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PREFACE. 


CiBCUMBTANCEB  having  led  me,  in  early  life,  to  take  an  interest  in 
pracdcal  hydraulica,  I  became  anxious  to  obtain  an  account  of  all  the  con- 
trivances employed  by  different  people  to  raise  water — whether  for  domeB- 
Uc,  aOTicultural,  mining,  manufactunng,  or  other  purposes.;  and  great  was 
the  disappointment  I  felt  on  learning  that  no  book  containing  the  informa- 
tion I  sought  had  ever  been  published.  This  was  the  case  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  nume^us  journals  and  other 
works  devoted  to  the  useful  arts,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  the  case  still.  No 
one  publication,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  ever  been  devoted 
to  the  great  variety  of  devices  which  the  human  intellect  has  developed 
for  raising  liquids.  That  such  a  work  is  wanted  by  a  large  class  of 
mechanics,  if  not  by  others,  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  it  was  never  undertaken. 

It  appears  from  La  Hire's  Pre&ce  to  Mariotte's  Treatise  on  the  Motion 
of  Fluids,  that  the  latter  philosopher  often  expressed  a  determination  to 
write  "  on  the  different  pumps  and  other  engines  which  are  in  use,  or  which 
have  been  proposed,"  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  carry  his  design 
into  effect.  The  celebrated  work  of  Belidor,  from  its  extent,  and  the  variety 
of  subjects  embraced  and  illustrated,  stands  at  the  head  of  modem  works 
on  hydraulic  devices  ;  but  of  the  four  large  volumes,  a  small  part  only  is 
devoted  to  machines  for  raising  water,  and  many  such  are  not  noticed  at 
all :  besides,  the  cost  of  the  work  and  the  language 'in  which  it  is  written 
will  always  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  popular  one  with  American  or 
£nglish  machinists. 

Having  in  the  course  of  several  years  collected  memoranda  and  procured 
most  of  the  works  quoted  in  the  following  pages,  I  have  attempted  to  pre- 
pare a  popular  volume  on  the  subject — something  like  the  one  I  formerly 
longed  for — feeling  persuaded  that  it  will  be  as  acceptable  to  mechanics 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  it  would 
then  have  been  to  myself.  Every  individual  device  for  raising  water  has» 
of  course,  not  been  described,  for  that  would  have  been  impossible  ;  but 
every  class  or  species  will  be  found  noticed,  with  such  examples  of  each 
as  will  enable  the  general  reader  to  comprehend  the  principle  and  action 
of  all.  In  addition  to  which,  inventors  of  hydraulic  machines  can  here 
see  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  thus  avoid  wasting  their  energies 
on  things  previously  juiown. 
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IV  PREFAOE. 


In  a  work  of  this  kind  little  that  is  new  can  be  expected  ;  I  have  nof, 
however,  servilely  copied  any  author,  but  have  written  the  whole  as  if 
little  had  been  written  before.  I  have  sought  for  information  wherever  I 
could  find  it;  and  with  this  view  have  perused  more  volumes  than  it  woul4 
be  prudent  to  name.  A  few  gleanings  which  modern  writers  have  passed 
ovOThavel)een  picked  up — two  or  three  ancient  devices  have  been  snatched 
from  oblivion,  as  the  atmospheric  sprinkling  pot  and  the  philosophical  bel- 
lows, and  some  erroneous  opinions  have  been  corrected ;  that,  for  example, 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  safety  valve.  There  is  little  room  for  the 
charge  of  arrogance  in  claiming  this  much,  since  it  is  all  I  have  to  claim 
and  It  is  nothing  but  what  a  little  industry  in  any  one  else  would  have 
realized.  Several  devices  of  my  own  have  also  teen  introduced  which 
must  speak  for  themselves.  On  referring  to  old  works  that  are  expensive 
or  of  rare  occurrence  I  have  generally  quoted  the  very  words  of  the  writers, 
under  the  impression  that  some  of  these  works  will  not  long  be  met  with 
at  all.  For  the  convenience  of  perusal  the  work  is  broken  into  chapters, 
and  as  much  miscellaneous  matter  has  been  introduced,  an  index  is  added. 
The  general  arrangement  and  division  of  the  subject  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  the  first  chapter. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  any  one  of*  the  primitive  arts,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  reference  to  others.  They  are  all  so  connected  that  none  can  be  per- 
fectly isolated.  I  have  therefore  introduced  such  notices  of  inventions  and 
inventors  as  seemed  useful  to  be  known  :  facts  which  appeared  interesting 
to  the  writer  as  a  mechanic,  he  supposed  would  not  be  wholly  without 
interest  in  the  opinion  of  his  brethren.  In  this,  I  am  aware,  it  is  easy  to 
to  be  mistaken  ;  for  it  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that  things  which  are 
interesting  to  ourselves  must  be  equally  so  to  others.  As,  however,  all 
those  devices  that  contribute  to  the  conveniences  of  life  will  ever  possess 
an  intrinsic  value,  the  hope  is  indulged  that  the  following  account  of 
several  important  ones,  although  it  may  present  little  attraction  to  general 
readers,  will  at  least  be  found  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  more  espe- 
cially designed.  It  certainly  is  not  what  I  could  wish,  but  it  is  the  best  I 
could  produce.  I  am  sensible  that  it  has  many  imperfections,  and  tlicro 
are  doubtless  many  more  which  have  not  been  perceived.  That  I  have* 
often  been  diverted  from  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  title-page  is  true  ; 
and  as  the  whole  was  written  at  long  intervals,  even  of  years,  a  want 
of  order  and  connection  may  be  perceived  in  some  parts,  and  obscurity  felt 
in  others.  All  that  I  can  offer  to  diminish  the  severity  of  criticism,  is  freely 
to  admit  there  is  much  room  for  it. 

In  noticing  various  hydraulic  devices,  I  have  endeavored  to  award  honor 
to  whomsoever  it  was  due  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  ancients,  with  whom  most 
of  them  originated,  it  may  here  be  observed  that  the  Germans  were  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  practical  hydraulics  in  modern  times.  The  Dutch 
(part  of  that  people)  contributed  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  their  inven- 
tions. It  was  a  Dutchman  who  constructed  the  famous  machinery  ar  Marli, 
and  England  was  indebted  to  another  for  her  first  water- works  at  London 
Bridge.  The  simplest  pump- box  or  piston  known,  the  inverted  cono  of 
leather,  is  of  German  origin,  and  so  is  the  tube-pump  of  Miischenbroek. 
Hose  for  fire-engines,  both  of  leather  and  canvas,  was  invented  by  Dutch- 
men. They  carried  the  chain-pump  of  China  to  their  settlements  in  India, 
and  also  to  Europe.  Van  Braam  brought  it  to  the  U.  States.  A  German 
invented  the  air-pump,  and  the  first  high  pressure  steam-engine  figured  in 
books  was  by  another.  As  regards  hydraulic  machinery,  the  Dutch  have 
been  to  the  moderns,  in  some  degree,  what  the  Egyptians  were  to  the 
ancients — their  teachers.     The  physical  geography  of  Holland  and  Egypt 


^  necessarily  led  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  an  of  raising  water.  Wind-mills  for  draining  water  oflMand« 
first  occur  (in  modern  days)  in  Holland.  It  is  indood  the  constant  employ 
jnent  of  this  element — wind— that  preserves  the  Dutch  from  destruction 
Dy  another  ;  for,  as  a  nation,  they  are  in  much  the  same  predicament  they 
formerly  put  unruly  felons  in,  viz  :  confining  each  in  a  close  vault  with  a 
pump,  and  then  admitting  a  stream  of  water  that  required  his^  unceasing 
efibrts  to  pump  out,  to  prevent  himself  from  drowning. 

The  French  have  contributed  the  neatest  machine  known  ;  the  ram  of 
Montgolfier — theirs  is  the  double  pump  of  La  Hire,  and  the  frictionless 
piston  of  Gosset — La  Faye  improved  the  old  tympanum  of  Asia — Popin 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  steam-engine,  and  Le  Demour  devised  the 
centrifugal  pump.  Rotary  pumps  and  the  re'introduction  of  air-vessels  and 
fire-engines  rest  between  Germany  and  France.  Drawn  leaden  pipes 
were  projected  by  Dalesme.  The  English  revived  the  plunger  pump  and 
stuffing-box  of  Moreland,  and  furnished  the  expanding  metallic  pistons  of 
Cartwright  and  Barton — the  steam-engines  of  Worcester  and  Savery,  New- 
comen  and  Watt — the  pneumatic  apparatus  of  Brown,  and  motive  engines 
of  Cecil  and  others — Whitehurst  was  the  first  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  ram,  and  the  quicksilver  pump  was  invented  by  Hawkins — Hales 
invented  the  milling  of  sheet  lead,  and  the  first  drawn  pipes  were  made 
by  Wilkinson.  Switzerland  contributed  the  spiral  pump  of  Wiriz — Ame- 
rica has  furnished  the  riveted  hose  of  Sellers  and  Pennock,  the  motive 
machine  of  Morey,  and  high  pressure  engines' of  Evans  ;  and  both  have 
given  numerous  modifications  of  every  hydraulic  device.  The  Italians 
have  preserved  many  ancient  devices,  and  to  them  the  discoveries  of  Gal** 
iileo  and  Tor.ricelli  respecting  atmospheric  pressure  are  due.  Porta  has 
given  the  first  figure  of  a  device  for  raising  water  by  steam,  and  Venturi's 
experiments  have  extended  their  claims. 

Remarks  have  occasionally  been  introduced  on  the  importance  of  the  . 
mechanic  arts  and  the  real  dignity  attached  to  their  profession,  notwith- 
standing the  degraded  state  in  which  operatives  have  ever  been  held  by 
those  who  have  lived  on  their  ingenuity  and  become  enriched  by  their 
skill.  But  this  state  of  things  we  believe  is  passing  away,  and  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  such  men,  instead  of  being  deemed,  as  under  the  old 
regime,  virtual  serfs,  will  exert  an  influence  in  society  commensurate  with 
their  contributions  to  its  welfare.  And  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
a  comfort,  or  convenience,  or  luxury  of  life,  which  they  do  not  create  or 
assist  to  furnish,  from  the  bread  that  sustains  the  body  to  the  volume  that 
informs  the  mind  ? 

Few  classes  have  a  more  honorable  career  before  them  than  intelligent 
mechanics.  Certainly  none  have  better  opportunities  of  associating  their 
names  with  those  of  the  best  of  their  species.  Science  and  the  arts  open 
the  paths  to  true  glory ;  and  greater  triumphs  remain  to  be  achieved  in 
both  than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  Human  toil  has  not  been  dispensed 
with,  but  it  certainly  will  be  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
g^ether,  by  forces  derived  from  inanimate  nature.  A  great  part  of  the  globe 
is  yet  a  desert,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  or  by  men  more  savage  than 
they ;  whereas  the  Creator  designs  the  whole  to  be  a  garden  and  peopled  ^ 
^th  happy  intelligences,  as  in  the  first  Eden.  It  is  much  too  common  to 
seek  ephemeral  distinction  on  the  troubled  sea  of  politics  or  party  ;  but  of 
the  thousands  who  launch  their  barks  upon  it,  how  few  ever  reach  the 
haven  of  their  wishes  !  The  greater  part  are  soon  engulphed  in  oblivion, 
while  not  a  few,  exhausted  by  useless  struggles,  are  bereft  of  their  ener- 
gies and  quickly  sink  in  desp^r — ^but  no  fame  is  more  certain  or  more 
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durable  than  that  which  arises  from  useful  inventions.  Whitney  and^ 
rWhlttemore,  Evans  and  Fulton,  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  cotton  gins, 
carding  machines,  steam-engines,  and  steam-boats  are  known  on  these 
continents,  and  when  contemporary  politicians  are  wholly  forgotten — in, 
fact  most  of  these  are  so  already.  The  name  of  Watt  will  be  knawn  wliile 
that  of  every  warrior  and  monarch  and  statesman  of  his  day  has  perished ; 
and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  with  few  exceptions,  he  contributed  more  to  the 
happiness  of  his  species  than  have  such  men  from  tiie  beginning  of  time. 
No  t»ne  is  now  interested  in  learning  any  tiling  respecting  the  sanguinary 
Bull  of  Burgundy  and  his  wily  antagonist,  the  eleventh  Louis  of  France, 
whose  contests  kept  for  years  the  European  world  in  an  uproar ;  and  the 
latter,  not  content  with  murdering  his  species  by  wholesale,  in  his  old  age 
slew  infants  that  he  might  acquire  new  vigor  by  bathing  in  their  blood  : 
but  as  long  as  time  endures,  the  world  will  revere  the  names  of  their 
contemporaries — Grottenburg^,  Koster,  Faust,  and  Schceffer  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  printing  and  type-founding. 

Science  and  the  arts  are  renovating  the  constitution  of  society.  The 
destiny  of  nations  cannot  be  much  longer  held  by  political  gamblers,  wealthy 
dolts,  titled  buffoons,  and  royal  puppets ;  these  no  longer  sustained  by 
factitious  aids  must  descend  to' their  own  level.  Theories  of  governments 
will  not  be  opposed  to  nature  and  carried  out  in  violation  of  her  laws ;  but 
practical  science  will  be  the  ruling  principle ;  and  practical  philosophers 
will  be,  as  God  designed  they  should  be,  the  master  spirits  of  the  world. 
The  history  and  progress  of  the  useful  arts  will  toon  become  a  subject  of 
general  study.  Historians  will  hereafter  trace  in  them  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations  ;  for  power  and  preeminence  will  depend  upon  new  discoveries  in 
and  applications  of  science.  Battles  will  soon  be  fought  by  engineers 
instead  of  ^nerals,  and  by  mechanism  in  place  of  men.  But  battles,  we 
trust,  will  hereafter  be  few ;  for  if  ever  men  were  called  upon  by  that 
which  is  dear  to  them  and  their'race — by  that  which  is  calculated  to  rouse 
the  purest  feelings  and  exterminate  the  worst  ones,  it  is  to  denounce  that 
spirit  of  military  glory  which  encourages  and  induces  offensive  wars.  Take 
away  all  the  false  glare  and  pomp  of  wars,  and  tyranny  "will  expire — for  it 
would  have  nothing  to  support  it.  Put  war  in  its  true  light,  and  no  well 
regulated  mind  would  ever  embrace  it  as  a  profession. 

To  poets  and  writers  of  romance,  the  annals  of  mechanism  present  un- 
explored sources  of  materials.  They  are  mines  of  the  richest  ores — 
fields  teeming  with  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers.  Here  are  to  be  found 
incidents  as  agreeable  and  exciting  in  their  natures,  and  as  important  in 
their  effects  as  anything  that  can  be  realized  by  the  imagination  alone  ; 
such  too,  as  present  nothing  to  offend  the  finest  taste,  or  oonflict  with  the 
purest  morals.  When  novelists  have  worn  out  the  common  ground  ;  (and 
they  seem  already  to  have  done  so,)  when  mere  sentiment  grows  flat,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  passions  becomes  stale ;  when  politics,  history  and 
love  are  exhausted — works  founded  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  maturity 
of  the  useful  arts  will  both  charm  the  imagination  and  improve  the  judgnent 
of  readers.  Does  an  author  wish  to  introduce  characters  who  have  left 
permanent  impressions  of  their  genius  upon  the  world  1  Where  can  he  find 
them  in  such  variety  as  in  the  race  of  inventors  ?  Is  he  desirous  of  enrich- 
ing his  pages  with  singular  coincidences,  curious  facts,  surprising  results 
-*to  fascinate  his  readers,  and  cause  them  to  anticipate  the  end  of  his  pages 
with  regret  ?  Let  him  detail  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  conception, 
and  accompanied  the  improvement  of  those  inventions  and  discoveries  that 
have  elevated  civilized  man  above  the  savajge. 

I  lueh  a  writer  desirous,  for  instance,  toentertain  the  sex  1     He  could 


hardly  do  it  more  efrectuallv  than  by  writing  a  volume  on  the  labors  of 

Srimitive  spinsters,  ere  the  distaff  was  adopted,  or  the  spindle  (the  original 
y-wheel)  was  Invented ;  by  detailing  the  circumstances  that  gave  birth 
to  those  implements,  with  toe  trials,  observations,  customs  and  anecdotes'^ 
connected  with  their  introduction  and  their  uses — imagining  the  congra- 
tulations that  were  poured  upon  the  artist  who  wove  the  first  web  in  a 
loom,  and  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  author  of  that  machine  and  the 
shuttle — recalling  the  times  and  scenes  when  groups  of  laughing  females 
Mrere  hastening  to  examine  the  first  colored  mantles ;  and  recording  the 
bursts  of  admiration  which  dropped  from  them  (in  all  the  force  of  oriental 
hyperbole)  upon  witnessing  the  processes  by  which  purple  and  scarlet 
ana  crimson  and  green,  &c.  were  produced — recounting  the  methods  by 
Avhich  the  art  of  dyeing  wrought  a  revolution  in  costume,  and  how  it  be- 
came one  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  to  Babylon  and  Tyre-— referring 
to  the  gratification  which  the  invention  of  needles  and  pins,  of  thimbles 
and  combs,  conferred  on  ancient  dames ; .  and  noticing  the  influence  of 
these  in  improving  the  dress  and  deportment  of  women— describing  the 
trials  of  artists  before  they  succeeded  in  perfecting  these  instruments,  and 
80  on,  until  every  addition  to  domestic  dwellings,  to  household  furniture, 
and  to  dress  be  reviewed — until  every  thing  which  a  modern  lady  possesses 
over  an  Indian's  squaw  be  brought  forward  and  described,  wiUi  all  the 
known  facts  and  circumstances  associated  with  its  history  and  application ; 
— and  thus  form  a  series  of  essays  on'the  arts,  in  which  every  line  would 
be  poetry,  and  every  incident  new. 

A  new  species  of  drama  might  here  take  its  rise  ;  one  possessing  equal 
attractions  and  exhibiting  equally  interesting  pictures  of  human  life,  as 
any  thing  which  writers  of  comedy  or  tragedy  have  yet  produced.  Here 
are  characters  and  customs  of  every  variety,  age,  and  nation — incident* 
and  adventure  in  the  greatest  profusion — the  extremes  of  misery  and  bliss, 
of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  suffering  virtue  and  unrequited  toil,  and  their 
opposites.  Here  the  humblest  individuals  have,  by  industry  and  ingenuity, 
risen  from  obscurity  and  astonished  the  world.  Mechanics  have  oecome 
kings  like  the  old  potter  of  Sicily,  (Agathocles,)  Aurelius  the  blacksmith 
of  Rome,  and  Leitz  the  tinker  who  founded  the  caliph  dynasty  of  the 
Soffarites.  Kings  have  left  their  thrones  to  become  workmen  in  brass  and 
silver,  wood  ana  iron  ;  as  Demetrius  at  his  lathe,  ^ropus  making  lapnps 
and  tables,  Charles  V.  in  his  watchmaker's  shop ;  and  if  some  bizarre 
examples  are  wanted,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  mantua-making  apart- 
ment of  Ferdinand  VH.  with  specimens  of  his  work. 

A  play  might  be  founded  on  the  fairs  held  at  Delos,  (the  Pittsburg  of 
of  the  old  Greeks,)  where  merchants  (observes  Pliny)  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  purchase  hardware  and  bronze.  An  island  whose 
artists  were  ennobled  for  the  beauty  and  finish  of  their  works  in  the  metals, 
and  who  particularly  excelled  in  brazen  feet  for  chairs,  tables,  and  bed- 
steads, and  in  statues  and  other  large  works  in  brass.  Then  there  was 
the  workmen  of  ^gina,  who  beat  all  others  in  fabricating  branches  and  * 
and  sockets  of  candelabra ;  while  those  of  Tarentum  produced  the  best 
pedestals  or  shafts.  In  connection  with  which,  there  is  the  singular  story 
of  the  Lady  Gegania,  who,  after  giving  50,000  sesterces  for  a  bronze  candle-  ^: 
stick,  adopted  its  ill-favored  and  hump-backed  maker  for  her  companion 
and  heir. 

How  rich  in  interest  would  a  dramatic  scene  be  if  laid  in  an  antediluvian 
smith's  shop  !  (Forges  have  always  been  places  of  resort.)  To  notice 
the  characters  of  the  visitants,  listen  to  their  remarks,  examine  the  instru- 
ments fabricated  by  the  artist,  Ks  materials,  fuel,  bellows,  and  other  tools  1 


IPeixi  *  PREPACK. 

*       There  is  not  a  more  interesting  scene  in  all  the  Iliad  than  the  description 

<^  Vulcan  at  work.     But  if  such  a  distance  of  time  is  too  remote,  there  is 

^e  forge  of  Kawah^  the  blacksmith  of  Ispahan,  he  whose  apron  was  for 

centuries  the  banner  of  the  Persian  empire.     The  forge  of  Aurelius  also, 

•        •     where  he  made  the  sword  by  which  he  was  while  emperor  slain. 

A  scene  might  open  in  the  barber's  shop  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  boy 
Ctesibius  used  to  play,  and  where  the  first  scintillations  of  his  genius 
broke  out ;  while  his  subsequent  speculations,  his  private  essays  and  public 
experiments,  some  of  which  were  probably  exhibited  before  the  reigning 
Ptolemies,  might  be  brought  into  view* — ^his  pupil.  Heron,  and  other 
philosophers  and  literati  might  also  be  included  m  the  plot.  Of  the  con- 
nection of  barbers  witli  important  events  there  is  no  end — there  was  the 
tatling  artist  of  Midas,  the  spruce  hair-dresser  of  Julian  the  emperor,  the 
inquisitive  One  that  saved  Caesar's  life  by  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
assassins — the  history  of  the  silver  shaving  vessel  with  which  the  benevo- 

^  lent  father  of  Marc  Anthony  relieved  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  a  friend 
— ^there  was  the  wicked  Oliver  Dain ;  and  the  ancestor  of  Tunstall^  the 
famous  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  barber  to  William  the  Conqueror  :  hence 
the  bishop's  coat  of  arms  contained  three  combs. 

Who  would  not  go  to  see  a  representation  of  the  impostures  of  the 
heathen  priesthood  ?    Men  who  in  the  darkest  times  applied  some  of  the 
>  finest   pnnciples  of  science  to  the  purposes  of  delusion !     With  what 

emotions  should  we  enter  their  secret  recesses  in  the  temples ! — places 
where  their  chemical  processes  were  matured,  their  automaton  figures  and 
other  mechanical  apparatus  conceived  and  fabricated,  and  where  experi- 
ments were  made  before  the  miracles  were  consummated  in  public.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  subjects  and  incidents  for  the 
drama  that  might  be  derived  from  the  history  of  the  arts  :  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  mechanical  professions — more  diversified  than  articles 
of  trafHc  or  implements  of  trades.  The  plots,  too,  might  be  rendered  as 
complicated,  and  their  denouement  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable  as  could 
|>e  desired :  and  what  is  better  than  aU,  in  such  plays  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  inventive  faculties  of  an  audience  would  be  excited  and  im- 
proved— science  would  pervade  every  piece,  and  her  professors  would 
be  the  principal  performers. 

THOS.  EWBANK. 
Mm-York,  Dtemier,  1841. 
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BOOK    I. 
FRIMimrE  AND  ANCIENT  DEVICES  FOR  RAISING  WATER.         j^ 

■ 

CHAPTER    I. 

Tb«  mbJMt  of  raiifaif  water,  interestiof  to  Philotophen  and  Mechanic*— Led  to  the  Inrention  of  the 
Btaam  Eagine  Coanecced  with  the  preeent  adranced  sute  of  the  Arts-^Orif  in  of  the  uaeftil  arte  loii* 
TMr  hiatocy  iiofiectad  by  ttaa  Ancienta— First  Inrentort  the  greatest  benalhctora— Memorials  of  llieiB 
perhjIMv  whila  MMmla  of  warriors  and  their  acts  perrade  and  pollute  the  pages  of  history— A  recOri- 
of  iKb  osifin  and  early  fsogresa  of  the  arts  more  oseAil  and  interesting  than  all  the  worhs  of  historiaaa 
flttantr— THt  klalory  of  a  aiaglo  tool,  (as  that  of  a  hammer,)  inraluable-^n  the  general  wreck  of  i;|m 
afis  of  the  aaeieBts,  JMMt  of  their  derices  for  raising  water  preoenred— Cause  of  ihia— Hydraulic  in»- 
ckiaes  of  very  remote  otigfai— Few  inToatad  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans—Arrangement  and  division  of 
the  satjeet. 

Although  the  subject  of  this  work  may  present  nothing  very  allttrinc^' 
to  the  general  reader,  it  is  not  destitute  of  interest  to  the  philosopher  and' 
intelligent  mechanic.     The  art  of  raising  water  has  ever  been  closely 
connected  with  the  progress  of  man  in  civilization,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  state  of  this  art,  among  a  people,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of ' 
their  position  o^  the  scale  of  refinement     It  is  also  an  art,  which,  from 
its  importance  called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  the  infancy  of  soot- 
ed ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  it  originated  some  of  the  simple  machines, 
or  fMiekame  powers  themselves. 

It  was  a  fayorite  subject  of  research  with  eminent  mathematiaians  and 
engineers  of  old  ;  and  the  labors  of  their  successors  in  modem  days,  have 
be^  rewarded  with  the  most  valuable  machine  whi^h  the  arts  ever  pre- 
|iented  to  man — the  STEAM  ENGINE — for  it  was  "  raising  of  water" 
lliat  exercised  the  infi;emiity  of  Degaus  and  Worcester,  Morel  and  and: 
Pahn,  SAyART  and  rfswooifEN;  and  those  illustrious  men,  whose  soo- 
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cessivo  labors  developed  and  matured  that  "  semi-omnipotent  engine/' 
which  •*  driveth  up  water  by  fire."  A  machine  that  has  already  greatly 
ehanfi^ed  and  immeasurably  improved  the  state  of  civil  society  ;  and  one  ^ 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  trintino  press,  is  destined  to  renovate 
'both  the  political  and  moral  world.  The  subject  is  therefore,  intimately 
connected  with  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  arts ;  and  the  amazing 
progress  made  in  than  during  the  last  two  centuries,  may  be  attributed 
^ftk  some  degree  to  its  cultivation. 

^''  The  origm  and  early  history  of  this  art,  (and  of  all  others  of  primitive 
Umes)  are  irrecoverably  lost.  Tradition  has  scarcely  preserved  a  single 
anecdote  or  circumstance  relating  to  those  meritorious  men,  with  whom 
any  of  the  useful  arts  originated ;  and  when  in  process  of  time,  bistort 
took  her  station  in  the  temple  of  science,  her  professors  deemed  it  beneath 
her  dignity,  to  record  the  actions  and  lives  oi  men,  who  were  merely  in- 
ifentors  ox  machines,  or  improvers  of  the  useful  arts ;  thus  nearly  all 
knowledge  of  those  to  whom  the  world  is  under  the  highest  of  obliga- 
tions, has  perished  forever.  4 

The  SCHOLAR  mourns,  and  the  antiquary  weeps  over  the  wreck  of 
sncient  leamincf  and  art — the  philosopher  rec:rcts  that  sufficient  of  both 
lias  not  been  preserved  to  elucidate  several  interesting  discoveries,  which 
Iiistory  has  mentioned ;  nor  to  prove  that  those  principles  of  science,  upon 
which  the  action  of  some  old  machines  depended,  were  understood ;  and 
the  mechanic  inquires  in  vain  for  the  processes  by  which  his  predecessors 
in  remote  ages,  worked  the  hardest  granite  without  iron,  transported  it 
in  masses  that  astound  us,  aud  used  them  in  the  erection  of  stupendous 
buildings,  apparently  with  the  facility  that  modem  workmen  lay  bricks, 
or  raise  the  lintels  of  doors.  -  The  machines  by  which  thdy  were  elevated 
are  as  unknown  as  the  individuals  who  directed  thoir  movements.  We 
are  almost  as  ignorant  of  their  modes  of  working  the  metals,  of  their  al- 
loys which  rivalled  steel  in  hardness,  of  their  furnaces,  crucibles,  and 
moulds ;  the  details  of  forming  the  ennobling  statue,  or  the  more  useful 
skillet  or  cauldron.  Did  the  ancients  laminate  metal  between  rollers,  and 
draw  wire  through  plates,  as  we  do  \  or,  was  it  extended  by  hammers,  as 
some  specimens  of  both  seem  to  show  ?*  On  these  and  a  thousand  other 
subjects,  much  uncertainty  prevails.  Unfortunately  learned  men  of  old, 
deemed  it  a  part  of  wisdom,  to  conceal  from  the  vulgar,  all  discoveries  i^ 
science.  With  this  view,  they  wrapped  them  in  mystical  figures,  that 
the  people  might  not  apprehend  them.  The  custom  was  at  one  time  so 
general,  that  philosophers  refused  to  leave  any  thing  in  writing,  explana- 
toiy  of  their  researches. 

Whenever  we  attempt  to  penetrate  that  obscurity  which  conceals  from 
our  view,  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  are  led  to  regret,  that  some  of 
their  mechanics  did  not  undertake,  for  the  sake  of  posterity  and  their 
own  fame,  to  write  a  history  and  description  of  their  machines  and  manu- 
factures. 

We  know  that  philosophersp  generally,  would  not  condescend  to  per- 
form such  a  task,  or  stoop  to  acquire  die  requisite  information,  for  they 
deemed  it  discreditable  to  apply  their  energies  and  learning,  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  such  subjects.  (Few  could  boast  with  Hippias — who  was  master 
of  the  liberal  and  mec/umi/xd  arts — ^the  ring  on  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak, 

*  **  And  they  did  hedt  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cat  it  into  wires/'    Ezod.  zniz,  3.^ 


Tliese  plates,  were  probably  similar  to  those  made  by  the  ancient  goldsmiths  of 
which  were  "  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  fonre  fingers  broad,  and  as  thicke  as  parob- 
•  menL"  Porohas'  Pilgrimam,  964.    *<8UTer  apnad  itUopUiei,  is  brongfat  from  Taniiul^ 
and  gold  from  Uphas."    Jer.  z,  9. 


^ 
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^» 
and  slines  ivKich  he  wore,  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands.)     Plato  in* 
▼eighed  with  great  indignation  against  Archytas  and  Eudoxus,  for  having  * 

m  debased  and  corrupted  the  excellency  of  geometry,  by  mechanical  so- 
lutioiiSy  causing  her  to  descend,  as  he  said,  from  incorporeal  and  intellec- 
tual to  sensible  things ;  and  obliging  her  to  make  use  of  matter,  which  re- 
quires manual  labor,  and  is  the  object  of  servile  trades.^ 

To  the  prevalence  of  such  unphilosophical  notions  amongst  the  learned 
men  of  old,  may  be  attribute,  the  irretrievable  loss  of  information  wl^ 
•peering  the  prominent  mechanics  of  the  early  ages,  those 

"  Searching  wits, 

Who  graced  their  age  with  new  invented  arts.'*  VirgU,  En.  vi,  900. 

Their  works,  their  inventions,  and  their  names,  are  buried  beneath  the  "*     ^. 

waves  of  oblivion ;  whilst  the  light  and  worthless  memorials  of  heroeSp 
wisely  SO  called,  have  floated  on  the  surface,  and  history  has  become  pol- 
luted with  tainted  descriptions  of  men,  who,  \yithout  having  added  an 
atom  to  the  wealth,  or  to  the  happiness  of  society,  have  been  permitted 
^to  riot  on  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labors;  to  wade  in  the  blood  of  their 
species,  and  to  be  heralded  as  the  honorable  of  the  earth !  And  still,  as 
in  former  times,  humanity  shudders,  at  these  monsters  being  held  up,  as 
they  impiously  are,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  even  by  some  ^ 

chnsuans  too,  as  examples  for  our  children.  * 

**  We  may  reasonably  hope,"  says  Mr.  Davies  in  his  popular  work  on 
the  Chinese,  "that  the  science  and  civilization  which  have  already  greatly 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  may,  by 
diminishing  the  vulgar  admirarion  of  such  pests  and  scourges  of  the 
human  race,  as  military  conquerors  have  usually  proved,  advance  and  fa« 
cilitate  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  the  most  remote  countries  with  each 
other,  and  thereby  increase  the  general  stock  of  knoidedge  and  happinesi 
among  .mankind."     Vol.  1, 18.  « 

"Of  what  utility  to  us  at  this  day,  is  either  Nimrod,  Cyrus,  or  Alexan- 
der, or  their  successors,  who  have  astonished  mankind  from  time  to  time  7 
With  all  their  magniBcence  and  vast  designs,  they  are  returned  into  nothing 
with  regard  to  us.  They  are  dispersed  like  vapors,  and  have  vanished 
like  phantoms.  But  the  inventors  of  the  arts  and  sciences  labored 
for  ALL  AGES.  We  still  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  application  and  industry — 
they  have  procured  for  us,  aU  the  conventcncies  of  life — they  have  con- 
verted all  nature  to  our  uses.  Yet,  all  our  admiration  turns  generally  on 
the  side  of  those  heroes  in  blood,  while  we  scarce  take  any  notice  of  what 
we  owe  to  the  inventors  op  the  arts."  Rollings  Introduction  to  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,  ^ 

Who  that  consults  history,  only  for  that  which  is  usefyl,  would  not  pre-  * 
fer  to  penise  a  journal  of  the  daily  manipulations  of  the  laborers  and  me- 
chanics who  furnished  clothing,  arms,  culinary  utensils,  and  food  for  the 
armies  of  old — to  the  most  eloquent  descriptions  of  their  generals,  or  their 
battles  1  And  ms  it  is  now  with  respect  to  accounts  of  such  transactions 
in  past  ages— so  will  it  be  in  future  with  regard  to  similar  ones  of  mo- 
dern times.  Narrations  of  political  convnlaiens,  recitals  of  battles,  and  of 
honors  conferred  on  statesmen  and  heroes,  while  dripping  with  humaa 
gore,  vnll  hereafter  be  unnoticed,  or  will  be  read  with  horror  and  disgust, 

wUte  DISCOVERIES  IN   SCIENCE   and   DESCRIPTIONS    OF    USEFUL    MACHINES, 

will  be  all  in  alL 
jr    It  ia  pleasing  to  anticipate  that  day,  which  the  present  extensive  and 
^ztsnding  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  about  to  usher  in,  when  despotism 

•  Platarch't  Life  of  If  trceDos. 
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ihall  no  longer  hold  the  great  mass  of  our  species,  in  a  state  of  unnatu- 
ral ignorance,  and  of  physical  degradation,  beneath  that  of  the  beastft 
which  perish ;  but  when  the  mechanics  of  the  world,  the  creators  of  its 
wealth,  shall  exercise  that  influence  in  society  to  which  their  labors  en- 
title them. 

If  we  judged  correctly  of  human  character,  we  should  admit  that  the 
mechanic  who  made  Ae  chair  in  which  Xerxes  sat,  when  he  reviewed 
his  mighty  host,  or  witnessed  the  sea  fight  it  Salamis,  was  a  more  use- 
fill  member  of  society  than  that  great  kin^ : — and,  that  the  artisans 
who  constructed  the  drinking  vessels  of  Mardomus,  and  the  brass  man- 
gers in  which  his  horses  were  fed,  were  really  more  worthy  of  posthu- 
^  xnous  fame,  than  that  general,  or  the  monarch  he  served  :  and,  if  it  be 

^  "  inore  virtuous,  more  praiseworthy,  to  alleviate  human  sufferings  than  to 

cause  or  increase  them ;  then  that  old  mechanician,  who,  when  Marcus 
Sergius  lost  his  hand  In  the  Punic  war,  furnished  him  with  an  iron  one, 
was  an  incomparably  better  man,  than  that  or  any  other  mere  warrior: 
and  so  was  he,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  constructed  an  artificial  foot  I 
for  Hegisostratus.' 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Plato— we  believe  a  description  of  the 
WORKSHOPS  of  D.CDALUS,  and  of  Talus  his  nephew;  those  of  Theodo- 
Rus  of  Samos  and  of  Glaucus  of  Chios,  (the  alleged  inventor  of  the  in- 
laying of  metals ;)  an  accnuntof  the  process  of  makm^  the  famous  Lesbian 
and  Dodbncan  cauldrons,^  and  of  the  method  by  which  those  celebrated 
paintings  in  glass,  were  executed,  fragments  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  which  have  puzzled,  and  still  continue  to  puzzle,  both  our  ar- 
tists and  our  chemists ;  (the  figures. in  which,  of  the  most  minute  and  ex- 
quisite finish,  pass  entirely  and  uniformly  through  the  glass  ;)^  if  to  these 
were  added,  die  particulars  of  a  working  jeweller's  shop  of  Persepolis 
^  and  of  Troy;  of  a  lapidary's  and  an  engraver's  of  Memphis;  of  a  cut- 

ler's  and  upholsterer's  of  Damascus ;  and  of  a  cabinet  maker's  and  bra- 
zier's of  Rome;  together  with  those  of  a  Sidonianor  Athenian  ship  yard 
—such  a  record  would  have  been  more  truly  useful,  and  more  really  «t- 
terestingy  than  almost  all  that  ancient  philosophers  ever  wrote,  or  poets 
ever  sung. 

A  description  of  the  foundries  and  forges  of  India  and  of  Egypt ; 
of  Babylon  and  Byzantium ;  of  Sidon,  and  Carthage  and  Tyre ;  would 
have  imparted  to  us  a  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  of  their  manners  and  customs,  their  intelligence  and  progress  in 
science,  than  all  the  works  of  their  historians  extant ;  and  would  haVe 
#  been  of  infinitely  greater  service  to  mankind.   « 

*  Had  a  narrative  been  preserved,  of  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  invention  and  early  applications  of  the  lever,  the  screw,  the  wedge, 
PULLEY,  WHEEL  and  AXLE,  &c. ;  and  of  those  which  contributed  to  the 
discovery  and  working  of  the  metals,  the  use  and  management  of  fire, 
agriculture,  spinning  of  thread,  matting  of  feh,  weaving  of  cloth,  &c.  it 
would  have  been  the  most  perl^  history  of  our  species — the  most  valua- 
ble of  earthly  legacies.  Thoogli  such  a  work  might  have  been  deemed  of 
trifling  import  by  philosophers  of  old,  with  what  intense  interest  would 
it  have  been  perused  by  scientific  men  in  modem  times!  and  what 
pure  delight  its  examination  would  have  imparted  to  every  inquisitivoiipid 
mtelli^ent  mind ! 

Such  a  record,  would  not  only  have  filled  the  mighty  chasm  in  the  early 
history  of  the  world,  but  would  have  had  an  important  influence  in  pro-9 

«Herod.i]^37.  >» Eneid,  iii» 6G$»  and  v,  360.  Herod,  iv,  61.    <£d.Encyc  Art.GlaM., 
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moling  the  best  interests  of  our  race.     It  would  have  embraced  inddentiiir 
respecting  man'^  early  wants,  and  his  rude  efforts  to  supply  them  ;  par- 
m^  ticulars  respecting  eminent  individuals,  and  the  origin  of  antediluvian  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  &c.  of  such  thrilling  interest,  as  no  modem  no- 
velist could  equal,  nor  the  most  fertile  imagination  surpass. 

It  would  have  included  a  detail  of  those  eventful  experiments  in  which 
iron  was  first  cast  into  cauldrons,  forged  into  halbliets,  and  dra\\'n  into 
wire;  with  an  account  of  th#  individuals,  by  whose  ingenuity  and  perse* 
verance,  these  invaluable  operations,  were,  for  the  first  time  on  this  pla- 
net, successfully  performed.  Finally,  it  would  have  convinced  us,  that 
these  men  were  tne  true  heroes  of  old,  the  genuine  benefactors  of  their 
species,  whose  labors  were  for  the  benefit  of  till  ages,  and  all  people  ;  and 
au  account  of  whose  lives  (not  those  of  robbers,)  should  have  occupied  the^ 
pages  of  history,  and  whose  names  should  have  been  embalmed  m  ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

A  chronological  account  of  a  few  mecTiunical  implements^  would  have  af- 
forded  a  clearer  insight  into  the  state  of  society  in  remote  times,  than  any  wri- 
tings now  subsisting.  Nay,  if  we  could  realize  a  complete  history  of  a  single 
too/,  as  a  hammer,  a  saw,  a  chisel,  a  hatchet,  an  auger,  or  a  loom,  it  would  form 
a  more  comprehensive  history  of  the  world,  than  has  ever  been,  or  perhaps 
ever  will  be  written.  Take  for  example  a  hammer;  what  a  multituae  of  in- 
teresting circumstances  are  inseparably  connected  with  its  development 
and  early  uses  !  circumstances,  which,  if  we  were  in  possession  of,  would 
explain  dmost  all  that  is  dark  and  mysterious  respectmg  our  ancient  pro- 
genitors. A  history  of  this  implement  would  embrace  the  origin  and  ge- 
neral progress  of  &dl  the  useful  arts ;  and  would  elucidate  the  civil  and 
scientific  acquirements  of  man,  in  every  age.  It  would  open  to  our 
view,  the  public  and  private  economy  of  the  ancients ;  introduce  us  into 
the  interior  of  their  workshops,  their  dwellings  and  their  temples;  it 
would  illustrate  their  manners,  politics,  religion,  superstition,  &c.  In  tra- 
cing the  various  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied,  we  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  material  transactions  in  the  lives  of  some  ancient  in- 
dividuals from  their  birth  to  their  death ;  and  also,  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  Like  the  celebrated  "History 
of  a  Guinea,"  it  would  open  to  our  inspection  all  the  minutiae  in  private 
and  public  life. 

How  infinitely  various,  are  the  materials,  sizes,  forms,  sad  uses  of  the 
hammer  ?  and  how  indicative  are  they  all  of  the  state  of  society  and  man- 
raersf  At  first,  a  club;  then  a  rude  mallet  of  wood  ;  next,  the  head  form- 
ed of  stone,  and  bound  to  the  handle  by  withes,  or  by  the  sinews  of  ani- 
mals ;  afterward,  the  heads  formed  of  metal.  These,  before  iron  or  steel 
was  known,  were  often  of  copper  and  even  of  gold ;  and  subsequently, 
those  of  the  latter  material  were  faced,  like  some  ancient  chisels,  with  the 
more  scarce  and  expensive  iron.^ 

Ancient  hammers  varied  as  now  in  size,  from  the  huge  sledge  of  the 
Cyclops,  to  the  portable  one,  with  whioh  Vulcan  chased  the  more  delicate 
work  on  the  shield  of  Achilles, — from  the  maul,  by  which  masses  of  ore 
were  separated  from  their  beds  in  the  mines,  to  the  diminutive  ones,  which 
Myrmecides  of  Miletus,  and  Theodorus  of  Samos,  used  to  fabricate  car-  *^ 
lif^ss  and  horses  of  metal,  which  were  so  minute  as  to  be  covered  by  the 

^  **'  It  appears  that  in  the  tangible  remains  of  smelting  furnaces,  found  in  Siberia,  that 
cold  hainmers,  knives,  chisels,  &c.  have  been  discovered,  the  etiges  of  lehidt  were  skil- 
mHy  timed  wUk  iron;  showing  the  scarcity  of  the  ore^  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing 
it,  and  the  plenty  and  apparently  trifling  value  of  tba  other."  Scientific  Tracts,  Bos* 
tDn,1833.   Vol.  iii,411. 
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Tkt  Hammer.  ^  [Book  L 


?  ^R^iugt  of  a  fly.    YXAJigwrt  bas  always  varied  with  its  uses,  and  none  but 
)n(Hlt*m  workers  in  the  metals  can  realize  the  endless  variety  of  its  shapes. 


wliiuh  tlic  ancient  smiths  required,  to  fabricate  the  wonderfully  diversffied  Mk 
articles  of  their  manuafcture:  from  the  massive  brazen  altars  and  chariotSp^P 
to  the  chiUK*d  goblets,  and  invaluable  tripods  'or  vases,  for  the  possession 
uf  wliich,  whole  cities  contended. 

The  history  of  die  hammer  in  its  widest  range,  would  \vX  us  into  the 
locrets  of  the  statuaries  and  stone  cutters  of  pld :  we  should  learn  the  pro» 
cesf  of  making  tho^e  metallic  compounds,  and  working  them  into  tools, 
with  which  the  Egyptian  mechanics  sculptured  those  indurate  columns 
that  resist  the  best  tempered  steel  of  modern  days.  It  would  introduce  us 
to  tlic  ancient  chariot  makers,  cuders  and  armorers;  and  would  teach  us 
Jbow  to  make  and  temper  the  bleidcs  of  Damascus  ;  as  well  as  those  which 
were  forged  in  the  extensive  manufactory  of  the  father  of  Demosthenes, 
It  would  make  us  familiar  with  tlie  arts  of  the  ancient  carpenters,  coiners, 
coopers  and  jewellers.  We  should  learn  from  it,  the  process  of  forginff 
dies  and  striking  money  in  the  temple  of.  Juno  Moneta ;  of  making  the  bodr 
kins  and  pins  for  the  hood  dresses  of  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  ;  while  at 
the  religious  festivals,  we  should  behold  other  forms  of  this  implement 
in  use,  to  knock  down  victims  for  sacrifice  by  the  altars. 

Finally,  a  perfect  history  of  tlie  hammer,  would  not  only  have  made  as 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  useful  Eirts,  among  the  pri 
meval  inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere ;  but  would  have  solved  the  great 
problems  respecting  their  connection  with,  and  migration  from  the  eastern 
world. 

But  although  we  justly  deplore  the  want  of  information  relating  to  the  arts 
in  general  of  the  remote  ancients ;  it  is  probable  that  few  of  their  devices  for 
raising  water  have  been  wholly  lost.  If  there  was  one  art  of  more  importance 
than  another  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  and  the  valley  of  thb 
Nile,  it  was  that  of  raising  water  for  agricultural  purposes.  Not  merely  their 
general  welfare,  but  their  very  existence  depended  upon  the  artificial  ii-riga- 
tion  of  the  land ;  hence  their  ingenuity  was  early  directed  to  the  construction 
oifnachines  fortius  purpose ;  and  they  were  stimulated  in  devising  them, by 
the  most  powerful  of  all  inducements.  That  machines  must  have  been  iWw- 
pensahh  in  past,  as  in  present  times,  is  evident  from  the  climates  and  phy- 
sical constitution  of  those  countries.  Their  importance  therefore,  and  uni- 
versal use,  have  been  the  means  of  their  preservation.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  any  of  them  were  ever  lost  in  the  numerous  political  convulsions  of 
old.  Those  seldom  aftectcd  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  never  changld 
the  long  established  modes  of  cultivation ;  besides,  hydraulic  apparatus, 
from  llieir  utility,  were  as  necessary  to  the  conquerors  as  the  conquei-ed.* 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  the  useful  arts,  has  less  change  taken  place 
than  in  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  agriculture.  It  is  the  same  now,  that  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  implements  of  husbandry,  modes  of  irriga- 
^on,  and  devices  for  raising  water  are  similar  to  those  in  use,  when  Ninus 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sesostris,  Solomon,  and  Cyrus  flourished.  And  it 
would  appear  that  the  suraa  un^bmity  in  these  machines  prevailed  over  aU 
the  east,  in  ancient  as  in  modmi  times :  a  fact  accounted  for,  by  the  great 
and  constant  intercourse  between  continental  and  neighboring  nations;  the 
practice  of  warriors,  of  transporting  the  inhabitants  and  uspeciahy  the:^iiia- 
chanics  and  works  of  art,  into  other  lands ;  and  also  from  the  great  ini|ior- 
tance  and  universal  use  of  artificial  iiTigation. 


•Battles  wero  sometimes  fought  in  one  field,  while  laborera  were  cultivating  unmo- 
lested the  land  of  an  adjoining  one. 
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Chap.  I:]         HydroMlic  machines  of  the  AndenU  not  last  7 

Every  part  of  the  eastern  world  has  often  had  its  inhahitaxits  torn  from 
it  by  war,  and  their  places  occupied  by  others.  This  practice  of  conquer 
Tors  was  sometim«?s  modified,  as  respected  the  peasantry  of  a  subdued 
country,  but  it  appears  that  from  very  remote  ages,  mechanics  were  inva- 
riably carried  off.  The  Phehicians,  in  a  war  with  the  Jews,  deprived  them 
of  every  man  who  could  forge  iron.'  "  There  was  no  smith  found  throucrh- 
out*  all  the  land  of  Israel;  for  the  Philistines  said,  lest  the  Hebrews  make 
swords  and  spears."  Shalbianezer^  when  he  took  Samaria,  carried  the 
people  "away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria,  and  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Drought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from 
Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  they 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."''  When  Nebuchad- 
jiezzar  took  Jerusalem,  he  carried  off,  with  the  treasure  of  the  temple,  **  all 
the  craftsmen  and  smiths.'*  Jeremiah  says  he  carried  away  the  "carpen- 
ters and  smiths,  and  brought  them  to  Babylon."  Diodorus  says,  the  pa- 
laces of  Pcrscpolis  and  Susa  were  built  by  mechanics  tliat  Cambyses  car^ 
ricd  from  'Effypt.*  Ancient  h"story  is  full  of  similar  examples.  Alexan- 
der practised  it  to  a  great  extent  After  his  death,  there  was  found  among 
hin  tablets,  a  resolution  to  build  several  cities,  some  in  Em'opo  and  some  in 
Asia;  and  his  design  was  to  people  those  in  Asia  with  Europeans,  and 
those  in  Europe  with  Asiatics.^  In  this  manner  some  of  the  most  useful 
arts,  necessarily  became  common  to  all  the  nations  of  old ;  and  their  per- 
petuity in  some  degrree  secured,  especially  such  as  related  to  the  tillage 
and  irrigation  of  the  soil. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  hydraulic  machines  of  the  Assy- 
rians, Babylonians,  Persians  and  Egyptians,  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  come 
<lo\«'n  to  us.  Most  of  them  have  been  continued  in  uninterrupted  use  in 
those  countries  to  the  present  times ;  while  others  have  reached  us  through 
the  Grcekf  and  Romans,  Saracens  and  Moors;  or,  have  been  obtained 
in  modem  days  from  China  and  Hindostan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  machines  for  raising  water,  originated 
with  the  older  nations  of  the  world ;  neither  the  Greeks,  (if  the  screw  of 
Conon  be  excepted,  and  even  it  was  invented  in  egypt,)  nor  the  Romans^ 
added  a  single  one  to  the  ancient  stock ;  nor  is  this  surprising;  for  with 
few  exceptions,  those  in  use  at  the  present  day,  are  either  identical  with, 
or  but  modifications  of  those  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  alleged  that  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  400,  B.  C.  invented  "hydrau- 
lic mackincs,'*  but  no  account  of  them  has  reached  our  times,  nor  do  we 
now  that  they  were  designed  to  raise  water.  They  consisted  probably, 
in  the  application  of  the  windlass  or  crane,  (the  latter  it  is  said  he  invent- 
ed) to  move  machines  for  this  purpose.  Had  any  important  or  useful  ma- 
chine for  raising  water,  been  devised  by  him,  it  would  have  been  continued 
in  use ;  and  would  certainly  have  been  noticed  by  Vitruvius,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  inventions,  and  who  mentions  him  several  times  in  his 
work.    1  b.  chap.  1.,  and  9  b.  chap.  3.* 

We  have  arranged  the  machines  deMiibed  in  this  work  in  five  classes; 
to  each  of  which,  a  separate  book  is  delroted.  A  few  chapters  of  the 
first  book,  are  occupied  with  remarks  oftWATSii;  on  the  origin  of  yes- 

^^^^m-^m.  Ill  11- ■   ■■ -  -    -        ^ 

M  Sam.  chap,  xiii,  19,  22.    ^  Kingii  chap.  xvii.  23,  24.    'Gognet,  Tom.  iii,  13. 

^Diodorus  Siculiu,  quoted  by  Robertton.  India  page  191.  See  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
E^ptiaDB,  1  vol.  206. 

*Archytas  made  an  automaton  pigeon  of  wood  which  would  fly.  It  was  this  probably, 
which  gave  the  idea  to  the  modern  mechanician  of  Nurembur^h^  who  constructed  an 
e^e,  which  flew  towards  Charles  V.  on  his  entrance  into  that  city 
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•ELS  fb^  containing  it;  on  wells  and  fountains,  and  customs  connected 
with  them,  &c.  ^ 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  suppose  the  term  htdraulic  machines,  com 

*  ses  every  device  Tor  raising  water;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  -Appi 
propelled  by  it,  as  tide  mills,  &c.  'are  hydratdic  machines;  these  do  not 
raise  the  liquid  at  all;  while  on  the  contrary,  all  those  for  elevating  it, 
which  are  comprised  in  the  second  class,  are  pneumatic  or  hydro-pneumatic 
machines,  their  action  depending  on  the  pressure  and  elasticity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The^r^^  Class  includes  those,  by  which  the  liquid  is  elevated  in  movable 
vessels,  by  mechanical  force  applied  to  the  latter. 
.  ^  Water  raised  in  a  bucket,  suspended  to  a  cord,  and  elevated  by  the  hand, 

•-ijlp.  or  by  a  windlass;  the  common  pole  and  bucket,  used  daily  in  our  rain  war 

.ter  cisterns;  the  sweep  or  lever  so  common  among  our  farmers,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  class;  so  are  the  vaiious  wheels,  as  the  tympanum,  noria, 
chain  of  pots;  and  also  the  chain  pump,  and  its  modifications.  This  Class 
embraces  all  the  principal  machines  used  in  the  ancient  world;  and  the 
greater  part  of  modem  hydraulic  machinery  is  derived  from  it. 

The  second  Class  comprises  such  as  raise  water  through  tubes,  by  means 
of  the  elasticity  and  pressure,  or  weight  of  the  atmosphere;  as  sucking 
pumps,  so  named;  siphons,  syringes,  &c. 

The  aplication  of  diese  machines,  unlike  those  of  the  first  class  is  limi- 
ted, because  the  atmosphere  is  only  sufficient  to  support  a  column  of  water 
of  from  thirty  to  thirty  five  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  and'  in  elevated 
countries,  (as  Mexico)  much  less.  Numerous  modifications  of  these  ma- 
chines have  been  made  in  modem  times,  but  the  pump  itself  is  of  ancient 
ori^n. 
^    \  Those  which  act  by  compression  are  described  in  the  third  Class.     The 

^ll  '       liquid  being  first  admitted  into  a  close  vessel,  is  then  forcibly  expelled 
^1^         through  an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose.  In  some  machines  tms  is  effect- 
ed by  a  solid  body  impinging  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid;  as  the  piston 
of  a  pump :  in  others,  tlie  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  is  used  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose. 

Syringes,  fire  engines,  pumps  which  are  constructed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  common  bellov/s,  are  examples  of  the  former;  and  the  famous 
machine  at  Chemnitz  in  Hungary,  Heron'sfoimtain,  pressure  engines,  of 
the  latter.  Nor  can  the  original  invention  of  these  be  claimed  by  the  mod- 
ems. Like  the  preceding,  they  were  first  developed  by  the  energy  of  an- 
cient intellects.  * 
^      Fourth  Class.    There  is  however  another  class,  which  embraces  several 

•  ♦  machines,    which    are    supposed    to    be  exclusively   of  modem  origin ; 

and  some  of  tbem  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  philosophical  of  all. 
Such  as  the  Belior  hydraulique,  or  ram  of  MontgolBer ;  the  centrifugal 
pump;  the  fire  engine,  so  named  because  it  raised  water  ''by  the  help  of 
nre;"  that  is,  the  original  steam  engine,  or  machine  of  Worcester,  More- 
land,  Savary  and  Papin. 

•  In  xhej^h  Class,  we  haVe  nodjced  such  modem  devices,  as  are  either 
practicaUy  useful,  or  interesting  from  their  novelty,  or  the  principles  upon 
which  they  act.  An  account  of  siphons  is  comprised  in  this  class.  Re- 
marks on  natural  modes  of  raising  water.  Observations  on  cocks,  pMI^ 
valves,  &c;  and  some  general  reflections  are  added. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

WATwm—ltM  importaaee  Im  the  momhiij  of  natnre— Fonn*  put  of  all  subsUnce*— Food  of  aU  aid. 
■■It  Great  phjnrical  ekanfaa  •ftcltd  by  it — Earliest  aource  of  inanimate  motive  power — Its  di«triba> 
tioB  ovor  the  earth  not  unilbna  ftifferingi  of  the  orientals  from  want  of  watei^A  knowledge  of  thh 
aaee«ary  to  anderataiid  their  writers— Political  ingenuity  of  Mahomet — ^Water  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  peradiae  of  the  Aaiatiea— Cameb  often  slain  by  travellers,  to  obtain  water  (Wun  their  stomach*— 
Coit  of  e  draught  of  such  water— Hydraulic  machine  referred  to  in  Ccdesiastes — ^The  useAil  aru  mrlgi- 
■ated  in  Aai*— PrimitiTe  mode*  of  procuring  water— Using  the  band  as  a  cup— Traditions  respectiiv 
Adam— Seythiaa  traditioo— Palladium— Observations  on  the  primitive  state  of  Bian  and  the  origin  of 
theeru. 

Water  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  substance  known  to  man : 
it  is  more'  extensively  dinused  throughout  nature  than  almost  any  other.  It 
coyers  the  greater  pait  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  is  found  to  pervade  its 
interior  wherever  excavations  are  made.  It  enters  into  every  or  nearly 
every  combination  of  matter,  and  was  supposed  by  some  ancient  philoso- 
phers, to  be  the  origin  of  ail  matter;  the  primordial  element;  of  which 
every  object  in  nature  was  formed.  The  mmeral  kingdom,  with  its  varie- 
gated  substances  and  chrystalizations;  the  infinitely  diversified  and  enchan- 
ting productions  of  the  vegetable  world;  and  every  living  being  in  animar 
tea  nature,  were  supposed  to  be  so  many  modifications  of  this  aqueous  fluid. 
According  to  Vitruvius,  the  Egyptian  priests  taught,  that  "  all  things  con- 
sist of  water;"*  and  Egypt  was  doubtless  the  source  whence  Thales  and 
others  derived  the  doctrine.  Pliny,  says  "  this  one  element  seemeth  to 
rule  and  command  all  the  i-est."**     And  it  was  remarked  by  Pindar — 

'''Of  all  tbingB,  water  is  the  best" 

Modem  science  has  shown  that  it  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  two  others ;  neither  of  which,  it  is  possible,  is  elementary. 

Water  not  only  forms  j>art  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals,*^  but  it  constitutes 
the  greatest  portion  of  their  food.  Every  comfort  of  civilized  or  savage  life 
depends  more  or  less  upon  it;  and  life  itself  cannot  be  sustained  without  it. 
Kthere  were  no  rains  or  fertilizing  dews,  vegetation  would  cease,  and  every 
animated  being  would  perish.  Even  terrestrial  animals  may  be  considered  as 
existing  in  water,  for  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  move,  is  an  im- 
mense aerial  reservoir  of  it,  and  one  more  capacious  than  all  the  seas  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Water  is  also  the  prominent  agent,  by  which  those  great  physical  and 
chemical  changes  are  effected,  wliich  the  earth  is  continually  undergoing; 
and  the  stupendous  effects  produced  by  it,  through  the  long  series  of  past 
ages*  have  given  rise,  in  modem  times,  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
de^irtments  of  physical  science. 

The  mechanical  effects  produced  by  it,  render  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  the  arts.  It  was  the  earliest  ^qnrce  of  inanimate  motive  power; 
and  has  contributed  more  than  all  otlier  agents  to  the  amellordtion  of  man's 
Midiuon.  By  its  inertia  in  a  running  stream,  and  by  its  gravity  in  a  falling 
tfOfe,  it  has  superseded  much  human  toil;  and  has  administered  to  our 
wants,  our  pleasures  and  our  proHts ;  and  by  its  expansion  into  the  aeriform 

•  Proem  to  b.  viii.    •»  Nat.  Hint  xxxi,  1. 

<A  human  corpse  which  weighed  an  hundred  and  sixty  pounds — when  the  moistim 
WIS  evaporated,  weighed  bat  twelve. 


«^ 
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State,  it  appears  to  be  destined,  (through  the  steam  engine)  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  moral  and  physical  changes,  which  the  intellectual  inhabitai^' 
of  this  planet  have  ever  experienced,  since  our  species  became  its  deni:« 
The  distribution  of  water  is  not  uniform  over  the  earth's  surface,  nor 
under  its  crust.  While  in  some  countries,  natural  fountains,  capacious  rivcrst 
and  frequent  rains,  present  abundant  sources  for  all  the  purposes  of  human 
life  ;  in  others,  it  is  extremely  scarce,  and  procured  only  widi  difficulty,  and 
constant  labor.  This  has  ever  been  the  case  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and 
'dso  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  rain  seldom  falls.  It  is 
only  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  and  of  the  temperature  and  debilitating 
influences  of  eastern  climates,  that  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  pecu- 
liar force  and  beauty  of  numerous  allusions  to  water,  which  pervade  all 
the  writings  of  eastern  authors,  both  sacred  and  profane.  Nor  without 
this  knowledge  could  we  undei'stand  many  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
people  of  the  east 

Mahomet  well  knew  that  his  followers,  living  under  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  their  flesh  shrivelled  with  the  desiccating  influences  of 
the  air,  and  "  dried  up  with  thirst,"  could  only  be  moved  to  embrace  his 
doctrines  by  such  promises  as  he  made  them,  of  "  springs  of  living  waters,** 
"security  in  shades,"  "  amidst  gardens"  and  "  foimtains  pouring  forth  plen- 
ty of  water."*  Nor  could  his  ingenuity  have  devised  a  more  approjrriate 
Punishment,  than  that  with  which  he  threatened  unbelieving  Arabs  in  hell, 
'hey  were  to  have  no  mitigation  of  their  torments;  no  cessation  of  them, 
except  at  certain  intervals,  when  they  were  to  take  copious  draughts  of 
"JiUhy  and  boiling  water."**  It  was  universally  believed  by  the  ancients, 
that  tlie  MANES  of  their  deceased  friends  ex{)erienced  a  suspension  of 
punishment  in  the  infernal  regions,  while  partaking  of  the  provisions  which 

^      their  relatives  placed  on  their  graves.     The  Arabian  legislator  improved 

^Q      upon  the  tradition. 

The  orientals  have  always  considered  water,  either  figuratively  or  lite- 
rally, as  one  of  the  principal  enjoyments  of  a  future  state.  Gardens, 
shades,  and  fountains,  are  the  prominent  objects  in  their  paradise.  In  the 
Revelations  we  arc  told  "  the  Lamb  shall  lead  them,  (the  righteous,)  un- 
to living  fountains  of  waters."  Chap,  vii,  17. — "  A  pure  river  of  water  of 
life."  Chap,  xxii,  1.  The  book  which  contains  an  account  of  the  religion 
and  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  is  named  anbertkend,  signifying,  "  the 
cistern  of  the  waters  of  life."® 

Inhabitants  of  temperate  climates,  seldom  or  never  experience  that  ex- 
cruciating thirst  implied  in  such  expressions  as  "  the  soul  panting  for  wa- 
ter;" nor  that  extremity  of  despair  when,  under  such  suffering,  the  exhaus- 
ted traveller  arrives  at  a  place  "  where  no  water  is."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  orientals  have  often  been  compelled  to  slay  their  camels, 
for  the  sake  of  the  water  they  might  find  in  their  stomachs;  and  a  sum 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  has  been  given  for  a  single  draught  of  iL 
It  is  necessary  to.  experience  something  like  this,  in  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  the  Savior's  precept,  respecting  the  giving  "  a 
cup  of  cold  water,"  and  to  knoWtlie  real  valiui  of  such  a  gift.  We  should 
then  see  that  sources  of  this  liquid  are  to  the  orientals,  literally  **f(mnt<un8 
of  Iffef*  and  "  weUs  of  salvation.**  And  when  we  become  acquainted  with 
their  methods  of  raising  water,  we  shall  perceive  how  singularly  ap|>osifio 
are  those  illustrations,  which  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  has  drawn  from  **the 
pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain;"  and  from  "the  wheel  broken  at  the  cis- 
tern." Chap,  xii,  6. 


•Salz's  Koran,  chaps.  55, 76, 83.  >»  Koran,  chaps.  14,  ^  37.  «Million  of  Facts,  p.  253. 
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In  attempting  to  discover  the  origin,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  raising  water,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Asia,  the  birthplace  of  the  arts 
sciences;  from  whence,  as  from  a  centre,  they  have  become  extended    * 

the  circumference  of  the  earth.  It  was  there  the  original  families  of 
our  racQ  dwelt,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  man  were  first  developed.  It 
was  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  continent  that  much  of  the  know- 
ledge, nearly  all  the  arts,  and  not  a  few  of  the  machines  which  we  possess 
at  £is  day,  were  derivecL 

That  man  at  the  first  imitated  the  lower  animals  in  quenching  his  thirst  aif 
the  running  stream,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  was  natural,  and  because  it 
was  so,  his  descendants  have  always  been  found,  when  under  similar  cir- 
comstanc^es,  to  follow  his  example.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  and 
bther  savages  quench  the'u*  thirst  in  this  manner,  (i.  e.  by  laying  down.) 
The  Indians  of  California  were  observed  by  Shelvock  in  1719,  to  pursue 
the  same  method.     "  When  they  want  to  dnnk  they  go  to  the  river."* 

The  heathen  deities,  who  in  general  were  distinguished  men  and  wo- 
men, that  were  idolized  after  death,  81*0  represented  as  practising  this  and 
similar  primeval  customs.  Thus  Ovid  describes  Latona  on  a  journey,  and 
languishing  with  thirst,  she  arrives  at  a  brook, 

And  kneding  on  the  brink 

Stooped  ai  Ika  freak  ttpastj  prepared  to  driuk. 

Bat  was  hindered  by  the  rabble  race.     Metam.  vi,  500. 

When  circumstances  rendered  it  difficult  to  reach  the  liquid  with  the 
mouth,  then  "  the  hollow  of  i/ie  hand  "  was  used  to  transfer  it. 

Gideon's  soldiers  pursued  both  modes  in  allaying  their  thirst  ;**  and  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  last,  which  Diogenes  witnessed  in  a  boy  at  Athena^ 
which  induced  that  philosopher  to  throw  away  his  jug,  as  an  implement  no 
longer  necessary.  jP 

Virgil  represents  Eneas  practising  it:  <^ 

Then  water  in  his  hollow  palm  he  took 
From  Tyber's  flood.    En,  viii,  1)5.  Dnfdm. 

And  Tumus,  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  vessel,  made  libations  in  the 
same  way.     The  practice  was  common. 

As  by  the  brook  he  stood. 

He  scooped  the  water  from  the  chrystal  flood ; 
Then  witli  his  hands  the  drops  to  heaven  he  throws, 
And  loads  the  powers  above  with  offered  vows. 

"  At  sunrise,  the  Bramins  take  water  out  of  a  tank  with  the  hollow  of  their 
hands,  which  they  throw  sometimes  behind  and  sometimes  before  them,  in- 
voking Brama."* 

Herodotus,  describing*  the  Nasamones,  an  ancient  people  of  northern  ^ 

Africa,  observes,  "  when  they  pledge  their  word,  they  drink  alternately 
from  each  other's  hands ;"  (b.  iv,  172.)  a  custom  still  retained  among  theu* 
descendants.  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  "  the  only  ceremony  that  is 
used  by  the  Algerines  in  their  marriages."  (Travels,  p.  303.) 

A  Hindoo,  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  drinks  out  of  a  brass  cup  or  takes  up  li- 
quids in  the  balls  of  his  hands."  (View  of  the  CHndoos,  p.  130.)  This  mode 
of  drinking  may  appear  to  us  constrained  and  awkward ;  but  in  warm  cli- 
mates, the  flexibility  of  the  human  body,  and  ciistom,  make  the  performance 
of  it  easy  and  not  ungraceful. 

"  I  drank  repeatedly  as  I  walked  along,  wherever  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  gleamed  clearest — just  deep  enough  to  use  one^s  hand  as  a  cup." 

•Voyages  round  the  World,  ii,  231.  Lon.  1774     ^  Judges,  vii,  5,  6. 

•  Sonnerat,  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  China,    i.  161.  Calcutta,  1789. 
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(Lord  Lindsay's  Travels,  letter  7,  Arabia.)     Another  English  traveller  no- 
ticed women  m  India  use  "  their  hands  as  ladles  to  fill  their  pitchers." 

Some  writers  suppose  that  Adam,  at  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  wad 
not  subject  to  such  inconvenient  modes  of  supplying  his  natural  wants! 
They  will  have  it,  that  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of  a  philosopher,  and 
was  equally  expert  as  a  modem  mechanic,  in  applying  it  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  Uiis  is  imaginary  :  we 
might  as  well  credit  the  visionary  tales  of  the  rabbis,  or  digest  the  equally 
4iuUicntic  accounts  of  Maliomedan  writers.  According  to  these,  Adam  must 
have  been  a  blaeksmUh,  for  he  brought  down  Jrom  paradise  with  him,  five 
things  made  of  iron;  an  anvil,  a. pair  of  tongs,  two  hammers,  a  large  and  a 
small  one,  and  a  needle!  Analogous  to  this  is  the  affirmation  of  the  Scyth- 
ians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,^  that  there  fell  from  heaven  into  the  Scythian 
district,  four  things  made  of  gold ;  a  plough,  a  yoke,  an  axe,  and  a  goblet. 
The  palladium  of  Troy,  it  was  s^d,  also,  fell  down  from  heaven.  It  was 
a  small  statue  of  Pallas,  holding  a  distaff  and  spindle,^ 

We  believe  there  is  no  authority  in  the  bible,  either  for  the  superiority 
of  Adam's  knowledge,  or  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed: 
on  the  contrary,  Moses  represents  him  and  his  immediate  desoendants,  in 
that  rude  state,  in  which  aU  the  original  and  distinct  tribes  of  men  have  been 
found  at  one  time  or  another;  living  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  on  fruits  and  roots;  ignorant  of  the  existence  and  use  of  the  metals,  (and 
there  could  be  no  civilization  where  these  were  unknown;)  naked  and  in- 
sensible of  the  advantages  of  clothing:  in  process  of  time,  using  a  slight  co- 
vering of  leaves,  or  other  vegetable  productions,  and  subsequently  applying 
the  skins  of  animals  to  the  same  purpose ;  then  constructing  huts  or  dwelHngs 
of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees;  attaining  the  knowledge  of,  and  use  of 
fire  ;  and  making  slight  attempts  to  cultivate  the  earth;  for  slight  indeed  they 
must  have  been,  in  the  infancy  of  the  huma^  race,  before  animal  power 
was  applied  to  agricultural  labor,  or  the  implements  of  husbandry  were 
known.  Of  these  last,  rude  implements  formed  of  sticks,  might  have  been, 
and  probably  were  used,  as  they  have  been  by  rude  people  in  all  ages. 
Virgil's  description  of  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Saturn,  is  merely  a  poetic  version  of  traditions  of  man  in  primeval  tunes : 

Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor  the  care 
or  lab'riiig  oxen,  nor  the  shining  share,  (the  plough.) 
Nor  arts  of  gain,  nor  what  they  gained  to  spare. 
Their  exercise  the  chase  :  Uu  running  flood 
SwjfpUed  their  thirst :  the  trees  supplied  their  food. 
Then  Saturn  came.    En.  viii,  420. 

Vitruvius  says, "  In  ancient  times,  men,  like  wild  beasts,  lived  in  forests, 
caves,  and  groves,  feeding  on  wild  food ;  and  that  they  acquired  the  art  of 
producing  fire,  from  observing  it  evolved  from  the  branches  of  trees,  when 
violently  rubbed  against  each  other,  during  tempestuous  winds."* 

Similar  traditions  of  their  ancestors  were  preserved  by  all  the  ancient 
nations,  and  some  of  their  religious  ceremonies  were  based  upon  them. 
Thus  at  the  Plynteria,  a  festival  of  the  Greeks  in  honor  of  Minerva,  it  was 
customary  to  carry  in  the  procession  a  cluster  of  Jigs,  which  intimated  the 
progress  of  civilization  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs  served 
them  for  food,  after  they  had  acquired  a  disrelish  for  acorns.  The  Arca- 
dians eat;  apples  till  the  Lacedemonians  warred  with  them.^ 

The  oak  was  revered  because  it  afforded  man  in  the  first  ages,  both  food 
and  drink,  by  its  acorns  and  Jioney,  (bees  frequently  making  their  hives 

*  iy,  5.    ^  These  and  similar  traditions  of  other  people,  indicate  the  extreme  mUiqmi:i^ 
of  the  implements  named.  The  ancients  were  as  ignorant  of  their  origin  as  we  are. 
« ii,  1.    '  Plutarch  in  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanos. 
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npon  it,)  and  from  this  circumstance  probably,  was  it  made  "  sacred  to  Jupi- 
_  ter."     The  elder  Pliny,  in  the  proem  to  his   16th  book,  speaks  of  trees 
j^^hich  bear  mast,  which  says  he,  '*  ministered  the  Jirst  food  imto  our  fore- 
Vwhers."     Thus  Ovid  in  his  description  of  the  golden  age  :— 

The  teeming  earth,  ^et  guiltless  of  the  plough, 

And  unpruvoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow  :  I 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 

On  wildings  and  on  strawberries'  they  fed ; 

Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest, 

And  (ailing  acorns  fiimidhed  out  the  feast.     MUam,  ii,  135.  ^ 

In  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  recorded  of  tlieir  remote  an- 
cestors, that  they  were  entirely  naked  and  lived  in  caves ;  their  food  wild 
herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  raw  flesh  of  animals ;  imtil  the  art  of  obtaining 
fire  by  the  fubbing  of  two  sticks  together  was  discovered,  and  husbandry 
introduced. 

There  are  persons  however,  who  suppose  it  dishonoring  the  Creator,  to 
imagine  that  Adam,  the  immediate  work  of  his  hands,  and  the  intellectual 
and  mioral  head  of  the  hiunan  family,  should  at  any  period  of  his  existence 
have  been  destitute  of  msmy  of  those  resources  which  the  Indians  of  our 
continent,  and  other  savages  possess ;  although  it  is  evident,  that  some 
time  must  have  elapsed  before  he  could  realize^  (if  he  ever  did,)  all  the 
conveniences  which  even  they  enjoy. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  unscriptural  in  supposing  that  aU  the 
primiuve  arts  originated  in  man's  immediate  wants.  Indeed,  they  could 
not  have  been  introduced  in  any  other  way^  for  it  is  prepostei'otls  to  sup- 
pose the  Creator  would  directly  reveal  an  art  to  man,  the  utility  of  which 
he  could  not  perceive,  and  the  exercise  of  which  his  wants  did  not  require. 

Nor  could  any  art  have  been  preserved  in  the  early  ages,  except  it  fur- 
nished conveniences  which  could  not  otherwise  be  procured.  On  no  \ 
other  consideration  could  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  have  been  in- 
duced to  practice  it.  But  when  success  attended  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
genuity in  devising  means  to  supply  their  natural  and  artificial  wants,  the 
simple  arts  would  be  gradually  introduced,  and  their  progress  and  perpe- 
toity  secured  by  practice  and  by  that  alone. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ancients : 

Jove  willed  that  man,  by  Umg  expariemce  taught. 

Should  various  arts  invent  by  gndual  thouffkt,    Qwr,  i,  150. 
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CHAPTER      III- 

Okigiii  or  VcsscLt  for  containinf  water^The  CalabMh  the  finit  one— It  hai  alwajt  been 
Foaad  by  Colanbus  Ui  tb«  cabins  of  Ane>-iauM — InbabitaaU  of  New  Zealnnd,  Jars,  Somatra,  asd  of 
the  Pacific  blaoda  employ  it— Principal  reivel  oC  the  Africaaa— Curiona  remark  of  Pliny  reapoeciaf  it 
— ^^oramon  among  the  ancient  Mexicaaa,  Romuw  and  Egyptiana— Offered  by  the  latter  people  on  thnir 
altara— The  model  after  which  reeaeli  of  capacity  were  originally  formed— I U  figure  etill  preaervorf  in 
■ereral— Ancient  American  resMla  copied  from  it— Peruvian  bottlea—Gurgulcts— The  form  of  tho  Caln- 
boah  prevailed  In  the  raaei  and  goblets  of  the  ancients— ICxtract  from  Persius'  Satires— Ancient  votanla 
forh<ating  water  modeled  after  it— Pipkin— Sauce-pan— Anecdote  of  a  Roman  Dictator — The  cn«- 
■oa  cast  iron  cauldron,  of  great  antiquity ;  similar  in  shape  to  those  used  in  Kgypt,  in  the  time  of  Ra> 
■eses^  -Often  referred  to  in  the'Rible  and  in  the  Iliad— Greciau,  Roman,  Celtic.  Chinese,  and  Pemviaa 
canldions— Expertness  of  Chinese  tinkers— Crcesus  and  the  Drlphic  oracle— Uuiformity  In  the  figwo 
^  of  cauldrons — Cause  of  this — Superiority  of  their  form  over  straight  sided  boilers— Braxen  caahlraM 

highly  prixed — Wxrca  Pots  of  the  Hindoos—.- Women  drawing  water— Auecdote  of  Darius  and  a 
youag  female  of  Sardis— >Doxterity  of  OiiAuial  women  in  b^^lancirig  water  pots— Origin  of  the  Caaopao 
—Ingenuity  and  fraud  of  an  Egyptian  priest — Ecclesiastical  deceptions  in  the  middle  ngea. 

Watbe  being  equally  necessary  as  more  solid  food,  man  would  early  be 
impelled  by  his  appetite,  to  procure  it  in  larger  quantities  than  were  re- 
quired to  allay  his  thirst  upon  a  single  occasion ;  and,  also  the  means  by 
which  he  might  convey  it  with  him,  in  his  wanderings,  and  to  his  family. 
|^\  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  Hrst  of  man's  natural  wants  which 

required  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties  to  supply.     The  luxuri- 
.  ^  ance  of  the  vegetable  region,  in  which  all  agree  that  he  was  placed,  fur- 

r' ,  nished  in  abundance  the  means  that  he  sought ;  and  which  his  natural  sa- 

gacity would  lead  him,  almost  instinctively,  to  adopt.  The  calabash  or 
oouRD,  was  probably  the  first  vessel  used  by  man  for  collecting  and  con- 
tuning  water:  and  although  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  this,  there  is 
evidence,  (that  may  be  deemed  equally  conclusive,)  in  the  general  fact— 
that  man,  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  has  always,  when  under  .rimiiar  cir* 
cunutanc4is^  adopted  the  same  means,  to  accomplish  the  same  objects.  Of 
'  tkisp  proofs  innumerable,  might  be  adduced  from  the  history  of  the  old 

world,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  uses  and  application  of  natural 
productions;  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Columbus 
opened  the  way  to  a  new  world,  having  in  his  search  after  one  continent  dis- 
covered another  (of  which  neither  he,  nor  his  contemporaries  ever  dreamt, 
and  which  in  extent  exceeded  all  that  his  visions  ever  portrayed ;)  he  found 
the  CALABASH  the  principal  vessel  in  use  among  the  inhabitants,  both  for 
containing  and  trans])orting  water.  * 

The  calabashes  of  the  Indians,  (says  Washington  Irving,)  served  all 
the  purposes  of  glass  and  earthenware,  supplying  them  with  all  sorts  of  do- 
mestic utensils.  They  are  produced  on  stately  ti*ees,  of  the  size  of  elms.'  The 
New  Zealanders  possessed  no  other  vessel  for  holding  liquids ;  and  thf 
same  remark  is  applicable  at  the  present  day  to  numerous  savage  tribes. 
Osbeck,  in  his  Voyage  to  China,  remarks,  that  the  Javanese  sold  to  Eu- 
ropean ships,  among  other  necessaries,  "  bottles  of  gourds  filled  with  wa- 
ter, as  it  is  made  up  for  their  own  use."** 

When  Kotzebue  was  at  Owhyhee,  Tamaahmaah  the  king,  although.,  he 

4||nniig'i  Colum.  i,  106,  and  Penny  Mag.  for  1834,  p.  416.    ^  i,  150. 
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possessed  elegant  European  table  ufiteisils,  used  at  dinner,  a  gourd  contain- 
ing taro-dough,  into  which  he  dipped  his  fingers,  and  conveyed  it  by 
them  to  his  mouth,  observing  to  the  Russian  navigator, "  this  is  the  cus- 
tom in  my  country  and  I  will  not  depart  from  it.***  This  conduct  of  Ti^ 
maahmaah,  resembled  that  of  Motezuma.  Solis  observes,  that  he  haiol 
"  cups  of  gold  and  salvers  of  the  same,*'  but  that  he  sometimes  drank  ov0 
of  cocoas  and  natural  shells.'' 

When  Kotzebue  revisited  the  Radack  Islands,  "  he  carried  to  them 
seeds  of  gourds  for  valuable  vessels,"  as  well  as  others  of  which  the 
fruit  is  eaten.*  . 

"  There  is  a  gourd  more  esteemed  ]ty  the  inhabitants  of  Johanna  for 
the  large  shell,  than  for  the  meat.  It  will  hold  a  pailful.  Its  figure  is 
like  a  man's  head,  and  therefore  called  a  calabash."^ 

The  people  of  Sumatra  drink  out  of  the  fruit  called  lahu,  resembling 
the  calabash  of  the  West  Indies :  a  hole  being  made  in  the  side  of  the  ^ 
neck  and  another  one  at  the  top  for  vent.  In  drinking  they  generally 
hold  the  vessel  at  a  distance  above  their  mouths,  (like  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans)  and  catch  the  stream  as  it  falls;  the  liquid  descending  to  the 
stomach  without  the  action  of  swallowing.* 

The  Japanese  have  a  tradition  that  the  first  man  owed  his  being  to  a 
calabash.^ 

Capt.  Harris,  in  his  "  Wild  sports  of  Southern  Africa"  (chap,  xvii.)  in 
descnbing  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Kapaue,  observes,  **  the  furniture 
consisted  exclusively  of  calabashes  of  beer,  ranged  round  the  wall."  And 
again  in  chap,  xx  : — "  a  few  melons,  rather  deserving  the  name  of  vegeta- 
bles, were  the  only  fruit  we  met  with  ;  and  these  I  presume  are  nurtured 
chiefly  for  the  gourd,  which  becomes  their  calabash  or  water  flagon." 

Clavigero  says,  **  the  drinking  vessels  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  were 
made  of  a  fruit  similar  to  gourds.' *' 

For  such  purposes,  the  calabash  has  ever  been  used  wherever  it  was 
known,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  it  grows  and  man  lives. 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  gourds,  a  species  of 
which  were  used  as  food  by  the  Romans,  observes,  "  of  late  they  have 
been  used  in  baths  and  hot  houses  for  pots  and  pitchers ;"  but  he  adds, 
that  they  were  used  in  ancient  times  to  contain  wine,  "  in  place  of  rund- 
lets  and  barrels."  From  him  we  learn  that  the  ancients  had  discovered 
the  means  of  controlling  their  forms  at  pleasure.  He  says, /<?72^  gourds  are 
produced  from  seeds  taken  from  the  neck ;  while  those  from  the  middle 
produce  round  or  spherical  ones,  and  those  from  the  sides,  bring  forth  such 
as  are  short  and  thickM 

Amon^  the  offenngs  which  the  Egyptians  placed  on  their  altars,  was 
the  gourcL  An  undeniable  proof  of  its  value  in  their  estimation ;  for  no- 
thing was  ever  offered  by  the  ancients  to  their  gods,  which  was  not  highly 
esteemed  by  themselves.^  The  consecration  of  this  primeval  vessel,  in 
common  with  other  objects  of  ancient  sacrifice,  doubtless  originated  in  its 
universal  use  in  the  early  ages;  and  most  likely  gave  rise  to  the  subse- 
quent practice  of  dedicating  cups  and  goblets,  of  gold,  silver,  and  some- 
tunes  of  precious  stones. 

As  the  gourd  or  calabash  was  not  only  the  first  vessel  used  to  collect 
and  convey  water,  but  one  apparently  designed  by  the  Creator  for  these 
purposes,  a  figure  of  it  is  here  given. 

*  Voyace  Diicov.  Lon.  1821.  i,  313,  and  ii,  193.    **  Conquest  Mexico,  Lon.  17*24.  iii,  83. 
« in,  1^.    'A  New  Acconnt  of  East  India  and  Persia,  by  Dr.  Fryer.  Lon.  1696.  17. 

•  Marden'fl  Snmat  61 .    '  Bfontaniis'  Japan.  !275.    (  Hist  of  Mexioo.  Lon.  1837.  i.  438. 
k  Nat  Hist  xiz,  5.    *  Wilkinson  i,S76.  ^ 
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This  interesting  production  of  nature  is  entitled  to  par- 

bticular  notice,  bemuse,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  the  original 
model  of  the   earliest  artificial  vessels  of  capacity ;  the 
pattern  from  which  they  were  formed.     It  is  impossible 
to  glance  at  the  figure  without  recognizing  its  striking  re- 
semblance to  our  jugs,  flasks,  jars,  demijohns,  &c.     In- 
deed when  man  first  began  to  make  vessels  of  clay,  he 
had  no  other  pattern  to  guide  him  in  their  formation  but 
this,  one  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  familiar,  and  the^ 
No.  1.   .  i       figure  of  which  experience  had  taught  him  was  so  well 
adapted  to  his  wants.     Independent  of  other  advantages  of  this  form,  it 
is  the  best  to  impart  strength  to  fragile  materials. 

That  the  long  necked  vases  of  the  ancients  were  modeled  afler  it,  is 
obvious.  Many  of  them  differ  nothing  from  it  in  form,  except  in  the  ad- 
y  dition  of  a  handle  and  base.  The  oldest  vessels  figured  in  the  Grandb 
Debceiftion  of  Egypt,  by  the  Savans  of  France,  and  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
late  work  on  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  fac-similes  of  it.  The  same  remaik 
applies  to  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese. 


No.  S.    Ancient  Vaaei. 

The  first  three  on  the  left  are  of  earthenware  from  Thebes,  from 
Wilkinson's  second  volume,  p.  345,  354.  "  Golden  ewers"  of  a  similar 
form  were  used  by  the  rich  Egyptians  for  containing  water,  to  wash  the' 
hands  and  feet  of  their  ^ests.  (page  202.)  The  next  ia  Etruscan,  from 
the  "  History  of  the  ancient  people  of  Italy."  Florence  1832.  Plate  82. 
The  adjoining  one  is  a  Chinese  vase,  from  "  Designs  of  Chinese  BuiU* 
ings,  Funiiture,"  &c.  Lon.  1757.  The  last  is  from  Egypt  Similar  shapsfl 
vessels  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  people  might  easily  be  pro- 
duced. See  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  page  408,  and  Grande  Descr^ 
tian,  E.  M.  Vol.  2.  Plates  I,  I,  and  F,  F.  In  the  Hamilton  Collection  of 
Vases,  examples  may  be  found.  In  the  splendid  volume  of  plates  to 
D'Agincourt's  Storia  Dell'  Arte,  the  figure  of  the  gourd  may  be  seen  to  . 
have  preirailed  in  artificial  vessels  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  up  to  the 
twelflh  centuries. 

Nimierous  vessels  from  the  tombs  of  the  Incas,  are  identical  in  figure 
with  the  calabash;  while  others,  retaining  its  general  feature,  have  tiw 
bellied  part  worked  into  resemblances  of  the  human  face.  As  sevanl 
old  Peruvian  bottles  exhibit  a  peculiar  and  useful  feature,  we  have  inserted 
(fig^ure  3,)  a  representation  of  one,  in  the  possession  of  J.  R.  Chilton,  M.  D. 
of  this  city.  An  opening  is  formed  in  the  inner  side  of  the  handle  which 
communicates  with  the  mterior  of  the  vessel,  by  a  smaller  one  made 
through  the  side,  as  shown  in  the  section.  By  this  device  air  is  admit- 
ted,  and  a  person  can  either  drink  from,  or  pour  out  the  cotrteirtSi  with- 
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out  oxpelHenoing  that  disagreeable  gurgling 
which  accomp^ies  the  emptying  of  a  modem 
bottle.  The  openings  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  very  shrill  whvttle — by  blowing  into  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  a  sound  is  produced, 
equal  to  that  from  a  boatswain's  call  on 
board  a  man  of  war. 

These  vessels  hnve  been  noticed  by  most 

travelers  in  South  America.     They  are  some- 

„^  ,    « J..  -  ^.  times  found  double — two  beine  connected  at 

the  bottom  with  only  one  discharging  onnce. 
Some  are  of  silver.  Frezier,  among  others,  gives  a  figiu^  of  one  resembling 
two  gourds  united.  It  **  consists  of  two  bottles  joined  together,  each  about  « 
six  inches  high,  having  a  hole  (tube)  of  communication  at  the  bottom.  One 
of  them  is  open,  and  the  other  has  on  its  orifice  a  little  animal,  like  a  mon-  ' 
key,  eaUng  a  cod  of  some  sort ;  under  which  is  a  hole  which  makes  a  whist- 
ling when  water  \b  poured  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  other  bottle,  or  when 
that  within  is  but  shaken ;  because  the  air  being  pressed  along  the  surface  |^' 

of  both  bottles,  is  forced  out  at  that  little  hole  in  a.  violent  manner.'** 

These  whistles  are  so  constructed,  as  to  play  either  when  the  air  is 
drawn  in  through  them,  or  forced  out.  Perhaps  the  water  organs  of  the 
ancients,  were  orightaUy  little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  similar  vessels. 
M,  Prezier  thought  the  smallest  of  these  bottles  were  designed  expressly 
to  produce  music ;  if  so,  they  are  (we  suppose)  the  only  water  instru- 
ments extant.^ 

The  large  earthen  vessels  used  by  the  water  carriers  of  Mexico,  strict- 
ly resemble  the  gourd.     Saturday  Mag.  vol.  vi,  128. 

The  "gurgulets"  of  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  Egyptians  of  the  present* 
day,  are  rather  larger,  but  of  the  same  shape  as  the  Florence  flask,  i.  e; 
of  the  gourd.  They  are  formed  **  of  a  porous  earth,  and  are  so  called, 
from  the  sound  made  when  water  is  poured  out  of  them  to  be  drunk,  as 


»  A  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  d».  in  1712,  '13,  '14.  Lon.  1717.  274. 

^  The  following  extract  from  a  late  newspaper  affbrda  additional  information  respect- 
ing tfaeee  veseelfl  m  remote  ages: 

-TliBptnnaM  Pampai. — ^We  recently  gave  a  description  of  on  ancient  subterranean 
chy,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  or  some  other  sudden  convulsion  of  nature,  lately 
diMTered  near  the  port  of  Guarmey,  in  Truxillo,  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  only  ac- 
count of  it  which  appears  to  have  as  yet  been  received  in  the  United  States,  was  brought 
by  Capt  Ray  of  Nantucket,  who  a  few  weeks  since  returned  from  the  South  Seas  in 
Ine  ship  Logan,  and  who,  having  visited  the  spot  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Guarmey 
were  excavating  the  buried  streets  and  buildings,  obtained  several  interesting  relies  of 
its  ancient  bat  unknown  population.  The  Portland  Orion  describes  some  of  these,  of 
which  we  did  not  find  any  mention  in  the  Nantucket  Inquirer  from  whom  we  derived 
our  fonner  information,  and  ifaey  are  of  a  character  which  may  possibly  aflbrd  the  dili- 
gent aotiquaiy  some  due  to  the  age  and  origin  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged. 
They  are  two  grotesquely  shaped  earthen  vessels,  somewhat  rudely  yet  ingeniously 
constmcted,  of  a  species  of  clay,  colored  or  burnt  nearly  black.  One  of  thenc,  which 
is  capable  of  holding  about  a  pint,  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  auail,  with  a  spout  two 
incbec  long,  rising  from  the  centre  of  ihe  back,  from  which  also  a  handle  extends  to 
the  side. 

Hw  odier  is  a  double  veMel,  connected  at  the  centre,  and  also  at  the  top,  by  a  handle 
reaching  from  the  spout  or  nozzle  of  one  vessel  to  the  upper  port  of  the  other^p-the  lat-- 
ter  not  being  perforated  but  wrought  into  the  likeness  of  a  very  unprepossessing  hu- 
man eonnteuance.  At  die  hanik  of  what  may  be  considered  the  head  of  this  Ace,  is  a- 
small  hole,  so  contrived  that  on  blowing  into  the  month  of  the  vessel  a  shrill  note  it 
pCMluced,  similar  to  that  of  a  boatswain's  call.  From  the  activity  wiA  which  tlie  ezca- 
TstionB  were  moceeding  when  Capt  Ray  left  the  place,  it  may  oe  booed  that  diaoover- 
iai  wiD  b«  maih  i^hidi  will  fleetly  edd  to  the  sotiqaariaB  history  ef  ttiis  ceedasnt" 
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the  Indians  do  without  toucbine  it  with  their  lip8>"*  The  bottles  of  the 
Negroes  of  Africa,  are  made  of  woven  grass  of  the  same  shape.  Earth- 
en^rgulets  for  cooling  liquids  are  made  in  this  ci^. 

The  gourd  was  not  merely  imitated  by  primitive  potters  and  braziers, 
but  when  the  arts  were  at  their  zenith,  its  ngure  predominated  in  the  most 
elaborate  of  vases.  The  preceding  remarks  show,  that  thejanm  of  manj 
of  our  ordinary  vessels  of  capacity,  did  not  originate  in  caprice  or  by 
chance,  but  are  derived  from  nature ;  that  the  pattern  which  man  has  co- 
pied, was  furnished  him  by  his  Maker ;  and  that  with  all  his  ingenuity;^ 
ne  has  never  been  able  to  supersede  it.  Fersius  in  his  third  Satire,  d- 
ludes  to  the  transition  from  primitive  earthenware  and  brazen  vessels  to 
those  which  luxury  had  introduced  in  his  days : 

Now  gold  hath  banished  Noma's  simple  vase, 

And  the  plain  brass  of  Satom's  fhigal  days. — 

No IV  do  we  see  to  precious  goblets  tom, 

The  Tuscan  pitcher,  and  the  vestal  am.    JDnntaiON^  105. 


VESSELS   FOR  HEATING  WATER. 

Althongli  not  strictly  connected  with  the  subject,  we  may  obaerr* 
that  the  gourd  is  probaoly  the  ori^nal  vessel  for  heating  toater^  anMmg^ 
^,  In  these  and  other  applications,  die  neck  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
handle,  and  an  opening  made  into  the  body  by  removing  a  portion  of  il^ 
(see  illustration  No.  4,)  its  exterior  being  kept  moistened  by  water  wliile 
on  the  fire,  as  still  practised  by  some  people,  while  others  apply  a  CKiatuig 
'of  clay  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  flame. 

In  some  parts  where  the  calabash  or  gourd  is  not  cultivated,  cocoa  shells 
are  used  in  the  same  manner.  Kotzebve  found  the  Radack  Islanders 
thus  heating  liquids.  '*  On  my  return,  I  fell  in  with  a  company  sitting 
round  a  fire  and  boiling  something  in  cocoa  shells."^  A  pnmitive  Su- 
matron  vessel  for  boiling  rice  is  the  bamboo,  which  is  still  used — ^by  the 
'time  the  rice  is  dressed,  the  vessel  is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fire.*  When 
:in  process  of  time,  vessels  for  heating  water  were  formed  wholly  of  clay, 
they  were  fashioned  after  the  gourd.  Figures  of  ancient  saucepam  both 
of  metal  and  fictile  ware,  greatly  resemble  it,  and  so  do  some  of  those  of 
modem  times.     The  common  earthenware  pipkin  is  an  example. 

This  useful  implement  has  come  down  from  very  remote  ages,  and 
apparently  with  slight  alteration  m  its  figure.  (See  figure  in  No.  4.)  In 
some  parts  of  Europe,  its  form  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  the  gonrd. 

It  is  used  over  all  the  easten 
world.  Dampier  observed  in 
Tonquin,  "  women  sitting  in  the 
streets  with  a  pipkin,  over  a  small 
fire  full  of  chau,"  or  tea,  which 
they  thus  prepared  and  sold.' 
Fosbroke  enumerating  the  house- 
hold utensils  represented  in 
Egyptian  sculptures,  remarks, 
"we  meet  too  with  Tessels  of 
No.  4.  Goord,  Csaldron,  and  PipkiBi  ^^  precise  form  of  modern  sauee* 

pans."*  An  interesting  circnm- 
stance  is  recorded  in  Roman  history  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
vessels.    Marcus  Curius  Dentatus,  who  was  three  times  Consul,  was  m 


•Frver's India  and  Persia,  p.  47.  ^ 

Discov.  ii,  109,  and  iii,  158,  and  Fryer's  India,  7. 
s's Snmatra, 60.    ' Dimpisi^ Voyage. Loo.  1706. ii, 81.    •IteTbpof.SS. 
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remarkable  for  his  frugally  as  his  pBtriotisni.  During  the  time  that  he 
iwayed  the  destiiiies  of  his  country,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  vi- 
sited him  at  his  cottage^  and  found  him  boiling  vegetables  in  an  earthen 
pot  or  pipkin  ;  they  attempted  to  bribe  him  with  large  presents ;  but  he 
chartcteristically  replied,  '*  I  prefer  my  earthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels 
of  gold  ami  of  silver."  To  this  Juvenal  alludes,  when  contrasting  the 
fhimlity  of  fi)nner  times  with  the  luxury  of  his  contemporaries  : 

When  with  tlie  harbM*  he  gatiiered,  Curius  stood 

And  scetlied  h'i»  pottage  o*er  the  flaming  wood ; 

That  simple  mess,  an  old  Dictator's  treat. 

The  highway  lahorer  now  would  scorn  to  eat     Sat.  xi,  105. 

The  common  cast  iron  hellicd  kettle  or  cauldron,  furnishes  another 
proof  of  the  forms  of  culinary  vessels  having  undergone  little  or  no 
change,  while  passing  throu^  so  many  ages  :  its  shape  is  precisely  the 
nme  as  that  of  the  situla  or  pot,  sculptured  on  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis, 
(See  its  figure  in  No.  4,  and  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  402,  413.)  Others 
with  ears  and  feet,  are  delineated  in  the  Theban  sculptures.  In  the  tomb 
of  Runeses  the  Third,  is  a  graphic  representation  of  an  Egyptian  kitchen, 
flfaowing  the  processes  of  slaying  the  animals— cutting  the  joints— pre- 
*  paring  ingredients  for  seasoning — boiling  the  meat — stirring  the  fhne — 
making  and  baking  bread,  &c.  &c.  The  cauldrons  of  various  sizes  are 
similar  in  shape  to  ours.  Wilkinson's  An.  Egyp.  ii,  351,  383,  385.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  boilers  of  this  form  were  common  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world  ;  that  the  '  pottage  '  by  which  Jacob  defrauded 
Bsau  of  his  birdiright ;  and  the  '  savoury  meat,'  w^hich  Rebecca  cooked 
for  Isaac,  were  prepared  in  them.  To  one  of  these,  Job  referred ;  ''  out 
of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  cauldron."  xli,  20. 
And  Elisha  also,  when  he  said  to  his  servant.  *'  Set  on  the  great  pot,  and 
seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  tlie  prophets."  2  Kings,  iv,  38.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  whose  writings  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object : 

.\nd  soon  the  flames  encompassing  around  its  amnU  beUif. 

iliadf  xviii,  427.     Cowper 

Sach  were  the  boilers  of  Argos,  (respecting  which  arose  the  saying,  "  a 
cook  from  Elis — a  cauldron  from  Argos — tajfcstry  from  Corinth,  &c.)  and 
I  of  the  Spartans,  in  which  they  prepared  their  famous  *  black  broth.'  A 
figure  of  a  Roman  cauldron,  in  which  the  priests  boiled  their  portion  of 
the  sacrifice,  is  given  by  Misson,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels,  plate  4. 
It  hfts  a  bail,  three  studs  or  feet,  and  is  of  a  spherical  shape  resembling 
onrSf  but  ornamented  with  figures  round  its  sides. 

The  same  shaped  boilers  were  common  among  the  Gauls,  who  probably 
derived  the  knowledge  of  making  them  from  the  Phenicians.  The  art 
of  tmmMg  culinary  vessels,  which  they  are  said  to  have  invented,  (Pliny, 
Nat.  HisL  xxxiv,  17,)  was  most  likely  obtained  from  the  same  source.^ 
The  Celtiberi  are  said  to  have  been  expert  workers  of  iron.  Their 
'*  most  ancient  iron  pot,"  had  ears  and  feet,  and  was  shaped  like  those  of 
the  Egyptians.  (See  its  figure  in  '  Scottish  Gael.'  p.  316.  The  cast  iron 
cauldrons  of  the  Chinese  are  also  examples.  These  arc  made  very  thin ; 
and  what  is  singular,  their  mechanics  have  the  art  of  soldering  them  when 
cncked,  with  portions  of  the  same  metal,  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe  and 
small  furnace.®     They  are  the  principal  article  of  furniture  in  the  dwell - 


*-F1utBich,  fays  they  were  Uarmmg. 

^Plinj,  b.  xii,  1,  siys,  the  Gauls  were  first  induced  to  invade  Rome,  by  one  of  their 
eoantiymen,  a  MtiA,  who  had  lou  worked  in  that  oitf .  He  carried  home,  figs,  raisins, 
oil  and  wins,  which  *'  aet  the  taelh  of  his  countrymen   watering."    HoUamrs  Tnmi, 

cuj^Qg^  Q^  iliojt  nay  this  moming  in  the  TiUags  of  Pmihnm,  I  had  sn  oppor 


-  n 
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ings  of  the  poor.  The  kettles  of  the  Chinese  says  Mr.  Bell,  (who  lodged 
one  day  in  a  cook's  house  near  Pekin,)  "  are  indeed  very  thin,  and  made 
of  cast  iron,  being  extremely  smooth  both  within  and  without."  Fuel  is 
scarce  and  tliey  used  bellows  to  heat  them.^  These  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  have  undergone  any  change  from  the  remotest  times,  and  they 
arc  in  all  probability  of  the  same  iorm  as  the  celebrated  cauldrons  of  an- 
tiquity. That  those  of  the  Scythians,  the  ancient  Tartars  and  Chinoie, 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Grreeks,  is  asserted  by  Herodotus.  "As 
Scythia  is  barren  of  wood,  they  have  the  following  contrivance  to  dresi^ 
the  flesh  of  the  victim :  having  flayed  the  animal,  they  strip  the  flesh 
iilirom  the  bones ;  and  if  they  have  them  at  hand,  they  throw  it  into  certain 
jfoU  made  in  Scythia^  and  reremblino  the  lesbian  cauldrons,  though 
somewhat  Icu-ger."     Herod,  iv,  61. 

The  boilers  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  had  the  same  ge- 
neral form.  See  plate  31  of  Frezier's  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  in  1712, 
'13,  '14.  As  these  people  had  not  the  use  of  iron,  their  vessels  were  of 
earthenware,  copper  and  its  alloys,  silver,  and  even  of  gold.  In  the  temple 
pie  at  Cusco,  **  were  boyline  pots  and  other  vessels  of  gold."  Two  enor- 
mous cauldrons  were  carried  by  the  conquerors  to  Spain,  ''  each  suflficient 
wherein  to  boyle  a  cow."  (Purchas'  Pilgrimage,  1061,  and  1073.)  The 
negroes  of  Africa,  made  theirs  of  the  same  shape.  (Generale  Histoire, 
tom.  V,  Planche  88.)  Large  cauldrons  were  common  of  old ;  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  &c.  and  in  the  Bible.  Maho- 
met, in  the  34th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  speaks  of  large  cauldrons  be^ 
longin"^  to  David.  Some  of  those  represented  at  Thebes,  appear  sut 
ficiently  capacious  to  contain  the  cooks  that  attend  them.  Croesus  boiled 
together  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  in  a  large  brasen  cauldron,  which  had  a 
cover  of  the  same  metal ;  hence  the  reply  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  the 
demand  of  his  ambassadors  to  be  informed  what  Croesus  was  at  that  mo- 
ment doing : 

E'en  now  the  odors  to  my  sense  that  rise 
A  tortoise  boiling  with  a  lamb  supplies. 
Where  brass  below,  and  brass  above  it  lies.     Herod,  i,  47. 

The  question  naturally  arises — why  such  uniformity  in  the  figure  of  thw 
'Utensil  ?  and  what  has  induced  people  in  distant  times  and  countries  to 
make  it  resemble  a  |xn'tion  of  a  hollow  sphere  or  spheroid,  instead  of 
forming  it  with  plane  sides  and  bottom  ?  It  is  clear  dierc  was  some  con* 
trolling  reason  for  this—else  why  should  the  fanciful  Greek  and  RoniBn 
artists,  have  permitted  it  to  retain  its  primitive  form,  while  all  other  house- 
hold implements,  as  lamjis,  vases,  drinking  vessels,  and  tripods,  &:c.  were 
mouldea  by  them'  into  endless  shapes  Brasen  cauldrons  we  know  were 
highly  prized.  They  were  sometimes  polished,  and  their  sides  richly  or- 
namented, but  still  their  general  form  was  the  same  as  those  of  more  an- 
cient people.  In  this  respect,  both  Greeks  and  Romans  left  them  as  they 
found  them.  The  reason  is  obvious.  When  a  liquid  is  heated  in  a  cy- 
lindrical or  other  vessel  having  perpendicular  sides,  it  easily  *'  boHs  over  ;* 
but  when  the  sides  incline  imvarcb  at  the  top,  as  in  these  cauldrons ;  it 
cannot  well  be  thrown  out  by  ebullition  alone ;  for  the  heated  waves  as  they 

tanity  of  seeing  a  tinker  execute  what  I  believe  k  unknown  in  Europe.  He  mended 
and  soldered  frying-pans  of  cast  iron,  that  were  cracked  and  full  of  holes,  and  restored 
them  to  their  primitive  state,  so  diat  they  became  as  serviceable  as  ever.  He  even  took 
BO  little  pains  to  effect  this,  and  succeeded  so  speedily,  as  to  excite  my  astonishment** 
Van  Braam't  Joomal  of  the  Dateh  embassy  to  China,  1794-^.  Lon.  1798.  ii,  78^  sad 
Chinsss  Repository,  Canton,  1838.  iv,  38. 
^'  from  Petersborsli  to  direm  psvti  of  Asia.  Lon.  1764.  i,  SISl 
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rite  are  directed  towards  the  centre, $irhere  their  force  is  expended  against?" 
each  other.     Djrers,  brewers,  distillers,  &c.  are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
The  remote  Ancients  had  therefore  observed  the  inefficiency  of  straight 
sided  boilers,  and  applied  a  simple  and  beautiful  remedy ;  one  whch  wat 
poi^ly  suggested  by  the  previous  use  of  natural  vesse^  as  the  gourJJ^ 
&C.'''  This  IS  no  mean  proof  of  their  sagacity,  and  of  the  early  progress  of 
the  arts  of  founding  and  moulding.     From  the  extreme  antiquity  of  these 
cauldrons,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  form  is  similar  to  the  pattern, 
^  which  Tubal-Cain  himself  used,  and  which  he  taueht  his  pupils  to  imitate. 
Similar  vjcssels  are  found  in  the  workshops   of  Vulcan.     Sfte  plate  20, 
Painting,  in  D'Agincourt's  Storia  Dell* Arte,  Prato,  1827.     Bnisen  caul^ 
drons  were  formerly  considered  suitable  presents  for  kings — rewards  of 
▼alop— prizes  in  the  games,  &c.     Of  the  gifts  offered  by  Agamemnon  to 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  were — 

Seven  tripods,  never  sullied  yet  by  fire ; 

Of  gold,  ten  talents;  twshtt  cauldroxs  bright" 

madj  ix,  150.     Cowptr. 

They  were  among  the  goods  which  Priam  took  to  redeem  the  body  of 

Hector. 

He  also  took  ten  talenti  forth  of  gold, 

All  weighed ;  two  splendid  tripods ;  cauldrons  four ; 

And  after  these  a  cup  of  matchleas  worth.    lb,  xxiv.  294. 

The  priyes  at  the  funeral  games  on  the  death  of  Patrocles,  were — 

*  Capacious  oauldrors,  tripods  bright' 

In  the  17th  century,  they  were  considered  suitable  presents  to  a  Persian 
Emir — "  At  length  he  came,  and  was  presented  by  the  caravan-Bashi 
with  a  piece  of  satin,  half  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  two  large  copper 
cauldrons."     Tavernier's  Trav.  Lon.  1678.  61. 

These  unobtrusive  vessels  are  now  used  without  exciting  a  thought  of 
their  worth,  or  of  the  ingenuity  of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
them ;  although  they  have  contributed  infinitely  more  to  the  real  comfort 
and  innocent  gratification  of  man,  than  all  the  splendid  vases  that  were 
ever  made.  These  have  always  had  their  admirers  and  historians.  Vo- 
lumes embellished  with  costly  illustrations,  have  been  written  on  their 
forms,  materials,  ages  and  authors ;  but  no  modem  Hamilton,  has  entered 
the  kitchen  to  record  and  illustrate  the  origin,  improvement,  modifications 
a|i|d  various  uses  of  the  cauldron.  This  vessel,  like  a  despised  but  ne- 
cessary attendant,  has  been  the  inseparable  companion  of  man  in  his  pro- 
gress from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  has  administered  to  his  necessi- 
ties at  every  stage :  yet  it  has  ever  been  disregarded,  while  literary  cuisi- 
niers  have  expatiated  in  numerous  treatises  on  the  virtues  of  meats  pre- 
pared in  it.  Endless  are  the  essays  on  sauces,  but  the  history  of  the  more 
useful  sauce-pan  is  yet  to  be  written.  An  account  of  this  vessel  and  of 
the  cauldron,  would  place  in  a  very  novel  and  instructive  light,  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  the  world ;  ana  an  examination  of  the  various  modes 
of  healing  the  latter,  would  bring  to  view  many  excellent  devices  ibr 
economi^g  fueL^ 

'Vjksie'nsed  by  oriental  women  to  coiivey  wftter  from  public  wells  and 
fountains  for  domestic  purposes,  are  often  referi'ed  to,  by  mcred  and  pro- 
fane authors.     Figure  No.  5,  represents  a  female  of  Hindostan,  bearing 

■  See  the  aadent  PeraTian  flnrnace  in  F^zier's  Veyage  to  the  South  Seas,  by  which 
Ant  cauldroni  were  heated  by  a  very  small  pot  of  lama's  dung,  or  of  the  plant  ieho ; 
which  were  i^si  for  want  of  other  fuel  k.  . 
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one,  the  snape  of  which,  closely  resembles  tho 
gourd  with  the  neck  removed.     This  is  their  ge- 
neral form  throughout  the  east.     The  Hindoos, 
^  C^BR?  have  tliem  of  copper  or  brass,  as  well  as  of  earth- 

enware, but  they  are  all  shaped  alike.     ^^  is 
not  a  little  singular,  because  a  deviation 'finom  a 
globular  to  a  cylindrical  form,  would  enable  their 
mechanics  to  make  those  of  metal  at  much   leK 
expense.     They   therefore    adhere   to  the  pri- 
mitive  model,  because   of  its  superiority  over 
others,  or  from  that  adhesion  to  ancient  customs 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  Asiatic 
character.     In  the  early  ages  it  was  the  univer- 
sal custom  for  young  women  to  draw  water. 
The  daughters  of  princes  and  chief  men,  were 
not  exempt  from  it.     Isis  and  Osins  are  sometimes  represented  with  wa- 
ter vessels  on  their  heads.     There  are  several  interestmg  examples  in  the 
Old  Testament.     Homer,  as  might  be  expected,  frequently  introduces  fe- 
males thus  occupied.     When  Nestor  entertained  Telemachus,  he  bade 

The  handmaids  for  the  feaat  prepare^ 

The  seatg  to  range,  the  firagrant  wood  to  bring, 

And  limpid  waters  from  tho  living  spring.     Od^t.  iii,  544.  Popt, 

And  again  at  Ithaca ; 

With  duteous  haste  a  bevy  fair. 

Of  twenty  virgins  to  the  spring  repair : 

»  «  «  •  •  * 

Soon  from  the  foont,  with  each  a  brimming  nm, 

(Eumaeus  in  their  train)  the  maids  return,     lb,  zx,  193  and. 802. 

Fountains  and  wells  became  the  ordinary  places  of  assembly  for  yomig 
people— especially,  "at  the  time  of  the  evening,  the  time  that  women  go 
out  to  draw  water."  Gren.  xxiv,  11.  Several  of  the  Patriarchs  first  be- 
hedd  their  future  wives  on  these  occasions  ;  and  were  doubtless  as  much 
captivated  by  their  industry  and  benevolent  dispositions  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  strangers  and  travelers,  as  by  their  personal  charms.     It  was 

Beside  a  chrystal  spring — 

that  Ulysses  met  the  daughter  of  Antiphates.  Travelers  have  often  no- 
ticed the  singular  tact  with  which  Asiatic  women  balance  several  of  tWae 
water  pots  on  their  heads  without  once  touching  them  with  their  hands. 
"  The  finest  daunes  of  the  Grentoos  disdained  not  to  carry  water  on  their 
heads,  with  sometimes  two  or  three  earthen  pots  over  one  another ^  for  house- 
hold service ;  the  like  do  all  the  women  of  the  Gentiles."  Fryer's  Trav. 
117.  At  one  of  their  religious  festivals,  Hindoo  women,  "  have  a  custom 
of  dancing  with  several  pots  of  water  on  their  heads,  placed  one  above 
another."     Sonnerat,  i,  150. 

A  very  pleasing  instance  of  female  dexterity  in  carrying  water,  is  re- 
corded by  Herodotus,  v,  12.  As  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  was  sitting  pub- 
licly in  one  of  the  streets  of  Sardis,  he  observed  a  young  wornaa  oi  fireat 
eleganco  and  beauty,  bearing  a  vessel  on  her  head,  Icadmg  a  ffibrse  by  a 
bridle  fastened  round  her  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  spinning  some  thread. 
Darius  viewed  her  as  she  passed,  with  attentive  curiosity,  observing  that 
her  employments  were  not  those  of  a  Persian,  Lydian,  nor  indeed  of  any 
Asiatic  female  ;  prompted  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  sent  some  of  his  at- 
to  observe  what  she  did  with  the  horse.  They  accordingly  fbl- 
-When  she  came  to  the  river,  she  gave  the  -kMrik  «ome  water 
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and  then  filled  her  pitcher :  having  dbne  this,  she  returned  by  the  wiv 
she  came»  with  the  pitcher  of  water  on  hlsr  head,  the  horse  fastened  byft 
bridle  to  her  arm,  and  as  before,  employed  in  spinning. 

Industnous  labor  is  an  ornament  to  every  young  woman — indeed  nei- 
tfafiv  the  symmetry  of  her  person,  nor..the  vigor  of  her  mind,  can  be  per- 
fectly developed  without  it.     The  fine  forms  and  glovi^ng  health  of  the 
women  of  old,  were  chiefly  owing  to  their  temperate  modes  of  living,  . 
their  industnous  habits,  and  the  exercise  they  took  in  the  open  air. 

A  circumstance  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptians, 
accounts  for  the  peculiar  form  of  one  of  their  favorite  ves- 
sels, the  Canopus;  the  annexed  figure  of  which,  is  taken 
from  the  *  History  of  the  ancient  people  of  Italy,'  plate  2T» 
It  was  named  alter  one  of  their  deities,  who  became  fa- 
mous on  account  of  a  victory  which  he  obtained  over 
the  Chaldean  deity,  Fibb; — ^e  story  of  which  exhibits 
no  small  degree  of  ingenuity  in  a  priest,  and  it  affords  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  miracles  by  which  people  v/ere  de- 
luded in  remote  times.  The  Chaldeans  boasted,  as  they 
justly  mi^ht,  of  the  unlimited  power  of  their  god,  and 
No.  t.  A  CsMpu.    they  earned  him  about  to  combat  with  those  of  other 

provinces,  all  which  he  easily  overcame  and  destroyed, 
for  none  of  their  images  were  able  to  resist  the  force  of^re  / — At  length 
a  shrewd  priest  of  Canopus,  devised  this  artifice  and  challenged  the  Chal- 
deans to  a  trial.  He  took  an  earthen  jar,  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
which  he  drilled  a  ereat  number  of  small  holes  ; — these  he  stopt  up  with 
wax,  and  then  fillea  the  jar  with  water :  he  secured  the  head  of  an  old 
image  upon  it,  and  having  painted  and  sufHciently  disguised  it,  brought 
it  forth  as  the  god  Canopus !  In  the  conflict  with  the  Chaldean  Deity 
the  wax  was  soon  melted  by  the  latter,  when  the  water  rushed  out  of  the 
holes,  and  quickly  extinguished  the  flames.  Univ.  Hist,  i,  206.  In  me- 
mory of  this  victory,  vessels  resembling  the  figure  of  the  god  used  on 
this  occasion  became  common.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  figure  of  one  which 
he  brought  with  him  fi*om  Egypt.  Trav.  425.  See  Montfaucon,  torn,  ii, 
liv.  i,  cap.  18.  A  figure  of  one  throwing  out  water  from  numerous  holes 
on  every  side  is  also  given.  Tom.  ii,  liv.  iii. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  superstition  in  the  middle  ages,  is  quoted 
by  Ba^le  from  Baronius ;  being  a  trial  of  the  virtue  in  the  bones  of  two 
aaints ;  or  rather  a  contest  of  priestly  skill.  SL  Martinis  relics  being 
carried  over  all  France  came  to  Auxerre,  and  were  deposited  in  the 
dnirch  of  St.  Germainf  where  they  wrought  several  miracles.  The 
priests  oi  the  latter  considered  him  as  great  a  saint  as  the  former ;  they 
therefore  demanded  one  half  of  the  receipts,  "  which,  were  considerable;" 
but  Martin's  priests  contended  that  it  was  his  relics  that  performed  all 
the  miracles,  and  therefore  all  the  gifts  belonged  to  them.  To  prove 
this,  they  proposed  that  a  sick  person  should  be  put  between  the  shrines 
of  the  saints,  to  ascertain  which  performed  the  cure.  They  therefore 
laid  a  leper  Ijetween  them,  and  he  was  healed  on  that  side  which  wlis 
Qext  to  St.  Martin's  bones,  and  not  on  the  other  !  the  sick  man  then  very 
iiaturdly  turned  his  other  side,  and  was  instantly  healed  on  that  also ! 
Cardinal  Baronius  in  commenting  on  this  result,  seriously  observes,  that 
St.  Grermain  was  as  great  a  saint  as  St  Martin,  but  that  as  the  latter  had 
done  him  the  favor  of  a  vint,  he  suspended  the  influence  he  had  with  ** 
God,  to  do  his  gitett  the  greatest  honor !  The  custom  of  having  patron 
saints  or  gods  was  universal  among  the  ancient  heathen ;  and  the  same  sys-  ^^ 
tern  wai-eanied  by  half  pagan  christians  of  the  dark  ages  to  an  mcredible-    ^ 
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tfktent.  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  chamel  house — ^Uie  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  above  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

Oh  Wills— Water  one  of  the  fint  objects  of  ancient  hutbandmeil— Lot— Welb  before  tbe  deluf*— 
Dif  ginf  them  throuf  h  rock  tiibseqaent  to  the  use  of  metala — ^Art  of  digging  them  carried  to  great  per- 
Ibetion  by  the  Asiatics— Modem  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  soils  derired  from  the  East — Wells 
often  the  naclei  of  cities — ^Private  wells  common  of  old— Public  wells  infested  by  Banditti — Wells  uu- 
merous  in  Graeeo— Introduced  there  by  Danaoa— Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  mytholngk  ages 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Lacedemoa  thrown  into  wells — Phenidan,  Carthagenian  and  Roman 
wells  extant— 4?cssar  and  Pompey's  knowledge  of  making  weHs  enabled  them  to  conquer— City  of 
Pompeii  discorered  by  digging  a  well— Wells  in  China,  Persia,  Palestine,  India,  and  Turkey— Cistermi 
of  8<domon— Sufferings  of  trsvelers  fWnn  thirst— Affecting  account  fh>m  Leo  AfHcanus — Mr.  Bruce  hi 
Abyssinia — Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon— Hindoos  praying  for  water— Caravan  of  3000  persons  and  1800 
camels  perished  in  the  African  desert— Crusaders. 

As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  extend- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  frotn  their  first  abode ;  and  in  searching 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtsdning  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  in  their  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
times,  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  "  so  that  they  could 
not  dwell  together,"  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate,  Lcit 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "  it  was  weU  watered  every  where.* 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "  Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  ;"  in  plain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water ;  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  period  of  mans'  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  v;ells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  the 
earthy  in  search  of  water.     Wells,  we  have  i^o  doubt,  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery.    At  first,  they  were  probahly  nothing  more  than  shallow  cavities 
dug  in  moist  places ;  and  their  depth  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surface  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple.    The  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  South  Africa,"  were  of  this  description.     They  were  but  two  feet 
deep  and  were  emptied  every  morning.     Thq  people  of  New  Holland 
Jthe  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
^at  which  Dampier,  when  on  the  coast  in  1688,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
•ships.   He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  water  at  wells  which  had  baen 
rdug  by  the  natives."     Bumey's  Voy.  iv,  260.     Wells  are  also  connected 
with  tiie  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
*Airhen  .dyeovered  by  Kotzebue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  had 
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• 
da^  for  water.     Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28,  66,  and  iii,  145,  223.     The  fresh         * 
water  which  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  the  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span- 
iards, who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.     Personal 
Nor.  of  (Mum.  67.  Boiton,  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimensions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit;  and  his  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  fixit  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  depth  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  i^t  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  tJbe  conmiencement  of  history,  | 

the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
Hood,  perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present.  On  this  supposition  only,  can  we 
reconcde  the  selection  of  locauons  for  them  composed  wholly/  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
ind  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man^s  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
central  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants,  and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  would  nggpssarily  ^ 
contribute  to  this  result.  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  oAhe  An- 
cient Israelites,"  justly  observes,  **  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessar 
rily  induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and  ^ 

more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  ram  seldom  fell."  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
vorld,  even  in  modem  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cal skill  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz :  by  first  constructing  a  curb,  (of  stone,  brick, 
&c.)  which  setdes  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  sun-ounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  tlie  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
strangers  and  travelers.  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  **  by  the  way"  of  this  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecca.  And  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
he  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequendy  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  of  its 
waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;)  but,  before  die  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  the  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  before  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  he  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness," or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world, 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  its  loca- 
tion determined  accorcung  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  viii,  6,)  "  beca»iso  »t  that 
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■  place  only  there  are  springs  and  pits  (wells)  of  water."  Pliny  makes  the 
same  remark,  and  speaks  of  its  **  abundance  of  water."  Nat.  His.  v,  25, 
Bonnini,  in  his  '  Syracuse  Antichi/  remarks  that  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
took  their  names  from  the  fountains  they  were  near,  or  the  rivers  they 
bordered  upon.  The  deep  well  in  the  Cumean  Sybil's  cave,  gave  its  name 
Lilybe,  both  to  the  cape  and  town  near  it.  Breval's  Remarks  on  Europe,  19 
and  39.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  European  cities.  Bath  in  Eng- 
land derived  its  name  from  the  springs  near  it.  It  was  namdd  Caer-Badon, 
or  the  pbce  of  baths,  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The  city  of  Wells, 
also,  was  named  after  the  wells  of  water  near  it,  especially  the  one  now 
known  as  St.  Andrew's  Well.  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary.  Many 
others  might  be  named.  • 

Private  wells  were,  however,  very  common  in  ancient  times.  Abraham 
and  Isaac  constructed  several  for  the  use  of  their  own  families  and  flocks. 
David's  spies  were  secreted  in  the  well  of  a  private  house.  .  "  Water 
out  of  thine  own  cistern  and  running  waters  out  of  thine  own  well,"  is 
the  languag^e  of  Proverbs,  v,  15 ;  and  in  the  2d  Book  of  Kings,  xviii,  31, 
we  read  of  "  every  one  drinking  water  out  his  of  own  cistern ;"  or  pit  as  it 
is  in  ^e  margin ;  a  term  often  used  by  eastern  writers,  synonymously  with 
well.  In  the  plans'  of  private  houses  at  Kamac,  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
Egyptisms  arranged  their  houses  and  court  yards  (Grande  Descripiiom^ 
tom.  iii,  Planche  xvi,)  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  tiiose  of  the  Romans, 
as  seei^t  Pompeii,  and  like  these,  each  house  was  generally  Aimished 
with  a  round  well  ancf  an  oblong  cistern.  Lardner's  Arts  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  i,  44.  *'  If  I  knew  a  man  incurably  thankless,"  says  Seneca, 
**  I  would  yet  be  so  kind  as  to  put  him  on  his  way,  to  let  him  li^t  a  can- 
dle at  mine,  or  draw  water  cU  myweUr  Seneca  on  Benefits;  L'Estrange's 
Trans.  The  story  of  Apono,  an  Italian  philosopher,  and  reputed  ma^ 
cian,  of  the  13th  century,  indicates  that  almost  every  house  had  a  w«L 
He,  however,  had  not  one,  or  it  was  dry,  and  his  neighbor  havinfl^  refused 
to  let  his  maid  draw  water  from  his  well,  Apono,  it  was  said,  by  his 
magic  caused  it  throuj?h  revenge  to  be  carried  m  by  devils.  Bayle. 

Numerous  wells  of  extreme  antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Egypt. 
Van  Sleb  notices  several.  Besides  those  in  some  of  the  pyramids,  there  are 
others  which  are  probably  as  old  as  those  structures.  Mr.  Wilkinson  men- 
tions one  near  the  pyramids  of  Geezer.  An.  Egyp.  vol.  iii.  Among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  a  city  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  Ashur,  the  son 
of  an  antediluvian,  is  a  remarkable  well,  which  supplies  the  peasants  of 
the  vicinity  with  water,  and  who  attribute  to  it  many  virtues.'  Captain 
Rich  named  it  Thisbe*8  Well.  The  immediate  successors  of  that  Pharaoh 
who  patronized  Joseph  erected  stations  to  command  the  wells,  (which  were 
previously  in  use,  and  probably  had  been  for  ages,)  at  Wad-ee  JasouSy  and 
these  same  wells  still  supply  the  port  of  Philoteras  or  ^nnimi,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  with  water,  as  they  did  four  thousand  years  ago.** 

The  building  of  stations  to  protect  wells  was  common  in  ancient  times, 
on  account  of  robbers  laying  in  waft  near  them.  There  is  an  allusion  to 
this  in  Judges,  "They  are  delivered  from  the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places 
of  drawing  water."  Chap,  v,  11.  It  was  at  the  public  fountains  that  the 
Pelasgi  attacked  the  Athenian  women.  Near  the  ruins  of  an  Egyptian 
Temple  at  Wady  El  Mecah,  is  an  enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
well.  "All  round  the  well  there  is  a  platform  or  gallery  raised  six  feet, 
on  which  a  guard  of  soldiers  might  walk  all  roimd.     In  the  upper  part 

■Narrative  of  a  residence  in  Koordiatan,  and  on  the    site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  by 
C.  J.  Rich,  Lon.  1896.  Vol  ii,  26  and  34.    ^An.  Egyp.  Vol  i,  46. 
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of  the  wall  are  holes  for  discharging  arrows."  -Foshrokes*  For,  Top.  2!Z2» 
The  custom  of  guarding  the  roads,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  tanks  and 
^wells,  is  still  conunon.  Fryer  in  his  Travels  in  India,  noticed  it.  "  We 
found  them  in  arms,  not  suffering  their  women  to  stir  out  of  the  town  un- 
guarded, to  fetch  water."  Page  126,  222.  In  Shaw's  Travels  in  Mauri- 
tania, he  noticed  a  beautiful  riU  of  water,  which  flowed  into  a  basin  of 
Roman  workmanship,  named  *  Shrub  we  Krub,'  ».  e.  **  drink  and  be  off," 
on  account  of  the  cancer  of  meeting  assassins  in  its  vicinity.  Sandys 
speaks  of  the  "  wells  of  fear."     Travels,  p.  140. 

In  ancient  Greece,  wells  were  very  numerous.  The  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  supplied  with  water  principally  from  them.  Vitruvius  re- 
marks, that  the  other  water  which  they  had,  was  of  bad  quality.  B.  viii. 
Chap.  3.  Plutarch  has  preserved  some  of  the  laws  of  Solon  r<&specting 
wells.  By  these  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  who  lived  within  four 
furlongs  of  a, public  well,  had  liberty  to  use  it;  but  when  the  distance  was 
greater,  they  were  to  dig  one  for  themselves ;  and  they  were  requir- 
ed to  dig  at  least  six  feet  from  their  neighbor's  ground.  Life  of  Solon. 
According  to  Pliny,  Danaus  sunk  the  first  wells  in  Greece.  Nat.  His^ 
Tii,  56.  Flutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cimon,  says  the  Athenians  taught  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  "  to  sow  bread  com,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  wells, 
and  of  the  benefit  of  fire  "  From  the  connection  in  which  wells  are  here 
mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  they 
were  among  the  first  of  man's  inventions ;  and  hence  the  antiquity  of  de- 
vices to  raise  water  from  them.  In  the  mythologic  ages,  the  labor  of  rais- 
ing water  out  of  deep  wells  was  imposed  as  a  pimii^hment  on  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  for  the  murder  of  their  husbands.  The  daughters  of  Phae- 
don  (who  was  put  to  death  by  the  thirtyj^rants)  threw  themselves  into  a 
well,  preferring  death  to  dishonor.  The  body  of  Chrysippus,  son  of 
Pelops,  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  afler  being  murdered  by  his 
brothers,  or  his  step-mother.  When  Danus  sent  two  heralds  to  demand 
earth  and  water  of  the  Athenians,  (the  giving  of  which  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  subjection,)  they  threw  one  of  them  into  a  ditch,  and  the 
other  into  a  well,  telling  them  in  mockery  to  take  what  they  came  for. 
Plutarch.  And  Herodotus  informs  u»,  that  the  Lacedemonians  treated  the 
Persian  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  them  on  the  same  errand,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner.  Herod,  b.  viii.  133.  These  brutal  acts  led  to 
the  mvasion  of  GJreece  by  Xerxes. 

Shortly  after  Alexander's  death,  Perdiccas  and  Roxana  murdered  Statira 
and  her  sisters,  and  had  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  well.  Hence,  wells 
were  probably  common  in  Babylon  as  well  as  in  Nineveh ;  for  this  was 
most  likely  a  private  one ;  a  public  one  would  scarcely  have  been  select- 
ed, where  concealment  was  required.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his  Travels  in 
Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  ancient  Babylon,  Vol.  i.  698,  speaks  of  the 
remains  of  sm  ancient  and  "  amazing  deep  well,"  near  Shiraz.  Remains 
of  Phenician  and  Carthagenian  wells  are  still  to  be  seen.  Near  the  ancient 
Barca,  Delia  Cella  discovered  "wells  of  great  depth,  some  of  which  still 
afford  most  excellent  water."*  At  Arar,  are  others^  some  of  which  are 
excavated  through  rocks  of  sandstone.  At  Arzew,  the  ancient  Arsefiaria, 
Dr.  Shaw  observed  a  number  of  wells,  "  which  from  the  masonry  appear 
to  be  as  ol3  as  the  city."**  The  celebrated  fountain  of  the  sun  of  the  an- 
cients, near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  accoiding  to  Belzoni,  is 
a  WELL   sixty  feet  deep,   and   eight    feet  square.      (in   this   case  and 

•  Rawers  Barbaiy  States.    ^  Trav.  p.  29. 
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numerous  others,  the  terms  ''well''  and  "fountain,"  are  Bvnonymous. 
"The  following  is  among  the  first  observations  of  Sir  William  GeU, 
after  landing  on  the  Troad;  "we  past  many  wells  on  the  road,  a 
proof  that  me  country  was  once  more  populous  than  at  present.^  The 
inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  the  birth  place  of  Ulysses  and  Teiemachus,  and 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  still  draw  their  supplies  ot  water,  as  informer  times,  from  wells. •» 
And  as  in  other  places,  a  tower  was  anciently  erected  to  guard  one  of 
these  wells,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  while  drawing  water  from  it.*^ 

The  ancient  Egyptians  irrigated  the  borders  of  the  desert  above"  the 
reach  of  the  inundations,  of  the  Nile,yr<wi  wells,  which  they  dug  for  that 
purpose.<^     The  Chinese  also  use  wells  to  water  their  land. 

As  it  regards  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  wells,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  earliest  account  on  record  of  the  pvarchate  of  land,  23  Grcn.  was 
subsequent  to  that  of  a  weU,  Gren.  xxi,  30. 

Roman  wells  are  found  in  every  country  ^hich  that  people  conouered. 
Their  armies  had  constant  recourse  to  them,  when  other  sources  of  water 
failed,  or  were  cut  off  by  their  enemies.  Paulus  Emilius,  Pompey,  and  Cso- 
^  sar,  often  preserved  their  troops  from  destruction  by  havingrecourse  to  them. 
This  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  Csesar  when  besieged  in  Alexandria;  the 
water  in  the  cisterns  having^  been  spoiled  by  the  Egyptians.  It  was  Pom- 
pey's  superior  knowledge  m  thus  obtaining  water,  which  enabled  him  to 
overthrow  Mithriddtes,  by  retaining  possession  of  an  important  post, 
which  the  latter  abandoned  for  want  of  water.  Thus  the  destinies  of 
these  manslayers  and  their  armies,  frequently  depended  on  the  wells 
which  they  made. 

The  city  of  Rome,  previous  to  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  who 
first  conveyed  water  to  it  by  an  aqueduct,  A.  U.  C.  411,  was  supplied  chiefly 
from  fountains  and  wells,  several  of  which  are  preserved  to  this  day.  (At 
Chartres  in  France,  a  Roman  well  is  still  known  as  the  '  Saints'  Well,'  on 
account  of  martyrs  drowned  in  it  by  the  Romans.) 

In  noticing  the  wells  of  ancient  Italy,  we  may  refer  to  a  circumstance, 
which  although  trivial  in  itself,  led  to  the  most  Surprising  discovery  that 
had  ever  taken  place  on  this  globe,  and  one  which  in  the  interest  it  has 
excited  is  unexampled.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  1711, 
an  Italian  peasant  while  digging  a  well  near  his  cottage,  found  some 
fragments  of  colored  mEU"ble.  These  attracting  attention,  led  to  further  ex- 
cavation, when  a  statue  of  Hercules  was  disinterred,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  mutilated  one  of  Cleopatra.  These  specimens  of  ancient  art* 
were  found  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  and  in  a  place 
which  subsequently  proved  to  be  a  temple  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Herculaneum !  This  city  was  overwhelmed  with  ashes 
and  lava,  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79,  bein^  the  same  in 
which  the  elder  Pliny  perished,  who  was  suffocated  with  sulphurous  va- 
pors, like  Lot's  wife  in  a  similar  calamity.  Herculaneum  therefore  had 
oeen  buried  1630  years  !  and  while  every  memorial  of  it  was  lost,  and 
even  the  site  unknown,  it  was  thus  suddenly,  by  a  resurrection  then 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  brought  again  to  light ;  and 
streets,  temples,  houses,  statues,  paintings,  jewellery,  professional  imple- 
ments, kitchen  utensils,  and  other  articles  connected  with  ancient  domestic 
life,  were  to  be  seen  arranged,  as  when  their  owners  were  actively  mov- 


•Top.  of  Tror,  Lon.  1804,  p.  5.    »•  Ed.  Encyc.  Art.  Ithaca. 

«  Laxd.  Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Rom.  Vol.  i,  136.    '  Wilk.  Vol.  i,  2S0. 
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ing  among  them.  Even  the  skeletons  of  some  of  the  inhabitaAts  were 
found  ;  one,  near  the  threshold  of  his  door,  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his 
hand,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  escaping. 

The  light  which  this  important  disc6very  reflected  upon  numerous  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  ancients,  has  greatly  eclipsed  all  previous  sour- 
ces of  information ;  and  as  regards  some  of  the  arts  of  the  Romans,  the 
information  thus  obtained,  may  be  considered  almost  as  full  and  satisfactory, 
as  if  one  of  their  mechanics  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  described  them. 

Among  the  early  discoveries  made  in  this  city  of  Hercules,  (it  having 
been  founded  by,  or  in  honor  of  him,  1250,  B.  C.)  not  the  least  interesting 
is  one  of  its  public  wells ;  which  having  been  covered  by  an  arch  and 
surrounded  by  a  curb,  the  ashes  were  excluded.  Phil.  Trans,  xlvii, 
151.  This  well  was  found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation — ^it  still  con- 
tains excellent  water,  and  is  in  the  same  conaition  as  when  the  last  fe- 
males retired  from  it,  bearing  vases  of  its  water  to  their  dwellings,  and 
probably  on  the  evening  that  preceded  the  calamity,  which  drove  them 
from  it  for  ever. 

Forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum,  another  city  over- 
whelmed at  the  same  time,  was  **  destined  to  be  the  partner  of  its  disinter- 
ment, as  well  as  of  its  burial."  This  was  Pompeii,  the  very  name  of 
which  had  been  almost  forgotten.  As  it  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from 
Vesuvius  than  Herculaneum,  the  stream  of  lava  never  reached  it.  It  was 
inhumed  by  showers  of  ashes,  pumice  and  stones,  which  formed  a  bed  of 
variable  depth  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  which  is  easily  removed; 
whereas  the  former  citnr  was  entomhed  in  ashes  and  lava  to  the  depth  of 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  feet  With  the  exception  of  the  upper  stories 
of  the  houses,  which  were  either  consumed  by  red  hot  stones  ejected  from 
the  volcano,  or  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  matter  collected  on  their 
roofs,  we  behold  in  Pompeii  a  flourishing  city  nearly  in  the  state  in  which 
it  existed  eighteen  centuries  ago !  The  buildings  xmaltered  by  newer 
fashions ;  the  paintings  undimmed  by  the  leaden  touch  of  time ;  household 
furnitore  left  in  the  confusion  of  use ;  articles  even  of  intrinsic  value 
abandoned  in  the  harry  of  escape,  yet  safe  from  the  robber,  or  scattered 
about  as  they  fell  from  the  trembling  hand  which  could  not  stoop  or  pause 
for  the  most  valuable  possessions ;  and  in  some  instances  the  bones  of  the 
inhabitants,  bearing  sad  testimony  to  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
the  calamity  which  overwhelmed  them.  Pompeii,  i,  5.  Lib.  Entertaining 
Knowledge.  In  the  prison^  skeletons  of  xmtortunate  men  were  discov- 
ered, their  leg  bones  being  enclosed  in  shackles,  and  are  so  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Portici. 

I  noticed,  says  M.  Simond,  a  striking  memorial  of  this  mighty  eruption, 
in  the  Forum  opposite  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  a  new  altar  of  white 
marble  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  apparently  just  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor,  had  been  erected  there ;  an  enclosure  was  building  all  around ; 
die  mortar  just  dashed  a^nst  the  side  of  the  wall,  was  but  half  spread 
out ;  you  saw  the  long  sliding  stroke  of  the  trowel  about  to  return  and 
obliterate  its  own  track — ^but  it  never  did  return ;  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man was  suddenly  arrested  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  1800  years,  the  whole 
looks  so  fresh,  that  you  would  almost  swear  the  mason  was  only  gone  to 
his  dinner,  and  about  to  come  back  immediately  to  finish  his  work! 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  for  an  event  connected  with  the  arts 
of  former  ages,  ever  to  happen  in  future  times,  equal  in  interest  to  the  re- 
surrection of  these  Roman  towns,  unless  it  be  the  reappearance  of  the 
Phenician  cities  of  the  plain.    • 

From  the  facility  of  removing  the  materials  at  Pompeii,  much  greater 
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advances  have  been  made  in  uncovering  the  buildings  and  clearing  the 
streets,  than  will  probably  ever  be  accomplished  in  Herculaneum.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  several  tadU  have  been  found,  besides  ram- 
footer  ciitenu  and  fountauu  in  great  numbers.  The  latter  were  so  com- 
mon, that  scarcely  a  street  has  been  found  without  one ;  and  every  house 
was  provided  with  one  or  more  of  the  former. 

During  the  excavations  immediately  previous  to  the  publication  of  Sir 
Wm.  GreTrs  splendid  work,  '  Pompeiana,'  in  X832,  a  very  fine  well  was 
discovered  near  the  gate  of  the  Pantheon,  IIG  feet  in  depth  and  cQiptain 
ing  15  feet  of  water!* 

That  wells  were  numerous  in  Asia  and  the  east  generally,  we  can 
readily  believe,  when  we  learn  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts, 
could  neither  be  cultivated  nor  inhabited  without  them.  Not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  wells  were  counted  in  one  district  of  Hindostan,  when  taken 

r session  of  by  the  British;  several  of  which  are  of  very  high  antiquity. 
China,  wells  are  numerous,  and  often  of  large  dimensions,  and  even 
lined  with  marble.  In  Pekin  they  are  very  common,  some  of  the  deepest 
wells  of  the  world  are  in  this  country.  M.  Arago,  (in  his  Essay  on  Arte- 
sian Wells,)  observes  that  the  Chinese  have  sunk  them  to  the  enormous 
depth  of  eighteen  hundred  feet !  "  Dig  a  well  before  you  are  thirsty,"  is 
one  of  their  ancient  proverbs.  The  scarcity  of  water  over  all  Persia  has 
been  noticed  by  every  traveler  in  that  country.  In  general  the  inhabi- 
tants depend  entirely  on  wells,  the  water  of  which  is  commonly  bad« 
Flyer,  xxxv,  67.  ' 

To  provide  water  for  the  thirsty  has  always  been  esteemed  in  the  east, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  moral  duties,  hence  benevolent  princes  and  rich 
men,  have,  from  the  remotest  ages,  consecrated  a  portion  of  their  wealth 
to  the  construction  of  wells,  tanks,  fountains,  &c.  for  public  use.  It  is  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  glories  of  Uzziah's  reign,  that  he  ''digged  many 
wells."  Over  all  Persia,  there  are  numerous  cisterns  built  for  public  use 
by  the  rich.  Fryer,  225.  "  Another  work  of  charity  among  the  Hindoos'* 
observes  Mr.  Ward,  "  is  the  digging  of  pools,  to  supply  the  thirsly  traveler 
with  water.  The  cutting  of  these,  and  building  flints  of  steps,  in  order  to 
descend  into  them,  is  in  many  cases  very  expensive ;  4,000  rupees,  (2,000 
dollars,)  are  frequently  expended  on  one."  At  the  ceremony  of  setting  it 
apart  for  public  use,  a  Brahmin,  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  exclaims,  "  I 
ooer  this  pond  of  water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  mankind,"  after  which  the 
owner  cannot  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.     Hist.  Hindoos,  374. 

Ferose,  one  of  the  monarchs  of  India,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  "  built 
fifty  sluices"  (to  irrigate  the  land,)  and  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  wells." 
One  of  the  objects,  which  the  fakirs,  or  mendicant  philosophers  of  India, 
have  frequently  in  view,  in  collecting  alms,  is  to  '  dig  a  well,'  and  thereby 
atone  for  some  particular  sin.  Other  devotees  stand  in  the  roads,  with 
vessels  of  water,  and  give  drink  to  thirsty  travelers  from  the  same  motives. 
Among  the  supposed  causes  of  Job's  affliction,  adduced  by  Eliphaz,  wa8» 
"  thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drink,"  xxii,  7 :  a  most  hor- 
rible accusation  in  such  a  country  as  Syria,  and  one  which  that  righteous 
man  denied  with  the  awful  imprecation,  "  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my 
shoulder  blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone."  xxxi,  22 

"  The  sun  was  setting,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  as  we  descended  the  last 
chain,  and  with  the  departure  of  daylight,  our  tortures  commenced,  as  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  any  of  the  foimtains  charitably  erected  by  the  Turks 
near  the  road."^    Large  legacies  are  sometimes  left  by  pious  Turks  for  the 

'  ^^npeiaiia,  Prefiuse.     ■  Letten  from  the  Egean,  Let.  5. 
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erection  of  fountaini,  who  believe  they  can  do  no  act  more  acceptable  to 
Gkxl.*  This  mode  of  expending  their  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
conferred  real  and  lasting  benchts  on  the  public,  was  the  surest  way  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  me  names  of  the  aonors.  The  pools  of  Solomon, 
might  have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion  had  nothing  else  respecting 
him  been  known.  These  noble  structures,  in  a  land  where  every  other  work 
of  art  has  been  hurried  to  destruction^  remain  almost  as  penect  as  when 
they  were  constructed,  and  Jerusalem  is  still  supplied  with  water  from 
them,  by  an  earthen  pipe  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  "  These  reser- 
voirs are  really  worthy  of  Solomon ;  I  had  formed  no  conception  of  their 
magnificence ;  they  are  three  in  number,  the  smallest  between  four,  and 
fiVe  hmidred  feet  in  length."  The  waters  are  discharred  from  one  into 
another,  and  conveyed  from  the  lowest  to  the  city.  **  I  descended  into 
the  third  and  largest ;  it  is  lined  with  plaister  like  the  Indian  chunan,  and 
hanging  terraces  run  all  round  it"     Lmdsay's  Trav.  Let.  9. 

According  to  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Chinese,  ''to  repair  a  road, 
make  a  brieve,  or  dig  a  well,"  will  atone  for  many  sins.  Davis'  China, 
ii,  89.  The  Hmdoos,  says  Sonnerat,  believe  the  digging  of  tanks  on  the 
highways,  renders  the  gods  propitious  to  them ;  and  he  adds,  ''  la  not  this 
the  best  manner  of  honoring  the  deity,  as  it  contributes  to  the  natural 
good  of  his  creatures?"  Vol.  i,  94. 

BVFFXRINaf  OF  TRAVELEB8  PROM  THIRST. 

The  extreme  sufferinn  whidt  orientals  have  been,  and  are  still  called  to 
endure  from  the  want  of  WBl»r,have  been  noticed  by  all  modem  travelers, 
from  Rubriques  and  Blarco  Paulo,  to  Burckhardt  and  Niebuhr.  Wells  in 
some  routes,  are  a  hundred  miles  apart,  and  are  sometimes  found  empty ; 
hence  travelers  have  often  been  obliged  to  slay  their  camels  for  the  wa- 
ter these  animals  retain  in  their  stomachs.  Leo  Africanus  noticed  two 
marble  monuments  in  his  travels ;  upon  one  of  which  was  an  epitaph, 
recording  the  manner  in  which  those  who  slept  beneath  them  had  met 
their  doom.  One  was  a  rich  merchant,  the  other  a  water  carrier,  who 
furnished  caravans  with  water  and  provisions.  On  reaching  this  spot, 
scorched  by  the  sun  and  their  entrails  tortured  by  the  most  excruciating 
thirst;  there  remained  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  between  them.  The 
rich  man,  whose  thirst  now  made  him  regard  his  gold  as  dirt,  purchased  a . 
single  cup  of  it  for  ten  thousand  ducats  ;  but  that  which  possibly  mieht 
have. been  su£Scient  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them,  being  divided  be- 
tweeiv  both,  served  only  to  prolong  their  sufferings  for  a  moment,  and  they 
both  sunk  into  that  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking  upon  earth. 
Lives  of  Travelers,  by  St  John. 

Mr.  Bruce,  when  in  Abyssinia,  obtained  water  from  the  stomachs  of 
camels,  which  his  companions  dew  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  the 
months  and  tongues  of  travelers,  from  want  of  this  precious  liquid,  be- 
oosne  dry  and  hard  like  those  of  parrots ;  but  these  are  not  the  only 
people  who  suffer  from  thirst  During  the  long  continuance  of  a  drought 
which  prevailed  over  ail  Judea  in  Ahab's  reign,  every  class  of  people 
suffered.  1  Kings,  xvii  and  xviii.  And  such  droughts  are  not  uncom- 
mon. **  The  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is"  none,  and  their 
tongue  faileth  for  thirst,"  (Isa.  xli,  17,)  in  modem  times  as  when  the  pro- 
phet wrote,  and  not  the  poor  alone,  for  **  the  honorable  men  are  famish- 
ed," and,  as  well  as  the  multitude,  are  "dried  up  with  thirst."  Isa.  v,  13. 

*Com.  Porter's  Letten  firom  Concitantinople,  i,  101. 
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Mechanics  in  cities  were  not  exempt  "  The  smith  with  the  tongs,  both 
worketh  in  the  coals  and  fashioneth  it  with  hammers,  and  worketh  it  with 
the  strcn^  of  his  arms,  is  hungry  and  his  strength  faileth,  he  dnnketh  no 
toater  and  i$/aint.'*     Isa.  xliv,  12. 

Dr.  Ryers,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Gombroon,  on  the  Persian  Gulf^ 
when  describing  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  deficiency  and  bad  quality 
of  the  water,  observes  that  the  heat  made  '*  the  mountains  gape,  the  rocks 
cleft  in  sunder,  the  waters  stagnate,  to  which  the  birds  with  hanging 
wings  repair  to  quench  their  thirst ;  for  want  of  which  the  herds  do  low, 
the  camels  cry,  the  barren  earth  opens  wide  for  drink ;  and  all  thines  ap- 
pear calamitous  for  want  of  kindly  moisture ;  in  lieu  of  which  hot  blasts 
of  wind  and  showers  of  sand  infest  the  purer  air,  and  drive  not  only  as, 
but  birds  and  beasts  to  seek  remote  dwellings,  or  else  to  perish  here ;"  and 
after  removing  to  a  village  some  miles  distant,  "  for  the  sake  of  water," 
by  a  metaphor,  that  will  appear  to  some  persons  as  bordering  on  blas- 
phemy, he  says,  **  it  was  as  welcome  to  our  parched  throats,  as  a  drop  of 
that  cool  liquid,  to  the  importunate  Dives,'*  Fryer,  p.  418.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  the  Hindoos,  night  and  day  run  through  the  streets,  carry- 
ing boards  witii  earth  on  their  heads,  and  loudly  repeating  after  the'Bran- 
mins,  a  prayer,  signifying  **  God  give  us  water."  Even  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  where  water  was  in  comparative  abundance,  agricultural  laborers 
considered  the  Frog  an  object  of  envy,  inasmuch  as  it  had  always 
enough  to  dnnk  in  the  most  sultry  weather.  Lard.  Arts  Glreeks  and  Rom. 
Vol.  li,  20.  The  ignorant  and  clamorous  Israelites,  enraged  with  thirst, 
abused  Moses,  and  were  ready  to  stone  him,  because  th^  had  no  water. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  facts  that  is  recorded  of  suffering  from  thirat 
occurred  in  1805.  A  caravan  proceeding  from  Timboctoo  to  Talifet,  was 
disappointed  in  not  finding  water  at  the  usual  watering  places ;  when, 
homble  to  relate,  all  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  two  thousand  in  number, 
besides  eighteen  hundred  camels,  perithed  hy  thirst  I  Occurrences  like 
this,  accoimt  for  the  vast  quantities  of  human  and  other  bones,  which  are 
found  heaped  together  in  various  parts  of  the  desert  Wonders  of  the 
World,  p.  246.  While  the  crusaders  besieged  Jerusalem,  great  numbers 
perished  of  thirst,  for  the  Turks  had  filled  the  wells  in  the  vicinity.  Me- 
morials of  their  sufferings  may  vet  be  found  in  the  heraldic  bearings  of  their 
descendants.  The  charge  of  a  feraging  party  '  for  water,'  we  are  told, "  .was 
an  office  of  distinction ;"  hence,  some  of  me  commanders  on  these  occa- 
sions, subsequently  adopted  waJUr  buckets  in  their  coats  of  arms,  as  em- 
blems of  then*  labors  in  Palestine.  *  Water  Bougettes,'  formed  part  of 
the  arms  of  Sir  Humphrey  Bouchier,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bar- 
net,  in  1471.     Monies'  Ant.  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

SalyadI  of  Wblu  eoBtiatttd— Well*  worshipped— River  Ganges— Sacred  well  at  Benare*— OaUif  tft- 
kflB  at  Well»— TradteioB  of  the  Rabbina-Altars  erected  near  themr-Inyoked-Ceremoniea  with  refardto 
valor  ia  BgypC,  Oroooe,  Pern,  Mexico,  Rome,  and  Jodea — Templea  erected  over  welle-^The  fountaia 
of  ApcAo-~W«ll  Zom  Zea—PropheC  Joel — Temple  of  Isie — Mahoamedaa  Mosque* — Hindoo  tempUfl 
«--Wo4m^i  well — Welbin  Chineaeiemplea—Pliny— Celt*  ~Gattla — Modern  rapentidoiu  with  regai4 
to  valar  tad  w»Ila—Hindoos~-Alferioes~-Niaeveh— Greek* — ^Tomb*  of  aaint*  dear  well*~-8ttpenl^ 
tioM  of  tto  FaniaB*-~}Ajif  k>  Saxona— Hindoo* — Scotch — ^Enf  lish — 8l  Genevieve**  wall— St.  Wioi* 
Aotf a  wo^^■■lio■■^  aad  woU  *  warainf' 

In  the  early  ages  water  was  reverenced  as  the  substance  of  which  all 
things  in  the  universe  were  supposed  to  be  madfe,  and  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple that  animated  the  whole ;  hence,  rivers,  fountains,  and  wells,  were 
worshipped  and  religious  feasts  and  ceremonies  instituted  in  honor  of 
them,  or  of  the  spirits  which  were  believed  to  preside  over  them.  Al- 
most all  nations  retain  relics  of  this  superstition,  while  in  some  it  is  practi- 
sed to  a  lamentable  extent  Asia  exhibits  the  humiliating  spectacle  of 
millions  of  Ler  people  degraded  by  it,  as  in  former  ages.  Shoals  of  pil- 
grims are  constantly  in  motion  over  all  Hindoston,  on  their  way  to  the* 
*  sacred  Ganges ;'  their  tracks  stained  with  the  blood  and  covered  with 
the  bones  of  thousands  that  perish  on  the  road.  With  these  people,  it  is- 
deemed  a  virtue  even  to  think  of  this  river ;  while  to  bathe  in  its  waters 
washes  away  all  sin,  and  to  expire  on  its  brink,  or  be  suffocated  in  it,  is 
the  climax  of  human  felicity.  The  holy  well  in  the  city  of  Benares  is 
visited  by  devotees  from  aU  parts  of  India ;  to  it  they  ofier  rice,  &c.  as  to 
their  idols. 

From  this  sacred  character  of  water,  it  very  early  became  a  custom,  in 
order  to  render  obligations  inviolable,  to  ts^e  oaths,  conclude  treatio)^ 
make  bargains,  &c.  at  wells.  We  learn  that  when  Jacob  was  on  his  way 
to  'Egypl^  he  came  to  the  "  well  of  the  oath,"  and  offered  sacrifices  to  GodJ 
Josep^.us,  Ant.  ii,  7.  At  the  same  well,  his  grandfather  Abraham  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  with  Abimel^h,  which  "was  accompanied  with  ceremonies 
and  oaths.  Gen.  xxi.  At  the  celebi-ated  Puteal  Libonis,  at  Rome,  oaths 
were  puUicly  administered  every  morning;  a  representation  of  this  well 
is  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Libo.  Encyc.  Ant.  412.  It  was  believed 
that  the  "  oaths  of  the  Gods"  was  also  by  water.  Univer.  His.  Vol.  iv, 
17.  The  Rabbins  have  a  tradition  that  their  kings  were  always  anoint- 
ed by  the  side  of  a  fountain.  Solomon  was  carried  by  order  of  David  to 
the  'fountain  of  Grihon,'  and  there  proclaimed  king.     Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  14. 

The  ancient  Cuthites,  says  Mr.  Bryant,  and  therersians  after  them,  had 
a  great  veneration  for  fountains  and  streams.  Altars  were  erected  in 
the  vicinity  of  wells  and  fountains,  and  religioiis  ceremonies  performed 
arotmd  them.     Thus  Ulysses  :  * 

Beside  a  foontain's  sacred  brink,  we  raised 

Our  yerdaot  altan,  and  the  victiins  blazed.  IHad  ii,  368. 

**  Wherever  a  spring  rises,  or  a  river  fiows»"  says  Seneca,  '*  there  we 
should  build  altars  and  offer  sacrifices,"  audi  a«  thousand  yeals  before  Se- 
neca lived,  the  author  of  the  68th  Psalm  spoke  of  worshipping  GMi  from 
the  "  foantains  of  IsraeL"    The  Syrscosans  held  great  festivals  every 
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j»r  at  ^  faantains  of  Arethusa,  and  they  sacrificed  black  bulls  to  Pluto 
at  the  feuBtain  of  Cyane.  Wells  were  sometimes  dedicated  to  particular 
deities,  as  the  oracular  fountain  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  near  tne  sea  at 
Patra,  which  still  remains  nearly  as  he  described  it ;  and  hayinff  been  re- 
dedicated  to  a  christian  saint,  "is  still  a  sacred  well."'  Dinnation  by 
water,  was  practised  at  this  well.  A  mirror  was  suspended  by  a  thread, 
having  its  polished  surface  upwards,  and  while  floating  on  the  water, 
presages  were  drawn  from  the  images  reflected. 

Poiynices,  in  CEdipus  Coloneus,  swears  "  by  our  native  fbontains  and 
our  kindred  gods."  Antigone,  when  about  to  be  sacrificed,  appeals  to  the 
''fountains  of  Dirce,  and  the  grove  of  Thebe."  Ajaz  berare  he  slew 
himself,  caOed  on  the  sun,  the  soil  of  Salamis,  and  "ye  fimntains  and 
rivers  here."     Trag.  of  Sophocles  lit.  trans.  1837. 

"  At  Peneus*  fount  Aristeus  stood  and  bowed  with  woe, 

Breathed  his  deep  murmurs  to  the  nymph  below :        Qeofgim  L.  iv,  965. 

Cyrene  I  thoa  whom  the§e  fair  springs  nyere," 

The  fountain  of  Aponeus,  (now  Albano)  the  birth  place  of  Livy,  was 
an  oracular  one.  That  of  Pirene  at  Corinth,  was  sacred  to  tlie  musea 
£neas  invoked  "  living  foimtains"  among  other  *'  Ethereal  Grods."  And 
old  Latinus 

"  Sought  the  shades  renowned  lor  prophecy. 

Which  near  Albuneas'  salphureoas  fountam  lie."  En.  vii,  124. 

•Cicero  says,  the  Roman  priests  and  augurs,  in  their  prayers,  called  ob 
»the  names  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs. 

Vessels  of  water  were  carried  by  the  Egyptian  priests  in  their  saerad 
processions,  to  denote  the  great  blessings  derived  m>m  it,  and  that  k  was 
.the  beginning  of  all  things.     Vitruvius  says  they  were    accustomed  yf 
place  a  vase  of  it  in  their  temples  with  great  devotion,  and  prostrating 
rthemselves  on  the  earth,  returned  thanks  to  the  divine  goodness  for  its  pro> 
itection.     Book  viii.  Proem.     In  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian    myste- 
•ries,  those  who  entered  the  temple,  washed  their  hands  in  holy  water,  and 
'  on  the  ninth  and  last  day  of  the   festival,  vessels  of  water  were  ofiered 
with  great  <»re  monies,  and  accompanied  with  mystical  expresnons  to  the 
GxkIs.     Those  who  were  initiated  were  prohibited  from  ever  sitting  on 
the  cover  of  a  welL     Sojourners  among  the  Grreeks  carried  in  the  religious 
processions,  small  vessels  formed  in  the  shape  of  boats ;  and  their  daugh- 
ters waier  p9U  with  umbrellas.      Rob.  Ant.   Greece.      Plutarch  says, 
*'JUhe9  were  net  eaten  of  old,  from  reverence  of  springs." 

Among^  the  ancient  Peruvians,  certain  Indians  were  appointed  to  sacri- 
fice "  to  K>untain8,  springs,  and  rivers."  Pur.  Pil.  1076.  Holy  water  was 
placed  near  the  altars  of  the  Mexicans.  Ibid,  987.  Tlaloc  was  their  QtoA 
of  water;  on  fulfilUng  particular  vows  they  bathed  in  the  sacred  pond 
Tezcapan.  The  water  of  the  fountain  Toxpalatl  was  drank  only  at  the 
most  solemn  feasts:  no  one  was  allowed  to  taste  it  at  any  other  time.  Cla- 
vigero,  Lon.  1786,  vol.  i,  251  and  265.  The  FaiUinalia  of  the  Romans, 
were  religious  festivals,  held  in  October,  in  honor  of  the  Nymphs  of  weDs 
and  fountains;  part  of  the  ceremonies  consisted  in  throwing  nosegays  into 
fountains,  and  decorating  the  curbs  of  wells  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 

The  Jews  had  a  religious  festi^'al  in  connection  with  water,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  It  was  kept  on  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  when  they  drew  water  witn  great  ceremony  from 
the  pool  of  Siloah  and  conveyed  it  to  the  temple.*     It  is  supposed,  the  Ssr 

>Uni.  HHt.  i,  607. 
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Tior  alludes  to  this  practice,  when  on  "  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  th^ 
feast,  he  stood  and  cried,  saying,  if  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  waterp."  John,  vii,  37.  One  of  the  five 
solemn  festivals  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  is  '  the  feast  of  water,'  during 
which, '  the  king,  nobles  and  all  the  people  throw  water  upon  one  another.' 
Ovington's  Voy.  to  Surat.  1689.  597.  The  superstitious  veneration  for  wells, 
induced  the  ancients  to  erect  temples  near,  and  sometimes  over  them ;  as 
the  (buntain  of  Apollo,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  the  well 
Zemzem  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  &c.  In  accordance  with  this  prevailing 
custom,  we  find  the  prophet  Joel  speaks  of  a  fountain  which  should  come 
forth  9iU  of  the  hunue  of  the  Lord,  and  water  the  valley,  iii,  18.  And 
when  Jeroboam  built  a  temple,  that  the  ten  tribes  might  not  be  obliged  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  there  be  seduced  from  him,  Josephua 
tells  OS,  that  he  built  it  by  the  fountains  of  the  lesser  Jordan.  Antiq.  viii, 
cap.  8.  In  the  temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii,  the  '  sacred  well'  has  been 
found.  Pompeii,  i,  277,  279. 

The  ancient  custom  of  enclosing  wells  in  religious  edifices  was  adopted 
by  both  Christians  and  Mahommedans.  Among  the  latter  it  is  still  con- 
tinued, and  it  is  not  altogether  abandoned  by  the  former. 

**  This  afternoon,"  says  Fryer,  speaking  of  one  of  the  mosques  in  India, 
"  their  sanctum  sanctorum  was  open,  the  priest  entering  in  barefoot,  and 
prostrating  himself  on  one  of  the  mats  spread  on  the  floor,  whither  I  must 
not  have  g^ne,  could  his  authority  have  kept  me  out  The  walls  were 
white  and  dean  but  plain,  only  the  commandments  wrote  in  Arabic  at  the 
west  end,  were  hung  over  a  table  in  an  arched  place^  where  the  priest  ex- 
pounds, on  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  railed  at  top  with  stone  very  hand- 
''eomely.  Underneath  are  fine  cool  vaults,  and  stone  stairs  to  descend  to  a 
deep  tank:' 

As  it  was  formerly  death  to  a  christian  who  entered  a  mosque,  we  shall 
add  a  more  recent  mstance.  In  1831,  Mr.  St.  John  disguised  himself, 
like  Burckhardt,  in  the  costume  of  a  native,  and  visited  the  mosques  of 
Cairo.  In  that  of  Sultan  Hassan,  he  observes,  "  ascending  a  long  flight 
pf  steps,  and  passing  under  a  magnificent  doorway,  we  entered  the  vesti- 
bule, and  proceeded  towards  the  tnost  sacred  portion  of  the  edifice,  where, 
on  stepping  over  a  small  railing,  it  was  necessary  to  take  off  our  babooshes, 
or  red  Turkish  shoes.  Here  we  beheld  a  spacious  square  court,  paved 
with  marble  of[  various  colors,  fancifully  arranged,  with  -  a  beautiful  oc- 
tagonal marble  fountain  in  the  centre."  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,  ii,  338. 
It  is  the  same  in  Persia.  Tavern.  Trav.  Lon.  1678.  29.  The  temples 
of  India  says  Sonnerat,  have  a  sacred  tank,  deified  by  tlie  Brahmins. 
The  figures  of  gods  are  sometimes  thrown  '  into  a  tank  or  well.'  Voy.  i, 
111,  132.  In  old  times,  churches  were  removed  from  other  buildmgs, 
and  were  surrounded  with  courts,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  were 
fountains,  where  people  washed  before  going  to  prayers.  Moreri  Die.  In 
one  of  the  old  churches  at  Upsal,  is  an  ancient  well,  that  had  formerly 
been  famous  'for  its  miraculous  cures.'  Woden's  well  is  still  shown 
in  the  same  city.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  temple  of  that  great 
northern  deity.  De  la  Mortraye's  Trav.  ii,  262.  Van  Braam  noticed  a 
weU  in  one  of  the  lar^  temples  of  China.  Joum.  ii,  224.  '  Sacred 
springs,'  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal.  3  Sat  30.  Pliny  speaks  of  fountains 
and  wells  of  water  as  very  '  wholesome  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  many 
diseases ;'  to  which,  he  says,  there  is  ascribed  some  divine  power,  inso- 
much that  they  give  names  to  sundry  gods  and  goddesses,  xxxi,  2.  The 
Celts  venerated  lakes,  rivers,  and  fountains,  into  which  they  threw  gold. 
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The  Britons  and  Picts  did  the  same.  Scot  Grael,  258.  Mezeray,  in  liis 
History  of  France,  when  speaking  of  the  church  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  remarks,  *  Hitherto  vei-y  few  of  the  French  had  received  the 
light  of  the  gospel ;  they  yet  adored  trees,  founUtins,  serpents,  nnd  birds.* 
i,  4.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  council  of  Soissons  condemned  a  heretic, 
who  built  oratories  and  set  up  crosses  near  fountains,  &c   lb.  113. 

Ancient  superstitions  with  regard  to  water  are  still  practised  more  or 
less  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  At  the  fii-st  new  moon  in  October, 
the  Hindoos  hold  a  great  celel>ration  to  their  Deities.  **  The  next  moon, 
their  women  flock  to  the  sacred  wells**  Fryer,  110.  Many  of  the  cere- 
monies performed  in  old  times  by  women  in  honor  of  wells  and  ibuntainSi 
are  yet  practised  in  some  of  the  Grecian  islands.  There  the  females  still 
dance  round  the  wells,  the  ancient  Callicharus,  accompanied  with  songs  in 
honor  of  Ceres.  Dr.  Clarke.  "  I  have  just  returned  this  morning,"  (juiys  Mr. 
Campbell  in  his  Letters  from  the  South,  Phila.  Ed.  1836, 1021)  "fiom  wit- 
nessing a  superstitious  ceremony,  which,  though  unwarranted  by  the  Ko- 
ran, is  practised  by  all  Mahometans  here,  [Algiers]  black,  brown,  and 
white,  nay  by  the  Jews  also.  It  consists  in  sacrificing  the  life  of  some 
eatable  animal  to  one  of  the  devils  who  inhabit  certain  fountains  near  Al- 

S'ers.  The  victims  were  fowls,  they  were  dipped  in  the  sacred  -sea,  as 
omer  calls  it,  after  which  the  hi^h  priest  took  theni  to  a  neighboring 
fountain,  and  having  waved  his  knife  thrice  aroimd  the  head  of  an  old  wo- 
man, who  sat  squatting  beside  it,  cut  their  throats,"  &c. 

The  custom  was  probably  a  common  one  in  ancient  Nineveh ;  for  onoe 
a  year  the  peasants  assemble  and  sacrifice  a  sheep  at  Thisbe's  well,  with 
music  and  other  festivities.  The  Greeks  are  so  much  attached  to  grottoes 
and  wells,  that  "  there  is  scarcely  one  in  all  Greece  and  the  islands^  whidi . 
is  not  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  the  ancient 
nymphs  in  the  guardianship  of  these  places.' 

The  supposed  sanctity  of  wells  also  led  to  the  custom  of  interring  the 
bodies  of  saints  or  holy  persons  near  them ;  thus  in  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
the  tombs  of  saints  are  tound  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places,  "  where  tiie 
wandering  dervishes  stop  to  pray,  and  less  pious  travelers  to  quench  their 
thirst"  Some,  says  Fryer,  are  buried  with  "  their  heels  upwards,  like 
Diogenes." 

Vvorship  of  wells,  like  many  other  superstitions  of  Pagan  origin,  was 
early  incorporated  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  christian  church,  and  carried 
to  an  idolatrous  excess.  A  schism  took  place  in  Persia  among  the  Arme- 
nians, in  the  tenth  century ;  one  party  was  accused  of  *  despising  the  holy 
well  of  Vagarsciebat.'  In  Europe  it  was  at  one  time  universal.  In  En- 
gland, in  the  reigns  of  Canute  and  Edgar,  edicts  were  issued  prohibiting 
well  worship.  When  Hcreward  the  Saxon  hero,  held  the  marshes  of 
Ely  against  the  Norman  conqueror,  he  said  he  hoard  his  hostess  conversing 
with  a  witch  at  midnight!  he  arose  silently  from  his  bed,  and  followed 
them  into  the  garden,  to  a  '  fountain  of  water,'  and  there  he  *  heard  them 
holding  converse  with  the  spirit  of  the  fountain.'  From  a  collection  of 
Anglo  Saxon  remains,  the  following  example  is  taken.  *'  If  any  one  ob- 
serve lots  or  divinations,  or  keep  his  wake,  [watch]  at  any  tieils,  or  at 
any  other  created  things,  except  at  God's  church,  let  him  fast  three  years ; 
the  first  one  on  bread  and  water,"  &c.  In  a  Saxon  homily  against  witch- 
craft and  magic,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  said, 
"some  men  are  so  blind,  that  they  bring  their  offerings  to  immovable rodb, 
and  also  to  trees  and  to  toells,  as  witches  do  teach."  ^The  Hindoos  still  ww> 
~ — -  -   ■  _   ■  ^^-^^^^^_^^__^^^.^ 

■far.  of  a  Residence  in  Koordirtan.  ii,  42.    ^  Foreign  Quarterly.  Jolj,  1838. 
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ship  stones,  trees,  and  water,  and  make  offerings  to  them.^  In  a  manu- 
script 'written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  a  humor- 
ous song,  in  which  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  superstition.     It  begins  thus : 

'The  Ust  tjme  I  the  tret  woke 
Sir  John  caght  me  with  a  croke, 
He  made  me  swere  be  bel  and  boke 
I  shald  not  tel.' 

Even  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  people  in  Scotland  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  wells,  at  which  they  performed  numerous  acts  of  super- 
stition. Shaw,  in  his  History  of  the  rrovince  of  Moray,  says  that  'heathen 
customs  were  much  practised  among  the  people,'  and  among  them,  he  in- 
stances their  'performing  pilgrimages  to  wells,'  and  'building  chapels  to 
fountains.'^  At  the  present  time  in  some  parts  of  England,  remains  of 
well  worship  are  preserved,  in  the  custom  of  performing  annual  proces- 
sions tt>  tfaem>  decorating  them  with  wreaths  and  chaplets  of  flowers, 
singing  of  hymns,  and  even  i-eading  a  portion  of  the  gospel  as  part  of  the 
ceremonies. 

These  same  customs  gave  rise  to  the  numerous  holy  wells,  which  for- 
merly abounded  throughout  the  old  world,  and  the  memory  of  many  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  names  of  towns.  In  the  church  of  NaTiterre^ 
near  Paris,  the  birth  place  of  Saint  Genevieve,  is  a  well,  by  the  water  of 
which,  this  patroness  of  the  Parisians  miraculously  restored  her  blind 
mother  and  many. others  to  sieht!  Breval*s  Eu.  307.  Saint  Winifred's 
well  in  Flintshire,  Eng.  from  its  sacred  character  gave  name  to  the  town 
of  Holywell.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  the  custom  of  visiting  this  well  in  pil- 
grimage, and  offering  up  devotions  there,  was  not  in  his  time  entirely  laid 
aside:  "in  the  summer,  a  few  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  water,  in  deep  devo- 
tion up  to  their  chin  for  hours,  sending  up  their  prayers,  or  performing  a 
number  of  evolutions  round  the  polygonal  well."  Even  so  late  as  1804, 
a  Roman  catholic  bishop  of  Wolverhampton,  took  much  ])ains  to  persuade 
the  world,  that  an  ignorant  proselyte  of  his,  named  W^inifred  White  was 
miraculously  cured  at  this  well  of  various  chronic  diseases  ! 

The  custom  of  '  house-warming'  is  very  ancient;  the  same  ceremoniet, 
were  formerly  performed  on  the  completion  of  new  wells. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Wen*  eoBtiJived:  Depth  of  ancient  well*— In  Hindotten— Well  of  Ty  re— Carthageniu  welU— Weill 
in  Oroacs,  Hefcvluieua  and  Pompeii — Welle  without  curbs — Ancient  laws  to  prevent  accident*  from 
p«nooa  •a4  aalaala  Ikllinf  into  them— Safucitjr  and  rnvengo  of  an  elephant — Hylaa — Archnlaoa 
of  MaeedoB— Tkraelaa  soldier  and  a  lady  at  Tbebos — Wooden  covers — Wells  in  Judea — Reasons  for 
not  placing  earba  round  wells— 8cjtUan^-Arabs — ^Aquilius— Abraham — Hezekiali— David — Mardo- 
nius — Sfoaea  aad  the  people  of  Edom — ^Burckhardt  in  Petra— Woman  of  Bahurim — ^Persian  tradition— 
Ali,  Che  fourth  Caliph — Covering  wells  with  large  stones— Mahommedan  tradition — ^Tbemistocles — Edict* 
ef  Greok  emperora— Well  at  Heliopoiis  Javenil-  Koman  and  Grecian  curbs  of  marble— Capitals  of 
aadaaC  colttmna  converted  into  corba  for  wolla. 

A  knowledge  of  the  depth  and  other  circumstances,  relating  to  some 
ancient  wells,  is  necessary  to  a  due  investigation  of  the  various  methods 
of  raising  water  from  them.  We  cannot  indeed  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  latter,,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  former. 

•Waid*s  Hindoos,  342, 358.    ^  Honors  Eveiy  Day  Book,  ii,  636,  e&5.  Fosbroke.  684. 
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The  wells  of  Asia  are  generally  of  great  depth,  and  of  course  were 
80  in  former  times.  In  Guzzerat,  they  are  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet; 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Mulwah,  they  are  frequently  three  hundred 
feet  In  Ajmeer,  they  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  in  his  mission  to  Cabaul  observes,  '  the  wells  are  often  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep ;  -one  was  three  hundred  and  forty  five  ;*  and  with  this 
enormous  depth,  some  are  only  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  famous  well 
of  ancient  Tyre,  *  whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  whose  trafEckert 
were  the  honorable  of  the  earth,'  is,  accordmg  to  some  travelers,  without 
a  bottom  ;  but  La  Roquc,  is  said  by  Volney,  to  have  found  it  at  the  depth 
of  *  six  and  thirty  fathom.' 

Shalmanezer  besieged  this  city  of  mechanics  for  five  years,  without 
being  able  to  take  it ;  at  last  he  cut  off  the  waters  of  this  well,  when  the 
inhabitants  dug  others  within  the  city ;  after  which  they  held  out  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Babylonian  empire  for 
thirteen  years ;  being  the  longest  siege  on  record,  except  that  of  Ashdod. 
Jos.  Antiq.  ix,  14.  Ancient  Carthage nian  wells  of  great  depth  have  hevfk 
already  mentioned.  Dr.  Shaw  (Trav.  135,)  observes  of  a  tribe  of  the  Ka- 
byles,  *  their  country  is  very  dry,  they  have  no  fountains  or  rivulets,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  water,  they  dig  wells  '  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  fathom.'  Jacob's  well  is  a  hundred  and  nine  feet,  and  Joseph's 
well  at  Cairo,  near  three  hundred  feet  deep.  The  well  Zemzem  at  Mefcca, 
is  two  hundred  and  ten  feeL  '  Exceeding  deep  wells'  in  Surat,  are  men- 
tioned by  Toreen,  in  Osbeck's  Voyage  to  China.  That  the  wells  of  Attica 
were  generally  deep,  is  obvious  from  a  provision  in  Solon's  law  respecting 
them,  by  which  a  person,  after  digging  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  without 
obtaining  water,  was  allowed  to  nil  a  six  gallon  vessel  twice  a  day  at  his 
neighbor's  well.  The  frequency  of  not  meeting  with  water  at  that  depths 
evidently  gave  rise  to  this  provision.^  The  wells  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  were  probably  all  of  considerable  depth,  if  we  judge  from  thosJi 
that  nave  been  discovered. 


WELLS   WITHOUT   CURBS. 

Another  feature  in  ancient — particularly  Asiatic — wells,  Was,  they 
often  without  curbs  or  parapets  built  round  them ;  hence  animals  oftoi 
fell  into  them  and  were  killed.  A  very  ancient  law  enacted,  that,  '  if  a 
man  shall  open  or  dig  a  pit,  [a  well]  and  not  cover  it;  and  an  ox  or  an 
ass  fall  therein,  the  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it  good,  and  give  nooney 
to  the  owner  of  them,  and  the  dead  beasts  shall  be  his.'  Exo.  xxi,  33,  34. 
This  was  probably  an  old  Phenician  and  Egyptian  law  which  the  Is- 
raelites adopted  from  its  obvious  utility.  Josephus'  account  of  it  is  more 
explicit :  '  let  those  that  dig  a  well  or  a  pit,  be  careful  to  lay  planks  over 
them,  and  so  keep  them-  shut  up,  not  to  hinder  persons  from  drawing  wa- 
ter, but  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  falling  into  them.'  Antiq.  iv, 
8.  Numerous  examples  of  the  utility  of  such  a  law  might  be  produced 
from  oriental  histories.  Bcnaiah,  one  of  the  three  famous  warriors  of 
David,  who  broke  through  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines  and  drew  water 
for  him  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  '  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in 
the  time  of  snow.'  Sam.  xxiii,  20 :  from  Josephus,  this  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ordinary  wells  of  the  country,  which  having  no  carb^ 
had  been  lefl  open,  and  the  '  lion  slipped  and  fell  into  it'     Antiq.  vii,  12. 

'  On  our  way  back  to  the  town,  we  saw  a  poor  ass  dying  in  a  pit,  into 

•  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon. 
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which  he  had  fallen  with  his  legs  tied,  that  being  the  practice  of  the  Arabs 
when  they  send  out  these  animals  to  feed/^  The  custom  of  the  Arabs  in 
this  respect  has  probably,  like  many  others,  undergone  no  change.  It  ex- 
plains tne  necesaty  of  the  law  in. Exodus,  as  quoted  above. 

As  two  elephant  drivers,  each  on  his  elephant,  one  of  which  was  re- 
markably large  and  powerful,  and  the  other  small  and  weak,  were  m>- 
proaching  a  well,  tne  latter  carried  at  the  end  of  his  proboscis  a  bucket 
by  which  to  raise  the  water.  The  larger  animal  instigated  by  his  driver, 
*  (who  was  not  provided  with  one,)  seized  a^d  easily  wrested  it  from  the 
weaker  elej^ant,  which,  though  unable  to  resent  the  insult,  obviously  felt 
it.  At  length,  watching  his  opportunity  when  the  other  was  standing  amid 
the  crowd  with  his  side  to  the  well,  he  retired  backwards  in  a  very  quiet 
mod  unsuspicious  manner,  and  then  rushing  forward  with  al]  his  might, 
drove  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  robber,  and  fairly  pushed  him  into 
the  well — the  surface  of  the  water  in  which,  was  twenty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ground. 

1^  But  animals  were  not  the  only  sufferers : — There  are  passages  in  an-  . 
cient  authors  which  indicate  the  loss  of  human  life  both  accidentally  and 
by  design,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  curbs  to  wells.  Thus  Hylas 
who  accompanied  Hercules  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  went  ashore  to 
draw  water  from  a  well  or  fountain,  and  he  fell  in  and  was  drowned. 
Virgil  represents  the  companions  t)f  Hylas  after  missing  him,  as  spread- 
ing themselves  along  the  coast  and  loudly  repeating  his  name  : 

And  Hjlas,  whom  hia  meMmates  loud  deplore. 
While  Hylaa .'  Hylas !  rings  from  all  the  tbore. 

Ec,  yi,  48.     Wram(^m, 

Archelaus  of  Macedon,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  ascended  the  throne 
by  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Among  others  whom  he  murdered,  was  his 
own  brother,  a  boy  only  seven  years  old.  He  threw  his  body  into  a  well, 
and  endeavored  to  make  his  mother  believe  that  the  child  feU  in,  '  as  he 
was  running  after  a  goose.'     Bayle, 

When  Alexander,  like  a  demon,  destroyed  the  city  of  Thebes,  (the  ca- 
pital of  one  of  the  States  of  Grreece,)  and  murdered  six  thousand  of  its 
uhabitants,  a  party  of  Thracian  soldiers  belonging  to  his  army  demolished 
the  house  of  Tiraoclea,  a  lady  of  distinguished  virtue  and  honor.  The  sofdiers 
earned  off  the  booty,  and  their  captain  having  violated  the  lady,  asked 
her,  if  she  had  not  concealed  some  of  her  treasures :  she  told  him  she 
had,  and  taking  him  alone  with  her  into  the  garden,  she  showed  him 
a  well,  into  which  she  said  she  had  thrown  every  thing  of  value.  Now 
we  are  told,  that  as  he  stooped  down  to  look  into  the  well,  this  high  spi- 
rited and  much  injured  lady  pushed  him  in,  and  killed  him  v^ith  stones.^ 

From  these  accounts,  it  appears  that  wells  belonging  to  private  houses  in 
ancient  Grreece,  were  sometimes  without  curbs,  although  they  probably  had 
portable  or  wooden  covers.  That  these  were  common,  is  evident  from  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted  from  Josephus ;  and  the  remains  of  one  have  been 
discovered  m  Pompeii.^  The  private  well  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  18, 
had  no  curb.  Indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  an- 
cient custom  of  leaving  the  upper  surface  of  wells  level  with  the  ground, 
prevailed  among  the  Jews,  through  the  whole  of  their  history,  from  their 
independence  as  a  nation,  to  their  final  overthrow  by  Titus.  '  What  man 
among  you  having  one  sheep,  if  il  fail  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day,  will 


•St  John's  Egypt,  i,  354.    ^Flatifdi*b  Lift  of  Alexander.    « Pompeu,  ii,  304. 
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ho  not  lay  hold  of  it  and  lift  it  out  V  Matt,  xii,  11.  And  agiun  in  Luke, 
'  which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass,  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  pU,  and  will  ndt 
straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  sabbath  day.'  xiv,  5. 

In  these  passages,  which  are  parallel  to  those  quoted  from  Exodus  and 
Josephus,  tne  word  '  pit'  is  synonymous  with  '  well.'  In  Antiq.  vii,  12, 
'  the  well  of  Bethlehem,'  is  called  a  '  pit.'  Wells  without  curbs  are  met 
with  in  Judea  and  the  east  generally,  at  the  present  time,  although  they 
are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  '  Incidents  of 
Travel,'  observed  on  the  road  to  Graza,  '  two  remarkable  wells  of  the  very 
best  Roman  workmanship,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  lined  with  large  hfird 
stones,  as  firm  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  laid;  the  up- 
permost layer  on  the  top  of  the  well,  '  was  on  a  level  with  the  pavemenL* 
In  some  illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  executed  in  the  fourth  or 
fiflh  century,  one  represents  the  interview  between  Rebecca  and  Eliezer; 
the  well  is  square,  and  the  curb  but  a  few  inches  high. 

REASONS  FOR  NOT  PLACING  CURBS  ROUND  THE  MOUTHS  OF  WELLS.   ^ 

The  motives  which  induced  the  ancients  to  leave  their  wells  withonl 
curbs  were  various: 

1.  That  they  might  be  more  readily  concealed.  This  was  a  universal 
custom  in  times  of  war.  When  Darii^  invaded  Scythia,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  attempt  an  open  resistance,  but  cohered  up  their  wells  and  springs 
and  retired.  Herod,  iv,  120.  Mr.  Eiphinstone,  in  his  mission  to  Cabaul, 
says,  the  people  '  have  a  mode  of  covering  their  wells  with  boards,  heaped 
with  sand,  that  effectually  conceals  them  from  an  enemy.*  Diodoms  Si- 
culus,  remarked  the  same  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  eighteen  centuries  ago» 
and  they  still  practise  it.  Travelers  in  the  Lybian  desei;^  are  oflen  six  and 
seven  days  without  water,  and  frequently  perish  for  want  of  it;  'the 
drifting  sand  having  covered  the  marks  of  the  wells.'^  Wells,  when  thus  con- 
cealed '  can  only  be  found  by  persons  whose  profession  it  is  to  pilot  cara^ 
vans  across  this  ocean  of  sand,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  these  men  per- 
form their  duty  is  wonderful ;'  like  pilots  at  sea  with  nothing  but  the  stars 
to  direct  them. 

2.  To  prevent  them  from  being  poisoned  or  filled  up,  both  of  which 
frequently  occurred.     The  Roman  General  Aquilius  conquered  the  cities 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  one  by  one,  by  poisoning  the  waters.     This 
horrid  crime  has  always  prevailed.     In  1320,  many  Jews  were  burnt  in 
France,  while  others  were  massacred  by  the  infuriate  people,  under  the 
belief  that  they  had  poisoned  the  wells  and  fountains  of  Paris.     The  Earl 
of  Savoy  was  poisoned  in  this  mtthner  in  1384,  and  the  practice  was  com- 
mon in  the  fifteenth  century .<^     Some  of  the  wells  belonging  to  Abraham, 
were  stopped  up  by  the  inhabitants.     '  And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells 
of  water,  which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of  AbrcSiam  his  father,  for 
the  Philistines  had  stopped  them,  afler  the  death  of  Abraham.'    Gen.  xxvi, 
18.     '  We  walked  on  some  distance  to  a  well,  which  we  found  JuU  of 
sand ;  Hussein  scooped  it  out  with  his  hands,  when  the  water  rose  and 
-all  of  us  drank.'    Lindsay's  Trav,  Let.  7.     AVlien  the  Assyrians  under 
•Senacherib,  invaded  Judea  in  the  eighth  century,  B.  C.  '  Hezekiah  took 
^counsel  with  his  princes  and  mighty  men,  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
•tains  which   were   loitJiout  the  city ;  and  they  stopped  all  the  fountains, 
saving,  why  should  the  king  of  Assyria  come  here  and  find  much  water  f 
2  Kings,  iii,  19.  25 

"  » Vol.  ii,  10] .  and  Lindtuiy'B  Trav.  Let  9.    »  Ogilvy's  Africa,  281. 

-«'MeE6ray*8  France.    Lon.  1683.  pp.  349,  408,  414. 
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The  caatom  of  leaving  tbe  principal  supply  of  water  without  the  walls 
b£  the  more  .ancient  cities,  is  remarkable ;  and  the  reason  for  it  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  water  which  supplied  Alba  Longa, 
lay  in  a  very  deep  glen,  and  was  therefore  scarcely  defensible  ;  but  vie 
springs  of  the  Scamander  at  Troy,  of  Enneacrunus  at  Athens ;  of  Dirce 
at  Thebes,  and  innumerable  others,  prove  that  such  instances  were  com- 
mon.* When  David  wag^d  war  against  the  Ammonites,  his  success,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  general  cutting  off  their 
waters,  and  especially  those  of  a  particular  well.  Anda.  vii,  1.  Mardo- 
niiis  stopped  up  the  Grareaphian  fountain,  which  suppliea  the  Grecian  ar- 
my with  water,  an  act  which  brought  on  in  its  vicinity,  the  famous  battle 
o^  Platea,  in  which  he  was  slain,  and  the  power  of  Persia  in  Greece 
finally  prostrated.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  labor  and  perseverance 
of  ancient  soldiers,  in  cutting  off  a  well  or  fountain  from  besieged  places, 
is  given  by  Cesar  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  War  in  Gaul,  viii,  33. 
3.  To  prevent  the  water  from  being  stolen;  which  could  scarcely  have 
jj^jsen  prevented  at  wells  with  curbs,  for  they  could  not  then  have  been  con- 
Sj^alecL  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
dkst,  required  a  vigilant  and  parsimonious  care  of  it ;  and  hence  continual 

Soarrels  arose  from  attempts  to  purloin  it,  or  to  take  it  by  force.  '  And 
le  herdsmen  of  G^rar  did  strive  with  Isaac's  herdsmen,  saying,  the 
water  is  ours.'  G«n.  xxvi,  20.  This  kind  of  strife,  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
between  the  different  villagers,  still  exists,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot.  It  was  customary  for  shepherds  to  seize  on  the  wells  be- 
fore others  came,  lest  there  should  not  oe  sufficient  water  for  all  their 
flocks,  and  it  was  at  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  that  Moses  first  became  ac- 
quainted withZipporah  and  her  sisters.  Jos.  Antiq.  ii,  11.  "  Nearly  six 
hours  beyond  the  ruined  town  of  Koumou,  and  two  beyond  the  dry  bed 
of  a  small  stream  called  El  Gerara,  [the  bi'ook  of  Crerar?]  we  were  sur- 
prised at  finding  two  large  and  deep  wells,  beautifully  built  of  hewn  stone. 
The  uppermost  course,  and  about  a  dozen  troue^hs  for  watering  cattle  dis- 
posed round  them,  of  a  coarse  white  marble ;  they  were  evidently  coeval 
'with  the  Romans.  Quite  a  patriarchal  scene  presented  itself  sls  we  drew 
near  to  the  wells ;  the  Bedouins  were  watering  their  flocks ;  two  men  at 
each  well  letting  down  the  skins  and  pulling  them  up  again,  with  almost 
ferocious  haste,  and  with  quick  savage  shouts."  Lindsay's  Trav.  Let.  9. 

The  scarcity  of  water  in  those  countries  has  from  the  remotest  times 
made  it  an  object  of  merchandise, — "  Ye  shall  also  buy  water  of  them  for 
money  that  ye  may  drink."  Deut  ii,  6,  28.  And  Jeremiah — "  we  have 
drCinken  our  water  for  money."  Lam.  v,  4.  See  Ezekiel,  iv,  IG,  17. 
This  value  of  water  may  be  perceived  in  the  negotiation  of  Moses  with 
the  king  of  Edom,  for  a  passage  through  that  tountry.  He  pledged  him- 
self that  his  countrymen  would  not  injure  the  fields  or  the  vineyards ; 
** neither,"  says  he,  "will  we  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  wells;"  and  in  a 
subsequent  proposition,  he  adds,  "  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  waters, 
then  I  will  pay  for  it."  Num.  xx,  17,  19.  It  is  we  think  evident  from 
the  text,  that  the  great  quantities  of  water  which  such  a  host  would  re- 
quire, was  the  principal  objection  urged  by  the  people  of  Edom ;  they 
vretm  afraid,  and  very  naturally  too,  diat  a  million  of  souls  might  drain  all 
their  wells  while  passing  through  the  land,  a  calamity  that  might  prove 
Altai  to  themselves.  Brooks  and  rivers,  were  dried  up  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  when  in  1811,  Burckhardt  discovered 

"  GeU's  Topofiapiiy  of  Rome,  i,  34. 
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Petra,  the  long  lost  capital  of  Edom,  an  intense  interest  was  excited 
among  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  several  hastened  to  behold  thS 
most  extraordinary  city  of  the  world ;  a  city  excavated  out  of  the  rocks, 
whose  origin  goes  back  to  the  times  of  Esau,  the  '  father  of  Edom/  and 
which  had  %fr  more  than  a  thousand  years,  been  completely  lost  to  the 
civilized  world.  But  the  natives  swore,  as  in  the  times  of  Moses,  they 
should  not  enter  their  country,  nor  drink  of  their  water,  and  they  threatened 
to  shoot  them  like  dogs,  if  they  attempted  it.  It  was  with  much  diiiicultj 
and  dangler,  that  Burckhardt  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaiDing  a  glimpse 
of  this  singular  city.  He  was  disguised  as  an  Arab,  and  passed  under  the 
name  of  Sheik  IbrahinL  The  difficulty  and  danger  of  a  visit  to  Petra, 
is  now  however  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  present  Pasha,  Ma- 
hommed  AIL 

From  the  custom  of  concealing  many  ancient  wells,  we  learn  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  machines  for  raising  the  water  could  not  have  been  a<- 
tacAed  to,  or  permanently  placed  near  them.  As  these,  as  well  as  curbf 
or  parapets  projecting  above  the  ground,  would  have  betrayed  to  e 
mies  and  strangers  their  location.  When  the  woman  at  Bahurim  secrei 
David's'  spies  in  the  well  belonging  to  her  house,  and  "  spread,  a  coverin;^ 
over  the  well's  mouth,  and  spread  ground  com  thereon;"  2  Sam.  xvii,  19, 
her  device  could  not  have  succeeded,  if  a  curb  had  enclosed  its  moutby 
or  if  any  permanent  machine  had  been  erected  to  raise  the  water  from  it; 
as  these  would  have  indicated  the  well  to  the  soldiers  of  Absalom,  who 
would  certainly  have  examined  it,  because  wells  were  frequently  used 
as  hiding  places  in  those  days.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Persia  that  one  of 
the  Armenian  patriarchs,  was  concealed  several  years  in  a  well,  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian  ;  ana 
was  '  privately  relieved  by  the  daily  charity  of  a  poor  godly  woman.* 
Fryer,  271. 

When  AU  the  fourth  Caliph  of  the  Arabians,  marched  with  nine^ 
thouscmd  men  into  Syria,  the  army  was  in  want  of  water.  An  old  hermit, 
whose  cell  was  near  the  camp,  was  applied  to ;  he  said  he  knew  but  of 
one  cistern,  which  might  contain  two  or.lhree  buckets  of  water.  The 
Caliph  replied  that  the  ancient  patriarchs  had  dug  wells  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  hermit  said  there  was  a  tradition  of  a  well  whose  moudi  was 
closed  by  a  stone  of  an  enormous  size,  but  no  person  knew  where  it  was. 
Ali  caused  his  men  to  diff  in  a  spot  which  he  pointed  out,  and  not  far  from 
the  surface,  the  mouth  of  the  well  was  found.' 

Where  wells  were  too  well  known  to  be  concealed,  as  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns,  villages,  &c.  they  were  sometimes  secured  by 
large  stones  placed  over  them,  which  required  the  combined  sti'ength 
of  several  persons  to  remove.  *  A  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth; 
and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  and  watered  the  sheep, 
and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  well's  mouth.'  Gen.  xxix,  2,  3.  The  Ma- 
hommedans  have  a  tradition  thsit  the  well  at  which  Moses  watered  the 
flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  was  covered  by  a  stone  which  required  several 
men  to  remove  it.  It  is  indeed  obvious  large  stones  only  could  have  been 
used,  for  small  ones  could  not  extend  across  the  wells,  which  were  fre- 
quently of  large  diameter.  Jacob's  well  is  nine  feet  across,  and  some 
were  larger  The  curb  round  the  well  Zemzem  at  Mecca,  is  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  "  Another  time  we  passed  an  ancient  well,"  says  Lindsay,  Let. 
10,  "  in  an  excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea,  its 
mouth  sealed  with  a  large  stone,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which 

^Martigny's  Histoiy  of  the  Arabiani^  ii,  49. 
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we  threw  a  pebble,  but  there  was  no  water,  and  we  shotild  have  been 
sorry  had  there  been  any,  for  our  united  strength  could  not  have  removed 
the  seal." 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  used,  shepherds  were  often  detected 
in  fraudulently  watering  their  flocks  at  their  neighbors'  weU%  to  prevent 
which,  locks  were  used  to  secure  the  covers.     These  continued  to  be 
used  till  recent  times.     M.  Chardin  noticed  them  in  several  parts  of  Asia. 
The  wells  at  Suez,  according  to  Niebuhr,  are  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall  to  keep  oat  the  Arabs,  and  entered  by  a  door  'fastened  with  enor- 
mous clamps  of  iron.'     In  Gh«e6e  as  in  Asia,  those  were  Jined  who  stole 
water.     When  Themistocles  during  his  banishment  was  in  Sardis,  he  ob- 
served in  the  temple  of  Cybele  a  female  figure  of  brass,  called  '  Hydrth 
fkanu'  or  Water  Bearer,  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
dedicated  out  of  ikte  fines  of  such  as  had  stolen  the  water,  or  diverted  the 
stream.*    One  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople  issued  an  edict 
J^  D.  404,  imposing  a  fine  of  a  pouTul  of  gold  for  every  ounce  of  water 
■nrreptitiously  taken  from  the  reservoirs.^    And  a  more  ancient  ruler  re- 
^Karked  that  ^stolen  waters  are  sWeet.'     Proverbs,  ix,  17.     The  ancient 
^Peruvians  had  a  similar  law. 

Curbs  or  parapets  were  generally  placed  round  the  mouths  of  wells  in 
the  tfftwf  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  appears  from  many  of  them  preserved  to 
the  present  time,  as  well  as  those  discovered  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
The  celebrated  mosaic  pavement  at  Preneste,  contains  the  representation 
of  an  ancient  well ;  by  some  authors  supposed  to  be  the  famous  fountain 
of  Heliopolis.  Montfaucon  and  Dr.  Shaw  have  given  a  figure  of  it  The 
curb  is  represented  as  built  of  brick  or  cut  stone.  Curbs  were  generally 
massive  cylinders  of  marble  and  mostly  formed  of  one  block,  but  some^ 
times  of  two,  cramped  together  with  iron.  Their  exterior  resembled 
round  altars.  Those  of  the  Greeks  were  ornamented  with  highly  wrought 
sculptures  and  were  about  twenty  inches  high.  Roman  ciurbs  were  ge- 
nerally plain,  but  one  has  been  found  in  the  street  of  the  Mercuries  at 
Pompeii,  beautifully  ornamented  with  triglyphs.  To  these  curbs  Juvenal 
appears  to  allude  : 

Oh !  how  much  more  devontlv  ibmild  we  cling 

To  thoughts  that  hover  rouna  the  sncred  spring, 

Were  it  still  margined  with  its  native  green, 

And  not  a  marble  near  the  spot  were  seen.  Sat.  iii,  30   Badham. 

That  Roman  wells  were  generally  protected  by  curbs,  appears  also  from 
a  remark  of  the  elder  Pliny  :  "  at  Gudes  the  fountain  next  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  is  enclosed  about  like  a  well."  B.  ii,  97.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  se- 
veral Roman  wells  with  corridors  round,  and  cupolas  over  them,  in  various 
parts  of  Mauritania.  Trav.  237.  Mr.  Dodwell  describes  the  rich  curb  of^ 
a  Corinthian  well,  ten  figures  of  divinities  being  carved  on  it.  Such  deco- 
radons  he  says  were  common  to  the  sacred  wells  of  Greece. 

In  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  the  fiiiest  columns  have  been  bro- 
ken and  hollowed  out  to  serve  as  curbs  to  wells ;  and  in  some  instances, 
the  capitals  of  splendid  shafts  may  be  seen  appropriated  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Although  such  scenes  are  anything  but  pleasant  to  the  enlightened 
traveler,  the  preservation  of  valuable  fragments  of  antiquity  has  been  se- 
cured by  these  and  similar  applications  of  them.  They  certainly  are  less 
subject  to  destruction,  as  curbs  of  wells,  than  when  employed,  like  the 
fine  Corinthian  capital  of  Parian  marble,  which  Dr.  Shaw  observed  at 
Arzew,  '  as  a  block  for  a  blacksmith's  anvil.*  Trav.  29,  30. 


Plutarch's  Life  of  Themistodes.     ^Hydranlia,  p.  332.  Lon.  1835. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

W«lla  concluded:  Deicription  of  Jacob's  weU-Of  Zemzem  in  Meecn^-Of  JoMph's  weD  nC  C«ir»- 
Reflections  on  weU»~01dest  monomenta  eztant--Wellfl  at  Eiim—Hgthlehgrn— Coe  Bcyioe  Ileliopolie 
•-PerMpoli»--4eruadem— Troy--Ephesu«— Tadnor--Misra--8aroopfcafi  employed  as  waterinf  trM«k« 
—Stone  coflln  of  Richard  III  used  as  one— Ancient  AmericMi  wells  Indicate  the  existence  in  past  times 
of  a  more  refined  people  than  the  present  red  men— Their  examinathHi  desirable— Mifht  lUmisli  (liko 
the  wells  at  Athens,)  important  data  of  former  afes. 

A  description  of  some  celebrated  wells  may  here  be  inserted,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter.  Jacobus  weU,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting.  Through  a  period  of  thirty-five  cent 
turies  it  has  been  used  by  that  patriarch's  descendants,  and  distinguishMl 
by  his  name.  This  well  is,  as  every  reader  of  scripture  knows,  near  Sy^P 
char,  the  ancient  Skechem,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  has  been  visited 
by  pilgrims  in  all  ages.  Long  before  the  christian  era,  it  was  greatly  re: 
vered,  and  subsequently  it  has  been  celebrated  on  account  of  the  inter* 
view  which  the  Savior  had  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  near  it.  Its  lb* 
cation  according  to  Dr.  Clarke  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  Evanffelist, 
and  so  little  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  circumstances  of  the  well  itself, 
and  the  features  of  the  country,  that  if  no  tradition  existed  for  its  identity, 
the  site  of  it  could  hardly  be  mistaken. 

The  date  of  its  construction  may,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  con 
trary,  extend  far  beyond  the  times  of  Jacob;  for  we  are  not  informed  that 
it  was  digged  by  him.  As  it  is  on  land  which  he  purchased  for  a  residence, 
*'  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem,"  and  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  Canaanitish  town ;  it  mat/  have  been  constructed  by  the  forme* 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  probably  was  so.  The  woman  of  Samaria  when 
conversing  with  the  Savior  respecting  it,  asks  '  Art  thou  greater  than  our 
father  Jacob  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself,  his  children 
and  cattle  ?*'  John,  iv,  12.  She  does  not  say  he  dug  it.  This  famous 
well  is  one  hundred  and  Jive  feel  deep^  and  nine  feet  in  aiameUr,  and  when 
Maundrell  visited  it,  it  contained  fifteen  feet  of  water.  Its  great  an- 
tiquity will  not  appear  very  extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  bored 
through  the  s6lid  rock,  and  therefore  could  not  be  destroyed,  except  by 
an  earthquake  or  some  other  convulsion  of  nature ;  indeed  wells  of  this 
description,  are  the  most  durable  of  all  man's  labors,  and  may,  for  aught 
!•  we  know,  last  as  long  as  the  world  itself. 

The  well  Zemzem  at  Mecca,  may  be  regarded  as  another  very  ancient 
one.  It  is  considered  by  Mahometans  one  of  the  three  holiest  things  in 
the  world,  and  as  the  source  whence  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Arabs 
was  refreshed  when  he  and  his  mother  left  his  father's  house.  "  She  saw 
a  well  of  water,  and  she  went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water  and  gave 
the  lad  to  drink."  Gen.  xxi,  19.  This  well,  the  Caaba  and  the  black 
stone,*  were  connected  with  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  The  Caaba  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  and  it  is  certain  that  their  names  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  from  the  remotest  ages.     Diodorus  Siculus,  mentions  it  as 

^  This  stone  like  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  tlie  one  mentioned  in  Acts,  zix,  *'  fell 
down  from  heaven**  and  is  probably  a  meteorite. 
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being  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Arabs  in  his  time.  [50,  B.  C]  The 
ceremonies  still  performedy  of  "  encircling  the  Caaba  seven  times,  kissing 
the  black  stone,  and  drinking  of  the  water  of  the  well  Zemzem,"  by  the 
pilgrims,  were  practices  of  the  ancient  idolaters,  and  which  Mahomet,  as  an 
adroit  politician,  incorporated  into  his  system,  when  unable  to  repress 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  pilgrims  when  approaching  this  well  and 
drinking  of  its  water,  has  direct  reference  to  that  of  Hagar,  and  to  her 
feelings  when  searching  for  water  to  preserve  the  life  of  her  expiring 
son. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  infinite  value  of  wells  in  Syria — on  the  jealous  care 
with  which  they  have  always  been  preserved — that  while  they  afforded 
good  water,  they  could  never  be  lost — that  Mecca  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  world,  the  supposed  Mesa  of  the  scriptures,  Gen.  x,  30, 
— «nd  that  this  well  is  the  only  one  in  the  city,  whose  waters  can  be 
drunk :— we  cannot  bat  admit  the  possibility  at  least,  that  it  is  the  identi- 
cal one,  as  the  Arabs  oontend,-  of  whose  waters,  Ishmael  and  his  mother 
>k. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  modem  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
dosely  examining  it ;  it  being  death  for  a  christian  to  enter  the  Caaba. 
Burckhardt  visited  the  ^^mple  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  but  we  believe 
he  had  not  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  any  particulars  relating  to  its  depth, 
&c.  Purchas,  quoting  Barthema;  who  visited  Mecca  in  1503,  lays  it  is 
'•  three  score  and  ten  yards  deepe,"  [210  feet,]  "  thereat  stand  sixe"  or 
eight  men,  appointed  to  draw  water  for  the  people,  who  after  their  seven- 
fold ceremonie  come  to  the  brinke,"  Sec.  Pil.  p.  306.  In  Crichton's  His- 
tory of  Arabia,  Ed.  183^.  Vol.  ii,  218,  this  weU  is  said  to  be  fifty-six  feet 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  curb  is  of  fine  white  marble,  five  feet 
high,  and  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  its  mterior  diameter.  In  the  317th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  the  Karmatians  slew  seventeen  thousand  pilgrims  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  Caaba,  and  filled  this  famous  well  with  the  dead  bo- 
dies;— they  also  earned  off  the  Black  Stone. 

Joseph's  well. — The  most  remarkable  well  ever  made  by  man,  is  Jo- 
seph's well  at  Cairo.  Its  magnitude,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  its  con- 
struction, which  is  perfectly  unique,  have  never  been  surpassed.  AU 
travelers  have  spoken  of  it  with  admiration. 

This  stupendous  well  is  an  oblong  square,  twenty-four  feet  by  eighteen ; 
being  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  within  its  mouth  a  moderate  sized 
house.  It  is  excavated  (of  these  dimensions,)  through  solid  rock  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  where  it  is  enlarged  into  a  capa- 
cious chamber,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  a  basin  or  reservoir,  to 
receive  the  water  raised  from  heloWf  (for  this  chamber  is  not  the  bottom 
of  the  well.)  On  one  side  of  the  reservoir  another  shaft  is  continued,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  lower,  where  it  emerges  through  the  rock  into  a 
bed  of  ffravel,  in  which  the  water  is  found.  The  whole  depth,  being  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet.  The  lower  shaft  is  not  in  the  same  ver- 
tical line  with  the  upper  one,  nor  is  it  so  large,  being  fifWen  feet  by 
nine.  As  the  water  is  first  raised  into  the  basin,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery propelled  by  horses  or  oxen  within  the  chamber^  it  may  be 
asked,  how  are  these  animals  conveyed  to  that  depth  in  this  tremendous 
pit,  and  by  what  means  do  they  ascend  1  It  is  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem that  renders  Joseph's  well  so  peculiarly  interesting,  and  which  indi- 
cates an  advanced  state  of  the  arts,  at  the  period  of  its  construction. 

A  spiral  passage-way  is  cut  through  the  rock,  from  the  surface  of  the 
groima  to  the  chamber,  independent  of  the  well,  round  which  it  winds 
with  so  gentle  a  descent,  thpt  persons  sometimes  ride  up  or  down  upon 
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i  eix  fcel  four  in- 
ches ivide,  trad  seven  feet  Iwo  inches 
high.  Between  it  and  the  inlcrior  of 
die  well,  a  wall  of  rock  is  lefl,  to  pr»- 
vent  persons  falling  into,  or  even  lucdl- 
ingdownit,  (which  in  some  ca«CG  wouU 
l>e  equally  fatal,)  except  ihravgh  certaa| 
openings  or  windows,  by  means  of  wfaiafiF 
it  IB  faintly  lighted  from  the  interior  tb 
the  well:  by  this  passage  the  animala 
descend,  which  drive  the  maehiiiery  tfatf 
raises  the  water  from  tlie  lower  ahaft 
into  the  reservoir  or  l>asin,  from  which 


it  is  again  elevated  by  similar  machine^, 
ind  other  oxen  on  llie  surface  of  thq 


In  the  lower  shftft,  k 
to  the  water,  bat  j^ 
III  thewe^P 


ground.  See  _figui 

path  is  also  cutdown  to  ttie 

no  partition  is  lefl  between 

it  is  extremely  (lerilous  for  strangeri  (d 

descend. 

The  square  openings  represented  OD 
each  ^ide   of  the   upper  shaA,  are  Mo- 
tions of  the  spiral  passage,  and  the  Mg- 
zag   lines    indicate    its    direction.     TIw 
wheels  at  the  top   carry   endless   rope^ 
the  lower  parts   of  which  reach   down 
to  the  water  ;   to  these,  earthenware  ywr 
ses  are  secured  by-ligatures,  see  A,  A| 
at  equal  distances  through  the  whnle  of 
their  length,  so  tlial  when  the  machii 
is  moved,  these  vessels   ascetid   full 
water  on  one  wde  of  the  wheels, 
charge  it  into  troughs  as  they  paea  i 
them   and    descend   in   an  inverted 
siiion  on  the  other.     For  a  further 
:?cription  of  this  apparatus,  see  the  cl 
ler  on  the  cliain  of  foU. 

This  celebrated  production  of  fo. 
limeg,  it  will  be  perceived,  resemhlea  aa 
oiiormoua  hollow  screw,  ihe  centre  of 
which  forms  the  well,  and  the  tlireads.  a 
M-inding  stair-case  round  it.  To  erect 
(if  granite  a  (light  of  "  geometrical"  or 
"  well  stairs,"  two  or  three  hundred  feel 
high,  on  the  surface  of  the  grouudi 
would  require  extraordinary  skill ;  al- 
though in  die  execution,  every  aid  from 
rules,  measures,  and  the  light  of  day, 
would  guide  the  workmen  at  every  step; 
hut  lo  begin  such  a  work  at  the  top, 
and  construct  it  downtcartU  by  excava- 
tion alone,  in  the  dark  bowels  of  the 
earth,  is  a  more  arduous  undertaking, 
especially  as  deviations  from  the  correct 
lines  could  not  be  remedied  ;  yet  in  Jo- 
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seph's  well,  the  partition  of  rock  between  the  pit  and  the  passage-ii'uyy 
and  the  uniform  inclination  of  the  latter,  seem  to  have  been  ascertained 
"with  equal  precision,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  constructed  of  cut  stone  on 
the  surface.  Was  the  pit,  or  the  passage,  formed  first;  or  were  they  simul- 
taneously carried  on,  and  the  excavated  masses  from  both  borne  up  the 
latter  ?  The  extreme  thinness  of  the  partition  wall,  exdted  the  astonish- 
ment of  AL  Jomard,  whose  account  ot  the  well  is  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  Memoirs  in  Napoleon's  great  Work  on  Egypt,  part  2nd,  p. 
691.  It  is,  according  to  him,  but  sixteen  centimetres  thick,  [about  six  in- 
ches!] He  justly  remarks  that  it  must  have  required  singular  care  to 
leave  and  preserve  so  small  a  portion  while  excavating  the  rock  from  both  ^ 
sides  of  it.  It  would  seem  no  stronger  in  proportion,  than  sheets  of  ^ 
pasteboard  placed  on  edge,  to  support  one  end  of  the  stairs  of  a  modem  ^ 
built  house,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  massive  roof  of  the  sj^lral 
passage  moBt  the  weU^  has  nothing  but  this  film  of  rock  to  support  it, 
or  to  prevent  such  portions  from  fsdling,  as  are  loosened  by  fissures,  or 
mch,  as  from  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  are  not  firmly  united 
to  the  ^neral  mass.  But  this  is  not  all :  thin  and  insufficient  as  it  may 
seem,  the  bold  designer  has  pierced  it  through  its  whole  extent  with  semi- 
circular openings,  to  admit  light  from  the  well :  those  on  one  side  are 
shown  in  the  figure.  • 

Opinions  respecting  the  date  of  this  well  are  exceedingly  various.  Fo- 
cocke  thought  it  was  built  by  a  vizier  named  Joseph,  eight  hundred  years 
ago ;  other  authorities  more  generally  attribute  it  to  Saladin,  the  intrepid 
defender  of  his  country  against  the  hordes  of  European  savages,  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  crusaders,  spread  rapine  and  carnage  through  his  land. 
His  name  was  Yussef,  [Joseph.]  By  the  common  people  of  Egypt,  it 
has  long  been  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  of  that  name,  and  their  traditions 
are  often  well-founded ;  of  which  we  shall  give  an  example  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Swape,  Van  Sleb,  who  visited  Egypt  several  times  in  the 
17th  century,  says,  some  of  the  people  in  his  time,  thought  it  was  digged 
by  spirits,  and  he  adds,  ''  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  it,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  how  man  can  compass  so  wonderful  a  work."*  This  mode  of 
accounting  for  ancient  works  is  common  among  ienorant  people,  and  may 
be  considered  as  proof  of  their  great  antiquity.  Dr.  Robertson,  in  speak- 
ing of  ancient  monuments  in  India,  remarks  that  they  are  of  such  high 
antiquity,  that  as  the  natives  cannot,  either  from  history  or  tradition,  give 
any  information  concerning  the  time  in  which  they  were  executed,  they 
universally  ascribe  the  formation  of  them  to  superior  beings.^  Some  wri- 
ters believe  this  well  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  more  scientific  people 
than  any  of  the  comparatively  modern  possessors  of  Egypt — in  other 
words,  they  think  it  the  production  of  the  same  people  that  built  the  py- 
ramids and  the  unrivalled  monuments  of  Thebes,  Dendarah  and  Ebsam- 
boul.  Lastly,  Cairo  is  supposed  by  others,  to  occupy  the  site  of  Egyp- 
tian Babylon^  and  this  well  is  considered  by  them,  one  of  the  remains  of 
that  ancient  city.  Amidst  this  variety  of  opinions  respecting  its  origin,  it 
is  certain,  that  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  ancient  mechanics  of  Egypt; 
and  in  its  magnitude  exhibits  one  of  the  prominent  features  which  cha- 
racterize all  their  known  productions. 

Why  was  this  celebrated  well  made  oblong]  Its  designer  had  cer- 
tainly his  reasons  for  it.  May  not  this  form  have  been  intended  to  en- 
lighten more  perfectly  the  interior,  by  sooner  receiving  and  retaining 
longer  the  rays  of  the  suni     To  what  point  of  the  compass  its  longest 

•The  predent  state  of  Egypt,  by  F.  Van  Sleb.  Lon.  1678.  p.  S48.    ^India,  Appendix 
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suie»  coLQcide,  has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  recorded.  Should  they 
pnjve  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  die  •  reason  sog- 
gesced*  ma  J  possibly  be  the  true  one. 

In  Ogilvy's  Afiica,  it  is  remarked  that  at  the  last  city  to  the  south  of 
Egypt,  "  is  a  deep  well,  into  whose  bosom  the  sun  shmes  at  noon,  while 
he  passes  to  and  again  through  the  northern  signs."  p.  99.  This  is  the. 
same  well  that  Strabo  mentions  at  Syene,  which  marked  the  nimmer  sol* 
stic»— the  day  w^as  known,  when  the  style  of  the  sun  dial  cast  no  shade  at 
noon,  and  the  vertical  sun  darted  his  rays  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  It 
was  at  Syene,  that  Eratosthenes,  220  B.  C.  made  the  first  attempt  to 
measure  the  circumference  of  the  earth — and  to  the  same  cily,  the  poet 
*    Juvenal  was  banished. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  ANCIENT  WBLL8. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  an- 
cient wells  are  of  very  high  interest,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are  the 
only  memorials,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  world ;  and  they  differ  from  almost  all  other  monuments  of  man  in 
former  times ;  not  only  in  their  origin,  design,  and  duration,  but  above  all, 
in  their  utility.  In  this  respect,  no  barren  monument,  of  whatever 
magnitude  or  material,  which  ambition,  vanity,  or  power,  has  erected,  at 
the  expense  of  the  labor  and  lives  of  the  oppressed,  can  ever  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Such  monuments  are,  witn  few  exceptions,  proofs  of  a 
people's  sufferings ;  and  were  generally  erected  to  the  basest  of  our  spe- 
cies :  whereas  ancient  wells  have,  through  the  long  series  of  past  ages^ 
continually  alleviated  human  woe ;  and  have  furnished  man  with  one  of 
nature's  best  gifts  without  the  least  alloy. 

It  would  almost  appear,  as  if  the  divine  Bein^  had  established  a  law, 
by  which  works  of  pure  beneficence  and  real  utility  should  endure  almost 
for  ever;  while  those  of  mere  magnificence,  however  elaborately  con- 
structed, should  in  time  pcuis  away.  The  temple  of  Solomon — ^his  golden 
house,  ivory  palaces,  and  splendid  gardens  are  wholly  gone ;  but  the  plain 
cisterns,  which  he  built  to  supply  his  people  with  water,  remain  almost  as 
perfect  as  ever.  Thus  the  pnde  of  man  is  punished  by  a  law,  to  which 
the  most  favored  of  mortals  formed  no  exception. 

An  additional  interest  is  attached  to  several  wells  and  fountains  of  the 
old  world,  from  the  frequent  allusion  to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  addition  to  those  already 
named,  the  following  may  be  noticed.  When  the  Israelites  left  Egypt, 
•*  they  came  to  Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three  score 
and  ten  palm  trees."  Now  the  Grove  of  Elim  yet  flourishes;  and  its 
fountains  have  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  since  the  Israelites 
encamped  by  them.*  Modern  travelers  in  Palestine  often  allay  their 
thirst  at  the  well  which  belonged  to  the  birth  place  of  David,  the  "  Well 
of  Bethlehem,"  whose  waters  he  so  greatly  preferred  to  ail  others.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cos,  drink  of  the  same  spring  which  Hippocrates  used 
twenty-three  hundred  years  ago ;  and  their  traditions  still  connect  it  with 
his  name.  The  nymphs  of  Scyros,  another  island  in  the  Egean,  in  the 
early  ages  assembled  at  a  certain  fountain  to  draw  water  for  domestic 
uses.  This  fountain,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  exists  in  its  original  state;  and  is 
btiU  the  same  rendezvous  as  formerly,  of  love  or  of  gdlantry,  of  gossip- 

*  We  m  aware  that  Dr.  Shaw— Travels,  p.  350— observed  but  nUu  wells.  He  says,  at 
that  time,  three  of  them  were  filled  up  with  sand ;  bat  the  whole  were  to  be  seen  a 
i  previous  to  his  visiting  them,  and  we  believe  since. 
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ping  and  tale  telling.  Young  women  may  be  seen  coming  from  it  in 
groups,  and  singing,  with  rases  on  their  heads,  precisely  as  represented 
on  ancient  marbles.  It  was  at  Scyros  where  young  Achilles  was  concealed 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  placed  among,  and  habited 
Hke,  the  daughters  of  Lycomedcs;  but  Ulysses  adroitly  discovered  him, 
by  offering  for  sale,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pedler,  a  fine  suit  of  armor,  among 
trinkets  for  tipomen. 

Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  the  On  of  Genesis,  of  which  Joseph's 
father-in-law  was  governor  and  priest,  and  whose  inhabitants,  according 
to  Herodotus,  (ii.  3.)  were  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the  Egyptians,  ana 
where  the  philosophers  of  €rreece  assembled  to  acquire  "  the  wisdom  of 
Eeypt,"  was  famous  for  its  fountain  of  excellent  water : — this  fountain, 
with  a  solitary  obelisk,  is  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  place  where 
that  splendid  city  stood. 

AqaedoctBy  fountains,  cisterns  and  wells,  are  in  numerous  instances  the 
only  remains  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
Of  Heliopolis,  Syene  and  Babylon  in  Egypt;  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Palmyra, 
Nineveh,  Carthage,  Utica,  Barca,  and  many  others ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  fntore  ages,  die  remaining  portals  and  columns  of  Persepolis  are 
entirely  decayed,  and  its  sculptures  crumbled  to  dust :  its  cisterns  and 
and  aanednet  (bodi  hewn  out  of  the  rock)  will  serve  to  excite  the  curi- 
osty  or  fntore  antiquaries,  when  every  other  monument  of  the  city  to 
which  they  belonged  has  perished.  The  features  of  nature,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  continue  ue  same,  though  works  of  art  may  be  done  away:  the 
'beautiful  gate'  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  is  no  more,  but  Siloah's  Foun- 
tain still  flowSf  and  Kedron  yet  murmurs  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
According  to  Chateaubriand,  the  Fool  of  Bethesda,  a  reservoir,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifky  feet  by  forty,  constructed  of  lar^  stones  cramped  with, 
iron,  and  lined  with  flints  embedded  in  cement,  is  the  only  specimen  re* 
maining  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  that  city. 

Ephesus,  too,  is  no  more ;  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  that  according  to  • 
Pliny  was  220  years  in  buil(ting,  and  upon  which  was  lavished  the  talent 
and  treasure  of  the  east;  the  pride  of  all  Asia,  and  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  has  vanished;  while  the  fountains  which  furnished  the  citi- 
zens with  water,  remain  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  ever.  And  as  a  tremen- 
dous satire  on  all  human  grandeur,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  few  solitary 
marble  sarcophagi,  which  once  enclosed  the  mighty  dead  of  Ephesus, 
have  been  preserved — ^but  as  toateriiig  troughs  for  cattle  /*  Cisterns  have 
been  discovered  in  the  oldest  citadels  of  Greece.  The  fountains  of ' 
Btmmarbaski  are  perhaps  the  only  objects  remaining,  that  can  foe  relied  on, 
in  locating  the  palace  of  Friam  and  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  And  the 
well  near  the  outer  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Palmyra,  will,  in 
all  probability,  furnish  men  with  water,  when  other  relics  of  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  have  disappeared.^ 

To  conclude,  a  great  number  of  the  wells  of  the  ancient  world  still 
supply  man  with  water,  although  their  history  generally,  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  time. 

■  Mi.  Addison,  in  his  joomey  toatfaward  from  Damascus,  says  the  fountain  at  Nazera, 
n  Galiilee,  "  trickles  from  a  spout  into  a  marble  trough,  which  appean  to  have  been 
aa  ancient  sarcophagoa."  Anid  close  by  the  well  at  jlftzm,  he  obeenred  fragments  of  an- 
ether,  which  had  been  oied  for  a  lunilar  purpose.  We  may  add,  that  Sseed,  the  old 
EngUih  historian,  remarks  that  the  stone  coffin  of  Rkkmd  3d,  "  is  now  maaea  drinking 
ttoagh  for  hones  at  a  common  Inn."  Edition  of  1615,  p.  737. 

k  LHd  Lintej's  Lettais,  (10.>— PhiL  Trans.  Lowthc^'s  Abridg.  iii,  400. 
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Afl  Wf-.IU  tirt'.  am/iTi^  ihti  most  ancif^nt  of  mui'i  labors,  that  are  extunt 
in  fh<;  oIJ  worl/J,  rnis^fit  wft  nor.  cxpi^cr.  to  find  some  on  these  continents, 
rnWr.a  of  fhoM!  rar-^'s,  who,  in  thf;  unkno^^rn  depths  of  time,  are  supposed 
Ui  Uuvv.  c.iiUivtiU'A  rhf!  art;^  of  civil  ixaf  ion.  here]     We  might:  and  true  it  is 
thnt.  iittitm^  thf:  ^,rfK>U  that  a  [K^pulous  and  much  more  enligblened  people 
than  thti  Iri'iianA  have  #;vcr  Fjecn,  were  at  one  time  the  possessors  of  Ame- 
rir.a,  aw:u^t.  wflU  have  ^•ecn  adduced.     "From  the  highest  point  of  the 
Ohir^  Hav.4  Mr.  T.  Flint,  to  where  I  am  now  writing  (St.  Charles  on  the 
Mi>i.<i/>ijn)  and  far  up  the  upper  Mississippi  and  ^Iissouriy  the  more  the 
Cfiuntry  is  explored  and  peopled,  and  the  more  its  surface  is  penetrated, 
not  only  are  there  more  mounds  brought  to  ^dew,  but  more  incontestible 
marks  of  a  numerous  population.     Wells,  artificially  walled,  dif- 
ferent structures  of  convenience  or  defence,  hxivt  been  found  in  tuck  nvm- 
her9,  a$  no  l^mger  to  excite  curio$Ui/J" 

But  American  antiquities  were  so  novel,  so  unlooked  for,  and  so  insu- 
lated from  those  of  tne  old  world,  that  learned  men  were  greatly  per- 
plexed at  tlieir  appearance ;  and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  origin.  This 
IS  still,  in  a  great  measure,  the  case.  A  mystery,  hitherto  impenetrable, 
hangs  over  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  these  continents.  Who  they  were, 
and  whence  they  came,  are  problems  that  have  hitherto  defied  all  the  re- 
searches of  antiquarians.  Nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  increasing  occura- 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  excavations  which  civilization  induces,  will  eventually 
determine  the  question,  whether  these  antiquities  are  to  be  attributed  to 
European  settlers  of  the  sixteenth  century;  to  the  enterprising  Scandina- 
vians, the  North  Men,  who,  centuries  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and 
the  Cabots,  visited  the  shores  of  New  England,  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys ;  or  whether  some  of  them  did  not  belong  to  an  indigenous  or 
Cuthite  race,  who  inhabited  those  prolific  regions,  in  times  when  the 
mastodon  and  mammoth  and  megalonix  were  yet  in  the  land. 

No  one  can  reflect  on  the  myriads  of  our  species  who  have  occupied 
this  half  of  the  globe — perhaps  from  times  anterior  to  the  flood — without 
longing  to  know  something  of  their  history  ;  of  their  physical  and  intel- 
lectual condition ;  their  languages,  manners  and  arts ;  of  the  revolutions 
through  which  they  passed ;  and  especially  of  those  circumstances  which 
caused  them  to  disappear  before  die  progenitors  of  the  present  red  men. 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  exercised  the  human 
mind.  It  is  calculated  to  excite  the  most  thrilling  sensations,  and  we 
have  often  expressed  our  surprise,  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  pro- 
mising sources  of  information  has  never  been  sufficiently  investigated : 
we  allude  to  ancient  wells,  a  close  examination  of  which,  might  lead  to 
discoveries  equally  interesting,  and  far  more  important,  than  those  which 
resulted  from  a  similar  examination  of  irrecian  wells.  Dr.  Clarke  says, 
that  **  Vases  of  Terra  Cotta,  of  the  highest  antiquity y  have  been  found  in 
cleansing  the  wells  of  Athens."* 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  suppose  the  old  wells  in  the  western  parts 
of  this  continent,  to  be  the  work  of  Indians ;  but  these  people  have  never 
been  known  to  make  any  thing  like  a  regular  well.     Mr.  Catlin,  the  artist, 

■  A  Roman  well  was  discovered  in  the  seventeenth  centory,  near  the  great  road 
which  lead*  to  Carlisle,  in  England.  Instead  of  being  walled  up  with  stone,  it  wai 
lined  with  large  casks  or  hogsheads,  six  feet  deep,  and  made  of  pine.  The  well  wu 
covered  with  oak  plank  nine  inches  thick.  In  it  were  foond  ws,  dnmkmg  aipt,  sm- 
^'^  and  lAoei,  the  soles  of  which  were  stitched  and  naiUd.  Phil.  TnuiiTliOWlhorp'i 
d».  iii.  431.  ^ 
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who  spent  eight  years  among  those  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ajid  Missouri,  and  another  gentleman  who  had  long  been  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  among  die  Flat  Heads,  and  other  tribes  towards  tho 
Pacific,  both  inform  us  that  the  wild  and  untutored  Indians  never  have 
recourse  to  wells.  They  in  fact  have  no  need  of  them,  as  their  villages 
are  invariably  located  on  the  borders  or  vicinity  of  rivers.  In  some  cases 
of  suffering  from  thirst  while  traveling,  they,  in  common  with  other  sava- 
ges, sometimes  scrape  a  hole  in  sand  or  wiet  soil,  to  obtain  a  tempoiwy 
supply. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

AacMBt  OMthodi  of  raiaing  water  from  wellai  Incliiied  plane*— Stain  within  welli:  In  Uesopotamia 
— Abytnnia—Hiadoatan— Pania — Jadea— Greece — ^Thrace — England — Cord  and  bucket:  Used  at  Ja- 
cob's well — by  the  patriarehe— Mahomet — ^In  Palestine — India — ^Alexandria — Arabian  Vizier  drawing  wa- 
ter— Ga«»  Harenlaneum  and  Pompeii — Welle  within  the  houses  of  the  latter  city^Aleppo— Tyre— 
riithigii  flnaiithns  tha  *  Wall  Drawer*  of  Athens,  and  successor  of  Zeno— Democritus— Plautua-nAa* 
thupimifm  m4  Ma— dwnna— Oiatem  pole — ^Roraan  cisterns  and  cement— Ancient  modes  of  pnriiyiag 


Wb  are  now  to  examine  the  modes  practised  by  the  ancients,  in  ob- 
tuning  water  from  wells.  When  the  first  simple  excavations  became  so 
&r  deepened,  that  the  water  could  no  longer  be  reached  by  a  vessel  in 
the  hand,  some  mode  of  readily  procuring  it  under  such  circumstances 
would  soon  be  devised.  In  all  cases  of  moderate  depth,  the  most  simple 
and  efficient,  was  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or  passage,  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  that  of  the  water  ;  a  device  by  which  the  principal  ad- 
vatages  of  an  open  spring  on  the  surface  were  retained,  and  one  by  which 
domestic  animals  could  procure  water  for  themselves  without  the  aid  or 
attendance  of  man.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  one  of  the 
primitive  methods  of  obtaining  the  liquid,  when  it  w*^as  but  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  was  most  likely  impercep- 
tibly introduced  by  the  gradual  deepening  of,  or  enlarging  the  cavities  of 
natural  springs,  or  artificial  excavations. 

But  when  in  process  of  time,  these  became  too  deep  for  exterior  pas- 
sages of  this  kind  to  be  convenient  or  practicable,  the  wells  tlicmselves 
.  were  enlarged,  and  stairs  or  steps  for  descending  to  the  water,  constructed 
teithin  them.  The  circumstances  recorded  in  Genesis,  xxiv,  induce  us  to 
believe  that  the  well  at  which  Eliezer,  the  steward  of  Abraham,  met  Re- 
becca, was  one  of  these.  When  the  former  arrived  at  Nahor,  he  made 
his  camels  "  to  kneel  down  without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water,  at  tho 
time  of  the  evening  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water :  and  Rebecca 
came  out  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder — ^and  she  went  doicn  to  the 
well,  and  filled  her  pitdber  and  came  up,**  Had  any  machine  been  attached 
to  this  well,  to  raise  its  water,  or  had  a  vessel  suspended  to  a  cord  been 
used,  she  could  have  had  no  occasion  to  descend.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  liquid  was  obtained  by  immersing  the  pitcher  in  it,  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  the  persons  '  went  down'  to  the  water.  That  this  well  was 
not  deep,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Rebecca  drew  water  suffi- 
cient to  quench  the  thirst  of  ten  camels,  for  it  is  said,  she  supplied  thenn, 
"  till  they  had  done  drinking ;"  a  task  which  no  young  female  could  have 
accompliajied  in  the  time  implied  in  the  text,  if  this  well  had  been  even 
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moderately  deep,  and  one  which  under  all  circumstances  was  a  laborious 
performance ;  for  these  animals  take  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water  at 
a  time,  sufficient  to  last  them  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Eliezer  might 
well  wonder  at  the  ingenuous  and  benevolent  disposition  of  Rebecca,  and 
every  reader  of  the  account  is  equally  surprised  at  his  insensibilty,  in  per- 
mitting her  to  perform  the  labor  unaided  oy  himself  or  his  attendants. 

Wells  with  stairs  by  which  to  descend  to  the  water,  are  ^1  common. 
The  inhabitants  of  Arkeko  in  Abyssinia,  are  supplied  with  water  irom  six 
wells,  which  are  twenty  feet  deep  and  fifteen  in  diameter.  The  water 
is  collected  and  carried  up  a  broken  ascent  by  men,  women  and  children.* 
Fryer  in  his  Travels  in  India,  p.  410,  speaks  of  "  deep  wells  many  fathom 
under  ground  with  stately  stone  stairs,^*  Joseph's  well  in  Egypt  is  ano- 
ther example  of  stairs  both  within  and  without.  Bishop  Heber  observed 
one  in  Benares,  with  a  tower  over  it,  and  a  "  steep  flisnt  of  steps  for  de- 
scending to  the  water."  Forrest,  in  his  Tour  along  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  says,  **  near  the  village  of  Futtehpore,  is  a  large  well,  ninety  feet 
in  circumference,  with  a  t)road  stone  staircase  to  descend  to  the  water, 
which  might  be  about  thirty  feet.''  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs, 
remarks  that  **  many  of  the  Guzzerat  wells,  have  steps  leading  down  to 
the  water ;  while  others  have  not."  In  a  preceding  page,  we  quoted  a 
passage  from  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos  to  tne  same  effect.  Ta- 
vemier,  speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  Persia,  says,  of  wells  they 
have  a  great  many,  and  he  describes  one  with  steps  down  to  the  water^ 
''We  passed  a  large  and  well  built  tank,  with  two  fiights  qf  steps  de- 
scending into  it,  at  the  opposite  angles,  possibly  the  pool  of  Hebron,  where 
David  han^d  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth."^  The  fountain  of  Siloam 
is  reached  by  a  descent  of  thirty  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

The  small  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  some  wells,  rendered  a  de- 
scent to  it  desirable,  and  hence  it  was  often  collected  as  fast  as  it  appeared, 
by  women  who  often  waited  for  that  purpose.  "  That  which  pleased  me 
most  of  all,"  says  Fryer,  p.  126,  "  was  a  sudden  surprise,  when  they 
brought  me  to  the  wrong  side  of  a  pretty  square  tank  or  well,  with  a  wall 
of  stone  breast  high;  when  expecting  to  find  it  covered  with  water, 
looking  down  ^vq  fathom  deep,  I  saw  a  clutter  of  women,  very  handsome, 
waiting  the  distilling  of  the  water  from  its  dewy  sides,  which  they  catch 
in  jars.  It  is  cut  out  of  a  black  marble  rock,  up  almost  to  the  top,  with 
broad  steps  to  go  dawn,  Mr.  Addison  in  his  *  Journey  Southward  from 
Damascus,'  says,  "  at  the  fountain  near  D'jenneen,  the  women  used  their 
hands  as  ladles  to  fill  their  pitchers.  This  scarcity  of  water,  said  the  prac- 
tice of  scooping  it  up  in  small  quantities,  are  referred  to,  by  both  sacred 
and  profane  authors.  "  They  came  to  the  pits  and  found  no  water,  they 
returned  with  their  vessels  empty."  Jer.  xiv,  3.  "  There  shall  not  be 
found  of  it  a  sherd,  [a  potter's  vessel,]  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to 
take  water  out  of  the  pit," — that  is,  to  scoop  it  up  when  too  shallow  to 
immerse  a  vase  or  pitcher  in  iL  Isaiah,  iii,  14.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  wells 
*  without  water,'  and  Hosea,  of  *  fountains  dried  up.' 

The  water  nymphe  lament  their  empty  urns."     Omcf,  Mst.  ii,  278. 

The  inhabitants  of  Libya,  where  the  wells  often  contain  little  water, 
'*  draw  it  out  in  little  buckets,  made  of  the  shank  bones  of  the  camel.^" 

Wells  with  stairs  are  not  only  of  veiy  remote  ori^n,  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  aU  the  nations  of^  antiquity.  They  were  common 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.*     The  well  mentioned  by  Fausanias,  of 
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a  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter,  has  steps  which  lead  down 
water."  The  well  for  the  purificadon  of  worahippers,  in  the  tem- 
Pompeti,  has  a  descent  b^  steps  to  the  water.''  The  well» 
1  generally  a  covered  flight  of  steps,*  Ancient  wcll«  of 
similar  construction  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Thera 
is  one  near  Hempstead,  Eng.  for  the  protection  of  which,  an  act  of  par- 
Utnient  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Such  wells,  probablv  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  circular  stairs  so  com- 
mon in  old  lowers,  and  still  known,  aa  '  well  stairs.' 

In  Galveston,  (Texas,)  and  other  parts  of  America,  where  there  a«  no 
springs,  cisterns  bto  sunk  in  the  sand  between  hillocks,  into  which  the 
surface  water  drains,  and  steps  are  formed  to  lead  down  to  it. 


OOKS  AND  BUCKET. 
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relJs  with  stairs  within  them  may  be, 
w  [thout  them ;  hence  the  ne- 
From  the  earliest  ages,  a 
J  tu»pended  to  a  cord,  has  i^en  used  by  all  nations — a  device  more 
simple  and  more  extensively  employed  than  any  other,  and  one  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  germ  of  the  most  useful  hydraulic  machines  of  the  an< 
cients,  as  the  chain  of  pots,  chain  pump,  Sc.  That  a  cord  and  bucket 
were  used  to  raise  water  from  Jacob's  well,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  interview,  which  the  Savior  had  with  thfl 
woman  of  Samaria  at  it.  "  Then  coiueth  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  called 
Sichar ;  now  Jacob's  well  was  there,  and  Jesus  being  wearied  sat  on  the 
well ;  and  there  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water ;  Jesus  satth 
unto  her,  give  me  to  drink."  Had  any  machine  been  attached  to  this  well 
at  that  time,  by  which  a  traveler  or  stranger  could  raise  it,  he  could  have 
procured  it  fur  himself;  and  as  he  was  thirsty,  he  probably  would  have 
done  &a,  without  waiting  for  any  one  to  draw  it  for  him  ;  but  the  reason 
why  he  did  not,  is  subsequently  explained  by  the  woman  herself;  who, 
in  roplyiHg  to  one  of  his  remarks,  the  mcamng-  of  which  she  misappre- 
hended, said  "  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep." 
Tbis  well,  u  already  remarked,  is  one  hundred  and  five  feet  deep.  Hence 
St  that  period  every  one  carried  the  means  of  raising  the  water  with  him. 
No.  9.  of  the  illustranons,  is  a  representation  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
drawing'  water.  It  is  from  a  Greek  illuminiLtcd  manOMript  of  the  12tll 
«ntury,  from  D'Aginconrt's  Storia  Dell' Arte, 
It  is  still  the  general  practice  in  the  east,  for  any  one,  who  goes  to 
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dmw  water,  to  carry  a  vessel  and  cord  with  him,  a  custom  which  without 
doubt,  has  prevailed  there  since  the  patriarchal  ages.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Mahomet,  whose  testimony  on  sucli  a  subject  is  unexceptiona- 
ble. He  was  an  Arab— a  people  who  pride  themselves  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  customs  of  their  celebrated  ancestors,  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and 
Job.  In  his  account  of  J<)sej)h's  deliverance  from  the  pit,  into  which  his 
bretliren  had  cast  him,  (and  which  many  commentators  believe  was  a 
well,  which  at  the  time  contained  little  or  no  water,)  he  says :  "  Certain 
travelers  came,  and  sent  one  to  draw  water,  (who  went  to  the  well  in 
which  Joseph  was,)  and  ke  let  down  his  huckct^^  &c.  Koran,  chap.  xii. 
This  account  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  of  Moses.  Josephus,  also, 
seems  to  have  believed  it  to  be  a  well :  "  Reubel  took  the  lad  and  tied 
hina  to  a  cord,  and  let  him  down  gently  into  the  pit,  for  it  had  no  water 
in  it,''     Antiq.  B.  i^  3. 

At  3  o'clock,  (says  Mr.  Addison  in  his  ^*  Journey  Southward  from 
Damascus^')  we  rode  to  a  well  (in  approaching  Cana  of  Galilee)  in  a 
field,  where  an  Arab  was  watering  his  goats.  There  was  a  long  stone 
trough  by  the  side  of  the  well,  and  this  was  filled  with  water  by  means 
of  a  leathern  bucket  attached  to  a  rope,  which  the  Arab  carried  about 
with  him,  for  the  convenience  of  himself  and  his  herds.  It  was  just  such 
a  scene  as  that  described  in  Genesis  :  '^  And  behold  a  well  in  the  field,  and 
lo,  there  were  tliree  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it,  for  out  of  that  well  thinf 
.watered  their  flocks,  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mootL 
Among  the  ruins  of  Mizra,  in  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  same  trsveler 
observes :  "  Surprised  at  tlie  desolate  as])ect  of  the  spot,  I  rode  with  my 
servant  to  a  well  a  few  yards  distant,  where  two  solitary  men  were 
watering  tlieir  goats,  by  means  of  ^leathern  huchet  attached  to  a  rope; 
and  dismounting,  I  sat  on  tlie  stone  at  the  welFs  mouth."  Mr.  Forbes, 
after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Asia,  said  he  **  did  not  recollect  any 
Wells  furnished  with  buckt^ts  and  ropes  for  the  convenience  of  strangers; 
most  travelers  are  therelbio  provided  with  UiGin  ;  and  halcarras  ana  reli- 
gious pilgrims  frequently  carry  a  small  brass  pot  aflixed  to  a  long  string 
for  tliis  purpose." 

In  ancient  Alexandria,  where  the  arts  were  cultivated  and  science 
flourished  to  an  extent  perliaj)s  uncqualed  in  any  older  city,  water  was 
drawn  up  from  the  cisterns,  with  which  every  house  was  provided,  with 
tlie  simple  cord  and  bucket.  This  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Nile :  it  was  admitted  into  vaulted  reservoirs  or  cisterns,  which  were 
constructed  at  the  time  the  foundations  of  tlie  city  were  laid  by  Alexander. 
They  were  sufficiently  cnvacious  to  contain  water  for  a  whole  year,  Ijeing 
filled  only  at  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river,  through  a  canal  made  for 
the  purjiose.  Apertures  or  vrell  openings,  through  which  tlie  water  was 
raised  from  these  reservoirs,  are  still  to  be  seen.  "  Whole  lines  of  ancient 
streets  are  traceable,"  (s^-iys  Lord  Lindsay,  Travels,  Letter  2.)  "  hy  the 
wells  rec\irring  every  six  or  screfi  yards :  by  which  the  contiguous  houses, 
long  since  crumbled  away,  drew  water  from  the  vast  cisterns  with  which 
the  whole  city  was  undermined." 

**  Every  house,"  says  RuUin,  "had  an  oj)ening  into  its  cistern,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  thronvjh  which  the  water  was  taken  up  either  in  buckets 
or  pitchers."  It  urriy  l^e  said,  this  last  (juotation  is  not  conclusive,  since 
it  does  not  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  bucket  was  elevated — ^l)y  a 
windlass  ?  a  pulley  ?  or  by  the  hand  alone  ?  Wo  have  satisfactory  evi- 
dence tliat  it  was  by  the  latter.  The  pavement  of  tlie  old  city  is  from  ten 
lo  tliirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  modern  streets,  and  excavations  are 
ently  made  by  the  Pasha's  workmen,  for  thft  stones  of  the  old  pave- 
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ment  and  of  the  buildings.  In  this  manner  the  marble  mouths  of  the 
vaulted  reservoirs  or  cisterns  are  frequently  brought  to  light ;  St.  John's 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  8  :  and  they  ^variably  exhibit  traces  of  the  rop&t  used  for 
raising  the  water.  Grooves  are  found  worn  in  them,  (by  the  ropes)  to  die 
depth  of  two  inches,  and  such  grooves  are  often  numerous  in  each  curb  or 
mouth.  Dry  wells  are  built  over  some  of  these,  and  continued  to  the 
level  of  the  present  streets.  Through  them  the  inhabitants  still  draw 
water  from  the  ancient  reservoirs ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
raised  from  them  when  the  Ptolemies  ruled  over  the  land.  A  person  in 
raising  the  bucket,  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  curb  or  mouth,  and 
pulls  the  rope  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  towards  him.  In  this  way,  the 
rope  ruhs  against  the  tap  and  inside  of  the  curb,  and'  in  time  wears  deep 
grooves  in  it,  such  as  are  found  in  the  ancient  ones  just  mentioned. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  friction,  and  consequent  loss  of  pc^er 
and  w^ear  of  the  ropes,  the  person  drawing  would  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
curb,  so  as  to  keep  the  cord  clear ;  but  the  practiqe  is  too  perilous  ever  to 
have  been  general.  It  is,  however,  practised  occasionally  by  the 
Hindoos.  x 

£1  Makin,  the  Arabian  historian,  says  that  Moclach,  the  Vizier  of  Rhadx, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  right  hand  and  his  tongue,  and  wa£  confined  in 
ft  lower  room  of  the  palace,  where  was  a  well ;  and  having  no  person  to 
attend  him,  he  drew  water  for  himself,  pulling  the  rope  with  his  left  hand, 
and  stopping  it  with  his  U*eth,  till  the  bucket  came  within  his  reach." 
This  was  in  the  tenth  century.  Martigny's  History  of  flie  Arabians,  vol. 
iv.  7.  The  wells  on  the  road  to  Guza,  noticed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  had  their 
upper  surfaces  formed  of  marble,  which  he  observes  had  many  grooves 
cnit  in  it,  "  apparently  being  worn  by  tlie  long  continued  use  of  ropes  in 
drawing  water."     Incidents  of  Travel,  vol.  ii.  102. 

That  the  same  mode  of  raising  it  was  adopted  an  the  public  wells  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  evident  from  those  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii ;  and  from  discoveries  made  in  the  latter  city,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  practised  in  obtaining  water  from  the  wells  and  cisterns  of 
private  houses.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  our 
subject,  as  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  pump,  if  used  at  all  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  private  houses,  it  was  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In 
1834,  licsides  theatres,  baths,  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  eighty 
houses  had  been  disinterred.  These  were  found  to  lie  almost  uniformly 
provided  with  cisterns,  built  under  ground  and  cemented,  for  the  collection 
of  rain-water.  Each  of  these  has  an  o]H3ning,  enclosed  in  a  curb,  through 
which  tlie  water  was  drawn  up.  These  are  generally  formed  of  a  white 
calcareous  stone,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  deep  channels,  (Pompeii,  vol.  i. 
88,)  like  those  on  the  mouths  of  the  Alexandrian  cisterns,  and  produced 
from  the  same  cause — the  friction  of  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  die  water. 
The  hvpoB thrum,  says  Sir  William  G^ll,  in  his  description  of  the  house 
of  th<'  Dioscuri,  in  this  case  served  as  a  compluvium  ;  receiving  the  water 
which  i't'M  from  the  roof,  and  transmitting  it  to  a  reservoir  below,  to  which 
there  is  a  marble  mouth  or  puteal,  exhibiting  tlie  traces  of  long  use,  in  the 
furrows  toorn  by  the  ropes,  by  which  the  water  was  drawn  up.  Pompei- 
ana,  vol.  ii,  27. 

The  great  variety  of  "buildings  to  which  wells  and  cisterns  having  their 
curbs  thus  ifforn  were  attached,  show  that  this  mode  of  raising  water  was 
nearly  universal  in  Pompeii.  The  simple  cord  and  bucket  was  equally 
used  in  the  palace  of  the  qupQstor,  and  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  private 
citizen.  It  was  by  them,  the  priests  drew  water  for  the  uses  of  the 
temples,  and  mechanics  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.    Bakers  thus 
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raised  water  for  their  kneading-troughs,  from  cisterns  or  ittlls  an^er  the 
floor  of  their  shops.  Three  bakers'  shops,  at  least,  have  been  found,  and 
all  of  them  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preser\'ation  :  their  mills,  ovens,  knead« 
ing  troughs,  flour,  loaves  of  bread,  (with  their  quality,  or  the  bakers* 
names  stamped  on  them,)  leaven,  vessels  for  containing  water,  and  their  re* 
servoirs  of  the  latter,  8rc,  have  been  discovered,  so  as  to  leave  a] most 
nothing  wanting  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  this  art  among  the  Romans. 
It  is  probable  that  wells  were  not  infrequent  in  the  inUrior  of  the  houses 
in  Pompeii,  for  another  one  was  discovered  in  the  house  of  a  medical 
man,  as  presumed  from  chirurguxU  instruments  found  in  it* 

The  custom  of  Roman  bakers  having  wells  or  cisterns  within  their 
houses,  continued  to  modern  times.  When  the  Royal  Academy  of  So- 
ences  of  France,  undertook  in  the  last  century,  the  noble  task  of  pub- 
lishing a  detailed  account  of  all  the  useful  arts,  with  a  view  to  their  uni- 
versal diffusion  and  perpetuity — the  baker  is  represented  drawing  water 
from  a  well,  under  the  floor  of  his  shop,  and  in  a  manner  analagoas  to 
that  practised  by  his  predecessors  of  Pompeii.^  London  bakers  also  had 
wells  in  their  cellars,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  probably  still  have  them 
to  some  extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Aleppo,  the  metropol^  of  Syria,  drew 
water  from  their  cisterns  or  subterraneous  reservoirs,  and  also  from  their 
wells,  with  which  '  almost  every  house'*  was  provided,  with  a  coid  ud 
bucket,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  of  Alexandria ;  and  so  im 
the  inhabitants  of  Soor,  which  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre,  ft  town 
which  contained  in  1816,  according  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  eight  hundred 
stone  built  houses,  most  of  which,  he  observes,  had  wells.  Ancient  Car- 
thage was  built  like  Alexandria,  upon  cisterns— a  common  practice  of 
old.  The  modem  inhabitants  of  Arzc  w,  the  ancient  Arsenaria,  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his  Travels,  dwell  in  the  old  cisterns,  as  in  so  many  hfh 
vels;  the  water  from  which,  was  doubtless  drawn  in  former  times,  by  the 
simple  cord  and  bucket — the  universed  implements  still  used  throughout 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  generally 
through  all  the  east.  This  primeval  device  for  raising  water,  has  been 
used  in  all  ages,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  so  used,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

An  interesting  circumstance  is  recorded,  respecting  an  individual,  who, 
from  his  occupation  in  ancient  Athens,  was  named  the  *  Well-Drawer,* 
which  may  here  be  noticed.  This  was  Cleanthes,  a  native  of  Lydia,  who 
went  to  Athens  as  a  wrestler,  about  300  B.  C.  and  acquiring  a  taste  for 
philosophy  there,  detormined  to  place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  some 
eminent  philosopher,  although  he  possessed  no  more  than  four  drachma^ 
or  sixty-two  cents !  He  became  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  attend  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  the  day-time,  he  drew  uxUer  by 
night,  as  a  common  laborer  in  the  public  gardens.  For  several  years  he  was 
so  very  poor,  that  he  wrote  the  heads  of  his  master's  lectures,  on  bones 
and  shells,  for  want  of  money  to  buy  better  materials :  at  last,  some  Athe- 
nian citizens  observing,  that  though  he  appeared  strong  and  healthy,  he 
had  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  summoned  him  before  the  Areopagus, 
according  to  a  law  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  manner  of  living.  Uj)on  this,  he  produced  the  gardener  for  whom  he 
drew  water,  and  a  woman  for  whom  he  ground  meal,  as  witnesses  to 
prove  that  he  subsisted  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.     The  judges,  we 


*  '  "rdner's  ArtA,  &c.  i,  268.    **  Descriptions  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  Paris,  1761.  Art  da 
»ger.  Planche  5.    ^Rossers  History  of  Aleppo,  p.  7. 
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told,  were  so  Aucb  atmck  with  admiration  of  his  conduct,  that  they  or- 
dered ten  flUMd,  [one  hiuidred  and  sixty  dollars]  to  be  paid  him  out  of  the 
public  treasut^. 

The  conduct  of  CleantheB  explains  the  secret  of  the  great  celebri^  of 
manyrWicient  philosophers,  and  shows  the  only  means  by  which  eminence 
in  any  department  of  hunum  knowledge  can  he  acquired :  viz.  hwwtdtutiy 
and  perttveranct.  Besides  his  poverty,  which  of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
paralyze  the  efforts  of  most  men,  he  was  so  singularly  dull  in  apprehen- 
aion,  that  his  fellow  disciples  used  to  call  him  the  ati;  but  resoluuon  and 
application  r^sed  him  above  them  all,  made  him  a  complete  master  of 
the  stoic  philosophy,  and  qualified  him  as  successor  of  the  illustrious  Zeno. 
Democritua  beautifully  expressed  the  bame  senbment,  by  representing 
Truth  as  hid  in  the  bottom  of  a  well ;  to  indmate  the  difficulty  with  whi<£ 
she  is  found.  i. 

Analogous  to  the  conduct  of  Cleanthcs,  was  that  of  Plautiu,  the  poet, 
who  being  reduced  fri»ii  competence  to  the  meanest  poverty,  hired  hink- 
selftoabaker  as  a  common  laborer,  and  while  employed  in  grinding 
com,  exercised  his  mind  in  study..  The  same  tnay  be  remarked  of  Ascle- 
piades  and  Hensdemns,  two  Grecian  philosophers,  who  were  both  SO 
poor,  that  at  one  period,  they  hired  theniBelvea  as  brinklayen't  lahorert, 
ud  were  employed  in  carrying  mortar  to  the  tops  of  buildings.  Ascle- 
piades,  'was  not  aihsmed  to  be  seen  thus  engaged,  but  his  companion  "hid 
■imseir  if  he  saw  any  one  passing  by."  Athataut,  says  they  were  at 
eae  ttme  summoned,  uke  Oleuithes,  before  the  Areopagitea,  to  account 
for  their  masuer  of  living — when  they  requested  a  miller  to  be  sent  for, 
who  testified  that  "  they  came  ecery  nig/U  to  his  mill,  where  they  labored 
and  gained  tao  drachm  is." 

No.  S,  in  the  last  engraving,  .re presents  a  modem  Greek  female  drawing 
HKter.  Itisfromaskotchaf  Capo  D'Istrias' house.  See  the  Westmiiut^ 
Review  for  September,  1838. 
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CISTERN  FOLE. 

This  simple  implement,  may  be  thought  too  in- 
significant to  deserve  a  particular  notice,  but  as  it 
is  extensively  used  in  our  rain-water  cisterns,  and 
is  no  modem  device,  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  it. 
It  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Pliny  expressly 
mentions  it,  when  speaking  of  various  modes  ol 
watering  gardens.  He  says  water  is  drawn  from 
a  well  or  lank,  "  by  plain  poles,  hooks  and  buckets," 
B.  xix,  4  ;  and  that  it  was  a  domntic  implement  in 
old  times  as  at  present,  in  raising  water  from 
cislerns,  is  proved  by  (he  discovery  of  some  of 
the  fuxJu  at  Pompeii.  Lard.  Arts,  &c.  i,  205. 
Having  mentioned  the  rain  water  cisterns  of  the 
Romans,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  were  as 
common  in  Pompeii  as  they  are  in  this  city,  every 
house  having  been  furnished  with  one. 

As  Pliny's  account  of  these  cisterns  may  ha 
useful  to  some  mechanics,  especially  masons,  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  inserting  it.  "  The 
waits  were  lined  with  strong  cement,  formed  of 
five  parts  of  sharp  sand,  and  two  of  quicklima 
mixed  with  flints ;  the  bottom  being  paved  with 
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the  same,  and  well  beaten  with  an  iron  rammer."  B.  xxxlB  23.  Holland*! 
Trans.  The  composition  of  this  cement,  differs  from  uat  which  Dr. 
Shaw  says  has  been  used  in  modem  times  in  the  east ;  and  which  he 
thinks  is  the  same  as  that  pf  the  ancients.  He  says  the  cisterns  which 
were  built  by  Sultan  hen  Eglib^  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
are  equal  in  solidity  with  the  famous  ones  at  Carthage,  continuing  to  this 
day  (unless  where  they  been  designedly  broken,)  as  firm  and  compact,, 
as  if  they  were  just  finished.  The  composition  is  made  in  this  manner: 
they  take  two  parts  of  wood  ashes,  three  of  lime,  and  one  of  fine  sand, 
which  after  being  well  sifted  and  mixed  together,  they  beat  for  three 
days  and  nights  incessantly  with  wooden  mallets,  sprinkling  them  alter- 
nately and  at  proper  times,  with  a  little  oil  and  water,  till  diey  become 
of  a  due  consistence.  This  composition .  is  chiefly  used  in  their  arches, 
cisterns  and  terraces.  But  the  pipes  of  their  aqueducts,  are  joined  hy 
beating  tow  and  lime  together,  with  oil  only-,  without  any  mixture  of  water. 
Both  these  compositions  quickly  assume  the  hardness  of  stone,  and  suffer  no 
water  to  pervade  them.  Trav.  286. 

If  the  Romans  wished  to  have  water  perfectly  pure,  they  made  two 
and  sometimes  three  cisterns,  at  different  levels ;  so  that  the  wnter  suc- 
cessively deposited  the  impurities  with  which  it  might  be  charged. 
From  this,  we  see  that  the  recent  introduction  of  tujo  cisterns  for  the 
same  purpose,  in  some  of  our  best  houses,  is  a  pretty  old  contrivance. 
It  in  fact  dates  far  beyond  the  Roman  era.  The  famous  cisterns  of  So- 
lomon are  examples  of  iL  Rain-water  was  frequently  boiled  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  they  used  it.  Pliny  xxxi,  3.  This  was  also  an  aQcient  prac- 
tice among  older  nations.  Herodotus,  says  the  water  of  the  Choaspes, 
which  was  drunk  by  the  Persian  kings,  was  previously  boiled,  and  kept 
in  vessels  of  silver.    B.  i,  188. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

Tke  Pultof  X  It!  orifiB  naknowih— Used  in  th«  erection  of  aBcientbuildinfi  and  in  sliipe— Ancient  one 
found  in  Gg]rptp--Probably  iint  used  to  raiae  water — Not  eacteniiTelj  UMd  in  ancient  Grecian  wells :  Caase 
of  thia— Uerd  in  Mecca  and  Japan — Led  to  the  emplojnent  of  animab  to  raise  water— Simple  mode  of 
adapting  thorn  to  this  purpose,  in  the  east  PuUej  and  two  backets :  Used  by  the  Anglo  Saxons^  Nor- 
nans,  Ac— Italian  mode  of  raising  water  to  upper  iloora— Desagulier's  mode — Self-acting,  or  gaining 
and  losing  l>uckets~Marquis  of  Worcester — Heron  of  AIexandria-^4>bert  Fludd — Lerer  bucket  engine 
—Bucket  of  Bologna— Materials  of  ancient  buckets. 

PULLEY  AND  SINGLE  BUCKET. 

Wr  now  conio  to  tlic  period  when  some  of  the  simple  machines,  or 
intMiliimirnl  powors,  as  thoy  are  improperly  named,  were  applied  to  raise 
wiitt^r.  When  this  first  took  place,  is  unknown  :  That  it  was  at  an  early 
•tnjx<*  i"  thi»  projrr*»sa  of  tlie  arts,  few  persons  will  doubt ;  but  the  time  is 
nn  iitiiMTtiiin,  us  iliat  of  the  invention  of  those  admirable  contrivances 
ftir  tninHniiitinfx  iiiul  modifying  forces.  It  was  among  the  devices  b^ 
W'liit^h  till*  liimoiiH  Htnn'turt»s  of  antiquitv  were  raised;  and  Egyptian  en- 
gitHM^ni  iiiuh*r  tho  Phiinii)hs,  won«  undoubtedly  acquainted  ^%'itn  all  the 
rtkmliinniionN  of  it  now  known.  Had  Vitruvius  neither  described  it,  nor 
inttiiliontvl  i(s  npplioiitioim,  u  cinnunstance  which  occurred  at  the  close  of 
tm**  lift*,  wouKl  havt*  suffioiontly  proved  its  general  use,  in  the 
of  olovatod  buildings  under  tlie  Pu>leinies.     The  Egyptian  queen, 
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to  avoid  falHAinto  the  hands  of  Octavius,  took  refuge  in  a  very  high 
tower,  accessible  only  from  above.  Into  this,  she  and  her  two  maioB, 
drew  up  Antony,  (who  had  given  himself  a  fatal  wound,)  by  means  of 
ropes  and  pullies,  which  happened  to  be  there,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
•tODOi  to  the  top  of  the  building.  But  the  pulley  was  an  essential  re- 
quisite in  the  sadin^  vessels  of  Egypt,  Iiidia  and  China,  in  the  remotest 
ages.  Neither  trading  ships,  nor  the  war  fleets  of  Sesostris,  or  previous 
warriors,  could  have  traversed  the  Indian  ocean  without  this  appendage  to 
raise  and  lower  the  sails,  or  quickly  to  regulate  their  movements  by  hal- 
Hards.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  pulley."  The  rejnains  of  one  have  actually  been  disinterred,  and 
are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Leydeu.  The  sides  are  of  athid 
or  tamarisk  wood,  the  roller  of  fir:  part  of  the  rope  made  of  leef  or  fibres 
of  the  date  tree,  was  found  at  the  same  time.  This  relic  of  former  times, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  drawing  water  from  a  well.  Its  date  is 
imcertain. 

There  are  reasons  which  render  it  probable  that  the  single  pulley,  was 
devised  to  raise  water  and  earth  from  wells,  and  probability  is  all  that  can 
ever  be  attained  with  regard  to  its  origin.  But  may.  not  die  pulley  have 
been  known  hefhre  wells  ?  We  think  not,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 
1.  Most  barbarous  people  have  been  found  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
ktter,  but  not  of  the  former ;  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  man  has  in 
«H  aees,  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedients,  and  in  the  same  order.  2. 
Wells  are  not  only  of  the  highest  antiquity,  but  they  are  the  only  known 
works  of  man  in  early  times,  in  which  the  pulley  could  have  been  re- 
quired  or  applied.  3.  The  importance  of  water  in  those  parts  of  Asia 
where  the  former  generations  of  men  dwelt,  must  have  urged  them  at  an 
early  period  to  facilitate  by  the  pulley,  the  labor  of  raising  it.  Th|t  it 
preceded  the  invention  of  ships,  and  the  erection  of  lofly  buildings  of  stone, 
IS  all  but  certain ;  but  for  what  purpose,  except  for  raising  water,  the  pul- 
ley could  have  previously  been  required,  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  addition  made  to  tho^e  primitive  imple- 
ments, the  cord  and  bucket ;  and  when  once  adopted,  it  naturally  led,  as 
we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  to  the  most  valuable  machine  which  the  an- 
cients employed.  By  it  the  friction  of  the  rope 
in  rubbing  against  the  curb,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  a  portion  of  the  power  expended  in  raising 
the  water,  were  avoided,  and  by  it  also  a  benefici^ 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  power,  was  attained : 
instead  of  being  exerted  in  an  ascending  direction, 
as  in  Nos.  8  and  9,  it  is  applied  more  conveniently 
and  efficiently  in  a  descending  one,  as  in  the  figure. 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantages  of  using 
the  pulley,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  exten- 
sively used  in  the  public  wells  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
cept in  those  from  which  the  water  was  raised  by 

oxen.     No  example  of  its  use  has  occurred  in  the 

No.  11.  PuUey  and  Baeket    wells  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii.     Nor  does  it 

appear  to  have  been  employed  to  any  great  extent 
by  the  (Greeks ;  for  with  thero,  a  vessel  by  which  to  draw  water,  was  as 
necessary  a  utensil  to  their  mendicants,  as  to  the  modern  pilgrims  and  fa- 
kirs of  Asia.  The  poorest  of  beggars,  Aristophanes*  Telepheus,  had  a 
staff,  a  broken  cup,  and  a  bucket,  although  it  leaked.  This  custom  there- 
fore of  carrying  a  vessel,  and  cord  to  draw  water,  shows  that  no  per- 
manent one  was  attached  to  their  public  wells,  which  would  have  been 
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the  case  had  the  pulley  been  used.  If  such  had 'been  dH^  custom,  nei- 
ther the  mendicant  Telepheus,  nor  Diogenes-  the  philosopher,  would  have 
carried  about  with  them,  vessels  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  partial  rejection  of  the  ptfley  by  the 
Greeks  in  raising  water,  when  its  introduction  would  have  materialqr  di- 
minished human  labor.  It  certainly  did  not  arise  from  ignorance  of  its 
advantages,  as  their  constant  application  of  it  to  other  purposes,  attests; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  Uiey  adopted  it  to  some  extent  in  raising 
water  from  the  holds  of  their  ships,  in  conmion  with  the  maritime  people 
of  Asia.  It  was  indeed  used  in  some  of  their  wells,*  but  only  to  a  limi- 
ted extent  The  principal  reason  for  not  employing  it  in  public  wells,  was 
probably  this — With  it,  a  single  person  only  could  draw  water  at  a  time, 
while  without  it,  numbers  could  lower  and  raise  their  vessels  simulta- 
neously, without  interfering  with  ea6h  other  In  the  former  case,  alter- 
cations would  be  frequent  and  unavoidable;  and  the  inconvenience  of 
numbers  of  people  waiting  foi^  water  in  warm  climates  a  serious  evil.  The 
rich,  and  those  who  had  servants  would  always  procure  it,  while  the  poor 
and  such  as  had  no  leisure,,  would  obtain  it  with  difficult .  The  large  di- 
ameter of  their  wella  and  those  of  other  nations,  it  would  seem,  was  solely 
designed  to  accommodate  several  people  at  the  same  time.  These  rear 
sons  it  is  admitted,  do  not  apply  to  the  private  wells  and  cisterns  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  whibn  the  pulliey  might  have  been  .used ;  bat 
those  people  followed  the  practice  ot  older  nations,  and  from  the  greal 
number  of  their  slaves,  (who  drew  the  water)  they  had  no  inducement  or 
disposition  to  lessen  their  labor. 

A  bucket  suspended  over  a  pulley,  is  still  extensively  used  in  raising 
water  from  wells  throughout  the  world.  The  Arabians  use  it  at  the  weU 
Zemzera  ;  the  mouth  of  which,  is  "  surrounded  by  a  brim  of  fine  white 
marble  five  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  upon  this  the  persoip 
stand,  who  draw  water  in  leathern  buckets,  attached  to  puUeys^  an  iron 
railing  being  so  placed  as  to  prevent  their  falling  in."*» 

Apparatus  precisely  similar  to  the  figure  in  No.  11,  are  used  by  the  Ja- 
panese and  oUier  Asiatics.     Montanus'  Japan.  294. 

The  pulley  has  but  recently  given  place  to  pumps,  in  workshops  and 
dwellings,  aiid  in  these  only  to  a  limited  extent — being  confined  chiefly  to  a 
few  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  France  and  England,  it  was 
a  common  appendage  to  wells  in  the  interior  of  houses,  during  the  last 
century ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  still  extensively  used  throughout  Spain, 
Portugal  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  also  in  South  America. 

But  the  grand  advantage  of  the  pulley  in  the  early  ages  was  this  ; — ^by 
it  the  vertical  direction  in  which  men  exerted  their  strength,  could  be  di- 
rectly changed  into  a  horizontal  one,  by  which  change,  animals  could  be 
employed  in  place  of  men.  The  wells  of  Asia,  frequently  varying  from 
two  to  three,  and  even  four  hundred  feet  in  depth,  obviously  required 
more  than  one  person  to  raise  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  sized  vessel :.  and 
where  numbers  of  people  depended  on  such  wells,  not  merely  to  sup- 
ply their  domestic  wants,  but  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  substi- 
tution of  animals  in  place  of  men,  to  raise  water,  became  a  matter  almost 
of  necessity,  and  was  certainly  adopted  at  a  very  early  period.  In  em- 
ploying an  ox  for  this  purpose,  the  simplest  way,  and  one  which  deviated 
the  least  from  their  accustomed  method,  was  merely  to  attach  the  end  of 
the  rope  to  the  yoke,  after  passing  it  over  a  pulley  fixed  sufficiently 

ALsrdner'i  Arts,  &c  i,  136.  *>Criehton's  Arabia,  i'l,  219. 
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igb  above  tli^  mouth  of  the  wol],  Eind  then  driving  [lie  animiU  in  a  direct 
De  from  it,  and  ro  a  distance  equal  to  its  depth,  wlien  the  bucket  charged 
lith  the  liquid  would  he  raised  from  the  bottom.  This,  the  most  direct 
~  d  efficient  was,  (it  ia  believed,)  the  identical  mode  adopted,  and  like 


thel  devices  of  the  ancients,  it  is  still  continued  by  their  descendants  i: 

"  ~ca  and  Asia.     Its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  modeme,  may  be 

led  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  adopted  in  this  and  other  cities  foi"  raising 

I,  4c.  from  the  holds  of  ships ;  for  which  and  similar  purposes,  it  has 

in  use  for  ages  in  Europe.     It  has  also  been  used  to  work  pumps, 

e  further  end  of  the  rope  being  attached  to  a  heavy  piston  working  '.a 

■  vefy  long  chamber  or  cylinder. 


Tbis  was  probably  one  of  the  firsl  ojieraiions,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
it  obvious,  where  human  labor  was  superseded  by  that  of  unimals,  and 
mplishing  it,  the  pulley  itself  was  perhaps  discovered.  This  mode 
non  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  India — through  all  Hindostan,  and  various 
r  parts  of  the  east.  Mr.  Elphinstone  mentions  a  large  well  under  the 
■lis  of  the  fort  at  Bikaneer,  from  fifteen  to  twetity-two  feet  in  diameter, 
'i  three  hundred  feet  deep.  In  this  well  Jitur  large  buckets  are  used, 
h  thus  drawn  up  by  a  jiafV  of  oxen,  and  all  worked  at  the  same  time. 
aa  any  one  of  them  was  let  down,  "its  striking  the  water,  made  a 
alike  a  great  gun."  But  simple  as  this  mode  of  raising  water  by  animals 
.  is  capable  of  an  improvement  equally  simple,  though  not  perhaps  ob- 
is to  general  readers.  It  was  not  however  left  to  modem  mechanicians  to 
ver,  but  is  one  among  hundreds  of  ancient  devices,  whose  origin  is 
n  the  remoteness  of  time.  It  is  this — Instead  of  the  animal  receding 
1  the  well  on  level  ground,  it  is  made  to  descend  an  inclined  plane,  so 
the  weight  of  its  body  contributes  towards  raising  the  load.  This  is 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  devices.  At  a  very  early  period,  the  principle 
of  eambining  the  leeighl  of  men  and  animals  with  tneir  mutcular  energy, 
in  propelUng  machines,  was  adopted.     We  shall  meet  with  other  exam- 

PCttEV  A  NO  TWO  BUCKETS. 

The  addition  of  another  bucket,  so  as  to  have  one  at  each  end  of  the 

pe,  was  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement;  and  although  so 

aple  a  device  may  appear  too  obvious  to  have  remained  long  unper- 

ved,  and  one  which  required  no   stretch  of  inleilecl   to   accomplish,  it 

was  one  of  no  small  importance,  since  it  effected  what  is  seldi 

in  practical   mechanics — a   saving   both  of  time  and  labor.     Thus,  by  .^ 

[he  empty  vessel  descended  and  became  61led,  as  the  other  was  elevated. 
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(without  the  cxpenditi^re  of  any  oddilioiial  tim«  and  labor  Ut  lower  it,  u 
with  the  single  bucket,)  while  its  weight  in  descending,  contnbuted  towardi 
ntisbg  the  charged  one. 

These  advact^ea  were  not  the  only  results  of  the  nmpla^iiddition  of 
another  bucket;  though  they  were  probably  all  that  were  ondcipated  by 
the  author  at  the  time.  It  really  imparted  a  nea  featttre  to  the  apparatus, 
and  one  which  naturally  led  to  the  development  of  that  great  niBchine,  in 
which  terminated  all  um  improvementa  of  the  older  tnechonlcs  on  the 
primitive  cord  and  bucket — and  to  which,  modern  ingenuity  has  added — 
nothing — viz:  thg  bndlbss  chain  op  poTS-^ndeed  nothing  more  was 
then  wanting,  but  to  unite  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  together,  and  attach 
a  Dumber  of  vesseb  to  it,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  through  the 
whole  of  its  length,  and  Uie  machine  Just  named  wiu  all  bot  complete. 


The  Anglo  Saxons  used  two  buckets  hooped  with  iron,  one  at  each 
end  of  a  chain  which  passed  over  a  pulley.*  And  !n  the  old  Norman 
castles,  water  was  raised  by  the  same  means.  Inoneof  the  £wp*  or  tower*, 
still  remaining,  which  was  built  bv  Gundulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufiis,  the  mode  of  elevating 
the  walcr  is  obvious.  "  For  water,  there  was  a  well  in  the  very  midd^ 
of  the  partition  iroU.-  it  was  also  made  to  go  through  the  whole  wall,  frixa 
the  bottom  of  the  tower  up  to  the  very  leads,  (i.  e.  the  roof )  and  on  every 
floor  wore  small  arches  in  the  wall,  forming  a  communication  between 
the  pipe  of  the  wall,  and  the  several  apartments,  so  (hat  by  a  puUej, 
water  was  communicated  every  where."  And  in  Newcastle,  a  similar 
tower  cxhibita  the  same  device  for  obtaining  the  water :  "  a  remarkable 
pillar  from  which  ajvhcs  branched  out  very  beautifully  on  each  side,  in- 
closed a  pipe,  (that  is,  the  condnuation  of  the  well.)  which  conducted 
water  iroin  the  well."^  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
uniform  pnicuct:  to  enclose  wells  within  the  walls  of  towers,  that  in  case 
of  ait'gos,  the  waior  might  not  be  cut  off.  It  was  the  same  in  early 
Home:  lln:  capitiil  whb  snpplied  by  a  deep  well  at  the  foot  of  the  Tar- 
\ic\aM  Rock,  into  which  buckets  were  lowered  through  an  artiticial  groove 
or  piiKtini;!'  made  in  ihe  rock.*  The  double  bucket  is  suU  used  in  inns  in 
Spain.     Son  a  figure  in  Sat.  Mag.  Vol.  vii,  58. 

A  simple  mo<le  is  practised  in  Italy,  by  which  a  person  in  the  npper  story 
fif  a  lioUHi',  and  at  some  distance  from  the  well  or  cistern,  (which  is  ge- 
nrriilly   in  the  court  yard,)  raises  U'ater  without  being  obliged  to  descend. 

Oiii)  end  of  II  iitning  iron  rod  or  wire,  is  fixed  to  the  house  above  the 
window  of  an  up|»!r  landing  or  passage,  and  the  other  end  in  the  ground, 

|>e.  ADliq.  SM.        *Ibid,  SL        <Gell'i  Topoira^y  of  Roma,  ii,  203. 
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above  the' 


on  the  fktther  side  of  the  well  and  in  aline  with  its  centre  as  in  No.  15. 
A  ring  which  slides  easily  over  the  wire  is  secured  to  the  handle  of  the 
bucket,  to  which  a  cord  is  also  attached  and  pSMee  over  a  pulley  fixed 
Thns  when  the  cord  is  slackened,  tlte  bucket  de- 
scends along  the  wire  into  the  water, 
and  when  filled  is  drawn  up  by  a  per- . 
1  at  the  window.  (Kitchens  in  the 
houses  of  Italy,  like  those  of  London 
and  Paris  are  oflen  on  the  upper  floors.) 
''  This  mode  of  rusing  water  to  the  up- 
I  per  stories  of  houses  is  practised  in  Ve- 
nice and  some  other  towns  in  Italy."' 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  origin  of 
this  device.  From  the  circumstance  of 
the  ancient,  (as  well  as  the  modem)  in 
I  habitants  of  Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  &c, 
having  had  jets  d'eau  and  tanks  of  wa- 
'  in  the  centre  of  their  court-yards, 
s  possible  that  this  mode  of  nilsing 
iter  to  the  upper  floors  of  dwellings, 
may  be  of  ancient  date.  It  was  in  use 
in  die  16th  century,  and  is  described  in 
Serviere's  collection,  from  which  *the 
figure  is  taken.^  In  the  same  work  are 
devices  for  raising  water  in  buckets  to 
the  tops  of  buildings  by  pulleys,  ropes, 
&c.   moved  by  water  wheels. 

Of  modem  devices  for  raising  water 
with  the  pulley  and  bucket,  the  most  ellicient  is  said  to  be  that  of  Dr. 
Desaguliers.  After  passing  the  rope  over  a  pulley,  he  suspended  to  ite 
end  a  frame  of  wood  on  which  a  man  could  stand — the  bucket  at  the  other 
end  was  made  heavier  than  this  frame,  and  therefore  descended  of  itself 
The  length  of  the  rope  was  such,  that  when  the  bucket  was  at  the  bottom, 
the  frame  waa  level  vnth  the  place  to  which  the  water  was  to  be  raised. 
As  soon  as  the  bucket  was  filled  with  water,  for  the  admission  of  which 
a  hole  was  made  in  its  bottom,  and  covered  by  a  flap  or  valve,  a  man, 
whose  weight  exceeded,  (with  the  frame)  that  of  the  bucket  and  water,  ,' 
stepped  upon  the  frame,  and  sank  down  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and  con-  '' 
tiequcntly  raised  the  bucket  of  water  to  the  required  height,  when  a  hook 
catchcd  in  a  hasp  at  the  side  of  the  bucket,  turned  it  over,  and  discharged 
its  contents  into  the  reservoir.  As  soon  as  the  bucket  waa  emp^,  the 
man  at  the  bottom  stepped  off  the  frame  and  ran  up  a  flight  of  stairs  made 
for  the  purpose,  to  the  place  whence  he  descended;  and  in  the  meantime, 
the  bucket  oeing  heavier  than  the  frame,  descended  to  the  water,  and  was 
agajn  raised  by  the  same  process. 

c.-L  -  .1 ; n L  r„j,  pHloaophical  experiment,  but   is  cer- 
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tainly  not  adapted  for  practical  pur 
there  are  requisites  necessary  to  '""  "" 
practice  are  unattainable. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  16tb, 
chine  for  raising 
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motive 
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beginning  of  the  17th  century,  a  I 
in  Italy,  which  is  entitled  (o  particii 
account  of  its   being  alleged  to   be  the  first  one   Of  the   kind 
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try-acting;  and  in  that  respect,  was  the  forerunner  of  th< 
Fire  £ngine'  itaelf.  It  appears  to  have  been  fir«  dc^Pi^bed  by 
in  his  Techiiia  Curioia.  According  to  Mojton,  his  description 
was  taken  froni  one  in  actual  operation  "at  a  nobleman's  house  at  BasiL" 
(Mech.Pow,  107.)  But  Belldor,  says  the  first  one  who  put  such  a  thing  in 
execution,  was  Gironimo  Finugio,  at  Rome  in  1616  ;  although  Scbottus  bad 
longbelbre  coM^riiviJ  an  engine  for  this  purpose.  Moxon  has  given  a  figure 
and  description  of  one,  but  without  naming  the  source  from  whence  he  ob- 
tained it:  ne  aays  it  was  "made  at  Rome,  in  the  convent  of  Sl  Maria  de 
Victoria :  the  lesser  bucket  did  contain  more  than  a  whole  urn  of  water, 
(at  Rome  they  say  tm  barile,)  but  before,  while  they  used  lesser  buckets, 
the  engine  wanted  success."  It  would  seem  that  it  was  to  one  of  these 
- — -  'Roman  Engines,'  that  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 

i/^-^-  ter  referred,  in  the  Slst  proposition  of  his  Cen- 

tury of  Inventions:  "How  to  raise  water  con- 
stantly with  two  buckets  only,  day  and  ni^fat, 
vniMtntt  any  other  form  than  itt  otni  malum,  using 
not  so  much  as  any  force,  wheel  or  Backer,  sor 
more  pulleys  than  OQe,on  which  the  cord  or  chtin 
rolleth,  with  a  bucket  &stened  at  each  end. 
This  I  confeas  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  Ae 
neat  mathematician  Claudius,  his  studies  U 
Rome,  he  having  made  a  present  thereof  unto  a 
cardinal,  and  I  desire  not  to  own  any  other  men's 
inventions,  but  if  I  set  down  any,  to  nominate  like* 
wise  the  inventor." 

The  machine  described  by  Moxon,  is  encum- 
bered with  too  many  appendages  for  popular 
illustration — its  essential  parts  will  be  utider^ 
stood  by  the  accompanying  diaeram,  from  Ha- 
chette'a  Traite  El^mentaire  des  Machines,  Paris, 
1819  Over  a  pulley  S,  are  suspended  two 
vessels  A  and  B,  of  unequal  dimensions.  The 
smaller  one  6,  is  made  heavier  than  A  when  both 
are  empty,  but  lighter  when  they  are  filled.  It 
is  required  to  raise  by  diem,  part  of  the  water 
from  the  spring  or  reservoir  E,  into  the  cistern 
Z.  As  the  smaller  bucket  B,  by  its  superior 
gravity,  descends  into  E,  (a  flap  or  valve  in  its 
bottom  admitting  the  water,)  it  consequently 
raises  A  into  the  position  represented  in  the 
figure.  A  pipe  F,  then  conveys  water  from  the 
reservoir  into  A,  the  orifice  or  bore  of  which 
pipe,  is  BO  proporuoned,  that  both  vessels  ate 
filled  simvUanemuly.  The  larger  bucket  then  pre- 
ponderates, descending  to  O,  and  B  at  the  same 
time  rising  to  the  upper  edge  of  Z,  when  the 
projecdng  pins  O  0,  catch  against  others  on  the 
lower  sides  of  the  buckets,  and  overturn  Aem  at 
the  some  moment.  The  bails  or  handles  are  at- 
tached by  awiveb  to  the  aide*,  a  little  above  the 
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centre  of  gravity.  As  soon  as  both  vessels  are  emptied,  B  again  pre- 
ponderates, and  tlie  operation  is  repeated  withont  any  attendance,  as 
long  as  there  is  water  in  £  and  the  apparatus  continues  in  order. 

In  Moxon'g  machine,  the  vessels  were  filled  by  two  separate  tubes  of 
nnequai  bore ;  the  orifices  being  covered  by  valves,  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  water  while  the  buckets  were  in  motion ;  those  valves  were 
opened  and  closed  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  the  buckets.  The  efflux 
through  F  in  the  figure,  may  easily  be  stopped  as  soon  as  A  begins  to  de- 
scend, by  the  action  of  either  bucket  on  the  encl  of  a  lever  attached  to  a 
▼alve,  or  by  other  obvious  contrivarices.  The  water  discharged  from  A, 
runs  to  waste  through  some  channel  provided  for  the  purpose.  These 
machines  are  of  limited  application,  since  they  require  a  fall  for  the  de- 
scent of  A,  equal  to  the  elevation  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised  in  B.  They 
may  however  be  modified  to  suit  locations  where  a  less  descent  only  can 
be  obtained.  Thus,  by  connecting  the  rope  of  B  to  the  periphery  of  a 
large  wheel,  while  that  of  A  is  united  to  a  smaller  one  on  the  same  axis, 
water  may  be  raised  higher  than  the  larger  bucket  falls,  but  the  quantity 
raised  will  of  course  be  proportionally  diminished. 

In  Serviere's  Collection,  a  Graining  and  Losing  Bucket  Machine  is  de- 
scribed. Another  one  was  invented  in  1725,  by  George  Grcrves  an  En- 
glish carpenter,  who  probably  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  continental  mechanics  upwards  of  a  century  before.  He  erected  one 
in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  much  approved  of  by  Sir  Isaac  NewtoA, 
Beighton,  Desaguliers,  Switzer,  and  others.  Mr.  Beighton  who  drew  up 
a  description  of  it,  observes  that  it  was  so  free  from  friction,  that  "it  is 
likely  to  continue  an  age  without  repair;"  and  Dr.  Desaguliers  on  insert- 
ing an  account  of  it  in  his  Experimental  Philosophy,  vol.  ii,  461,  says, 
''  mis  en^ne  has  not  been  out  of  order  since  it  was  first  set  up,  about  fif- 
teen years  ago."  Notwithstanding  these  favorable  testimonials,  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  much  too  complex  and  cumbersome,  and  of  too  ^ 
limited  application  ever  to  become  popular. 

The  principle  of  self-action  in  all  these  machines  is  no  modem  discovery, 
for  it  was  described  by  Heron  of  Alexandria,  who  applied  it  to  the  ope- 
ning and  closing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  and  to  other  purposes.  The  mo- 
tive bucket  when  filled,  descended  and  communicated  by  a  secret  cord 
the  movement  required,  and  when  its  contents  were  discharged  (by  a  si- 
phon similar  to  the  one  figured  in  the  Clepsydra  of  Ctesibius,  in  our  fifth 
book,)  it  was  again  raised  by  a  weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  like  the 
bucket,  in  the  last  figure.  See  De  Natures  Simia  sen  techmca  macro- 
cosmi  historia,  by  Robert  Fludd,  (the  English  Rosicrucian.)  Oppenheim, 
1618,  pp.  478  and  489,  where  several  similar  contrivances  are  figured — 
hence  the  device  is  much  older  than  has  been  supposed^  Perhaps  the 
best  modification  of  the  '  Gaining  and  Losing  Bucket ,  is  Ftancini's,  a  de- 
scription of  which  may  be  seen  m  our  account  of  the  Endless  Chain  of 
Pots. 

A  lever  machine  described  by  Dr.  Desaguliers  may  here  be  noticed.  "  A  A, 
(No.  17,)  are  two  spouts  running  from  a  gutter  or  spring  of  water,  into  the 
two  buckets  D  and  E.  D  containing  about  thirty  gallons  and  being  called 
the  lopng  bucket,  and  E  the  gaining  bucket,  containing  less  than  a  quarter 
part  of  D,  as  for  example  six  ^lons.  D  E,  is  a  lever  or  beam  movable 
about  the  axis  or  centre  C,  which  is  supported  by  the  pieces  F  F,  be- 
tween which  the  bucket  D  can  descend  when  the  contrary  bucket  E  is 
nised  np,  D  C,  is  to  C  E,  as  one  is  to  four.  G  L  is  an  upright  piece, 
throog'h  die  top  of  which  the  lever  R  I  moves  about  the  centre  L, 
KMiietixnes  restiDg  on  the  prop  H,  and  sometimes  raised  firom,  it  by  the 
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n  C^  on  the  end  I.  The  bucket  D  when  empty,  Iim 
I,  being  suspended  as  above  mentioned.  The  end  D 
Etlsa  lighter  tb&n  the  end  with  the  bucket  E,  when  bolli 
By  reason  of  the  different  bore  of  the  spouts,  D  is  filled  al- 
□  as  E,  and  immediately  preponderating',  sinks  down  te  D, 
%  and  thereby  raises  tbo  contrary  end  of  the  lever  and  its  bucket 
ap  to  the  cistern  M,  into  which  it  discharges  its  water;  but  immediuely 
tbe  bucket  D  becoming  full,  pours  out  its  water,  and  the  end  of  ibe  lever 
E  comes  down  again  into  its  horizontal  situation,  and  striking  upon  llie 
end  1  of  the  loaded  lever  I  K,  raises  the  weight  K,  by  which  means  the 
force  of  its  blow  is  broken.  If  the  distance  A  B  or  fall  of  the  water  be 
about  six  feet,  this  machine  will  raise  the  water  into  the  cistern  M  twenty- 
four  feet  high.  Such  a  machine  is  vei 
proportion  according  to  the  fall  of  the 
wasted,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water 
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"Some years  ago,"  Dr.  Deaaguliers  continues,  "agentleraarshowedrae 
a  model  of  such  an  engine  vailing  something  from  this,  but  so  ctn- 
trived  as  to  stop  the  running  of  the  water  at  A  A,  when  the  lever  D  B 
began  to  move.  He  told  me  be  had  set  up  an  engine  in  Ireland,  which 
raised  about  half  a  hogshead  of  water  in  a  minute,  forty  feet  high,  and 
did  not  cost  forty  shithngs  a  year  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  that  it  was  not^ 
veiy  expensive  to  set  up  at  first."     Experimental  Philosophy,  vol.  i,  78.   W 

There  is  a  singular  historical  fact  connected  with  the  use  of  buckets  to 
raise  water  from  wells,  which  will  serve  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  snb- 
jecL  Every  person  knows,  that  war  between  nations  has  ofWn  anien 
from  the  most  trilling  causes ;  when  thousands  of  human  beings,  alike 
ignorant  and  innocent  of  its  origin,  hired  by  its  authors,  armed  wiii 
murderous  weapons  and  incessantly  exercised  in  the  use  of  tbetn,  are 
marshaled  iiato  the  presence  of  a  similar  host;  when  both  being  stimu- 
lated by  inflaming  addresses,  and  often  excited  by  ardent  spirits,  destroy  ^ 
each  other  like  infuriated  tigers!  Then  after  one  party  is  overcome,  the 
other  glorying  in  the  slaughter,  bail  their  leader  a  hav,  and  not  in&e- 
miRntlv  do  that,  which  fiends  Would  shudder  to  think  of — viz.  tetom 
the  benign  Savior  of  men,  for  having  enabled  them  thus  to  dt- 
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Mbroy  tlieir  speciea;  and  to  produce  an  amount  of  misery,  as  evinced  in  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded — ^the  agonies  of  the  dying — the  unutterable 
pengB  of  widows,  and  the  untold  sufferings  of  orphaps — thai  would  sufHce 
to  draw  tears  from  demons !  And  all  this  for  what  ?  Why,  at  one  time,  accord^ 
ing  to  Taflso,  and  it  is  degradmg  to  our  nature  to  repeat  it,  because  some 
tStaeveBofMctdeiMMtoUabueketbdonging  to  a  public  wdl  of  Bologna  f  This 
&tal  backet  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena — a  memorial 
of  a  sanfifuinary  war,  and  of  the^vils  attending  the  most  horrible  of  all 
human  oelusionB,  mUiiary  glory. 

"In  the  year  1005,  some  soldiers  of  the  commonwealth  of  Modena  ran 
away  with  a  bucket  from  a  public  well,  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bologna. 
This  implement  might  be  worth  a  shilling ;  but  it  produced  a  bloody 
ooarrel  which  was  worked  up  into  a  bloody  war.  Henry,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  for  the  Emperor  Henry  the  second,  assisted  the  Modenese  to 
keep  possession  of  the  bucket ;  and  in  one  of  the  battles  he  was  made 
prisoner.  His  father,  the  Emperor,  offered  a  chain  of  fi^ld  that  would 
encircle  Bologna,  which  is  seven  miles  in  compass,  for  his  son's  ransom, 
but  in  vain.  After  twenty-two  years  miprisonment,  and  his  father  being 
dead,  he  pined  away  and  died.  His  monument  is  still  extant  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans.  This  fatal  bucket  is  still  exhibited  in  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage." 

BiATEBiALB  OF  BucKBTS. — Neptune  and  Andromache  watered  'horsen 
with  metallic  ones.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  had  them  of  wood,  metal 
and  leather.  Sometimes  wooden  ones  were  hooped  with  hrass.  One  of 
these  was  found  in  a  Roman  barrow  in  England.  The  ancient  British 
had  them  without  hoops  and  cut  out  of  solid  timber.  The  Anglo  Saxons 
made  them  of  staves  as  at  present.  Those  of  the  old  Egyptians  were 
of  metal,  wood,  akins  or  leather,  and  probably  of  earthenware.  See 
figures  in  11th  and  13th  chapters.  We  have  given  figures  of  some  metallitf 
ones  discovered  in  Pompeii,  in  Book  H.  The  bucket  of  Bologna  is 
formed  of  staves  and  bound  with  iron  hoops." 

The  old  error  that '  water  has  no  weight  in  water,*  arose  from  not  per- 
ceiving the  weight  of  a  bucket,  until  it  was  raised  out  of  the  liquid  in 
which  it  was  plunged. 

Although  poetry  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  woric,  and  cold  water 
is  not  remarkably  inspirine,  nor  a  bucket  a  very  poetical  object,  yet  the 
following  beauuful  lines  of  S.  Woodworth,  on  '  The  Bucket,'  are  as  re- 
freshing in  the  midst  of  a  dry  discussion,  as  a  draught  of  the  sparkling  li» 
quid  to  a  "weary  traveller  of  the  desert^ 

That  moM-covered  veiMl  I  bail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  firom  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 

How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  slowing. 
And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell : 

Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 
And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  welL 

How  sweet  firom  the  green  mossy  brim'to  receive  it, 
As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips ! 

Not  a  fill!  bhuihing  ^blet  could  tempt  me  to  leav%it, 
Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sipa» 


•Mkmm*m  Tnveli^  iii,  387,  and  Ksyaler's  Travels,  iii,  13a 

»Tbagr  hKwm  hmm  mttmttofuHj  attribiitad  to  the  British  Poet  Wordswertfa. 
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•CHAPTER    X. 

otif &■  bBkbDDP — Employnd  In  rvifiif  wiEer  frc 
■tiou  d(  ihu  ptoplt,  u  ubk  Ibrlu.  viiu 
«•:  lb  IppUonlaa  fa  niH  vnar  frsn  welh-lQ  iiTtDUir  DDI  kcoo 
fclM  CTU*— Drtia  wlaclKd  u  ilie  wlndlui  nlla,  ud  tnrnnl  br  •  n 
Jkb   Trnd  wkMbi  Uh4  by  Ui>  Ancionu— Moinl  bf  mei 


TBB  WINDLASS. 

ALTUonsH  it  may  never  be  knowTi  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  tot 
the  whi^ioM,  there  arc  circiuDitances  which  point  to  the  constructioii  of 
Welb  and  raising  of  water  from  them,  hs  among  llie  first  uses  to  which  tl, 
OS  well  08  the  pulley,  waa. applied.  The  windlaita  posseaseg  an  importatrt 
advantage  over  the  lingU  pulley  in  lifting  weights,  or  overcoming  aiqp 
resistance;  since  the  intensity  of  the  force  transmitted  through  it,  oaa 
be  modified,  either  by  varying  the  length  of  the  crank,  or  the  circum- 
ference of  the  roller  on  which  the  rope  ii  coiled.  Sometimes  a  siug^ 
vessel  and  rope,  but  more  frequently  two,  are  employed,  as  in  (he  figara> 
No.  18. .  ' 


The  hucketa  are  suspended  from  opposite  sides  of  the  roller,  the  rope 
windiu"  round  it  in  different  directions,  so  that,  as  one  ascends,  the  other 
descends.  PUny,  in  his  Natural  History,  six,  4,  mentions  this  machine  « 
used  by  the  Romans  for  raiMng  water;  and  in  the  36ih  book,  cap.^ 
when  speaking  of  a  canal  for  droning  the  marsh  Fucinut,  part  of 
passed  through  a  mountain,  he  says  the  water  which  flowed  in  up( 
workmen  waa  raised  up  "  with  device  of  engines  and  umuUa."  A 
was  not  ai^  apparatus  attached  to  the  public  wells  in  Greek  and  1 
cities,  or  if  so,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  is  probable  the  windlasa  1 
chieflMsed  in  the  country,  where  its  application  to  deep  wells  i 
hans  as  common  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  tlic  present  ti 
Iwsy*  been  used  in  raising  ore  and  water  from  mines.  A| 
Bvoral  figures  of  it  as  employed  in  those  of  Hungary, 


Chap.  ID.]  CAinmWiiitaau.  6U 

it  hu  probably  henm  in  nnint^rrupted  use  sia^  the  Roman  era.*  Some- 
times it  woa  placed  on  one  side  Jt  the  well,  and  at  a.  short  distance  from  ' 
it,  the  ropes  passing  through  puUeyg  that  were  suajtended  9Ver  its  moutln 
By  this  arrangement  water  may  be  raised  %i  any  required  helelit  ofolv 
the  windUss ;  an  advantara  in  some  cases  very  desirable,  Belidor  haa 
given  a  similar  figure,  andobserres  that  such  machines  were  extensively 
used  in  the  Loir  Countries.^  Sometimes  a  aeries  of  pulleys  wfte  com- 
bined with  it.  kin  an  old  work,  we  have  seen  the  windlass  attached  to  a 
large  tub  in  which  water  or  coal  wa«  raised,  so  that  one  or  4ore  persons 
might  ascend  and  descend,  without  the  aid  of  others  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  the  ropes  being  passed  through  a  block  above  the   mouth  of  the 

Sil.<  It  is  very  probable  that  these  applications  of  it  were  known  to  the 
^^eeks  and  Romans.  .  Switzer,  in  his  'Hydrostatics,'  sa^s,  the  ancient! 
used  the  windlass  for  raising  water,  and  tliat  all  their  machmes  of  a  similar 
construction  were  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Budntmia. 

There  is  a  very  peculiar  and  exceedingly  ingenious  modification  of 
the  windlass,  which  may'  here  be  noticed,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Chinese.  It  furiiishee  the  means  of  increasing  mechanical  energy 
to  almost  any  extent,  and  as  it  is  used'by  them  to  raise  water  from  some 
of  those  proiaigiously  deep  wells  already  noticed,  (p.  30,)  a  figure  of  it, 
(No.  19.)  is  inserted.  The  roller  consists  of  two  parts  of  unequal  di- 
I,  to  th|B  extremities  of  which,  the  ends  of  the  rope  a    " 


?ff?! 


o  wind  round  both  parts  in  different  directions.     Ai  ' 


the  load  to  be  raised  is  suspended  to  a  pulley,  (3i 
roller  raises  a  portion  of  the  rope  equal  tothecin 
part,  hut  at  the  same  lime  lets  down  a  portion  equal 
consequently  the  weight  is  raised  at  each  turn,  throu_ 
o  half  the  difTereMe  between  the  circumferences  of  ihe 


iff.)  every  turn  of  the 
iterance  of  the  thicker 
to  (hatof  thesmaller; 
through  a  space  equal  only 
ces  of  ihe  two  parts  of  the 
rouer.     The  action  of  this  machine  is  therefore  slow,  but  the  mechanical 
advantages  are  proportionably  greaL^ 


No-aO.    FuH  WiBdlui. 


simple  modification  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 


that  human  ingenuity  has  oevised,  and  is  a  proof  that  diqt  principles  of 
mechanical  science  were  well  understood  in  remote  ages ;  for  every  me- 


•De  Re  Meulliea.  Buil.  1657.  p.  IIB,  119,  ISO. 
^Architsetitre  Hfiraalique,  torn.  3.  p.  333. 
■Bt— en's  TUbIts  ie*  Iiulivcnijns  Usthematiqut 
"Tbe  Chinesa,'  hj  I.  F.  tHtit,  vol.  ii,  SSB. 


I  et  UecLsniiqaBs.    A  Ljan,  1S79. 
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chonistan,  we  think  n-ill  admit,  that  mechaRiaal  tact  and  ingenuiiy,  uoaiiied 
bv  scientific  knowledge,  could  never  have  devised  it  It  exhibits  a  specie) 
n  originality  so  unique,  so  simple  and  efficient,  that  evidetitl^  shows  it  (o 
liaVe  been  the  conception  of  no  common  mind.  At  what  time  Jt  ^ras  firal 
taken  to  Europe,  we  l;avo  not  the  means  of  ascerlaining.  It  has  hut  re- 
cently, i.  e.  comparatively  bo,  been  descrjhed  in  hooks.  We  are  not 
aware  of  its  having  been  noticed  in  any,  previous  to  the  last  half  centuiy. 
It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  like  several  other  standard  machines 
from  the  safte  source,  so  grnduiUly,  that  the  precise  period  of  its  Rrai  a^ 
rival  catinot  easily  be  determined.  Considering  the  long  period,  durinv 
which  European  nations  have  maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese, 
the  recent  introduction  of  this  machine  may  appear  singular ;  bill  '«t 
"   ■    '  ■  "  ■  Wtt 


Utile  is  yet  known  of  that  people,  although  an  intimate  acquaintance  v 
their  arts,  would  probably   enrich   us   with  treasures,   more  valuable  Uiu 
their  teas  and  their  porcelain. 

There  is  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  Chinese,  which  has  never 
been  suiHciently  acknowledged.  It  is  \o  them,  we  are  indebted  fur  some 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  From  ihem  was  derived  the  chief  of  all  arts,  PRINTING, 
and  even  movable  types,  and  that  invaluable  acquisition,  the  mariner's 
compass;  peculiar  stoves,*  chain-bridges,  spectacles,  silver  forks,^  India 
ink,'  chaiu-punip,  winnowing  machine,''  besides  many  others;  and  to  cor- 
rect a  popular  error,  which  attributes  to  our  fellow  duzens  of  Connec- 
ticut,  the  invention  of'  wooden  hams,'  it  may  as  well  be  remarked,  that 
these  are  also  of  Chinese  origin.  Le  Corate,  says  they  are  so  adroitly 
coiiBtructed,  that  numerous  buyers  ore  conslejitly  deceived ;  and  (re- 
qoently  it  is  not  till  one  is  boiled  and  ready  to  bo  caien,  that  it  Is  dicovemj 
to  be  "  nothing  but  a  large  piece  of  wood  under  a  hog's  skin."  But  if 
China  has  produced  specimens  of  dishonest  ingenuity,  she  has,  in  the 
trfail-miU,  lurnlshed  one  of  the  greatest  terrors  to  evil  doers. 

A  large  Piure  is  sometimes  used  In  place  of  the  cylindrical  roller  of  a 
windlass,  especially  iu  wells  of  great  depth.  When  a  bucket  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  weight  of  a  long  rope  or  chain  has  to  be  overcome  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  the  water,  it  is  accoin[riished  more  easily  by  winding  up 

■  "Thsse  iliww  axa  atlramely  Ronvenianl,  uid  deserve  to  be  made  knann  ntUTFrHJIjr 
in  our  coantry.  Some  of  oiir  company  look  •ucb  iiovea  with  them  lo  Gotienburgh,  ai 
models  Tor  those  who  mighl  wuit  to  kiiow  their  conBtnielion."  Oabeck'a  Voyage  ta 
Chinn.  vol.  i,  322. 

''"niDDBB  of  aiWsr  roika  with  u 
eime  fro m  Chin 
1670.11 

<The  Bdcrel  of  mnking  h,  wns  hruuffhl  by  a  Daleh  nipeTcBrgfl  to  GSltingeu  in  1TE6. 
and  there  divulged.    Lon.  Mag.  fur  1^56.  p.  403. 

'This  wm  bIhi  brought  fini  to  Hollnnd  in  the  beginning  oTthu  Idlh  cenlnry,  whencs 
it  BooD  spread  over  Europe.  It  wnsonrriftd  10  Scotland  in  1710.  Wsltn  dealt,  hu 
iDCorpomied  in  one  of  his  nnreli,  in  hiiloricsl  foci  relating  lo  the  niperstiiion  o^bia 
countrymen  respcctina  it.  Wb«u  Unit  introdneed,  the  religious  feelings  of  aonie  war* 
penti;  shodied  si  on  mrention,  bv  which  irtilicial  whirlwiuds  were  produced  in  eslm 
westher.  when,  ns  they  sopnaBsd.'il  wu  the  will  of  God  fol  tbaair  to  remain  atill.  A* 
they  considered  it  a  uinial  duly  to  wait  patiently  lor  a  nalurnl  wind,  lo  •eparala  the 
ehaff  from  their  wksi,  Ihey  looked  upon  the  uie  of  iua  machine,  M  rebellion  against  , 
hesven,  and  an  sltempi  lo  take  the  gOTemmenl  oFAe  world  out  of  the  CreslorV 
faapda!    Consomt  readem  of  the  Bib1«,  the  more  tnperatiliouo  oflbe  CorenanlMS  ir~ 


fined  it  was  a  cuiming  device  of  lbs  Wicked  One.  the  '  Prince  of  the  power  «r  Ifaa 
'   e  one  ortlioee  works,  which  Cbriiliaiu  arecniled  to  rasnl  luainsaad 
IS  introduped  into  America  in  1761.  ns  a  "  Dutch  mainline 


Air.'  snd  Ih 


ing  gTBin."    The  tint  one.  wua  made  in  MaHSchnsetta,  "by  die  direcliuna  or  a  g*nll»> 
man  in  the  Jeraiee,"  daring  the  same  year.     Loa.  Mag.  for  ITIil.    p.  373.    Davis'  Chi< 

ness,  vol,  ii,  301, 


^^  Whed  and  Pinioit. 

tiw  rope  on  the  small  end  of  lie  fusee ;  and  aa  the  length  diminisheB,  il 
coils  round  the  larger  pari.  (See  No.  20,  which  ia  however  inaccurately 
drawn — as  the  bucket  is  at  the  top  of  the  well,  it  should  have  been  repre- 
sented as  suspended  from  the  lar^  end  of  the  fusee.)  The  value  of  a  dtfe 
vice  like  thia,  will  be  appreciated  when  the  great  depth  of  aoine  welw 
is  considered,  and  the  consequent  additional  weight  of  the  ch^na.  In 
the  fortress  of  Dresden  is  a  well,  eighteen  hundred  feel  deep ;  at  Span- 
genbur^h  one  of  sixty  toises;  at  Homberg,  one  of  eighty  ;  at  August- 
bur^^,  IS  a  well  at  which  half  an  hour  is  required  to  raise  the  bucket ; 
and  at  Nuremburgh  another,  sixteen  hundred  feet  deep.  In  all  these,  the 
water  is  raised  by  chains,  and  the  weight  of  the  last  one  is  stated  to  be 
upwards  of  a  ton:    Mitson,  (vol.  t,  116,1  says  three  thousand  pounds. 

Il  is  to  be  regretted  that  liie  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  fusee,  and  the 
date  of  its  origin,  are  alike  unknown.  It  forms  an  essential  part  in  the  me- 
chanism of  ordinary  watches;  for  without  it  ihey  would  not  be  correct 
measurers  of  time.  Every  person  knows  thai  the  moving  power  in  K 
clock  is  a  weight,  and  thai  the  various  movements  are  regulated  by  « 
pendulum ;  but  neither  weights  nor  pendufuma  are  suited  to  poreablo 
docks,  or  watches ;  hence  a  spiral  spring  is  adopted  as  the  first  mover  in 
the  latter,  and  when  coiled  up,  as  it  is  by  the  act  of '  winding  up'  a  watch, 
the  force  which  it  exerts,  imparts  motion  to  the  train  of  wheels ;  but  aa 
this  foree  gradually  diminishes  as  the  sprin"  unwinds,  the  velocity  of  the 
train  would  diminish  also,  if  some  mode  of  equalizing  the  etlecl  of  this 
varying  force  was  not  adopted  :  It  is  the  fusee  which  does  this,  by 
receiving  the  energy  of  the  spring  when  at  its  maximum,  on  its  tmaUer 
end ;  and  am  this  energy  diminishes,  it  acts  on  the  larger  parts,  as  on  die 
«nds  of  levers,  which  lengthen  in  the  same  ratio  as  [he  force  that  moves 
ikein  is  diminished. 


In  unother  modilication  of  the  windlass,  a  cog-whed  ia  lixed  to  one  end 
of  the  roller,  and  moved  by  a.  pini/m  that  is  secured  on  a  separate  ahaO,  and 
turned  by  a  crank,  as  in  the  figure,  By  proportioning  the  diameter  of  die 
wheel  aiiii  that  of  the  pinion,  (or  the  number  of  teeth  on  each)  according 
lo  the  power  employed ;  a  bucket  and  its  contents  may  be  raised  irom 


Angh  Sax^/n  Cra 


[Booli^ 


e  energy  tnuiimittec]  m  lli« 


any  deptli,  since  a  iliminution 
pinion,  Is  accompanied  wiili  il 
roller  ttni)  viix  Vfna. 

^  The  Greeks  tuid  Homuns  eroployeil  the  wheel  and  pinion  in  several  <if 
dieir  war  engines,  and  iu  various  other  machinery.  Port  of  a  coe-whccl 
was  discovered  in  Ponipoii.  They  prohably  were  also  employed,  as  in 
No.  2J^to  roise  waler  from  deep  wells,  a.  purbose  for  which  iht-y  havn 
been  long  used  in  Europe.  See  Belidor,  tom.  li,  liv.  4.  From  soma  ejc 
periments  made  by  Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  it  was  ascertained  that  iho 
labor  of  a  man  in  working  a  pump,  turning  a  winch,  ringing  a  bell,  and 
rowing  a  boat,  might  he  represented  respectively  by  tlie  numbers,  100, 
167,  227.  and  248  ;  hence  it  appears  that  die  effect  of  a  man's  Inlwr  in 
turning  a  windlass,  is  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  in  working  a  pump  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  a  lever. 

As  a  man  cannot,  with  effect,  apply  his 
strength  conveniently  to  a  crank  that  de- 
scribes a  circle  exceeding  tliree  or  four  ft-M 
in  diameter,  another  ancient  contrivonoc 
enabled  hitn  to  transmit  it  through  a  »erics  of 
revoking  lovers,  inserted  into  one  or  both 
ends  of  the  roller ;  and  which  extended  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  centre  than  the 
crank,  as  in  the  copper-plate  printing  prcto^ 
the  steering  wheel  of  ships  and  steam  ves- 
,  and  numerous  other  apparatus  employed 
lie  arts.  It  -was  formerly  used  to  raiw 
er  in  buckets  from  imnes  and  wells, 
us.  and.  even  to  work  pumps ;  (cams  being  se- 
cured to  the  roller,  raised  the  piston  rods  in  a 
comraon  suunpiiig  milU.)  Agricola  has  figured  it 
oa  applied  to  both  purposes.  De  Re  Metnllica.  118,  129,  141.  No.  22, 
M  an  example  of  its  application  by  the  Angki  Saxons,  from  Strutt's  An- 
tiquities. 


e  cannot  lie  a  more  expedilioue 
well,  than  to  make  a  large  wheel,  [d 
that  may  be  two  or  threu  times  the 
■which  a  aioaller  and  longer  rope  may  hi 


am]   at  tlie  cad  «f  die 
diameter  of  itie    winloc 
wound,  than  that  which  | 
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dia  backet,  ao  that  when  the  backet  is  in  the  well,  the  some  rope  is  all 
woand  on  the  greater  wheel,  [drum]  the  end  whereof  may  be  taken  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  man  may  walk  or  run  forward*,  till  the  backet  ^ 
dnwn  up.  The  bucket  may  have  a  round  hole  in  the  midst  of  the  bot- 
tom with  a  cover  fitted  to  it,  like  the  sucker  of  a  pump,  that  when  the 
bucket  rests  on  the  water,  the  hole  may  open  and  the  bucket  fill."  Dic- 
tionarium  Rusticum,  Lon.  1704.     See  No.  33. 

This  is  one  of  the  modes  of  raising  heavy  weights,  described  by  Vitra> 
vios,  in  Book  X  of  his  Architecture,  and  is  so  Rgured  iu  some  of  the  old 
•dibons,  that  of  Barbaro  for  example.  Venice  1S67.  It  appears  to  have  been 
■doptad  to  rwse  water  from  the  deep  wells  of  Asia  in  o^ncient  times,  and 
ii  Mill  continued  in  ose  there.  In  Sym's  Embassy  to  Ava,  there  is  a  notice 
of  the  Petroleum  Welle,  the  oil  from  which  is  universally  employed 
diranghout  the  Birman  empire.  One  which  he  examined  was  four  feet 
iqaaie,  and  thirty-seven  fathoms,  [2S2  feet]  deep.  The  water  and  <^ 
"were  drawn  up  in  an  iron  pot,  fastened  to  a  rope  passed  over  a  wooden 
nrlinder,  which  revolves  on  an   axis   supported   by   two   upright   j 


When  the  pot  is  filled,  two  men  take  the  i 

a  declivity,  which  ia  cut  in  the  ground  to  a  distance  equivalent  to  the  depth 
of  the  well ;  thus  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their  track,  the  pot  is 
nised  to  its  proper  elevation,"*  The  contents,  water  and  oU,  are  thon  dia> 
charged  into  a  cistern,  and  the  water  is  afterwards  drawn  off  tbrnugh  a 
hole  in  the  bottom.  A  ratchet  wheel  and  click  to  detain  the  bucket  when 
elevated,  would  enable  a  single  person  to  work  d)is  machine,  or  the 
boeket  mi^t  be  anspended  to  its  bail  by  swivels,  and  oveitusned  at  the 
K^  by  «  ntch,  OS  in  No.  16, 


No.  Si.    TrudWhaaL 

Another  mode  of  communicating  motion  to  the  roller,  is  by  means  of  a 
(rraJto^M/,  attached  like  the  drum  in  figure  33,  to  one  end  of  it.  In 
Ais,  a  man  or  an  animal  walks  or  rather  cUmbs  up  one  side,  somewhat 
like  a  squirrel  in  its  cage,  and  by  his  w^ght  turns  the  wheel,  and  raises 
tbe  water,  as  represented  in  No.  34. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  applying  human  effort 
UDong  tbe  ancients.     Some  of  their  cranes  for  raising  columns  and  other 
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heavy  weights,  were  moTed  by  trea4  wheels,  (Vitruviiu,  x,  4.)  A  figure 
of  one  IB  presenred  in  a  bas-relief,  in  the  wall  of  the  market  place  at  Ca- 
pita.* Like  other  ancient  devices  for  raising  water  it  has  been  continued 
in  use  in  Europe  since  Roman  times,  and  is  described  by  most  of  the  old 
writers  on  Hydraulics.  Agricola  figures  it  as  used  ip  the  mines  o^  Grer- 
many.  ''  To  raise  water  from  a  deepe  well,"  says  an  old  English  writer, 
''some  use  a  large  wheele  for  man  or  beast  to  walk  in."  At  Nice,  two 
men  raise  the  water  from  a  deep  well,  by  walking  in  one  of  these  wheels. 
It  is  the  'Kentish  fashion'  acconling  to  Fosbroke,  the  wheels  being  pro- 
pelled both  by  men  and  asses.  The  Anglo  Saxons  and  Normans  also  used 
mem  for  drawing  water. 

Whether  the  Gh^eks  and  Romans  employed  aminaU  in  tread  wheels, 
we  know  not,  but  the  practice  is  very  old,  and  from  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  quadrupeds  over  biped  man  in  climbing  ascents,  it  is  probable 
mil  they  were  so  employed  by  the  ancients.  Oxen,  horses,  mules,  asses, 
dogs,  goats  and  bears,  have  all  been  used  to  propel  these  wheels,  and  to 
raise  wuter  by  them.  At  Spangenburgh,  water  was  raised  from  the 
well  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  by  an  cus.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Eng.  one  was  thus  engaged  for  tne  extraordin&iry  period  of  forty  years, 
m  raising  water  from  a  well  two  hundred  feet  deep,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dug  by  the  Romans.  Long  practice  had  taught  the  animal 
to  know  exactly  how  many  revolutions  were  required  to  raise  the 
bucket;  when  by  a  backwu^  movement  he  woula  instantly  stop  the 
wheel.  Croats  are  remarkable  for  scalingprecipices,  and  therefore  seem 
well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  labor.  In  Europe,  they  are  employed  to 
raise  both  water  and  ore  from  mines,  by  tread  wheels.  In  the  Chapter 
on  the  Chain-Pump,  we  have  inserted  a  cut  from  Agricola,  representing 
them  thus  engaged.  But  of  the  larger  animals,  if  there  Is  one  better 
adapted  than  another,  from  its  conformation  and  habits,  It  is  the  Bear;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  Goths  actually  employed  that  animal  in 
fuch  wheels  to  raise  water.** 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chinese  have  from  remote  times  employed  va- 
rious animals  in  them ;  this  we  infer  from  a  remark  of  one  of  their  wri- 
ters, quoted  by  Dr.  Milne.  In  exhorting  husbands  to  instruct  their 
wives,  he  encourages  them  in  the  ardMous  task  by  reminding  them,  that 
"even  monkeys  may  be  taught  to  play  antics — dogs  may  be  taught  to  tread 
in  a  miU — cats  may  be  taught  to  run  round  a  cyUnder,  and  parrots  may 
be  taught  to  recite  verses;"  and  hence  he  concludes  it  possible  to  teach 
women  something!®  Many  ancient  customs  relating  to  the  taming  and 
using  of  animals  are  still  practised  in  China.  The  old  Egyptians,  had  ba- 
boons and  monkeys  trained  to  gather  fruit  from  trees  and  precipices  inac- 
cessible to  men.^  The  Chinese  employ  them  for  the  same  purpose.* 
Mark  Antony,  Nero,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  more  ancient  warriors, 
were  sometimes  drawn  in  chariots  by  lions — Chinese  charlatans,  both  ride 
on,  and  are  drawn  by  them,  and  by  tigers  also.     (NieuhoflT's  Embassy.) 


Before  smoke  jacks  were  invented,  joints  of  meat  while  roasting,  were 

-.         often  turned  by  dogs  running  in  tread-wheels.     They  were  of  a  pectt- 

ir       liar  breed,  (now  nearly  extinct)  long  backed,  having  short  legs,  and  from 


*  Fosbroke  Antiq.  257,  and  Winkleman^s  Arts  of  the  Ancients.  Paris,  Ed.  torn,  ii, 
planche  13. 
^Olant  Macnui,  quoted  by  Foabroke.  Encyc.  Antiq.  71.       '  Downing's  Stranger  ia 
%in,  ^Wilkinson,  vol.  11,150.         •  Breton's  China. 
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dieir  oceapadon,  were  named  tunupiU,  The  mode  of  teaching  them, 
was  more  summary  than  humane.  The  animal  was  put  into  a  wheel,  the 
■ides  of  which  were  closed,  and  a  burning  coal  thrown  in  behind  him ; 
hence  he  could  not  stop  climbing  without  having  his  legs  burned.  As 
might  be  supposed,  diey  were  by  no  means  attached  to  their  profession ; 
of  which  the  following  incident  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof:  In  a  cer- 
tain city,  having' agreeably  to  custom,  attended  their  owners  to  church, 
the  lesson  for  the  day,  happened  to  be  that  chapter  of  Ezekiel  wherein 
the  self-moving  chariots  are  described.  When  the  minister  first  pro- 
nounced the  word  *vfkeel*  they  all  pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm — at  the 
second  mention  of  it,  they  set  up  a  doleful  howl ;  and  when  the  awful 
word  was  uttered  a  third  time,  every  one  it  is  said,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  church. 

!Bat  the  most  singular  animal  formerly  used  in  thus  turning  the  spit, 
was  a  hirdy  and  of  a  species  too  which  furnished  more  victims  for  the 
roast  than  any  other,  viz.  the  gooH!  Moxon,  observes  that  although  dogs 
were  commonly  used,  ^'seese  are  better,  for  they  will  bear  their  labor 
longer,  so  that  if  there  be  need,  they  will  continue  their  labor  twelve 
hours."*  A  singular  illustradon  of  man's  power  over  the  lower  animals* 
in  thus  compelling  one  to  cook  another  of  its  own  species  for  his  use. 

The  old  jack,  consisting  of  three  toothed  wheels  and  a  weight,  was 
used  as  early  as  1444.  The  smoke  jack  was  known  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, if  not  before,  for  it  was  described  by  Cardan,  and  afterwaras  (in 
1571)  by  Bartolomeo  ScappI,  cook  to  Pope  Pius  V.  in  a  book  on  culinary 
operations.  In  1601,  a  'jack  maker'  was  a  regular  trade  in  Europe,  and 
the  ingenui^  of  the  manufacturers  was  then  oflen  displayed  in  decorating 
them  with  moving  puppets,  as  in  some  ancient  clocks,  and  in  the  organs, 
&c.  of  street  musicians.  Bishop  Wilkins,  (Mathematical  Magic,  B.  ii, 
cap.  3)  speaks  of  "jacks  no  bigger  than  a  walnut  to  turn  any  joint  of  meat" 

The  iiame  of  these  machines,  and  a  certain  vulgar  phrase,  not  yet 
quite  obsolete,  are  all  that  is  lefb  to  recal  to  mind,  a  class  of  domestics, 
whose  occupation,  like  Othello's,  is  gone.  These  were  men  whose  duty 
it  was  to  turn  the  spit,  and  who  answered  to  the  familiar  cognomen  of 
'Jack,'  formerly  a  common  name  for  a  man-servant,  and  now  applied  to 
designate  numerous  instruments  that  supply  his  place.  .  Seated  at  one 
side  of  a  hu^e  fire,  his  duty  was  to  turn  the  roast  by  a  crank  attached  to 
one  end  of  tae  spit.  See  a  figure  of  a  French  toume-hroche  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  vocation,  in  'Hone's  Every  Day  Book.'  vol.  ii,  1057.  The  office 
was  far  from  being  a  sinecure,  since  no  slight  labor  was  required  to  move 
the  large  joints  of  olden  times,  the  whole  of  a  sheep  or  an  ox  being  fre- 
quently roasted  at  once;  hence  in  some  kitchens  built  in  the  13th  century, 
it  was  particularly  directed,  that  each  should  be  provided  with  furnaces 
sufficiently  large  to  roast  two  or  even  three  oxen.  It  was  from  the  cus- 
tom of  these  artists,  of  surreptitiously  helping  themselves  to  small  pieces 
of  the  roast,  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  the  unclassical  ex- 
pression *lieking  the  fingers,'  came,  and  verifying  a  Turkish  proverb,  'he 
that  watches  the  kettle,  is  sure  to  have  some  of  the  soup.'  The  phrase 
however,  was  not  then  so  obnoxioiis  to  good  taste,  nor  the  act  to  good 
manners,  as  now ;  for  table-forks  were  generally  unknown,  and  moderate 
sized  joints  were  handed  round  on  the  spit,  so  that  every  one  at  table, 
separated  by  a  knife  a  slice  to  his  taste,  and  conveyed  it  by  his  fingers 
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,  and  thenco   to  )iis  mouth.     Hence   On 

'eks  nor  Romans  used  table- lb I'ks : 

"  Your  meal  genteelly  with  your  fingers  raise  ; 


e,  with  grc 
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A  German  writer  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  in  suggesting:  tbs 
whirling  Eolipile  as  a  turnspit,  remarks,  "it  eats  nothtftg,  and  gives  withal 
an  assurance  to  those  partaking  of  the  feast,  whose  suspicious  nature* 
Burse  queasy  appetites,  that  the  hauncli  has  not  been  pawed  by  the  turn-' 
spit,  in  the  absence  of  the  housewife's  eyes,  for  the  pleasure  of  hcking  | 
hia  unclean  fingers."  This  evil  pronenaity  of  human  turnspits,  howev 
eventually  led  to  their  dismissal,  and  to  the  enifiloyment  of  another  spe- 
cies, whic^,  if  not  better  disposed  to  resist  the  same  temptations,  had 
less  opportunitieB  afforded  of  falling  into  them.  These  were  the  can 
laborers  already  noticed. 


al  tread-wheela  for  raising  water 
!  work,  De  Re   Me/aJiira.   we  h 

£o8ite   sides   of  a  horizontal    ba 
eir  feet  the  bars  of  the  wheel   i 
lilar  wheels,  inclined  to  the  hor 
wheel,  f 


re   described   by   Ap 
!  copied  llie  figure.     Two   ' 
against    which    lliey    lean, 
which   they  tread,   behind 
.  were  also  used.     For  aa    I 
other  kind  of-trcad- wheel,  see  chapters  14,  and  IT.   On  the  Norla  and 
Chain-pump. 

In  all  the  preceding  machines  the  roller  is  used  in  a  horizontal  position; 
but  at  some  unknown  period  of  past  ages,  another  moditicatiou  was  de«  1 
vised,  one,  by  which  the  power  could  be  applied  al  any  distance  (roni  ■ 
the  centre.  Instead  of  placing  the  roller  aa  before,  over  the  well's  mou^  I 
it  was  removed  a  short  distance  from  it,  and  secured  in  a  vertical  positioD,  I 
by  which  it  was  converted  into  the  wheel  or  tapsten.  One  or  more  hori-  I 
zonlal  bars  were  attached  to  it,  of  a  length  adapted  to  the  powpr  era-  \ 
ployed,  whether  of  men  or  animals ;  and  an  alternating  rotary  movement  I 
imparted  to  it,  as  in  the  common  wheel  or  capstan,  represented  in  the  next  J 
"  re,  No.  26.  It  appears  from  Belidor.  (Tom.  ii,  333)  that  machines  of  thit  J 
kmd,  und  wocked  by  men  were  cammon  in  Europe  previous  to,  and  atth«' I 
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time  he  "WTote.  Sometimes  the  shaft  was  placed  in  the  edge  of  the  well, 
80  that  the  person  that  mored  it  walked  round  the  latter,  and  thus  occu- 
pied less  space. 
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Circumstances,  highly  illustrative  of  European  manners  durlns^  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  and  preceding  centuries,  are  associated  with  th6  in- 
troduction o^  table-forks.  They  were  partially  known  in  Italy  in  the  1 1th 
century,  for  in  a  letter  of  Peter  Damiani,  who  died  in  *1073,  mention  is 
made  of  a  lady  from  Constantinople,  who  was  married  to  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  and  who  among  other  strange  customs,  required  rain-water  to 
wash  herself,  and  was  so  fastidious  respecting  her  food,  as  to  use  a  fork, 
and  a  golden  one  too,  to  take  her  meat,  which  was  previously  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  her  servant.     Lon.  Quart.  Review,  vol.  58.  (April,  1837.) 

«hey  are  mentioned,  (probably  as  curiosities)  in  a  charter  of  Ferclinand 
of  Spain,  1101,  and  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
*a  pair  of  knives  with  sheathes  of  silver  enameled,  andaforke  of  chrystal,' 
are  specified.  Fosbroke,  Ency.  Ant.  Forks  were  common  in  Italy  in 
the  15th  century,  although  nearly  unknown  in  France  and  England  in  the 
following  one.  At  the  close  of  the  16th,  they  are  noticed  as  a  luxury  in 
France,  and"  laidy  introdticed,  Henry  the  Fourth's  fork  is  still  preserved 
^t  has  two  prongs,  and  is  of  steel.  So  late  as  1641,  they  were  iv>t  wA 
versal  in  Pans.  In  a  representation  of  a  great  feast  held  by  the  cobblers 
in  that  year,  and  attended  by  musicians,  &c. — no  forks  are  on  the 
table^the  carver  holds  what  appears  to  be  a  leg  of  mutton  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  cuts  a  slice  off,  for  a  lady  seated  next  to  him. 
Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  ii,  1055. 

They  were  not  used  in  England  till  about  the  same  time,  a  period  much 
later  than  might  have  been  supposed.  *  In  1611,  an  Englishman  was  ridi- 
culed for  using  one.  This  was  Coryatt  the  eccentric  traveler.  "  I  ob- 
served," he  says,  "  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  toA^iies  through 
the  which  I  passed,  thU  is  not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my 
travels ;  neither  do  I  think  that  any  other  nation  of  Chnstendome  doth  use 
it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian  and  most  strangers  that  are  commorant, 
[dwelling]  in  Itwy  do  alwaies  at  their  meales  use  a  little  forlie,  when  they 
cut  their  meate.  For  while  with  their  knife,  which  they  hold  in  one 
handy  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  ^e  dish,  they  fasten  their  forke  which 
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they  hold  in  the  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish.    So  that  whatioevar  1m 
be,  that  sittbg  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale,  should  unadvisedly 
touch  the  dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers,  from  which  all  at  the  taUe  <[oe 
cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  offense  unto  the  company,  as  having  trans- 
gressed the  lawes  of  good  manners ;  insomuch  that  for  his  error,  ne  shall 
be  at  least  brow-beaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  words.     This  forme  of 
feeding,  I  understand,  is  generally  used  in  all  places  u^  Italy,  their  forkes 
being  for  the  most  part  made  of  yron  or  Steele,  and  some  of  silver ;  bat 
these  are  used  only  by  gentlemen.     The  reason  of  this  their  coriositgr  ^ 
because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means  have  his  dish  touched  with  fin- 
eers,  seeing  all  men's  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane— hereupon  I  myself 
Uiought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,  by  thisjarked  cutting  of  meale, 
not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  Eng- 
land since  I  came  home :  being  once  quipped  for  that  fireouent  using  m 
my  forke,  by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one 
lidfaster  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry  humour  doubted  not  to 
call  me  FurctfeTf  only  for  usin^  a  forke  at  feedmg." 

In  this  extract,  we  have  a  view  of  Italian  gentlemen  'feeding*  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  the  following  one,  we  obtun  an  hr 
sight  into  British  manners  during  the  middle  of  it  Forty  years  afler  the 
publication  of  Coryatt's  Travaji^  a  Manual  of  Cookery  appeared,  con- 
taining the  following  instructiotl  to  British  ladies,  when  at  table.  **  A 
gentlewoman  being  at  table,  abroad  or  at  home,  must  observe  to  keep  her 
body  straighte,  and  lean  not  by  any  means  upon  her  elbowes — ^nor  by  ra- 
venous gesture  discover  a  voracious  appetite.  Talke  not  when  you  have 
meate  in  your  mouthe ;  and  do  not  smacke  like  a  pig — ^nor  eat  spoone- 
meat  so  hot  thai  the  tears  stand  in  your  eyes.  It  is  very  onoMudy 
to  drinke  so  large  a  draught  that  your  breath  is  almost  gone,  and  yoa  ava 
forced  to  blow  strongly  to  recover  yourselfe.     Throwing  down  your  £• 

2uor  as  into  a  funnel,  is  an  action  fitter  for  a  juggler  than  a  gentlewoman. 
Q  carving  at  your  own  table,  distribute  the  best  pieces  first,  and  it  will 
appeare  very  decent  and  comely  to  ««e  ajbrke;  90  touch  no  piece  ^metU 
wkhomt  iL"  This  elegant  extract  is  from  '  Tke  Accomplisked  hadf's  Rkk 
doiet  of  Rarities,^  London,  1653.  Neither  knives  nor  forks  were  used  ai 
the  tables  of  the  Egyptians.  A  representation  of  a  feasting  party  is  sculp- 
tured on  a  tomb  hear  the  pyramids,  a  copy  of  which  is  inserted  in  Vol.  II, 
of  WUkinson's  interesting  work.  One  gentleman  holds  a  small  joint  of 
meat  in  his  hand,  two  are  eating  fish  which  they  retain  in  their  fingers, 
while  another  is  separating  the  wingof  a  goose  with  the  sam^nrnplements^ 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


AfriMhvt  f«r«  riM  t»  ■■iirnwi  dericM  for  raidaf  wmter— Corknu  definiUon  of  Efjrptlaii  kM» 
fcMihy  Iifigtkm  ahrajn  ptaetiaad  in  dM  »— t  Grot  fertility  of  watered  laad— The  ooiutruction  of 
Iko  kkee  tad  ea^ab  of  Egypt  aad  CUm,  rabeequent  to  the  nae  of  bydranlk  machine*— PhonomeiiOB 
ia  OMieat  Ththae*  ffiaillerity  of  the  early  hiatoriea  of  the  Efyptiana  and  Chioeee— Mythology  band 
oa  agrkaltare  and  Irrigatioa:  Both  inculcated  aa  a  part  of  religion— Auatic  tank*— Watering  land  wlft 
the  yaha  and  poCi  in  empkytteat  of  the  laraelitee  in  Egypt— Hindoo  Water  Bearer— Curious  ahapad 
leaeali  Igmiiae,  *  the  Water  Poarer/  an  emblem  of  irrigation— Connection  of  astronomy  with  agri- 
ddCara—Bwiafiaff  baakets  of  Egypt,  China  and  Hindoetan.    Artsand  customs  of  dM  ancient  Egyptiaaap 

The  last  three  chapters  include  most  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  ^-* 
ments  to  raise  water  for  domestic  purposes.  There  is,  however,  another 
class  of  machines  of  equal  merit  ana  importance,  which  probably  had 
their  origin  in  agriculture,  i.  e.  in  the  irrigation  of  land.  JPersons  who 
live  in  tempeilte  climates,  where  water  generally  abounds,  cin^  scarcely 
realize  the  inuxntance  of  artificial  irrigation  to  the  people  of  Asia  and 
other  parts  ot  the  earth.  It  was  this,  "v^vh  chiefly  contributed  to  sup- 
port thdee  swarms  tf  human  beihfi^s,  whc^Riciently  dwelt  on  the  pl^ns  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Gknges,  the  Nile,  and  other  lar^  rivers.  In  Egypt 
alone>  tne  existence  of  millions  of  our  species  has  m  all  times  depended 
wholly  upon  it,  and  hence  the  antiquity  of  machines  to  raise  water  among 
that  people.  The  definition  of  oriental  agriculture  is  all  but  incompre- 
hennkle  to  an  uninformed  American  or  European— it  is  said  to  consist 
cfaiefljy  "in  having  suitable  machines  fi^r  raising  water,"  a  definition  suffi- 
eieiitly  descriptive  of  the  profession  of  our  firemen,  but  few  people  would 

'  ever  suppose  it  explanatory  of  that  of  a  farmer.  It  is  however  literally 
true.  Irrigation  is  everything — the  whole  system  of  husbandry  is  inclu- 
ded in  it;  and  no  greater  proof  of  its  value  need  be  given,  than  the  fact 

^  machines  employed  to  raise  water  for  that  purpose  in  Egypt,  being 

The  agricultural  pursuits  of  man,  must  at  a  very  early  period  have  con- 
vinced lum  of  the  value  of  water  in  increasing  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil: 
he  could  not  but  observe  the  fertilizing  effects  of  rain,  and  the  rich  vege- 
tation consequent  on  the  periodical  inundations  of  rivers;  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  could4ie  possibly  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  sterility  conse- 
quent on  long  continued  droughts  :  hence  nature  taught  man  the  ar^  of  i|| 
ngadng  land,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  practice  of  it,  by  the  benefits  it 
invariably  produced.  In  some  countries  the  soil  was  viaa  rendered  so 
exceedingly  fruitful  as  to  exceed  credibility.  Herodotus,  when  speak- 
ing of  Babylonia,  which  was  chiefly  watered  by  artificial  irrigation,  (for 
the  Assyrians  he  observes,  *had  but  little  rain,')  says,  it  was  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  the  countries  he  had  visited.  Com,  he  said  never  produced 
less  than  two  hundred-fold,  and  sometimes  three  hundred ;  and  after  re- 
citing some  other  examples,  he  remarks,  that  those  persons  who  had 
not  seen  the  country,  would  deem  his  account  of  it  a  violation  of  proba- 
bili^ — ^in  other  words,^  traveler's  tale.  Olio,  193.  Five  hundred  years 
afterwards,  the  elder  Pliny  speaking  of  the  same  country,  observes, 
"there  is  noC  %  tenritory  in  all  the  east  comparable  to  it  m  £en\lity;" 
while  in  nnniflior  j^ut  of  his  work,  he  refers  to  the  cause  of  its  fruitful- 
4ie8S — ^he  sayt^'the  principal  care  required,  was,  "to  keep  the  ground  well 
watered."  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  26,  and  xviii,  17. 
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Mr.  St  John,  mentions  a  species  of  Indian  com  growing  in  the  fields 
of  Egy])t,  prodigiously  proline.  On  one  ear,  three  thousand  grains  were 
reckoned !  and  a  lady,  wlio  frequently  made  the  experiment  in  the  The- 
baid,  constantly  found  between  eighteen  hundred  and  two  thousand. 
Eeypt  and  Mahommed  Ali,  vol.  i,  143.  Another  proof  of  the  value  of 
irrigation  is  given  by  Herodotus.  When  speaking  of  that  part  of  Egypt 
near  Memphis,  he  observes,  that  the  people  enjoyed  the. fruits  of  the  earth 
with  the  smallest  labor.  "  They  have  no  occasion  for  the  process  nor  the 
tnttruments  of  agriculture,  usual  and  necesscu'y  in  other  countries."  This 
remark  of  the  historian,  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  authors ;  but  its  truth 
has  been  verified  by  recent  travelers.^ 

The  advantages  of  artificial  irrigation  have  not  only  been  known  from 
the  earliest  ages,  but  some  of  the  most  stupendous  works  which  the  intel- 
lect of  man  ever  called  into  existence,  were  designed  for  that  purpose? 
works  so  ancient  as  to  perplex  our  chronologists,  and  so  vast  as  to  incline 
some  historians  to  class  them  among  natural  formations.  Ancient  writen 
nnite  in  asserting  that  Lake  Maris  was  '  the  work  of  men's  hands/  and 
constructed  by  a  kin?  of  that  name  ;  its  prodigious  extent,  however,  has 
led  some  modem  authors  to  question  its  cdleged  origin,  although  artificial 
works  still  extant,  equal  it  in  the  amount  of  Tabor  required ;  as  the  Wall 
of  China,  the  Pyramids,  and  ot^r  works  of  ancient  Egypt.  Sir  William 
Chambers,  when  comparing  th«  works  of  the  remote  ancients  with  those 
of  Greece,  observes  that  the  city  of  Babylon  would  have  covered  all 
Attica ;  that  a  greater  number  of  men  were  employed  in  building  it,  than 
there  were  inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  that  more  materials  were  consumed  in 
a  single  Egyptian  Pyramid,  than  in  all  the  public  structures  of  Athens; 
and  diat  Lake  Mareotis  could  have  deluged  the  Peloponnesus,  and  rained 
all  Greece.  But  incredible  as  the  accounts  of  Lakes  Mceris  and  Mareods 
may  appear,  these  works  did  not  surpass,  if  they  equaled,  another  example 
of  Egyptian  engineering,  which  had  previously  been  executed.  This  was 
the  removal  of  the  Nile  itself !  In  the  reign  of  Menes,  (the  first,  or  one 
of  the  first  sovereigns)  it  swept  along  the  Libyan  chain  of  mountains,  that 
is,  on  one  side  of  the  valley  that  constitutes  Egypt ;  and  in  order  to  render 
it  equally  beneficial  to  both  sides,  a  new  channel  was  formed  through  the* 
centre  of  the  valley,  into  which  it  was  directed  :  an  undertaking  which 
indicates  a  high  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  at  that  early  period. 

Before  the  lakes  and  canals  of  Egypt  or  China  could  have  been  under- 
taken, the  inhabitants  must  have  been  long  under  a  regular  government, 
and  one  which  could  command  the  resources  of  a  settled  pe«le,  and  of  a 
•toeople  too,  who  from  experience  could  appreciate  the  value  of  such  works 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  the  inefficiency  of  previous  devices 
for  the  same  object ;  diat  is,  of  machines  for  raising  the  water  :  for  if  it 
be  supposed  the  construction  of  canals  to  convey,  of  reservoirs  to  contain, 
and  of  locks  and  sluices  to  distribute  water,  preceded  the  use  of  machinks 
for  raising  it — ^it  would  be  admitting  that  men  in  ignorant  times  had  the 
ability  to  conceive,  and  the  skill  to  execute  the  most  extensive  and  perfect 
works  that  civil  engineering  ever  produced — to  have  formed  lake^  like 
oceans,  and  conveyed  rivers  through  deserts,  ere  they  well  knew  how  to 
raise  water  in  a  bucket,  or  transmit  it  through  a  pipe  or  a  gutter.  The  ^ 
fact  is,  ages  must  necessarily  have  elapsed  before  such  works  could  have 
been  dreamt  of,  and  more  before  they  could  have  been  accomplished. 
Individuals  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  rivers  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  from  which  (the  Nile  for  example)  they  muat'long  have  toiled  in 
4 

>St  John,  Yol.  i,  181.    Lindsay,  Let  5. 
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lising  water,  before  they  would  ever  think  of  procuring  it  from  other 
>arts  of  the  same  stream,  at  distances  varying  from  ten  to  a  hundred  miles, 
>r  consent  to  labor  for  its  conveyance  over  such  extensive  spaces. 

How  extremely  ancient,  then,  must  hydraulic  machinery  be  in  Egypt, 
nrhen  such  works  as  we  have  named,  were  executed  in  times  that  trans- 
pired loB^  before  the  commencement  of  history — times  that  have  been 
Donsidered  as  extending  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  world  !  But  if,  as  ^ 
generally  supposed,  civilization  and  the  arts  dt^ended  the  Nile,  then 
machines  for  raising  water  must  have  been  employed  on  the  uj)per  borders 
of  that  river  before  Lower  Egypt  was  peopled  at  all.  In  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  they  have  at  all  timesbeen  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  banks  and  the  absence  of  rain ;  while  in  Middle  and 
L^er  Sgypt,  during  the  intervals  of  the  annual  overflow,  they  were  also 
the  only  resource  ;  and  at  no  time  even  there,  could  those  grounds  which 
lay  beyond  the  reach,  or  above  the  inundation,  be  irrigated  without  thenu 
Tne  surface  of  the  river  during  *  low  Nile'  is,  in  parts  of  Nubia,  30  feet 
below  the  banks,  in  Middle  Egypt  20  feet,  and  aiminishes  to  the  Delta.* 
In  other  countries,  rain-water  was  (and  still  is)  collected  into  reservoirs 
on  the  highest  p]ace9»  and  distributed  as  required  ;  but  nothing  of  tfiis  kind 
could  ever  have  taken  place  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  We  are  informed 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Thebes  were  onoe  thrown  into  great  consterna- 
tion by  a  phenomenon  which  they  looked  upon  as  an  omen  of  fearful 
import— it  was  simply  a  shower  rfrain  /  This  circumstance  explains  d)® 
opmion  of  the  old  Egyptians,  in  supposing  the  Greeks  subject  to  famines, 
ss  their  harvests  depenaed  on  rain.     Her^.  ii,  13. 

A  striking  result  derived  from  an  examination  of  Egyptian  history, 
observes  Mr.  Wilkinson,  is  the  conviction,  that  the  earliest  times  into  which = 
iTO  are  able  to  penetrate,  civilized  communities  already  existed,  and  society 
possessed  all  the  features  of  later  ages.  The  most  remote  period  to  which- 
we  can  see,  opens  with  a  nation  possessing  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
tireadjf  matured.  The  pyramids  of  Memphis  were  erected  within  three 
hundred  years  of  the  Deluge  ;  and  the  Tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  hewn  and 
painted  with  subjects  describing  the  arts  and  manners  of  a  refined  people, 
libout  six  hundred  years  after  that  event  From  these  paintings,  Sec.  we 
learn  that  the  manufacture  of  linen,  of  cabinet  work,  of  glass,  of  elaborate 
works  in  gold  and  silver,  bronze,  &c.  and  immerous  games,^  &c.  were 
then,  as  now,  in  vogue.  The  style  of  architecture  was  grand  and  chaste, 
for  the  fluted  columns  of  Beni-Hassan  "  are  of  a  character  calling  to  mind 
the  purity  of  the  Doric."  Indeed,  modem  science  and  the  researches  of 
travelers  are  daily  adducing  facts  which  set  at  deBance  our  ordinary  chro-- 
nological  theories,  but  which  appear  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  those 
commentators  of  the  scriptures,  who  consider  the  Deluge  oF  Noah  to  have 
been,  like  that  of  Deucalion,  local,,  not  universal :  a  doctrine  inconsistent 
with  the  postdiluvian  origin  of  the  mechanic  arts  generally^  and  of  simple 
machines  for  raising  water  in  particular. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  early  history  of  Egypt  and 
that  of  China,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of,  and  esteem  fbragriculture,  re- 
figious  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  artificial  irrigation,  modes  of  working 
the  soil,  and  implements  used.  This  art  among  both-  people  was  coeval 
with  their  existence  as  nations,  and  doubtless  extends  back,  as  ancient  wri- 
ters assert,  to  periods  anterior  to  Noah's  flood.®     Shinnuno,  the  '  divine 

•Wllk.  An.  Elgjy^ift- 

UAfiing  wai^ts^fnwtling,  «incie  stiok,  andbnU-fichts,  gamea  of  ball,  throwing  knives 
•Valid  even, IbaMils,  dice,  ana  thin^le-^rig,  are  aU  represented  on  the  monnments. 
•Le  Comte's,  Chma,  118,  Lon.  1738. 
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husbandman'  resembled  Osiris.  He  began  to  reign  2832,  B.  C.  or  neuW 
five  hundred  years  before  the  deluge  ;  and  it  is  in  imitation  of  this  iintedi* 
luvian  monarch,  that  the  emperors  at  the  present  day,  plouffh  a  portion  of 
land  with  their  own  hands,  and  sow  different  kinds  of  grain,  once  a  year. 
Such  it  appears  was  also  the  practice  of  Egyptian  monarohs,  for  emblemaf 
tical  representations  of  them  breaking  up  the  soil  with  a  hoe,  are  fbimd 
tmong  the  sculptures.  Osiris  instructed  them  in  agriciiltare,  and  tauffht 
them  the  value  and  practice  of  irrigaiion.  He  confined  the  Nile  wiuin 
.  banks,  and  formed  sluices  to  water  the  land.  On  these  accounts  was  be 
idolized  after  death,  and  worshipped  as  a  god  ;  and  the  ox,  which  he  taught 
them  to  employ  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  was  selected  to  personate 
him.  In  accordance  with  this  custom,  the  Israelites  made  and  worshipped 
the  calf  (or  ox)  in  the  wilderness ;  and  Jereboam  to  gratify  the  ignoFum 
or  superstition  of  his  countrymen,  placed  ffolden  statues  of  them  in  Dsa 
and  Bethel ;  or,  perhaps  from  policy,  introducing  the  worship  of  Ap^  at 
a  compliment  to  Shishak,  with  whom  he  had  found  a  refuge  firom  the 
wrath  of  Solomon.  Similar  to  the  worship  of  Apis,  is  the  ffreat  festival 
of  the  Chinese  when  the  sun  reaches  the  15^  of  Aquarius,  during  which 
a  figure  of  a  cow  is  carried  in  the  processions.  The  feast  of  Lanterns  of 
this  people,  is  also  like  that  of  lamps  anciently  held  over  all  EgypL  HenxL 
ii,  62.  The  celebrated  Yu  was,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  raised  to 
the  throne  of  China,  on  account  of  his  agricultural  labars.  We  are  in- 
fojnned  that  he  drained  a  great  portion  of  the  land  ;  and  that  he  wrote  se* 
veral  books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  on  irrigatUm.  He  flonrisb* 
•ed  2205,  B.  C.  or  about  140  years  after  the  flood.  Seventeen  years  afier 
his  death,  it  is  admitted  that  husbandry  became  iystenuUicdUy  mrgatnmed^ 
which  necessarily  included  a  settled  plan  of  artificial  irrigation.  A  writer 
■in  the  Chinese  Repository  observes,  "in  these  early  ages,  the fundamantal 
maxims  of  the  science  of  husbandry  were  established,  which  so  far  as  we 
-can  learn,  huve  been  practised  to  the  present  dayP  Vol.  iii,  121.  Egypt- 
ian husbandry  we  ai'e  told  consisted  chiefly  in  having  proper  machvues  lor 
^raising  water,  and  small  canals  judiciously  disposed  to  distribute  it  over 
their  fields.  In  both  these  respects  it  resembled  that  of  China  at  the  pre 
■'Sent  day  ;  a  portable  machine  to  raise  water,  being  as  necessary  an  imple- 
ment to  a  Chinese  peasant  as  a  spade  is  to  one  of  ours. 

The  mytliology  of  the  whole  ancient  world  seems  not  only  to  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  agriculture,  but  appears  to  have  been  based  up- 
•on' it  To  the  invention  of  the  plough,  and  tne  irrigation  of  land,  all  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  may  be  referred.  The  great  importance  of  agricul- 
ture in  furnishing  food  to  man,  induced  legislators  at  an  early  period  to 
devise  means  to  promote  it  This  they  accomplished  by  connecting  it 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  by  classing  the  labors  of  husbandry 
among  the  most  essential  of  religious  duties.  This  system  seems  to  have 
been  universal.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Roman  lawgivers  with  the 
institutions  of  that  people.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  expressly  states 
that  some  of  the  laws  were  designed  to  recommend  agriculture  "  as  a  part 
of  religion."  See  also  Pliny,  xvii.  2.  The  sacred  hooks  of  almost  all  the 
ancient  nations  placed  irrigation,  digging  of  tanks  and  wells,  among  those 
acts  most  acceptable  to  the  gods ;  and  hence  the  Zendavesta  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  ohaster  of  the  Hindoos,  distinctly  inculcate  the  conveying 
of  water  to  barren  land,  as  one  of  the  precepts  of  religion. 

As  no  country  depended  more  upon  agriculture  for  the  physical  and  poli- 
'tical  existence  of  its  inhabitants,  than  Egypt ;  so  nowhere  was  religious  ve- 
neration for  it  carried  to  a  greater  extent.     We  are  inJEbnned  their  pridks 
and  statesmen  used  "  all  their  influence  in  advancing  the  prosperity  and 
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ffimior  of  agricultiire  ;**  and  as  OnnB  made  his  own  plough,  both  kbipa 
Md  priesu  wore  acepoet  of  die  form  of  that  unplement.  So  sensible 
voe  they  of  tbe  bleasngs  derived  fit>ni  agriculture,  that  tbey  not  only  en- 
faced  the  wiynhip  of-Cwis  and  Isis  for  its  discovery  and*  introduction, 
boi  canae^  even  tbe  animals  (oxen)  diat  assisted  in  the  culdvatioa  of 
tkeir  lands  to  be  honored  with  religious  rites.  It  cannot  dierefore  be  sup- 
poied,  that  a  people,  who  thus  consecrated  almost  every  thing  connec* 
IbI  with  husbandry,  skonld  neglect  that  in  which  it  chiefly  consisted,  via : 
ImosTioif :  for  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  amazinsr  fruitfulness  of 
dwnr  soil,  and  of  their  individual  and  nadonal  prosperity.  Thus  Isis  is 
often  ifaaiid  lepreseated  with  a  backet,  as  an  emblem  of  irrigadon,  and  of 
dK  fecundity  of  the  Nile.^ 

From  tlie  fbresoing  remarks  the  great  antiquity  of  macUnes  for  raising 
water  may  be  interred ;  for  aitificial  inicadon  certainly  gave  birth  to  the 
MMt  Taliialile  of  our  hydraulic  engines,  if  it  be  not  indeed  the  great  pa-> 
re&t  ^  dicni  alL 

The  aneieiit  pnctiee  of  constructing  large  tanks,  to  collect  water  for  ir- 
rigation, is  still  followed  in  various  parts  of  the  east,  and  their  dimensions 
nader  our  reservoirs  comparadvely  insignificant.     In  the  Camade,  some 
lie  agki  miiei  m  iemgtk,  and  ikrte  in  breadth.     In  Bengal,  they  frequendy 
eover  a  hundred  acres,  and  are  lined  with  stone.     Rdox,  in  his  Historical 
Belation  of  Ceykm,  (Lon.  1681,)  s^ys,  the  nadves  formed  them  of  two 
tad  three  'fethoma  deep,  some  of  wJuc^  were  in  length  'above  a  mile.'  (bl 
9.)    To  these  reservoirs,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  sufficiently 
tight  to  hold  the  water,  there  is  an  allusion  m  Jeremiah  ii,  13.  Le  Comte, 
fBtimis  them.    When  limited  quanddes  of  water  were  required  at  a 
(firtinca»  at  places  situated  higher  than  its  source,  it  was  often  carried  in 
veiaels  suspended  from  a  yoke,  and  borne  across  the  shoulders.     This 
node  is  sdU  pracdsed.     In  the  plains  of  Damar  in  Arabia,  water  is  drawn 
hm  deep  wells,  and  thus  carried  to  the  fields.     Dr.  Shaw  observes  of 
die  eouDtry  of  the  Benni  Mezzah,  (in  ancient  Mauritania)  it  has  no  rivu- 
lets,  '*but  is   supplied  afiogetker  with   well   water."     "  Persia,"    says 
Fryer,  "is    chiefly  beholden  to  wholesome  spnngs  of  living  water  to 
flench  the  thirst  of  plants  as  well  as  living  creatures."    This  method  is 
ponoed  by  the  Hindoos,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Javanese,  Tartars,  &:c.  in 
wsiering  those  terraces  which  they  construct  and  culdvate  on  the  sides  of 
Doantains. 

"  The  Chinese,"  says  Le 
Comte,  "have  everywhere  in 
Xensi  and  Xansi,  for  want  of 
rain,  certain  pits  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  from  which  they  draw 
water  by  an  incredible  toil  to 
irrinte  dieir  land."  That  the 
mode  of  carrying  water  to  the 
fields  by  the  yoke,  was  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  in  ancient  times, 
appears  from  the  figures,  No. 
Z^  Z^ '  ^^  ^    ^  "TJ"      ~7[\      27,  copied  from  sculptures  at 

Bern  Hassan,  die  oldest  monu- 
ments extant  in  diat  country.     One  of  these  wooden  yokes,  was  found  at 


*8ss  Sfaair^  IVav.  403, 4121;  IMmr.  Hiit  Vol.  i,  806;  and  our  reniariBi  en  tfas 
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Thebes,  with  leather  stmps  and  bronze  bueklet,  and  !a  now  preserved  is 
England.  Th«  yoke  la  aliaut  three  feet  seven  inches  long,  and  die  atrmpi, 
which  ore  douhle,  about  sixteen  inches.  Some  yokes  had  from  four  to 
eight  straps,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  iotended. 
Wilk.  An.  Egypt,  vol.  ii,  138.  • 

As  watenng  the  land  has  always  been  die  Staple  employment  in  Egypt; 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  Israelites  were  employed  in  this  service. 
We  are  informed,  "  their  lives  were  made  bitter  unto  them  by  hand  boo' 
.1  dage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  aU  manner  <^  terviet  m  tAe  ^fidi." 
&nd  in  Deuteronomy,  xi,  10,  irrigating  the  land,  is  expressly  mentioDMl 
as  one  of  their  labors.  In  Leviticus,  uiey  are  reminded  that  it  was  God 
who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  delivered  them  from  slavery,  who 
broke  the  bands  of  their  yoke  and  made  them  go  upright;  alluding  to 
the  stooping  posture  consequent  on  the  long  continued  use  of  the  yMe; 
and  in  oiise  of  disobedience,  tliey  were  threatened  with  subseouent  thitl- 
dom,  to  "serve  their  enemies  in  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  with  a  yoko 
OH  their  necks;"  a  literal  description  of  them  when  thus  employM  in 
watering  the  lands  of  their  oppressors.  A  passage  in  the  Slst  Psalm,  ap- 
pears to  refer  expressly  to  their  deliverance  from  this,  and  another  labo- 
rious method  of  watering  the  soiL  "I  removed  his  shoulder  from  the 
burden,  his  hands  wore  delivered  from  tho  pots."  The  aeveri^  of  this 
labor,  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  Chinese  peasants,  who  carrying  bur- 
.dens  like  the  Egyptians,  have  deep  impressions  worn  on  their  shonlders 
by  the  yoke.  Osbeck's  Voy.  i,  252. 

It  was  a  common  custom  of  old  to  employ  slaves  and  prisoners  of  war, 
in  watering  and  working  the  land.  Herodotus,  i,  66,  observes  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  that  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  they  invaded  the  Te- 
geans,  and  carried  with  tliem  a  quantity  of  fetters  to  bind  their  enemiej; 
but  they  woro  themselves  defeated,  and  loaded  with  their  own  fettert, 
were  employed  in  the  f\elda  of  tlie  Tegeans:  and  Joshua,  in  accordance 
with  this  custom,  made  the  captive  Gibeonites  'hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.'  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  same,  Ix,  .5:  ttrangert  tAaU 
stand  and/eed  yotiffiocki,  and  the  sons  of  the  aliat  shall  be  yoor  fiough- 
men  and  your  vine  drettrr*. 

This  fivure  represents  a  modem  la- 
borer or  Hindoatan,  and  it  will  serve 
alao  to  represent  those  of  China  and 
Other  Asiatics,  who  carry  water  to  their 
gardens  and  Relda  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
^rm  of  the  vessels  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  old  Egyptian  Pots  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure,  and  that  both  of  them 
serve  to  corroborate  our  views  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  forms  of  these, 
and  other  domesUc  vessels  of  capacity. 


There  is  another  mode  of  can^i 
water,  which  was  an  '     "' " 
but  of  which  we  do 
epreaented 


Pial 


idy  practised. 
remember  to 
1  50,  and  75. 


have  seen  any  particular  notice. 

Pitt  Storia  Dell' Arte.  A  conical  vessel  bent  like  the 
borne  on  the  shoulder,  the  large  and  open  end  projecting  in  front,  so  that 
the  bearer  could  discharge  any  part  of  its  contents,  by  inclining  it,  whitji, 
;••  nnq  figure  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cord  going  round  it,  and  one  end 
ue  hand.     These  vessels  ore  figured  as  large  as  the  bodies  of 
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tkoM  ^rho  carry  them,  and  appear  to  hare  been  formed  of  atarca,  and 
lioopad. 

As  an  evidence  of  t}ie  antiquity  of  watering  land  with  pots,  w«  may  re- 
fer to  one  of  the  constellatioiia,  to  "  Aquanua"  or  the  "  Water  Pourer,"  a 
figure  which  was  adopted  as  an  expressive  emblem  of  that  season,  when 
raina  descended,  anil  ttie  lauds  were  irrigated  by  nature  alone.  Although 
it  may  possibly  be  true,  as  some  authors  suppose,  that  some  of  the  present 
signs  01  the  Zodiac  were  substituted  iiir  more  ancient  ones  at  some  period 
of  time,  posterior  to  the  Argonautic  expedition — (see  Goguet's  Disserts-* 
don  on  the  names  and  figures  of  the  constellaoons— Origine  dcs  Loix, 
Tom,  ii.)  there  are  othera,  and  wmotig  them  the  "Water  Pourer,"  which 
are  for  any  thing  known  to  the  contrary,  origkuU  Jiguret,  adopted  by  the 
first  cttltivatora  of  aatronomieal  knowledge,  i.  e,  by  the  antediluvian  aona 
of  Sbth,  who,  according  to  Joaephus,  were  the  "  tnventora  of  that  pecu- 
liar tort  of  wisdom  which  is  concemefl  with  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
order ;"  (Ant.  B.  i,  chap.  3.)  and  which  aigna  were  continued  Ly  their 
saoceMora,  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  first  ages  after  the  flood,  and  have  re- 
■nainM  unaltered  to  our  days.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  oetronomy,  and 
its  eoKMctioH  witk  agriculture,  are  undoubted,  of  which  we  shall  meet  with 
ether  examples  besides  the  one  just  given.  This  connection  was  the 
source  of  die  great  mass  of  sym&olical  imagery  which  pervadea  the  his- 
tory, mytholc^y,  and  sJmoit  every  thing  connected  with  the  remote  an- 
cienta  ;  most  <rt  which  is  so  perplexing  to  decipher,  and  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  defeated  all  attempts  of  the  moderns  satisfactorily  to  explain. 
In  the  time  of  Job,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  Moses,  the 
GOnitellatious  were  well  known.  "  Canst  thou  bind  thb  sweet  influences 
of  Pleiadea,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion,"  xxxviii,  31,  "  Which  maketh 
Arcturus,  Orion  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south,"  ix,  9.  In- 
deed, H.  Bailey  aiid  others  have  admitted  that  the  astronomy  of  Chaldea, 
India,  and  Egypt,  is  but  the  wreck  of  a  great  system  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence, which  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfeclion  in  the  early  Bgw 
of  the  world. 

When  water  is  only  required  to  be  raised  two  or  three  feet_from  a 
tank  or  river,  a  vessel  suspended  by  four  cords,  and  worked  by  two  men, 
is  very  eztennvely  used  in  the  easL  In  Egypt  it  is  naiaed  the  "Mental," 
the  figure  of  which  is  copied  from  Grande  Daeription, 


1ti^»    Effptiu 


A-amall  trench  is  dug  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  on  the  borders  of  which 
two  men  stand  oppoMte  each  other.  They  hold  in  each  hand  a  cord,  the 
ends  of  which  are  attached  to  aiosie^  of  palm  leaves  covered  with  leather. 
After  Iwincfaing  it  into  the  water,  they  lean  backwards  ao  as  to  be  half 
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•eated  on  small  monnds  of  euth  raised  for  the  porposey  by  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  assists  in  raising  the  load,  as  it  is  swung  towards  the 
gutter  or  basin  formed  on  the  bank  to  receive  iL  The  movements  cf  the 
men  are  regulated  by  chanting,  a  custom  of  great  antiqui^,  and  adopted 
in  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  where  more  than  one  person  were  engaged. 

Sonnerat  has  figured  and  described  (VoL  ii,  132p)  a  nmilar  contrivanee 
of  the  Hindoos.  "  They  use  a  basket  for  waterine,  which  is  made 
impenetrable  with  cow  dung  and  clay ;  it  is  suspended  1^  four  cords  ;  two 
men  hold  a  cord  in  each  hand,  draw  up  the  water,  and  empty  it  in  balan- 
cing the  basket."  filr.  Ward  says  dus  machine  is  commoiily  used  in  the 
south  of  Bengal  to  water  the  land.  Hist.  Hindoos,  92.  Travelers  m 
China  have  noticed  it  in  use  there.  **  Where  the  elevation  of  the  bank 
over  which  water  is  to  be  lifted  is  trifling,  they  sometimes  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method.  A  light  water-ue^ht  basket  or  bucket  is  held  sns- 
Esnded  on  ropes  between  two  men,  who,  by  alternately  tightening  and  re- 
xing  the  ropes  by  which  they  hold  it  between  them,  give  a  certain 
swinging  motion  to  the  bucket,  which  first  fills  it  with  water,  and  then 
empties  it  by  a  jerk  on  the  higher  level ;  the  elastic  spring  which  is  in  the 
bend  of  the  ropes,  serving^  to  diminish  the  labor."  I)avis'  China,  VoL  ii, 
368.  Chinese  Rcpos.  Vol.  iii,  125.  Sir  Greorge  Staunton  also  described  it, 
with  an  engraving ;  by  which  it  appears  the  Chinese  do  not  use  a  bank  of 
ear{h  or  any  other  prop,  like  the  Egyptians,  to  support  them  in  their  la- 
bor. Osbeck  has  noticed  a  peculiar  feature  in  working  these  baskets.  He 
says  Chinese  laborers  twist  the  cords  as  they  lower  the  vessel,  and  when 
it  is  raised,  the  untwUting  of  them,  overturns  it  and  discharges  the  content!. 
This  mode  of  raising  water  in  China,  was  noticed  by  Gtamelli,  in  1695, 
although  not  particularly  described  by  him :  he  says  "  the  Chinese  draw 
up  water  in  a  basket,  two  men  working  at  the  rope." 

Of  all  employments  in  ancient  and  modem  Egypt,  this  may  be  consi- 
dered the  roost  laborious  and  degrading.  The  wretched  peasants,  naked 
or  nearly  so,  may  be  seen  daily,  from  one  end  of  E^ypt  to  the  other,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  severe  labor.  "  I  have  seen  them,"  says  Volney, 
"  pass  .whole  days  thus  drawing  water  fnim  the  Nile,  exposed  naked  to 
the  sun,  which  would  kill  us."  To  this  mode  of  raising  water  there  is 
probably  an  alloeion  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  passage  already  quoted 
Irorn  the  81st  Psalm :  '*  His  hands  were  delivered  from  the  pots,"  or 
^  baskets,^*  as  the  word  is  sometimes  translated,  and  is  so  in  this  instance 
in  the  margin  of  the  common  English  version.  Indeed,  it  was  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  a  Psalm,  written  as  this  was,  to  celebrate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  should  allude  to  some  of  the 
severest  tasks  imposed  upon  them  while  under  it.  Raising  of  water  to 
irrigate  the  land  was  emphatically  "  tub  labor  op  Egypt,"  from  which 
they  were  freed. 

"  ^— ^—  • 

Some  additional  remarks  to  those  on  page  81,  respecting  other  arts  and 
customs  delineated  on  Egyptian  monuments,  may  interest  some  readers. 

Sailing Jish  seems  to  nave  been  a  regular  profession  in  anqient  Egypt, 
and  by  processes  similar  to  those  now  in  use ;  although  it  was  not  till  the 
15th  century  that  the  art  was  known  in  modem  Europe,  when  William 
Bukkum,  a  Dutchman,  who  died  in  1447,  ''  found  out  the  art  of  salting, 
smoking,  and  preserving  herrings."  It  is  also  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
Egyptians  had  a  religious  rite,  in  which,  as  in  modem  Lent,  every  person 
ate  nsh.  They  used  the  spear,  hook  and  line ;  drag,  seine  and  other  nets. 
Part  of  a  net,  with  leads  to  sink  it,  has  been  found  at  Thebes.     Wealthy 

ividuals  had  private  fish-ponds,  in  which  they  angled.     They  huntea 
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with  dogs ;  and  also  with  the  lion,  which  was  tamed  for  that  purpose. 
The  noose  or  lasso,  and  various  traps,  were  coiiimon.  Cattle  were 
branded  with  the  names  of  their  owners.  In  taking  birds,  they  had  decoys 
and  nets,  like  modem  fowlers.  Beer  was  an  Egyptian  beverage,  and 
onions  a  favorite  esculent — these  were  as  superior  in  taste  to  ours,  as  in 
the  elegance  of  the  bunches  in  which  they  ^ere  tied.  At  feasts  they  had 
music  and  dancing,  castanets,  and  even  the  pirouette  of  Italian  and  French 
Oftitter.  They  had  ^gract?  at  meals ;  und  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
noseffays.  Essences  in  bottles  and  ointments,  the  odor  of  some  of  whick 
remams.  The  ladies  wore  necldaces  formed  of  beads  of  gold,  glass, 
mod  of  precious  stones,  and  even  of  imitation  stones.  In  dress  they  had 
cotton  and  linen  cloths  :  some  of  the  latter  were  so  fine  as  to  be  compared 
to  W09m  airf  through  which  the  person  was  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  former 
of  patterns  similar  to  those  of  modem  calicos.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  "  fine 
linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt ;"  and  in  Exodus  it  is  often  men- 
tioned. They  had  tissues  of  silver  and  gold,  and  cloth  formed  wholly  of 
the  latter.  In  furmtore,  carpets  and  rugs  :  one  of  the  latter  was  found  at 
Thebes,  having  figures  of  a  boy  and  a  goose  wrouffht  on  it  Toilet  boxes 
inlaid  with  various  colored  woods,  and  omame'nted  with  ivory  and  golden 
studs.  Sofas,  chairs,  stools  and  ottomans,  all  imitated  in  modem  articles. 
BcKlsteads  enclosed  in  mosqueto  nets;  and  pillows,  the  latter  of  wood,  the 
material  of  which  they  were  formerly  made  in  Europe.  Inlaid  works  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  Vases  of  elegant  forms  ana  elaborate  workman- 
ship :  great  numbers  of  these  are  represented  among  the  varieties  of  tribute 
carried  hyjorei^ers  to  Thothmes  III,  in  whose  reign  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt.  Door-hinges  and  bolts  of  bronze,  similar  to  the  modern ;  scale- 
b^ms,  enameling.  Grold-beating  and  gilding.  Gofd  and  silver  wire ;  some 
specimens  are  flattened  with  the  hammer,  others  are  believed  to  have  been 
drawn.  Vessels  with  spouts  like  those  of  our  tea-kettles  :  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  skill  in  working  sheet  metal. 

Glass  blowers  are  represented  at  work,  and  vessels  identical  with  our 
demijohns  and  Florence  flasks  have  been  found,  and  both  protected  with 
reed  or  wicker  work — besides,  pocket  bottles  covered  with  leather,  and 
other  vessels  of  glass,  cut,  cast  and  blown.  Goldsmiths  in  their  shops 
are  shown,  with  bellows,  blow-pipes,  crucibles  and  fumaces;  golden  bas- 
kets of  open  work;  solder,  hard  and  soft,  the  latter  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead.  Stone  cutting;  the  form  of  the  mallet  the  same  as  ours.  Chisels  of 
bronze;  one  found,  is  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and  weighs  one 
pound  twelve  ounces — its  form  resembles  those  now  in  use.  >Vheel- 
wrights  and  carriage  makers  at  work ;  from  which  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  bent  or  improved  carriage  pole  of  modem  days,  was  in  use  upwards 
of  three  thousand  years  ago.  Carpenters'  and  cabinet  makers'  shops,  are 
represented;  from  which  and  from  specimens  of  work  extant,  we  learn 
that  dovetailing  and  doweling,  glue  and  veneeriTig  were  common.  Adzes, 
saws,  hatchets,  drills  and  bows,  were  all  of  bronze.  Models  of  boats. 
The  leather  cutter's  knife  had  a  semicircular  blade,  and  was  identical  with 
the  modem  one.  Shoe  and  sandal  makers  had  straight  and  bent  awls; 
the  latter  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  modern  invention — ^the  bristle  at^ 
the  end  of  a  thread  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used,  as  one  person  is 
seen  drawing  the  thread  through  a  hole  with  his  teeth.  Lastly,  Egyptian 
ladies  wore  their  hair  plaited  and  curled;  they  had  mirrors,  needles,  pins, 
and  jewelry  in  great  abundance;  they  had  fans  and  combs;  one  of  the 
latter  has  teeth  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  is  carved 
and  was  probably  inlaid.  Their  children  had  dolls  and  other  toys;  and 
Cihe  gestlemett  ii«ed  walking  canAi  and  wore  wigs,  which  were  common. 
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Most  of  the  machinea  hiiherio  noticed,  raise  water  by  means  of  flexi- 
ble corda  or  chuins,  uiid  are  generally  applicable  10  wells  of  great  deptlt. 
We  now  enter  upon  the  examination  of  another  variety,  wbich,  wtlh  one 
exception,  (the  chain  of  pots)  are  composed  of  infleMble  niah^als,  and 
raise  water  to  limited  heights  only.  Another  important  disiiiictioit  be- 
tween them  is  this — In  preceding  machines,  the  'mechanical  powera'  are 
distinct  from  the  hydraulic  apparatus,  i.  e.  the  wheels,  pulleys,  windlass 
capstan,  &c.  form  no  essentia]  part  of  the  machines  proper  fot-  raising  th« 
water,  but  are  merely  employed  to  transmit  morion  to  iherti  ;  wherew 
those  we  are  now  about  lo  describe,  are  made  in  the  form,  of  iever^' 
wheels,  &c.  and  are  propelled  as  such.  The  following  figure,  represena 
one  of  the  earliest  specimens. 


It  is  simply  a  trough  or  gutter,  the  open  end  of  which  re«ts  or  tite 
bank,  over  which  the  water  is  to  be  elevated ;  the  other  end  being; 
closed  is  plunged  into  the  liquid,  and  then  raised  til]  lis  contentR  »re  dis- 
charged. It  forms  what  is  called  a.  lever  of  ilxe  second  order,  Ae  load 
being  betweeu  the  fulcrum  and  the  power. 


This  figure  represents  an  improvement,  being  a  double  gutter,  or  two, 
of  the  former  united  and  placed  across  a  trough  Or  reservoir  designed 
receive  the  water.  A  partition  is  formed  in  the  centre,  and  two  openingH' 
made  through  the  bottom  on  each  of  ita  sides,  through  which  the  w^tar 
^thal  is  raised  escapes.  The  machine  is  worked  by  one  or  more  meOai 
"oately  plunge  the  ends  Into  tho  water,  and  consequently  p*6-' 
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ducc  a  cofntlniious  discbarge.  Sometimes,  openings  are  made  in  the  bot- 
tom next  the  laborers,  and  covered  by  flaps,  to  admit  the  water  without 
the  necessity  of  wholly  immersing  tliose  ends.  Machines  of  tliis  kind  are 
described  by  Belidor,  but  he  has  not  indicated  their  origin.  From  their 
simplicity,  they  probably  dale  from  remote  antiquity.  They  are  obviously, 
modifications  of  the  Jantu  of  Hindostan  and  otner  parts  of  Asia,  and 
were  perhaps  carried  to  Europe,  (if  not  known  tlierc  before)  among  other 
oriental  devices,  soon  after  a  communication  with  that  country  was  opened 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

THE   JANTU. 

The  jantu  is  a  machine  extensively  used  in  Ben^l  and  other  parts 
of  India,  to  raise  water  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  and  is  thus  desciibed  by 
by  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  History  of  the  Hindoos.  "  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
trough  of  wood,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  ten  inches 
deep,  and  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  beam  lying  on  bamboos  fixed  in  the 
bank  of  a  pond  or  river.  One  end  of  the  trough  rests  upon  the  bank, 
yi'here  a  gutter  is  prepared  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  other  end  is 
dipped  in  the  water,  by  a  man  standing  on  a  stage,  jilunging  it  in  with  his 
ffwt,  A  long  bamboo  with  a  large  weight  of  earth  at  the  farther  end  of 
it,  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  jantu  near  the  river,  and  passing  over 
the  gallows  before  mentioned,  poises  up  thd  jantu  full  of  water,  and 
causes  it  to  empty  itself  into  the  gutter.  This  machine  raises  water  ikrte 
fiet^  but  by  placing  a  series  of  them  one  above  another,  it  may  be  raised 
to  any  height,  the  water  being  discharged  into  small  reservoirs,  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  admit  the  jantu  above,  to  be  plunged  low  enough  to  fill 
it."  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  water  is  thus  conveyed  over  rising  ground 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  more.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal,  they  have 
different  methods  of  raising  water,  "  hut  the  principle  is  the  sameJ^ 

There  is  in  this  apparently  rude  machine,  a  more  perfect  applicadon  of 
mechanical  science,  than  would  appear  to  a  general  observer.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  long  bamboo  lever  is  to  overcome  t)ie  weight  of  the  water,  it 
might  bo  asked,  why  not  load  the  end  of  the  jantu  itself,  which  is  next 
the  bank  sufficiently  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby  avoid  the  use  of  this 
additional  lever,  which  renders  the  apparatus  more  complex,  and  appa- 
rently unnecessarily  so  ]  A  little  reflection  will  develope  the  reasons  toat 
led  to  its  introduction,  and  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  another  proof  of 
oriental  ingenuity.  As  the  position  of  the  jantu  is  nearly  horizontal 
when  it  discharges  the  water,  'ijj^thc  end  were  loaded  as  proposed,  it  would 
descend  on  the  bank  with  an  increasing  velocity ;  for  t)ic  weight  would 
be  at  the  end  of  a  lever  which  virtually  lengthened  as  it  approached  fixe 
horizontal  position ;  and  tliis  effect  would  be  still  further  augmented  by 
the  resistance  of  the  water  diminishing  as  the  jantu  rose,  that  is,  by  its 
flowing  towards  the  centre — the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  violent 
concussions,  when  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  bank,  would  speedily 
shake  it  to  pieces.  Now  this  result  is  ingeniously  avoided  by  the  lever 
and  its  weight.  Thus,  when  the  laborer  has  plunged  the  end  of  the  jan- 
tu next  him  into  the  water,  this  lever  (as  we  suppose,  for  we  have  not 
seen  a  figure  of  it)  is  placed,  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  a  /u>riz(mtal  positum^  by 
which  its  maximum  force  is  exerted  at  the  precise  time  when  it  is  re- 
quired, i.  e.  when  the  jantu  is  at  its  lowest  position  and  full  of  water ; 
and  as  the  latter  ascends,  the  loaded  end  of  the  lever  descends,  and  its 
force  diminishing,  brings  the  end  of  the  jantu  Grradually  to  rest.  A 
■^JUjimlinl  similar  efiect  might  be  produced,  by  making  the  load  on  the  le- 
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ver  descend  into  the  water,  especially  if  its  specific  gravi^  varied  but 
little  from  that  fluid.  Traits  like  this,  which  are  often  found  in  ancient 
devices,  are  no  mean  proofs  of  skill  in  the  older  mechanicians ;  and  as 
professors  of  the  fine  arts,  discover  the  works  of  masters  by  certain  char- 
acteristic touches,  and  by  the  general  effect  of  a  painting  or  sculpture — so 
professors  of  the  useful  arts  roav  point  to  features  like  the  above,  as  proofs 
that  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  master  mechanics  of  old. 

At  what  period  in  the  early  history  of  our  species  this  class  of  ma- 
chines was  first  devised,  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  they  are  evidently  of 
very  high  antiquity ;  this  is  inferable  not  only  from  their  simplicity,  ex- 
tensive use  over  all  Asia — where  it  may  be  said,  machines  for  raising  wa- 
ter have  never  changed — but  also  from  the  mode  of  working  them,  bt/  the 
feet.  Every  one  acquainted  with  -  the  bible,  knows  that  numerous  opera- 
tions were  thus  performed.  The  juice  of  grapes  was  expressed  by  men 
treading  them ;  and  the  tombs  of  Egypt  contain  sculptures  representing 
this  and  other  operations.  Mortar  was  mixed  and  clay  prepared  for  the 
potter  by  the  feet.  The  Chinese  work  their  mangles  by  tlie  feet ;  and 
tx>th  they  and  modem  Egyptians,  and  Hindoos,  move  a  variety  of  other 
machines  by  the  same  means  :  among  these  are  several  for  raising  wate^ 
as  the  Picotah  of  Hindostan,  (described  in  the  next  chapter,)  the  chain 
pump  of  China,  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  all  the  machines  for  raising 
water  described  by  Vitruvius,  with  one  exception,  were  propelled  by  the 
feet,  or  as  expressed  in  the  English  translation,  by  the  '*  treading  of  men  " 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  to  the  Jantu,  Moses  alluded  when  descri- 
bing to  his  countrymen  the  land  to  which  he  was  leading  them  :  *'  A  land 
of  hills  and  valleys,"  that  "  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,"  where 
they  should  not  be  employed,  as  in  Egypt,  where  rain  was  generally  un- 
known, in  the  perpetual  labor  of  raising  it  to  irrigate  the  soil :  "  For  the 
land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  watermst  it  trith 
thyfooty  Deut  xi,  10.  Some  authors  suppose  this  passage  refers  to  the 
oriental  custom  of  opening  and  closing  the  small  channels  Jor  water,  that 
intersect  the  fields  ;  but  this  trifiing  labor  would  scarcely  have  been  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  as  constituting  an  important  distinction  between  the  two 
countries.  It  was  in  fact  common  to  both.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  he  referred  to  the  severe  and  incessant  toil  o{  raising  water,  to  which 
they  had  been  subject  in  Egypt,  and  which  would  be  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  in  Canaan  by  the  **  rain  of  heaven."  He  could  not  possibly 
have  pointed  out  to  them,  a  more  encouraging  feature  of  the  country  to 
which  they  were  migrating. 

A  very  interesting  proof  that  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moses  did 
propel  machines  by  the  feet,  has  recently  been  brought  to  light.  In  one 
of  tne  tombs  at  Thebes,  which  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  IH.  there 
is  a  sculptured  representation  of  some  Egyptian  beUows  which  were  thus 
worked.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  when  we  come  to  in- 
quire into  the  history  of  the  pump,  in  the  third  book.  This  mode  of 
transmitting  human  energy  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  favorite  one  in 
ancient  times ;  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  will  describe  one  which 
is  identical  with  the  Jantu  ;  and  is  moreover  one  of  the  most  common  im- 

?lements  connected  with  ancient  and  modem  agriculture  in  the  east :  "  The 
^EDAL,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  is  a  rough  piece  of  wood,  generally  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  balanced  on  a  pivot,  with  a  head  something  like  a  mallet ;  it  is 
used  to  separate  rice  from  the  husk,  to  pound  biick  dust  for  buildings,  &c. 
A  person  stands  at  the  further  end,  and*  with  his  feet  presses  it  down, 
which  raises  up  the  head,  afler  which  he  lets  it  fall  on  the  nee  or  luSfc 
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**One  of  these  pedals  is  set  up  at  cUmoat  every  house  in  country  places.'* 
This  primitive  iraplement  is  uso  in  general  use  in  the  afi;ricultural  districts 
of  China.  *'  The  next  thing,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Chinese  Repository, 
Vol.  iii,  233,  "  is  to  divest  the  grain  of  the  hask ;  this  is  done  by  pounding 
it  in  stone  mortars  ;  two  of  thefse  are  placed  in  the  ground  together,  and 
have  corresponding  pestles  of  wood  or  stone  attached  to  long  levers.  A 
laborer  by  edternatelv  stepping  upon  each  lever  pounds  the  grain,  &c." 
Paper  mills  of  the  Chinese,  by  which  the  shreds  of  bamboo  and  the  fa- 
rina of  rice  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  are  precisely  the  same,  and  worked  by 
men  treading  on  levers  as  in  the  janta.*  And  we  may  add,  that  the  paste 
of  which  Macaroni  is  made,  is  kneaded  by  a  similar  implement,  and  which 
the  Romans  probably  received  frtnn  the  east 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  jantu  is  merely  one  of  a  class  of  machines 
of  similar  construcdon  and  moved  in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  the  pedal 
of  the  Hindoos  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  their  agriculture,  the  jantu 
may  certainly  be  considered  equally  ancient,  for  it  is  the  more  important 
machine  of  ue  two.  They  both,  however,  appear  to  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin ;  and  to  have  come  down  together  through  the  long  vista  of 
past  ages,  without  the  slightest  alteration.  The  fact  of  the  jantu  being 
still  used  in  India  proves  its  antinuity,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hin- 
doos retain  the  same  customs  and  peculiarities  that  distinguished  their  an- 
cestors  thousands  of  years  ago.  ''  A  country,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  where 
the  customs,  manners,  and  even  dress  of  the  people,  are  almost  as  perma- 
nent and  invariable  as  the  face  of  nature  itself."  This  attachment  to  an- 
cient customs  exists  with  sin^lar  force  in  regard  to  every  thing  con- 
nected with  their  agriculture.  Like  the  Chinese  and  some  other  people  of 
the  east,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  the  practice  oi  their 
forefathers,  either  as  it  regards  their  implements  or  modes  of  cultivation. 
And  when  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Hindoos  were  among  the  earliest  of 
civilized  people ;  that  it  was  their  arts  and  their  science  which  enlightened 
the  people,  who,  in  the  early  ages  dwelt  i%  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  we 
can  readily  admit  that  the  jantu  was  used,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
that  to  it  he  alluded  in  the  passage  already  quoted ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  may  safely  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  primeval  ingenuity  m 
applying  human  effort,  as  well  as  in  raising  water ;  and  in  both  respects  is 
entitled  to  the  lengthened  notice  we  have  given  it. 

These  machines  when  worked  by  the  feet  raise  water  only  about  three 
feet,  but  where  the  elevation  is  greater,  they  have  been  moved  by  the 
hands,  by  means  of  ropes  and  a  double  lever,  as  in  the  next  figure  ;  the  open 
ends  being  attached  by  pins  to  the  edge  of  the  reservoir.  In  this  manner 
water  may  be  raised  five  or  six  feet  at  a  single  lifl,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  gutter. 

Contrivances  of  the  kind  were  formerly  used  in  Europe ;  and,  as  in  the 
eastern  world,  series  of  them  were  sometimes  employed  to  raise  wa- 
ter to  great  elevations,  to  the  top  of  buildings,  &c.  They  are  figured 
and  described  in  Serviere's  collection.  A  number  of  cisterns  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  above  each  other  from  the  g^round  to  the  roof.  In  these, 
gutters  are  arranged  as  in  the  figure  ;  the  lowermost  raises  water  into  the 
first,  into  which  others  dip  and  convey  it  to  the  next  one,  and  so  to  the 
highest.  In  some,  the  gutters  are  worked  by  a  combination  of  levers ;  in 
others,  by  ropes  passing  over  pulleys  at  the  highest  part  of  the  building  and 
united  to  a  crank  that  is  attached  to  a  water  wheel  or  other  first  mover. 


•  Breton's  Chma,  Vol.  ii,  30,  and  Vol.  iv,  27. 
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Tvioiu  fornii  of  ^le  guttera  are  figured,  (ihe  heads  of  some  like  lirga 
buwli.)  u  well  BJ  modes  of  working  them.     See  figure  No.  38. 


There  is  another  modification  of  the  jantu,  by  which  water  may  \» 
ni*ed  to  great  elevations.  A  number  of  gutters,  open  at  both  end^*n 
permanently  connected  to,  and  over  each  other,  in  a  zigzag  direction,  Mt 
ifaal  while  one  end  of  the  lowest  dips  in  tlie  water,  its  other  end  incliiM 
tipward*  at  an  angle  proportioned  to  ilie  length  of  the  gutter  and  the 
■BOUon  to  be  given  to  it,  and  is  united  to  the  lower  end  of  the  next  one^ 
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the  guuers  are  secured  to  a  frame  of  wood  which  is  suspended  on  a  pin 
secured  to  a  beam,  so  that  by  pulling  the  cords  altema6fely  the  whole  may 
be  made  to  oscillate  like  a  pendulum.  Thus,  when  pulled  to  one  side, 
one  of  the  lowest  g'utters  dips  into  water,  and  scoops  up  a  ponJR)  of  it, 
tD  iaciliULte  which  the  end  ia  carved  ;  and  as  it  rises,  the  liquid  runs  along 
to  the  farther  end,  and  passing  through  the  valve  is  retained  till  the  mo- 
tion is  reversed,  when  it  flows  down  to  the  next  gutter,  and  passing  throuf^ 
its  valve,  is  again  contiaued  in  the  same  manner  to  the  next;  entering  at 
every  oscillation  the  gutter  above,  till  it  reaches  the  higbtost ;  and  from 
which  it  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir  over  which  the  last  one  is  made  to 
project  A  double  set  of  gatters,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  was  sometimes 
attached  to  the  same  frame,  so  that  a  continuous  stream  could  be  discharg- 
ed into  the  reservoir.  Machines  like  the  above  are  more  ingenious  than 
useful.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extensively  used,  although 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  several  old  writers  on  hydraulics. 
The  one  represented  by  the  figure  is  described  by  Belidor  as  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Morel,  who  raised  water  by  it  Ifi  or  16  feet.  Similar  machines 
were  known  in  the  preceding  century.  A  pendulum  for  raising  water  is 
described  at  page  95,  of  the  fiitt  volume  of  machines  approved  by  the 
French  Academy,  and  at  page  205,  is  a  "  hydraulic  machine"  by  A.  De 
Courdemoy,  similar  to  the  one  we  have  copied;  except  that  sijuare  tubes 
were  used  instead  of  open  gutters  ;  they  were  also  of  equal  length,  and 
attached  to  a  rectangular  frame,  but  were  suspended  and  worked  in  the 
ttme  manner  as  rTo.  33. 

A  different  mode  of  working  these  machines,  was  devised  by  an  Eng- 
lish en^eer.  Instead  of  suspending  the  frame  like  a  pendulum,  he 
made  the  lower  part  terminate  in  rodceri  like  those  of  a  cradle;  these 
resting  on  a  xmooth  horizontal  plane,  a  slight  impulse  put  the  whole  in 
motion.  The  lowest  gutters  at  each  osciUatiMJ  dipped  .into  the  water,  and 
raised  a  portion,  as  in  the  preceding  figure. 


HI.M.    DMak§»e|iL 

^  nioiig  other  simple  devices,  is  the  Dutch  scoop,  frequently  nsed  by 
■eople  in  raising  water  over  low  dykes.     It  is  a  kind  of  box-shovel 
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suspended  by  cords  from  a  triangular  frame,  and  worked  as  represented 
in  the  figure.  By  a  sweeping  movement,  an  expert  laborer  will  throw 
up  at  each  stroke,  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  shovel, 
althou|li  from  its  form,  such  a  quantity  could  not  be  retained  in  it. 

The  Flash  Wheel,  is  another  contrivanoe  to  raise  large  quantities  of  wa- 
ter over  moderate  heights,  being  extensively  used  in  draming  wet  lands, 
particulai'ly  tlie  fens  of  England.  It  is  made  just  like  the  wheel  of  a  steam- 
boat, and  when  put  in  rapid  motion,  generally  by  a  windmill,  it  pushes 
the  water  up  •&  inclined  shute,  which  is  so  curved,  that  the  paddles  may 
sweep  close  to  it,  and  consequently  drive  the  liquid  before  them.  The 
'back  water'  thrown  up  by  the  paddle  wheels  of  steam  vessels  is  raised 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Thv  Swaps  :  Uaed  in  modern  nnd  ancient  Efypt— ]lq>reeented  in  aenlptaret  nt  TliebM  AUodedi  to 
hy  Herodotve  end  Marceliiu— Deecribed  bj  Pliny— Picouh  of  Indin ;  nsilitjr  of  Um  Hindoo*  in  worldnf 
it.  CUneae  Bwape— Similar  Co  the  machines  employed  in  erecting  the  pyramida— The  Swape,  aeen  in 
Paradiae  by  Mahomet — Fifore  of  one  near  the  city  of  Magnesia— Anflo  Saxon  Swape  Fonperiy  aaod 
in  English  manvfactoriea— Figures  fromthe  Norembargfa  Chronicle,  Monster^ Coanofrapby,  and Bea- 
aon's  Tlwaire  des  Instnimena,  The  Swape  cmnmon  in  North  and  Bontfi  America— Bxamridea  of  ita  «• 
in  watering  gardens— Figures  of  it,  the  oldest  represeolationa  of  any  hydraulic  machine  Merhaniral 
apecttlatioas  of  Ecclesiastics:  Wilhias*  projecu  for  aerial  narigation— Mechanical  and  theological  pnr* 
anils  combined  in  the  middle  ages— GeAwl— Dunstan— Ushops  Ikmous  as  Castle  architecta— Androidaa— 
Roode  of  grace— Shrine  of  Beckatp-ij^Mfcing  images— Chemical  deceptions— Ulnmiaated  mannacripii. 


Of  machines  for  raising  water,  the  Sicapc  has  been  more  extensively 
used  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  nations,  ihan  any  other.  Like  most  im- 
plc«ients  for  the  same  purpose,  its  application  is  confined  within  certain 
limits ;  but  these  are  such  as  to  i-ender  it  of  general  utility.  The  mental 
or  swinging  basket,  and  the  jantu,  raise  the  liquid  from  two  to  three 
feet  only  at  a  lift,  while  the  swape  elevates  it  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  in 
some  cases  still  higher.  It  is  not,  however,  well  adapted  for  greater  eleva- 
tions; a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  its  not  having  been  much  used 
in  the  toelU  of  ancient  cities — their  depth  rendered  it  inapplicable,  as  the 
generality  of  ours  do  at  this  day.  In  Egypt,  this  machine  is  named  the 
Shadooft  and  in  no  country  has  it  been  more  extensively  employed.  In 
modem  days,  more  persons  are  there  engaged  in  raising  water  by  it  and 
the  mental,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  Egyptian  laborers. 
They  raise  the  liquid  at  each  lift  about  seven  feet,  and  where  it  is  re- 
quired higher,  series  of  swapes  are  placed  at  proper  distances  above 
each  other,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  Hindoos  arrange  the  jantu,  and 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  (No.  35.)  The  lowermost  laborer  empties  his 
vessel  into  a  cavity  or  basin  formed  in  the  rock,  or  in  soil  rendered  imper- 
vious to  water,  throe  or  four  feet  above  him,  and  into  which  the  next  one 
plunges  his  bucket,  who  raises  it  into  another,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  the 
required  elevation.  M.  Jomard,^  says  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  firom 
thirty  to  fifty  shadoofs  at  one  place,  raising  water  one  above  another.  At 
Esne,  he  saw  twenty-seven  Arabs  on  one  tier  of  stages,  working  fourtc 

tafaade  Description.  E.  M.  Tom.  ii.    Memoiis,  Part  2,  p.  780. 


double  swap«s,  i.  e.  iwo  on  each  fraioe,  tlie  bucket  of  one  descending  as 
the  other  rises.  They  were  relieved  every  hour,  so  that  fifiy-four  men  were 
renuin-d  to  keep  the  machines  constantly  in  motioii.  The  overseer  or 
t&sk-niuter  measured  the  time  by  tbe  sun,  and  sometimeB  by  a  simple 
clepsydra  or  water-clock. 


.    Xi  is  impassible  to  p^i^-  ':p  i!^r  .N 
leing  surprised  at  tbe  niyriiids  of  ih 
menu;  for  by  relays  of  men,  they  are  ofti 
both  night  and  day.   In  Upper  Egypt  cape 
of  the'lHUika  they  are  more  necessary,  am 
Spectacle  is  animating 
minds  similar  scetiee  ii 
lation  was  greatly  moi 
grain  for  surrounding  i 
men  raising  waterby  a 
ive  by  the  songs  and  i 
groans  and  creakings  of  the 
of « 


mdthe 


-,  without 

unceasing  move- 

1  worked  without  intermission, 

liaUj^where  from  the  elevation 

oloourse  more  numerous,  the 

p-ee,  and  cannot  but  recall  to  reflecting 

le  places  in  past  ages,  when  the  popu- 

at  present,  and  the  country  furnished 

me  parts,  the  banks  appear  alive  with 

:ifect  is  rendered  still  more  impreav- 

gs  of  the  laborers,  and  die  incessant 

1  an  evident  allusion  in  Isaiah,  xii,  3 : 
with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wella  of  solvation. 

The  Arabs  have  a  tradition 
that  the  shadoof  was  used  in 
the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
a  proof  that  such  was  the  lact, 
has  recently  been  furnished  by 
Mr,  Wilkinson,  (Vol.  ii,  5,)  who 
found  the  remains  of  one  in  an 
ancient  tomb  at  Thebes ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  tbey  are  repre- 
sented in  sculptures  which  dal« 
from  1532  to  1560  B.  C.  a  peri- 
od  extending  beyond  the  Exo- 
dus. No,  36  represents  it  as 
used  at  ibat  remote  period  for 
the  irrigation  of  land. 
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Cbap.  13.] 

«1b^  l^  a  thwui  pott,  poiaed  with  a  sufficient  weigbt  u  the  extremity  lud 
OT^-V  one  fixed  in  the  earth;  the  water  ia  drawn  by  a  bucket  of  goat's 
skivk-"*  In  some  distriots,  the  Hindoos  have  a  mode  of  working  ths 
Swrape,  which,  so  fWtas  we  know,  ii  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  Potna 
it  m«  common,  and  the  machine  when  thus  propelled,  ia  named  the  Picolah. 
"  Near  the  well  or  tank,  a  pieca 
of  wood  is  fised,  forked  at  tha 
top ;  in  this  fork  another  piece  of 
wood  ia  fixed  la  form  a  awape, 
which  Is  formed  by  a  peg,  and 
steps  cnt  out  at  the  bottom,  that 
the  person  who  works  the  ma- 
chine may  eawly  get  up  and  down. 
Commonly,  the  lower  part  of  the 
awape  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  to 
the  upper  end  is  fixed  a  pole,  at 
the  ena  of  which  hangs  a  leather 
bucket  A  man  gets  up  the  steps 
to  the  top  of  die  swape,  and  Bup> 
porta  bimaelf  by  a  bamboo  icnen  a 
erected  by  the  aidea  of  the  ma- 
chine." He  plunges  the  bucket 
into  the  water,  and  draws  it  up  by 
hia  weight;  while  another  person 
stands  ready  to  empty  it.  In  the 
e  of  plates  to  the  Paris  edi* 
[!  tton.  1806,  of  Soimerat's  Voyage*, 
^  the  machine  is  represented  rather 
'  diSerent-ftom  the  above.  The  la- 
borer alternately  steps  on  and  off 
f  bamboos  erected  o 


dM  awape,  from  •  laddei 
Seeplate  23,  Sonnent 


stagD. 


e  side  of  it. 


The  apparatuH  and  mode  of  working  it,  i 
""    "     "    '*■  idostaj 


B  fully  described  in  the 
following  extract  from  'Shoberl'a  Hin^ostan  in  Miniature.'  "By  the  ude 
of  the  well  a  forked  piece  of  wood,  or  even  a  stone,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  is  fixed  upright.  In  the  fork,  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  peg,  a  beam' 
three  times  as  long,  which  gradually  tapers,  and  is  furnished  with  steps 
like  those  of  a  ladder.  To  the  extromity  of  this  long  beam,  which  is  ca> 
pabie  of  moving  up  and  down,  is  attached  a  pole,  to  Uie  end  of  which  il 
suspended  a  lai^  leather  bucket  The  other  end  being  the  heaviest, 
when  the  machine  is  lefV  to  itself,  the  bucket  hangs  in  the  air  at  the- height 
of  twenty  feet ;  but  to  make  it  descend,  one  man,  and  sometimes  two, 
mount  to  the  nuddle  of  the  beam,  and  as  they  approacK  the  bucket,  it 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  fills  itself  with  water.  The  men  then 
move  hack  to  the  opposite  end,  the  bucket  is  raised,  and  another  man 
empties  it  into  a  basin.  This  operation  is  performed  with  such  celerity 
that  the  water  never  eeata  naming,  and  you  can  tearaiy  tee  the  man 
TROrn^  along  his  beam;  yet  he  is  sometimes  at  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  at  others,  touching  the  ground ;  and  such  is  hia  conGdenee,  that  ha 
laughs,  sings,  smokes,  and  eats  in  this  apparently  ticklish  aituanon."  Vol. 
iv,  p.  is,  24.  This  mode  of  applying  human  effort,  waa  early  adopted  in 
the  working  of  pumps — a  piston  rod  being  attached  to  each  end  of  tba- 
vibrating  beam.     Dr.  Lordner,  has  inserted  a  figure  of  it  in  his  populor- 

j,  .  ■FkTsr'i'nBvabm  India,  187. 
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treatise  on  Pneumatics.  It  is  figured  in  most  of  the  old  aathors,  and  wai 
most  likely,  copied  from  the  Picotah,  and  other  oriental  machines,  which 
have  been  propelled  in  a  similar  manner  from  very  remote  times.  See 
Gren>ry's  Mechan.  Vol.  ii,  312.     Ed.  1815. 

The  Sv^pe  is  one  of  the  ancient  and  modem  implements  of  China, 
where  it  is  used,  as  in  Egypt  and  India,  for  the  irrigation  of  land.  It  is 
frequently  made  to  turn  m  a  socket,  (or  the  post  itself  moves  round,)  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  vibratory  motion.  In  several  situations,  this  is  a 
decided  improvement,  as  the  vessel  of  water  when  raised  above  the  edse 
of  a  tank  or  river,  can,  if  desirable,  be  swung  round  to  any  part  of  the 
circle  which  it  describes.  Sir  Greorge  Staunton,  has  given  a  figure  of  it, 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  copied  into  his  popular  vrork  on  the  Chinese.  When 
thus  constructed,  it  is  according  to  Groeuet,  (Tom.  iii,  Orieine  des  Loix,) 
identical  with  the  engines  mentioned  hy  Herodotus,  B.  ii,  126,  as  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids;  these,  he  supposes  were 
portable  swapcs,  or  levers  of  the  first  order,  with  a  rotary  movement  like 
those  of  the  Chinese.  A  number  of  these  being  placed  on  the  lowest 
tier  of  stones  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  pyramids,  were  used  to  raise 
those  which  form  the  second  tier ;  after  which,  other  swapes  were  placed 
on  the  latter  and  materials  raised  by  them  for  the  third  mngo,  and  in  like 
manner  to  tlie  top.  This  was  the  process  which  Herodotus  says  was 
adopted.  M.  Groguet,  supposes  that  two  swapes  were  employed  m 
raismg  every  stone,  one  at  each  end,  and  that  the  levers  were  depretted 
by  a  number  of  men  laying  hold  of  short  ropes  attached  to  them  for  that 
purpose.  This  mode  appears  to  accord  with  the  meagre  description  of  die 
machines  used  in  the  erection  of  the  pyramids,  which  the  father  of  history 
has  given. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  engines  employed  by  Archimedes 
to  destroy  tlic  Roman  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  were  so  analagous  to 
the  swape,  as  to  elicit  from  Marcellus,  an  observation  to  that  effect.  In  fact, 
machines  similar  to  it,  were  used  by  ancient  engineers  both  for  attacking  and 
defending  cities.  Vegetius,  says  they  were  used  to  raise  soldiers  to  the  tops 
of  walls,  &c.  In  die  oldest  translation  of  his  work,  (Erffurt,  1^11,)  there 
is  a  figure  of  it,  which  is  identical  with  the  Chinese  swape,  and  with  that 
which  Goguet  supposes  was  used  by  the  old  engineers  of  Egypt.  Bar- 
baro,  in  his  edition  of  Vitruvius,  also  figures  it.  In  RoUin's  'Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Ancients,'  arc  several  examples  and  figures  of  it,  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  among  others  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man vessels  before  Syracuse. 

A  story  in  the  '  Hcgiat  al  Megiales'  shews  how  common  it  was  in  Arabia 
in  the  seventh  and  preceding  centuries.  Mahomet  in  one  of  his  visions 
of  paradise,  "saw  a  machine  much  used  in  the  Levant  for  drawing 
water  out  uf  wells,  ccdled  by  the  Latins  ToUenSf  and  consisting  of  a  long 
lever  fixed  on  a  post,  [i.e. the  swape.]  Enquiring  to  whom  it  belonged,  he 
was  told  it  was  Abougehel's,  (the  bitterest  enemy  to  him  and  his  religion.) 
Surprised  at  this,  he  exclaimed,  '  what  has  Abougehel  to  do  with  paradise, 
he  is  never  to  enter  there  !'  Shortly  after,  he  understood  tlie  drift  of  the 
vision,  for  the  son  of  his  enemy  became  a  Mussulman,  upon  which  he  ex- 
claimed '  Abougehel  was  the  swape,  by  which  Grod  drew  up  his  son  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  of  infidelity.' "  It  is  used  by  the  Japanese ;  and  as  fi- 
gured by  Montanus,  the  bucket  is  raised  by  pulling  down  the  opposite  end 
of  tlic  lever  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  it. 

In  Fisher*s  **  Constantinople,  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Seven  Churches  of 

Asia."  Lon.  1839,  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  of  Magnesia  near  Mount 

m  Asia  Minor,  a  city  founded  by  Tantalus,  whose  fabled  pimiib- 
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In  the  foreground  is   represented 
lie  which  the   writer  observea, 
"  furniB  a  conspicuous  object 
ineocri/  landtcapc  in  the  east. 
One  is  Been  erected  in  every 
garden,  and  as  irrigation   is 
constantly    required    in    an 
arid  soil,'  it  is  always  in  mo- 
tion, luid  its  duRand  drowsy 
creaking  is  the  sound  tnces- 
Kontly  heard  by  all  travelers." 
In  this  Rgure  we  behold 
not  merely  a  sketch  of  mo- 
dern   Asiatic   manners;  bat 
^y:  one,  which  as  regards  rais- 
^J  ing  of  water;    the  machine 
■i'.^  by    which    it    is     effected ; 
'^■j-i.  animals  around  it;  costume 
>  of  the  individuals  ;  and  por- 
jj^;  iraiture    of   rural   life.—Jiafl 
T  remained    unchanged    from 
times  that  reach  back   to  the 
?  infancy  of  our   race,  and   of 
'-    which  history  has  preserved 
no  records. 

[For  this  interesting  cut, 
and  for  No.  35  also.  I  am  in- 
debted tomy  friend  William 
EvEHDGtL,    Esq.    who,    be- 
■  other  contributions  to  iliis  work,  undertook  the  task,  to  him  a  novel 
I,  of  engraving  them.] 

"he  swapc  ha*  probably  been  in  continual  use  in  Great  Britain,  from 
I  period  of  its  suhjugation  by  the  Romans,  if  not  before.  It  is  there 
»wn  under  the  various  names  of  '  Simtpe,'  '  Sweep,'  and  in  old  authors, 
■  Stoipt.'  A  figure  of  it,  as  used  by  the 
Anglo-baxons,  is  here  inserted,  from 
VoL  i,  of  the  '  Pictorial  History  of 
England,*  copied  from  an  ancient  ma-* 
nuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
costume  of  the  female,  her  masculine 
figure,  the  shingled  well,  and  form  of 
the  vase  or  pitcher,  are  inieresling.  as 
indicative  of  manners  and  customs,  Sec. 
of  former  ages.  The  arm  of  the  lever  to 
which  the  bucket  is  suspended,  appears 
extremely  short,  but  tliis  is  to  he  attri- 
bute^  to  its  defective  representation. 
The  following  sumnmrv  of  ancient  Brit- 
ish devices  is  from  Posbroke's  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Antiquities.  "  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  a  wheel  for  drawing  water 

fiom  wells.     They  were  common  annexations  to  houses.     Rings 
fixed    to    the    chams  of   wells.     We    Bnd   a  beam  on    a   pivot,    wiia    a 
weight   at   one   end  for  raising  water.     Wheels  and  coverings.      A  Sever, 
lbs   fulcrum  of  which    was    a   kind  of    gallows   over   the   well.      Two 


I 
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buckets  one  at  each  end  of  a  chain  adapted  to  a  versatile  eneine  called 
volgolus.     Buckets  with  iron  hoops,  and  drawing  water  from  deep  wells 
as  a  punishment/'     The  swape  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  ma- 
chine in  England  for  raising  water  till  anite  recent  times.     In  the  17th 
century  it  was  used  in  manufactorieJtf  and  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  wholly  su- 
perseded by  the  pump.     Bishop  Wilkins;  in  speaking  of  die  lever  and  its 
application  by  Archimedes  in  destroying  the  Roman  fleet,  says,  "  it^as  of 
the  same  form  with  that  which  is  commonly  used  by  brewers  and  dyers  fur 
the  drawing  of  water.     It  consists  of  two  posts,  the  one  fastened  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  ground,  the  other  hieing  jointed  on  cross  to  the  top  of^it" 
Mathemat.  Magic.  B.  i,  Chaps.  4  and  12.     This  was  published  in  1638.   Id 
1736,  Mr.  Ains worth  published  his  celebrated  Latin  Dictionary,  and  un- 
der the  word  Rachdmus^  *  a  truckle  or  pulley  used  in  drawing  up  water ;' 
he  adds,  "  perhaps  not  unlike  the  sweep  our  brewers  use .-"  hence  at  that 
time,  it  continued  to  be  used  for  raising  water  and  transferring  liquids  in 
English  breweries  and  similar  establishments,  as  remarked  by  Wilkins  one 
hundred  years  before. 

In  Germany  it  was  frequently, 
and  stiU  is,  a  prominent  object  in 
country  towns  ind  Tillages,  as  well 
as  in  &rm  yards.  In  the  Ibmier  it 
was  frequently  ereeted  oUt  or  at  the 
end  of  bridges  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  water  from'  rivers  and  brooks. 
In  the  famous  Nuremburgh  Chronicle 
it  is  freouently  figured.  From  a  va- 
riety or  different  forms,  we  have 
selected  No.  40,  as  a  specimen. 

In  the  Cosmography  of  Sebastian 

Munster,   1550,  it  is  represented  at 

page   729,  as  employed  for  raising 

water  to  supply,  by  means  of  pipes,  a  neighboring  town.     Agricola^  in 

his  De  Re  Metallica,  has  also  figured  it    pp.  443  and  458. 


No.  40.    Swape.    From  the  Naremburfb 
Dicle. 


Chrooi 


A.D.    149S. 


No.  41.    Swape  fkxNB  S.  MoDBter*!  Counognpb J.    155€L 

The  Swape  was  very  common  in  France  and  the  neighboring  nations 
on  the  European  contment,  in  the  last  and  preceding  centuries.  It  is 
named  bascule  in  France.     The  old  Dictionnaire  de  Trecoux,  says  : 

Les  bascules  les  plus  simple,  sont  cellcs  qui  ne  consistent  qu'en  une 

Sidce  de  bois  soutenue  d'une  autre  par  le  milieu  ou  autrement,  comma 
'im  esiieay  pour  6tre  plus  au  moins  en  ^uilibre.     Lorsqu'on  peso 
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ua  Jes  boutg  I'autre  hauue.  Ces  eortes  de  baeculea  sont  les  plus  cora- 
mnnes;  on  a'en  dert  poor  Clever  des  eaux.  The  la^t  aenience  is  believed 
to  be  applicable  to  every  part  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  perhaps 
equally  so  aa  at  any  former  period. 

We  subjoin  a  dcHcription  of  one 
proposed  by  James  Besson,  a  French 
mechanician,  270  years  ago,  by 
which  two  buckets,  one  at  each  end, 
may  be  used.  As  the  vibration  of 
I  the  beam  is  ingeniously  effected  by 
I  continuous  rotary  movement,  » 
figure  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
intelligent  mechanic. 

The    lever    is   suspended  at  the 
centre  of  its  length,  on  a  pin,  which 
passes  through  ihe  lower  part  of  the 
perpendicular  post,  the  upper  end 
of  which  is   firmly  secured  to  the 
frame  and  cross  piece.     A  perpen- 
dicular shaft  is  placed  immediately 
under  the  lower  end  of  the  post  ana 
in  the  same  vertical  line  with  it.  The 
upper  journal  of  the  abaii  enters  and 
tarns  in  the   end  of  the  post,  while 
its  lower  one  is  received  into  a  cavity 
in  the  block  upon  which  it  rests.      This  shaft  forms  the  axis  of  an  inverted 
cone  of  frame-work — a  section  of  which,  resembling  an  hyperbolic  curve, 
acts  as  it  revolves  on  the  under  side  of  the  swape,  and  imparts   lo  it  the 


I,  two  long  rollers  are  fixed  U 
.  the  curved  edge  of  the  cone  act 
my  motive  power.  In  the  figure, 
the  shaft,  with  oblique  paddles 
1  iu  which  they  are  placed.  This 
;hanical  tact  and  resource  in  the 


required  movement.  To  lessen  the  fr 
its  under  side,  and  upon  tliese  only  doe: 
The  shaft  may  of  course  be  turned  by 
a  borieontaJ  water  wheel  is  attached  to 
which  roceive  the  impulse  of  the  streai 
device  may  serve  ^  an  example  of  mei 
early  part  of  the  16lh  ccntufy,  when  practical  mechanics  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated as  a  science. 

The  swape  is  commonly  used  by  the  farmers  on  this  continent,  in  the 
vicinity  of  whose  dwellings  it  may  be  seen,  more  or  less,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  In  some  of  the  states,  it  still  bears  the  old 
English  name  of  the  '  swei-'p'  as  in  Virginia — in  others  it  is  named  the 
'balance  pole.'  It  prevails  in  Mexico,  Central  Aiperica,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
generally  throughout  the  southern  continent.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
respeciiiig  its  having  been  known  here  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in 
the  I6th  century.  See  remarks  on  Ancient  American  Machines  in  the 
last  chapter  of  this  liook. 

The  swape  api>ears  to  have  been  used  in  all  times,  for  watering  garden*  -. 
in  the  east,  as  already  observed  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  there  seen  erected  in 
almost   every  one.     No.  43   represents   it  employed   in  the   gardens  of 
Egypt  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelilts  in  that  country.     The  tree  and 
plant  an-  uniform  hieroglyphical  representations  of  gardens. 


The  labourer  discharges  the  contents  of  his  bucket  into  a  wood- 
''hich.the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  plants; 
ugh  all  the  east.  To  this  application  of  the 
Swaf>C  there  is  jimbably  a  reference  in  the  prediction  of  Balaam,  deliver- 
ed one  hundred  year*  afier  these  figures  -were  soulptured, '  be  ihsll  poor 
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water  out  of  his  buckets,  and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters,  (Nmnb; 
xxiv,  7,)  an  intimation  that  the  Israelites  should  possess  a  countty,  whn^ 
this  great  desideratum  should  be  in  comparative  abundance,  a  land  "v). 
terecTas  a  garden  of  herbs."  The  figure  may  serve  also  to  illustrate  tlie 
'  gutters  and  watering  troughs'  in  which  Jacob  watered  the  flocks  of  Li^ 
biin,  his  father  in  law.     Ger 


Na.43i    BfTpUu Shwlaaf smploybd 

Theluxuriance  of  vegetation  in  an  easternjgarden,  (when  properly  wato^ 
ed,)  the  richnesEof  its  scenery,  the  beauty  ol  its  foliage  and  flowers,  fonn 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  prospects  in  nature  ;  hence  it  became  the  rooM 
favorite,  as  it  was  the  most  natural,  metaphor  of  human  felicity.  'When 
the  prophets  promised  prosperity,  it  was  in  such  languag^e  as  the  following ; 
"  Thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water  whose 
waters  fail  not,"  and  "  their  sou!  shall  be  as  a  watered  garden."  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  wicked  were  denounced,  "ye  shall  be  aa  an  oak 
whose  leaf  fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  that  hath  no  water."  The  same  me- 
taphor  is  a  frequent  one  in  ancient  poets,  and  in  roost  instancea  the  use  of 
the  swape  is  implied.     Thus  Homer : 

Ai  when  BDtamn*!  Bar«>i  aweepi  (he  skf . 

And  iiutanl  blows  the  teatcrtd  ganUnt  dry. 
And  Ovid  : 

Ai  in  a  lealend  gwdan't  blooming  walk.    Ma.  i,  217. 

Pliny  mentions  it  expressly  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  it  JuTenal 


seems  to  alludt 


n  his  third  satire; 


This  use  of  the  swape  is  not  now  confined  to  the  gardens  of  fallen  Asia, 
Sgypt  and  Greece,  but  it  is  employed  hy  the  most  enlightened  nations; 
and  in  London  and  in  Paris,  aa  m  Athens  and  Alexandria,  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  this  primitive  implement  has  not  been  superseded.  Id  Breton's 
China,  Lon.  1$34,  the  Chinese  swape  is  described;  and  the  author  ob- 
serves, "  it  is  similar  to  those  which  are  seen  in  the  mariet  eordeiu  round 
LoitdoM :"  and  in  a  more  recent  work,  '  Scripture  illustratca  from  Egjpt- 
tati  Antiquities.'  the  author  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  swape,  says,  it  is  uw 
same  as  used  in  the  gardetaqf  Brentford. 

or  tko  a^ape,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  most  ancient  portraitore 
f  hydraulic  Tnachine,  is  a  sculptured  representation  of  IT.  be- 
ud  four  thousand  yearsold,  and  even  at   that  remote  period 
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t  was  in  all  probability  a  very  old  affair,  and  in  common  use.  These 
iculptures  moreover  prove,  that  it  has  remained  in  Egypt  unaltered  in  its 
Ibrra,  dimensions,  mode  and  material  of  its  construction  and  methods  of  us< 
Liif  it,  during  (U  least  thirty-four  centuries  !  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
political  convulsions  to  which  that  country  has  ever  been  subject,  since  its 
conquest  by  Cambyses ;  its  inhabitants  having  been  successively  under 
the  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Saracenic,  and  Turkish  yoke,  thus  literally 
fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that,  "  there  shall  be  no  longer  a  prince 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,"— a  descendant  of  its  ancient  kings  ;  yet  through 
all  these  mighty  revolutions  that  have  swept  over  it  like  the  fatal  Simoon, 
and  destroyed  every  vital  principle  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  this  simple 
machine  has  past  through  them  all  unchanged,  and  is  still  applied  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the  same  purposes,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way,  for  which 
it  was  used  by  their  more  enlightened  progenitors. 

We  have  seen  it  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  we  find  it  still 
in  the  possession  of  their  descendants,  wherever  they  dwell,  as  well  as 
among  those  of  more  ancient  people,  the  Hmdoos,  Arabs,  and  Chinese. 
And  although  we  may  be  unable  to  keep  it  constantly  in  view  in  Europe, 
in  those  ages  which  immediately  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power, 
when  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  the  Saracens  established  a  despotism  over 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  by  the  characteristic  zeal  of  Omar, 
entailed  ignorance  on  the  future,  by  consuming  the  very  sources  of  know- 
ledge under  the  baths  of  Alexandria ;  yet,  when  in  the  15th  century,  the 
human  intellect  began  to  shake  off  the  lethargy,  which  during  the  long 
night  of  the  dark  ages  had  paralyzed  its  energies,  and  printi'ng  was  intro- 
duced— that  mighty  art  which  is  ordained  to  sway  the  destinies  of  our 
race  forever — among  the  earliest  of  printed  books,  with  illustrations,  this 
interesting  implement  may  be  found  portrayed  in  vignettes^  in  t^iews  of 
€kies,  and  of  rural  life ;  tangible  proofs  of  its  universal  use  throughout 
Europe  at  that  time,  as  well  as  during  the  preceding  ages. 


Having  referred  in  this  and  in  a  preceding  chapter,  to  the  'Mathematical 
Magic*  of  Wiikins,  we  subjoin  some  reniarks  on  the  mechanical  specula- 
tions of  that  and  other  old  church  dignitaries.  [These  remarks  were  at 
first  designed  for  a  note,  but  have  been  too  far  extended  to  be  inserted  as 
one.]  The  former  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  imaginative  of 
meciianics  that  ever  was  made  a  bishop  of,  and  not  a  few  have  worn  the 
mitre.  'The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester,*  (like  friars  Bacon  and  Bungey,  the  Jesuit  Kircher,  the  Abbe 
Mical,  and  a  host  of  others,)  excelled  equally  in  mechanical  and  theologi- 
cal science ;  and  at  one  period  of  his  researches  in  the  former,  seemed 
almost  in  danger  of  rendering  the  latter  superfluous :  viz.  by  developing 
a  plan  of  conveying  men  to  other  worlds  by  machinery !  See  his  Tract  on 
on  the  *  Discovery  of  a  New  World  in  the  Moon,  and  the  possibility  of 
a  passage  thither.*  Lon.  1638.  After  removing  with  a  facility  truly  de- 
lightful, those  objections  to  such  a  'passage*  as  arise  from  the  'extreme  "^ 
coldness  and  thinness  of  the  etherial  air,*  '  the  natural  heaviness  of  a  man's 
body,*  and 'the  vast  distance  of  that  place  from  us,*  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  rest  and  provisions  during  so  long  a  journey,  there  being,  as 
he  observes,  '  no  inns  to  entertain  passengers,  nor  any  castles  in  the  air  to 
receive  poor  pilgrims' — ^he  proposes  three  modes  of  accomplishing  the 
object.  1.  By  the  application  of  wings  to  the  body  ;  'as  angels  are  pic- 
tured, as  Mercury  ana  Dcedalus  are  feigned,  and  as  has  been  attempted 
!»y  divers,  particularly  by  a  Turk  in  Constantinople,  as  Busbequius  re- 
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lates.     2.  Bv  means  of  hird*^  for  as  he  quaintly  says,  "If  there  be  such 
a  great  mck  in  Madagascar,  as  Marcus  Polua  the  Venetian  mentions,  the 
feathers  in  whose  wings  are  twelve  feet  long,  which  can  scoop  up  a  horse 
and  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kites  do  a  mouse ;  why  then,  'tis 
but  teaching  one  of  these  to  carry  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thidier,  as 
Ganymede  did,  upon  an  eagle/'     3.  Or,  "if  neither  of  these  ways  will 
serve,  yet  I  do  serioujUy,  and  upon  good  ground,  affirm  it  possible  to  make 
B,flyiHg  chariot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  and  give  such  a  motion  unto  it  as 
shall  convey  him  through  the  air ;  and  this  perhaps  might  be  made  large 
enough  to  carry  diverse  men  at  the  same  time,  together  with  food  tor 
their  viaticum,  and  commodities  for  traffic*^     The  construction  of  such  a 
chariot,  he  says,  was  'no  difficult  matter,   if  a  man  had  leisure  to  show 
more  particularly  the  means  of  composing  it.'     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  pretermit  some  of  his  labors  for  that  purpose,  especially  as  his 
project  was  not  merely  to  skim  along  the  surface  ot  this  planet,  like  mo- 
dern aeronauts,  or  ancient  navigators  creeping  along  shores — but  like  ano- 
ther Columbus,  to  launch  out  into  the  unknown  regions  of  space,  in  search 
of  other  worlds. 

Had  Wilkins  been  a  countryman  as  well  as  a  contemporary  of  Galileo, 
his  aerial  flights  would  have  been  confined  to  a  dimgeon,  and  the  wiugi 
of  his  genius  would  have  been  efrectually  clipped  with  Roman  shears. 
Indeed  we  must  admit  that  he  was  the  greater  sinner  of  the  two  I  for 
Gtdileo  merely  taught  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  sun's  stability,  and  that 
the  earth  moved  round  it,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  in  flat  contradiction  of  those  passages  in 
the  Bible,  which  Bcllarmine  adduced  as  proofs  indubitable,-  that  the  sun 
'rises  uj}*  in  the  east  every  morning,  and  'goes  down*  in  the  west  every 
night,  and  that  the  earth  is  established  and  'cannot  be  moved/  Whereas 
the  heretical  bishop,  endeavored  to  open  a  way  by  which  men  could 
visit  other  worlds  when  they  pleased,  and  that  too,  without  consulting,  or 
so  much  as  saying  *by  your  leave,'  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter! 

The  earliest  English  aeronaut  was  Elmer,  a  monk  of  the  11th  centuiy. 
He  adapted  wings  to  his  hands  and  feet,  and  took  his  flight  from  a  lofty 
tower.  He  sustained  himself  in  the  air  for  the  space  of  a  furlong,  but  his 
career,  (like  that  of  Dante  in  the  fifieenlli  century)  terminated  unfortu- 
nately, for  by  some  derangement  of  his  machinery  he  fell,  and  both  his 
legs  were  broken.  Dante,  after  several  successful  experiments,  fell  on  the 
roof  of  a  church  and  broke  his  thigh. 

It  Is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  that  mechanical  skill  was 
in  former  times  intimately  connected  with  theological  pursuits,  and  that 
some  of  the  cleverest  workmen  were  ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  highest 
grades  too ;  witness  Gerbert,  Dunstan,  Albertus,  and  many  others.  The 
fii'st  was  a  French  mechanician  of  the  10th  century,  whose  researches 
led  him  at  that  early  period,  to  experiment  on  steam,  and  on  its  application 
to  produce  music.  He  was  successively  archbishop  of  Rheims  and  Ra- 
venna, and  in  999  took  his  seat  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  was  announced 
to  the  world  as  Pope  Sylvester  II.  It  may  now  appear  strange  that 
monks  and  friars,  abbots,  bishops,  archbIshoj)s  and  popes,  should  have  been 
among  the  chief  cultivators  of,  and  most  expert  manipulators  in  the  arts, 
and  that  to  them  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  their  preservation  through 
the  dark  ages ;  but,  in  those  times,  it  was  so  far  from  being  considered 
derogatory  in  ecclesiastics  to  work  at '  a  trade,'  that  those  who  did  not,  were 
accounted  unworthy  members  of  the  church;  hence  monks  were  cooks, 
carpenters,  bakers,  farmers,  turners,  founders,  smiths,  painters,  carvers, 
fcct;  all  had  some  occupation,  besides  the  study  of  their  pecuUsr 


dudes.  "  In  that  famous  coUedg,  our  monasterie  of  Bangor,  in  'which  there 
"were  2100  christian  philosophers,  that  served  for  the  profit  of  the  people 
in  Christy  living  by  the  labor  of  tbeir  hands,  according  to  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine."* This  was  in  the  5th  century,  when  Pelagiui  belonged  to  the 
same  monastery.  In  the  7th,  "almost  all  monks  were  addicted  to  manual 
arts,"  and  according  to  St.  Benedict,  such  only  as  lived  by  their  own  la« 
bor,  "  were  truly  monks."^  **  They  made  and  iold  their  wares  to  strangers^ 
for  the  use  [benefit]  of  their  monasterie,  yet  somewhat  cheaper  than  others 
fold."^  Many  of  these  men  naturally  became  expert  workmen,  especially 
in  the  metals— a  branch  of  the  arts  that  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  one 
with  them ;  hence,  the  best  gold  and  silver  smiths  of  the  times  were  often 
found  in  cloisters;  and  the  rich  'boles,  cups,  chalices,  basens,  lavatories 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  other  precious  furniture'  of  the  churches,  were 
made  by  the  priests  themselves : — It  may  be  a  question,  whether  they 
were  not  right  in  thus  combining  mental  and  physical  employments;  as 
a  compound  being,  manual  labor  seems  necessary  to  the  full  development 
of  man's  intellect,  and  to  its  healthy  and  vigorous  exercise.  Dunstan, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  10th  century,  was  skilled  in  metallurgical 
operadons — ^he  was  a  working  jeweler,  and  a  brass  founder.  Two  large 
bells  for  the  church  at  Abingdon  were  cast  by  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  Eolian  harp,  an  instrument  whose  spontaneous 
music  induced  the  peppljB  at  that  dark  age,  to  consider  him  a  conjurer-*- 
hence  the  old  lines — 

St  Dunstan*8  harp,  fast  by  the  wall, 
Upon  a  pin  did  hang — a ; 
The  harp  itself,  with  ty  and  all, 
VnioucKed  bjf  hand  did  twang — a. 

The  genius  of  some  led  them  to  culuvate  architecture.  Cathedrals  and 
other  buildings  yet  extant,  attest  their  skill.  Of  celebrated  architects  in 
the  11th  century,  were  Mauritius,  bishop  of  London,  and  GtmdyJphui^ 
bishop  of  Rochester.  The  latter  visited  the  Holy  Land  previous  to  the 
crusades,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  builders,  and  the 
most  eminent  castle  architect  of  his  age.  In  the  Towers  of  London  and 
Rochester,  he  left  specimens  of  his  art  At  page  62,  we  referred  to  the 
remains  of  a  casde  ouilt  by  him,  and  to  his  mode  of  protecting  the  well, 
and  raising  the  water  to  the  different  floors.  In  the  12th  century,  these 
reverend  artists  were  numerous.  In  England,  were  Roger,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Emulf,  his  successor — Alexander  of  Lincoln — Henry  De 
Blois  of  Winchester,  and  Roger,  of  York ;  all  of  whom  left  remarkable 
proofs  of  their  proficiency  as  builders.  In  France,  *in  sundry  times  the 
ecclesiasdcs  performed  carving,  smelting,  painting,  and  mosaic,*  Leo, 
bishop  of  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  '  was  a  great  artist,  especially  in  car- 
pentryJ  St.  Eloy  was  at  first  a  sadler,  then  a  goldsmith,  and  at  last 
bishop  of  Noyan ;  he  built  a  monastery  near  Limoges,  but  he  was  most 
noted  for  shrines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  He  died  in  668. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Unes,  in  Flanders,  was  begun  by  Pierre, 
the  7th  abbot,  and  completed  in  1262,  by  Theodoric.  *  The  whole  church 
was  built  by  the  monks  themselves,  assisted  by  the  lay  brothers  and  their 
servants.'** 

Luther  was  accustomed  to  turning,  and  kept  a  lathe  in  his  house,  '  in 
order  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  his  hands,  if  the  word  of  God  "failed  to 
support  him.' 

»  Monasticbon  Britannicum,  Lon.  1665.  p.  40.  ^  lb.  268.  « lb.  901 
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Those  in  whom  the  '  organ  of  constnictiveness/  or  invention  was  pnn&. 
inent,  produced  among  other  curious  machinery,  speaking  heads,  imaget  ff 
saints,  ifc.  These,  it  is  believed,  were  imitations  of  similar  contrivaneet 
in  heathen  temples.  The  statue  of  Serapis  moved  its  eyes  and  lips.  The 
bird  of  Memnon  flapped  his  wings,  and  uttered  sounds.*  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  no  detailed  descriptions  of  these,  and  of  such,  as  were  used 
m  European  churches  previous  to  the  reformation,  have  been  preserved. 
An  account  of  the  ingenious  frauds  of  antiquity  would  be  as  valuable  to  a 
mechanician  as  it  would  be  interesting  to  a  philosopher.  It  would  in  iH 
probability  develope  mechanical  combinations  both  novel  and  useful ;  and 
would  include  all  the  mechanism  of  modem  androides ;  and  most  of  the 
deceptions  to  be  derived  from  natural  magic. 

A  famous  image  known  as  the  Roode  of  Grace,  is  oden  mentioned  by 
English  historians.     A  few  scattered  notices  of  it  are  worth  inserting. 
Speed  in  his  history  of  Great  Britain,  (page  790,)  says  '*  it  was  by  divers 
vices  [devices]  meuie  to  Iww  down^  and  to  lift  up  itselfe,  to  shake,  and,  to 
stir  hath  head,  hands,  and  feet,  to  rowle  its  eyes,  moove  tlie  lips,  and  to  he»d 
t?ie  brows.**     It  was  destroyed  in  Henry  VIII's  reign,  being  "  broken  and 
pulled  in  pieces,  so  likewise  the  images  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham 
and  Ipswich,  set  and  besprinkled  with  jewels,  and  gemmes,  with  diven 
others  both  of  England  and  Wales,  were  brought  to  London,  and  burnt 
at  Chelsea,  before  the  Lord  Crumwell."     In  the  life  of  the  last  named  in- 
dividual some  further  particulars  of  it  are  given,  and  which  explain  the 
mode  of  operation.     "  Within  the  Roode  qfCrrare,  a  man  stood  inclosed 
with  an  hundred  wyers,  wherewith  he  made  the  image  roll  Jiis  eyes,  nod  his 
head,  Jiang  the  lip,  move  and  shake  his  jaws  ;  according  as  the  value  of 
the  gift  onered,  pleased  or  displeased  the  priest ;  if  it  were  a  small  piece 
of  silver,  he  would  hang  the  lip,  if  it  were  a  good  piece  of  gold,  his  chaps 
would  go  merrily,**  &c.      Cromwell  discovering  the  cheat,  caused  the 
image  "  with  all  his  engines  to  be  openly  showed  at  Paul's  Cross,  and 
there  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people."     Clarke's  Lives,   Lon.   1675. 
It  would  have  been  a  dangerous  practice  to  have  employed  intelligent 
'  lay  craftsmen'  in  making  machines  like  this,  or  to  have  engaged   them  in 
*  pulling  the  wires.'     The  shrine  of  Bcckct  showed  great  proficiency  in 
some  of  the  arts.     It  "  did  abound  with  more  than  princely  riches,  its 
meanest  part  was  pure  gold,  garnished  with  many  precious  stones,  as 
Erasmus   that  saw  it,  hath  written ;    whereof  the  chiefest  was  a  rich 
gemme  of  France,  offered  by  king  Leiois,  who  asked  and  obtained   (yon 
may  be  sure,  he  buying  it  so  dearc)  that  no  passenger  betwixt  Dover  and 
Whitesand  should  perish   by  shipwracke."     The  bones  of  Becket  were 
laid  in  a  splendid  tomb.     "  The  timber  work   of  his  shrine  was  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  damasked  and  embossed  with  toires  of  gold,  garnished 
with  brocJies,  images,  angels,  precious  stones,  and  great  orient,  pearles  ;  all 
these  defaced  filled  two  chests,  and  were  for  price,  of  an  unestimable 
value."     A  catalogue  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  shrine  filled  two  iblio 
volumes  !** 

*  Seo  Kircher's  Musurgia  Univensaiiei.  Rome,  1(350.  Tom  ii^  p.  413.  for  on  ingenioni 
figure  of  such  an  automaton. 

b  Accounts  kept  b^  Churchwardens  previous  to  the  reformation  often  exliibit  cnrioiis 
information  in  relation  to  the  repairing,  replacing,  and  clothing  of  images,  and  to  the 
sale  of  damaged  or  worn  out  ones,  as  appenrs  by  the  following  extracts  from  *  A  boake 
of  the  stufTe  m  the  cheyrche  of  Holbeche  sowld'  by  Cheyrchewardyns  of  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  the  injunctions  of  the  Kynges  Magyste.  A.  D.  1447.'  The  Trinity  with  the 
Tabernacle,  sold  for  two  shilling  and  fonrpence.  The  Tabernacle  of  NichoLis  and  Jamts 
for  six  shillingB  and  eight  pence.  "All  the  Apontyls  coats  and  othrr  raggs"  for  eight  shil- 
linn  and  fonrpence.  And  in  1547,  "  XX  score  and  X  hund,  oflatiftt,  at  ii.  s.  and  zi.  d. 
or«."  Tiiis  item  probably  consisted  of  brazen  utensils,  images,  &c.  sold  for  thftir 
I  old  metal.    Sttdiely's  Antiquities.    London  1770,  page  21. 
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Other  devices,  less  complex  than  the  Roode  of  Grace,  but  when  adroitly 
naiiaged,  equally  effective  and  imposing,  consisted  in  the  application  of  se- 
cret tubes,  dirough  which  sound  might  be  conveyed  from  a  person  at  a  dis- 
mnce.  Sometimes  the  accomplice  was  concealed  in  the  pedestal,  or  in  the 
rtatue  itself,  or  in  the  vicinity.  "  The  craftinesse  of  the  indianters,  (observes 
Peter  Martyr,)  led  them  to  erect  images  against  wallesi^  and  gave  answer 
dirough  holes  bored  in  them ;  wherefore  the  people  were  marvellouslie 
■inased  when  they  supposed  the  images  spake.  There  were  dailie  woon- 
ders  wrought  at  the  images  whereby  the  sillie  people  were  in  sundriewise 
■odaced."*  It  was  by  a  trick  of  this  kind,  that  Dunstan  confounded  his 
adversaries  in  an  important  discussion — the  crucifix  hanging  in  the  church 

Xned  its  mouth  ana  decided  the  question  in  his  favor.  Numerous  exam- 
I  of  more  recent  times  might  be  given.  We  add  one  from  Keysler's 
Trav.  Vol.  i,  148  :  A  monk  having  made  a  hole  through  a  wall,  behind  an 
image  of  the  Virgin, '  placed  a  concealed  tube  from  it  to  his  cell ;  and  through 
it  caused  the  image  to  utter  whatever  he  wished  the  people  to  believe.'  By 
soch  tubes  figures  of  the  Virgin  have  repeatedly  declared  her  wishes, 
atluted  her  worshippers,  and  returned  their  compliments.  It  was  by  the 
tame  device  that  several  statues  of  heathen  deities  performed  prodigies  ; 
tliat  of  Jupiter  for  example,  which  burst  forth  into  loud  fits  ot  laughter. 
Bfisson*s  Trav.  Vol.  ii,  412. 

Within  ancient  temples,  says  Fosbroke,  was  a  dark  interior,  answering 
to  the  choir  of  modern  cathedrals,  the  Penetraht  into  which  the  people 
were  not  permitted  to  enter.  When  the  time  of  sacrifice  arrived,  the 
Driest  opened  the  doors  that  the  people  might  see  the  altar  and  victim ; 
£>r  only  the  priests  and  privileged  persons  entered  into  the  rella,  i.  e.  into 
interior.  Some  temples  admitted  light  only  at  the  door,  for  darkness  was 
deemed  a  most  powerful  aid  to  superstition.  **  The  penetrale  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Isis,  at  Pompeii  is  a  small  pavilion,  raised  upon  steps,  under  which 
IS  a  vault,  that  may  have  served  for  oracular  impositions.  A  shrine  of 
this  kind  is  still  open  for  inspection  at  Argos.  In  its  original  state  it  had 
been  a  temple ;  the  further  part  where  the  altar  was,  being  an  excavation 
of  the  rock,  and  the  front  and  roof  constructed  of  baked  tiles.  The  altar 
et  remains  and  part  of  the  fictile  superstructure,  but  the  most  remarka- 
le  thing  is  a  secret  subterraneous  passage  terminating  behind  the  altar 
its  entrance  being  at  a  considerable  distance,  towards  the  right  of  a  person 
&cing  the  altar,  and  so  cunningly  contrived  as  to  have  a  small  aperture, 
easily  concealed,  and  level  with  the  surface  of  the  rock.  This  was  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  single  person,  who  could  creep 
along  to  the  back  of  the  altar,  where  being  hid  by  some  colossal  statue,  or 
other  screen,  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  produce  a  most  impo- 
»iag  effect  among  the  listening  votaries."  Antiq.  33..  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  conjurers  and  chiefs  among  American  Indians,  were  found 
to  practice  similar  cheats.  In  St.  Domingo,  some  Spaniards  having 
abruptly  entered  the  cabin  of  a  cacique,  they  were  astonished  to  hear  an 
idol  apparently  speaking  (in  the  Indian  tongue)  with  great  volubility. 
Suspecting  the  nature  of^  the  imposture,  they  broke  the  image,  and  dis- 
covered a  concealed  tube,  which  proceeded  from  it  to  a  distant  comer, 
where  an  Indian  was  hid  under  some  leaves.  It  was  this  man,  speaking 
through  the  tube,  that  made  the  idol  utter,  whatever  he  wished  the  hear- 
ers to  believe.  The  Cacique  prayed  the  Spaniards  to  keep  the  trick 
lecret,  as  it  was  by  it,  that  he  secured  tribute  and  kept  his  people  in  sub- 
ection.** 

»  Common  PIbcoa,  Part  ii,  Chap.  ▼.    Lon.  1583. 

^  Histoire  G^n^rale.    La  Haje.  1763.    Tom.  18,  p.  889. 
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AjM^ht  i^fr^:^:  ii«iopi#^  \n  ecderlutics,  Krsr  fobdaiEg  die  turbulent 
yutsb^AA  ^/  a^.f  ij^t^^rauut  p<!9(ypkr,  aiMJ  exciiic^  :rj  them  feelings  of  respect 
ivf  rxA  ^itiir*^  WM  i>r/  ftskk.jiZ  iiR%e*;f  of  ttte  ^Irein  and  of  Christ,  to 
w^,  *ui  w0iSi0fiLjti0s%  Xf,  9U9tMt  blood,  &c.     These  effe<:u  being,  of  course, 
rw:»:^rtAf^  M  tli9  m r/it  of  dMrir  inipeciter.ce.     '  The  fathers  of  Monte 
y^j^ut  nauift  the  wooden  crucifix  sweat  that  was  fastened  to  the  wall 
*/  ^ate^  churcn ;  thrr^i^i  which  thev  had  a  passage  for  the  w^ter  to  run 
■'Jir/  the  U>iv  'A^  t}iH  cr^iclFix,  wherein  they  had  drilled  sevenl  pores,  so 
tftkt  :X  ymtrnd  through  in  little  drops.'    De  La  Mortraye's  Trav.  VoL  i,  23. 
Tlis  was  a  uVi[f]fs  trick  of  heathen  priests ;  hence  Statius,  in  his  2%^aH 
B.  ix,  V.  006,  represents  the  statue  of  Diana  weeping. 

For  tears  deieended  from  the  scalptnred  stone. 

And  Lucan, 

The  face  of  grief  each  marble  statue  wears. 
And  Parian  gods  and  heroes  s tuid  in  teark 

In  the  temple  of  the  great  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis,  were  idols 
that  c/iuld  '  move,  Miceat  and  ocliver  oracles  as  if  alive.**  Among  an- 
cient c/iemical  deceptions,  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius*  blood,  is  still 
pr;rformed ;  and  once  a  year,  all  Naples  is  in  suspense  till  the  miracle  is 
acc/irnpiished.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  other  ingenious  ancient 
devices  for  the  same  purposes  of  delusion,  in  the  fourth  Book,  when  speak- 
ing on  the  application  of  steam  to  raise  water. 

Although  the  monks  present  lamentable  examples  of  misdirected  talents 
and  misapplied  time,  their  labors  tended  to  the  general  progress  of  re- 
fmcmcnt  and  leamiag.  We  may  regret  that  unworthy  spirits  among  them 
abused  the  superstitions  of  the  times  to  their  own  advantage — ^imitating 
the  statesmen  and  priests  of  antiquity,  in  making  the  oracles  declare  what 
they  wished ;  still,  they  were  the  only  lights  of  the  daHe  ages,  and  even 
their  introduction  of  images  of  saints,  &c.  in  place  of  the  pagan  idols, 
contributed  in  the  end  to  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  and  was  perhaps  the 
only  condition  on  which  the  barbarous  people,  could  be  induced  to  give 
up  their  ancient  deities.  'It  can  hardlie  be  credited,'  says  Peter  Martyr, 
'  with  how  greate  labor  and  difficultie,  man  could  be  brought  from  the  wor- 
shipping of  images.* 

Another  class  devoted  themselves  to  writing  and  copying,  that  is,  to  the 
art  of  multiplying  books;  and  their  industry  and  skill  have  never  been, 
and  in  all  human  probability,  never  will  be  surpassed.  The  beauty,  oni- 
forraity  and  effect  of  their  pages,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  printed  volume. 
The  richness  of  the  illuminated  letters,  the  fertility  of  imagination  dis- 
played in  their  endlessly  variegated  forms,  the  brightness  of  the  colon 
and  gilding,  and  the  minuteness  of  finish,  can  only  'be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  them.  We  have  seen 
some  in  which  the  illustrations  equalled  the  finest  paintings  in  miniature.^ 
In  a  literary  and  useful  point  of  view,  the  labors  of  these  men  are  above 
all  praise.  They  were  the  channels  through  which  many  valuable  worki 
of  the  ancients  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us.  And  as  re- 
gards the  arts,  both  ornamental  and  useful,  the  monks  were  at  one  time 
almost  their  only  cultivators. 


*  Univer.  Hut,  i,  373.  ^  In  the  Library  of  John  Allan,  Esq.  of  this  eitj. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

ilbrf^ataif  water — ^MachiBM  described  bj  Vitnrrliw— TjnBpuiiin — De  La  Faye^t  iaproro- 
Wbeel— Chlaeaa  Koria— Romaa  dou— Egyptian  do^— Nona  with  Poto— Supposed  orif  in  of 
VmiM  Wbeeb  Babatitate  Ibr  wbeela  and  pinion*— Peratan  Wheel :  Common  in  Syria — Large  onea 
itHaidh—Varioas  modea  of  propelliag  the  Noria  by  men  and  animal*— Early  employment  of  the  lat- 
kmniae  water.  Antiqaity  of  the  Noria— Snppoaed  to  be  the  *  Wheel  of  Fortane*— An  appropriate 
ofabaadaace  in  ISgypi— Sphinx — Lions'  Heads — ^Vases— Cornocopia — Ancient  emblema  of 
I :  Lirentreai  of  Vapor  Baths— Ctesibiiia--lietaiUc  and  glass  mirrors-barbers. , 


Hatino  examined  such  devices  for  raising  water,  as  from  their  sim- 
plicity have  been  generally  unnoticed  in  treatises  on  hydraulic  machines, 
we  proceed  to  others  more  complex ;  and  first,  to  such  as  revolve  round 
the  centres  from  which  they  are  suspended,  and  which  have  a  continuous 
iuBtead  of  au  alternating  motion.  Although  difTering  in  these  respects  ana 
in  their  form,  from  the  jantu  or  vibrating  gutter  and  the  swape,  they  will  be 
fiMud  essentially  the  same;  their  change  of  figure  being  more  apparent  than 
zeal,  uid  merely  consequent  on  the  new  movement  imparted  to  them.  As 
dieae  machines  are  obviously  of  later  date  than  the  preceding,  it  may  per- 
huw  be  supposed,  that  the  period  of  their  introduction  might  be  ascer- 
tuned ;  but  so  it  is,  that  'widi  scarcely  an  exception,  the  time  when,  place 
where,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  they  were  invented,  are  absolutely 
ookiiown. 

Although  allusions  to  machines  for  raising  water  are  found  in  several 
of  their  authors,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  s^eneral  account  or  compre- 
hensiTe  treatise  of  them,  was  ever  written  by  the  ancients.  If  such  a 
work  was  executed,  it  has  perished  in  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  re- 
cords. About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  a  Roman  architect  and 
tngkeer,  published  a  treatise  on  those  professions,  in  which  he  inserted  a 
brief  description  of  some  hydraulic  engines.  This  is  the  only  ancient  work 
extant  which  treats  professedly  of  them;  and  the  whole  that  relates  to  them 
might  be  included  in  two  pages  of  this  volume. 

^  The  machines  described  by  Vitruvius,  for  it  is  to  him  we  allude,  are 
toe  Tympanum^  Noria,  Chain  of  Pots,  the  Screw,  and  the  Machine  of 
Ctesibiui  or  Pump.     He  has  not  mentioned  the  jantu,  swape,  the  cord  and 
bucket,  with  the  vglHous  modes  of  using  the  latter;  probably,  because  he 
considered  these  too  simple  in  their  construction  to  be  properly  classed 
among  hydraulic  machinery;  he  therefore  passed  by  them,  and  modem  au- 
thors have  generally  followed  his  example.     Notwithstanding  the  omission 
of  these,  there  are  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that  his  ac- 
ooant,  brief  as  it  is,  includes  all  the  priitdpal  machines  that  were  used  by 
die  nations  of  the  old  world,  if  we  except  China.     He  wrote  at  a  period  the 
most  favorable  for  acquiring  and  transmitting  to  posterity,  a  perfect  know- 
led^  of  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  ancient  civilized  nations ;  for  he  flourished 
dunng  the  last  scenes  of  the  mighty  drama,  when  Rome  had  become  the  ar- 
bitress  of  the  world,  and  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  east — their  wealth, 
learning,  arts  and  artisans,  were  prostrate  at  her  feet;  so  that  if  we  were  to 
suppose,  absurd  as  it  would  be,  that  the  previous  intercourse  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Carthage  and  Greece,  had  not  made  them  fa- 
miliar with  the  arts  of  those  countries,  nothing  could  have  prevented  them 
from  potseflsing  such  knowledge  when  they  became  Roman  provinces^ 
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hence  we  infer,  that  if  there  had  been  in  use  in  any  of  those  countriei, 
(for  some  centuries  previous  to  or  during  the  life  time  of  Vitruvius,  and  he 
was  an  old  man  when  he  published  his  work ;)  any  efficient  machine  for 
raising  water,  different  from  those  he  has  describca,  it  would  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  would  have  been  noticed  by  him.  MoreoTer, 
he  was  evidently^miliar  with  the  inventions  of  the  mechanicians  of  for- 
mer ages  and  frequently  refers  to  them  ;  and  as  all  the  machines  described 
by  him,  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  most  of  them  of  such  high  antiquity 
as  to  reach  back  to  ages  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  the  foittida- 
tion  of  Rome ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  important  one  has 
escaped  him:  to  which  we  may  add,  if  any  useful  machine  for  raising  wa« 
ter  had  originated  with  his  countrymen,  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to 
record  the  fact. 

The  tympanum  consists  of  a  series  of  gutters  united  at  their  open  ends 
to  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  is  made  hollow  at  one  end  and  placed  a  little 
higher  than  where  the  water  is  to  be  elevated  ;  the  gutters  are  arranged 
as  radii,  and  are  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the  shaft  to  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  di- 
gram. 

S,  the  shaft ;  G,  G,  the  gutters ;  A,  a  trough 
to  take  away  the  water.  The  arrow  indicates 
the  direction  in  which  the  wheel  turns ;  each  gut- 
ter, as  it  revolves  scoops  up  a  portion  of  water 
and  elevates  it,  till  by  the  mclination  to  the  axle, 
it  flows  towards  the  latter,  and  is  discharged 
through  one  end  of  it. 

Were  the  machine  made  as  thus  represented,  Le. 
of  separate  gutters  and  not  connected  to  each  other 
it  could  not  be  durable,  as  the  weight  of  water 

raised  at  the  end  of  each  would  have  a  tendengr 

No.  44.  Tympanum.         to  break   them  at  their  junction  with  the  shaft. 

The  ancients  therefore  made  two  strong  disks 
of  plank  well  jointed  together,  of  the  diameter  of  the  intended  wheel,  these 
they  secured  on  a  shaft,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  water  required  to  be  raised.  Any  number  of  plank  par- 
titions (Vitruvius  says  eight)  were  then  inserted  in  the  direction  of  radii 
between  these  disks,  and  were  well  secured  to  them,  and  made  tight  l^ 
caulking  and  pitch.  The  spaces  between  them,  at  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  were  also  closed,  with  the  exception  of  an  openinc;  left  for  the 
admission  of  water  to  each;  and  where  each  partition  joined  the  shaft,  a 
hollow  channel  was  formed  in  the  latter,  parallel  to  the  axis,  through  which 
the  water  was  discharged  into  a  trough  or  gutter  placed  immediately  un- 
der it.  The  tympanum  is  obviously  a  modification  of  the  jantu  of  India, 
or  rather  it  is  a  number  of  them  combined,  and  having  a  revolving  instead 
of  a  vibratory  movement.  It  is  the  first  machine  described  by  Vitruvius ; 
of  which  he  observes,  "  it  does  not  raise  the  water  high,  but  it  discharges 
a  great  quantity  in  a  short  time.''  B.  x,  Cap.  9.  From  its  resemblance 
to  a  drum  or  tabor,  it  was  named  by  the  Romans  Tympanum. 

The  prominent  defect  of  the  tympanum  arises  from  the  water  being 
always  at  the  extremity  of  a  radius  of  the  wheel,  by  which  its  resistance 
increases  as  it  ascends  to  a  level  with  the  axis ;  being  raised  at  the  end  of 
levers  which  virtually  lengthen  till  the  water  is  discharged  from  them. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  defect  if  perceived  at  all,  by  an- 
cient mechanicians,  was  ever  remedied  by  them ;  to  most  persons,  the  idea 
would  never  occur,  that  so  simple  a  machine  could  be  essentially  improT 
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*<I,  wid  iu  having  been  described  as  represenLed  in  the  last  figure  by  a 
Roman  philosopher  uui  engineer ;  it  waa  moBt  likely  used  as  thus  con- 
Mmcced,  [brougb  the  remole  ages  of  antiquity,  to  llie  early  part  of  the  laaC 
■  ytmUiry.  wiwn  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  "f  Sciences,  of  France, 
Til>e  La  Pave,  dovi-loped  by  geometrlcai  rcasoninjg,  a  beButifiil  and 
ply  philosophical  improvemenL  ft  is  described  by  Qwdor,  (Toin.ii,  3SS, 


ff4,  U>    ^■putun  iiqprdveil  by  Lt  PHye- 

3S7,j  logether  with  ihe  pronesa  of  rcasoDing  that  led  lo  it  "  When  the 
cinamlerance  of  a  circle  is  developed  ;  a  curve  is  described,  fllie  invo- 
luW)  of  which  all  the  radii  are  bo  many  tangents  lo  the  circle ;  and  are 
lilirwiw  all  respociively  perpendicular  lo  the  several  points  of  the  curve  de- 
vtii.i'il,  which  hat  for  its  greatest  radius,  a  line  equal  lo  the  periphery  of 
iiii-cif,|e  evolved.  Hence,  having  an  axle  whose  circumference  a  Itltle 
cJc'rls  the  height  which  ihe  water  is  proposed  to  be  elevated,  let  die 
[irciiiDfc ranee  of  the  aide  be  evolved,  and  make  a  curved  canal,  whose 
curviture  bIuiII  coincide  throughout  exactly  with  that  of  the  involute  just 
funnnl ;  if  the  furdier  extremity  of  this  canal  be  made  to  enter  the  water 
that  ii  to  be  elevated,  and  the  other  extremity  abut  upon  the  shaft  which 
i»  iiimnd  ;  then  in  the  course  of  rotation,  the  water  will  rise  in  a  veetical 
DiucTioN,  tangential  to  the  shaft,  and  perpendicular  to  the  canal,  in  what- 
ever [KMilion  it  may  be."     See  No,  45. 

The  above   figure  from  Belidor,  is  composed 
of  fpiir    tubes    only,   but   it   is  frequently    con- 
tracted  with   double   the   number.     Tnatead   of 
tubes,  curved  pikrtitions  between  the  closed  sides 
\  of  the  wheel  are  oflener  used,   as  in   die  bcoop 
WRCEL — which    consists   of  a  number  of  semi- 
tircnlar  partitions,  extending  from  the  axle  to 
the  circumference  of  a  large  flat  cylinder.     As 
it  revolves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  oi- 
Iremitias  of  the  partitions   dip   into    the   water, 
and  scoop  it  up,  and  as  they  ascend,  discharge 
ItScDspWkaiL         it  into  a  trough   placed    under  one  end  of  the 
shaft,  which  is  hollowed  into  as  many  compart- 
B  aro  partitions  or  scoops.     Wheels  of  litis  description,  and 
ij  i>y  fteam,  are  extentivoly  used  to  drain  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 


The  Ckwem  T&ria. 
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THE  NORIA  OR  EGYPTIAN  THEEL. 

The  tympanum  has  been  described  as  an  assemblage  of  gutten,  ni 
the  Nona  may  be  considereJ  as  a  number  of  revolving  swapei.  It  con- 
sists iif  n.  series  of  poles  united  like  tbe  arms  of  a  wheel  to  a  hmuolilil 
whsft.  To  tlio  extremity  of  cacSi,  a  vessel  is  attached,  which  Gils  as  it  din 
into  (he  water,  and  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir  or  gutter  at  the  npper 
pan  of  the  circle  which  it  describes.  See  No.  47,  Hence,  the  former 
raises  water  only  through  half  a  diameter,  while  this  elevates  it  througb 
a  whole  one.  The  idea  of  thus  connecting  a  number  of  poles  with  their 
buckulH,  must  have  early  occurred  to  the  agricultural  mBchinists  of  Asi^ 
The  advantage!!  of  such  an  arrangement  being  equally  obvious  as  in  thi' 
tympanum.  The  means  that  iialurally  suggested  themselves,  of  strengtb- 
cning  a  number  of  poles  thus  arranged,  gradually  brought  these  mochuM 
intii  the  form  of  wheels.  Sometimes,  a  rude  ring  was  formed,  to  whieb 
the  exterior  ends  were  secured;  at  others,  disks  of  jilank  were  adopted, 
and  the  vessels  wore  attached  either  to  the  sides  or  run,  and  Bomedmea  lo 


The  Chinese  make  the  noria,  in  what  would  seom  to  have  been  its  pri. 
nitive  form;  and  with  an  admirable  degree  of  economy,  simplicity,  anil 
skill.  With  the  exception  of  the  axle  and  two  posts  to  support  it,  the 
whole  is  of  bamboo,  and  not  a  nail  used  in  its  construcUon.  Even  the 
vessels,  are  often  joints  of  the  same,  being  generally  about  four  feet  lonf 
and  two  or  three  Inches  in  diameter.  They  arc  attached  to  the  poles  by 
ligatures  at  such  an  angle,  as  to  fill  nearly  when  in  the  water,  and  W  i» 
chai^  their  contents  when  at,  or  near  the  top.     See  No.  48. 

The  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  composed  of  three  rings  of  unequal  di- 
araeter,  and  so  arranged,  as  to  form  a  frustrum  of  a  cone.  The  smallest 
'one,  to  which  the  open  ends  of  the  tubes  are  attached,  being  next  the  buk 
over  which  the  water  is  conveyed.  By  this  arrangement,  their  coDleiiH 
are  necessarily  discharged  into  the  gutter  as  they  pass  the  end  of  iL 
When  employed  to  raise  water  from  runninz  streams,  they  are  propelled 
vrent  in  the  usual  way — the  paddles  being  formed  of  woven 
The  aixes  of  these  wheels,  vary  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet  in 
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Egyptian  Nona. 
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■meter.  According  to  Staunton,  Bome  raise  over  tliree  hunilred  tons  of 
nter  in  twenty-foiir  hours.  A  writer  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  men- 
tm  others  which  raise  a  hundred  and  Rfty  tons  to  the  height  of  forty 
!e^  during  the  same  time.  They  combine  strength  and  lightness  in  s  re- 
llHafale  degrrec.* 

The  mode  of  constructing  and  moving  the  noria  by  the  Romans,  is 
Ih  descnbed  fay  Vitnivius :  "  When  water  is  to  be  raised  higher,  than 
grthe  tympanum,  a  wheel  is  made  round  an  axis,  of  sucli  a  magnitude, 
idw  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised  rc<[uircs.  Around  the  ex- 
tcaity  of  the  side  of  the  wheel,  square  buckets  cemented  with  pitch  and 
M  are  fixed ;  so  that  wlien  the  wheel  is  turned  fay  the  walking  of  men, 
h>  filled  buckets  being  raised  to  the  top,  and  turning  again  toward  the 
ioOdbi,  discharge  of  themselves  what  they  have  brought  into  the  reser- 
m."  B.  X,  Cap,  9.  Newton's  Trans,  As  the  drawmgs  made  by  Vi- 
laTiu  himself,  and  annexed  to  his  work  are  all  lost,  his  translators  do 
Mtlways  agree  respectin?  the  precise  form  of  the  machines  described 
ijhim.  Newton  has  figured  the  noria  as  a  large  drum,  to  one  side  of  which 
i^Biie  boxes  or  buckets  are  secured.  These  buckets  are  closed  on  all 
with  the  exception  of  an  opening  to  admit  and  discharge  the  water. 

ced  them  on  the  paddles  or  floats  of  an   undershot   wheel, 
;ept  that  the   latter  makes   the  bottom  of  the   boxes  or 

,t  the  same  time  as  paddles  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the 
■tmni,  Rivius,  in  his  German  Translation,  (Nurcmburgh  1548,)  has  given 
OM  fieure  resembling  an  overahot  tehetl  with  the  motion  reversed,  a  form 
■  which  it  is  still  aometimes  made  ;  in  another,  it  is  similar  to  the  nana 
{^^jjp/althe  present  day,  a  modification  of  it,  probably  of  great  antlqui^. 


Pnulthas  plac 
ibBubaro,  e 
ncketi  serve  i 


No.  n.    Egypliu  Son*. 

Iitstcad  of  pots  or  other  vessels  secured  to  the  arms  by  ligatures,  or 
uekels  attached  to  the  sides  of  a  wheel,  as  described  by  Vitnivius,  the 
eriphery  of  the  wheel  itself  is  made  hollow,  and  is  diviijed  into  a  number 
fcells,  or  Gompartmenta,  which  answer  the  same  purpose  at  soparatc  ves- 
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Nona,  with  Pots. 


wis.  Tlie  figure  No.  49,  is  taken  from  ihe  Grande  Drxriplitm  of  Egjpi. 
Plate  3,  Tom.  3,  E.  M.  It  was  akelched  fram  one  ..ear  Roaetla,  which  raited 
the  water  nine  feet.  Tlie  Hiiuiil  enters  through  openings  in  the  nm,  and 
U  discharged  from  those  on  the  sides.  The  arrow  showE  the  dirt'Ctian  Jo 
which  it  movef.  The  section  of  part  of  tliu  rim,  will  render  ilio  internal 
construction  obvious.  Mr,  P.  S.  'Girard,  author  of  the  Memoir  on  the 
Agriculture  of  the  Kg^ptiane>  says  they  arc  extensively  used  in  ihu  Delta, 
the  coy  wheels  being  very  rudely  formed. 
The  tympanum  may  be  considered  a 
while  the  noria,  ad  above 
which  it  IB  designated  in  French 
very  expressive,  and  one  which, 
''  '  n  of  this  machi"" 


In  various   parts  of  Asia,  Greece,  Turke_ 
jars  or  pots,  ere  secured  to  the  rim  or  Eidc  of  the  ' 
Every  farm  and  garden  in  Catalonia,  says  Arthur  Yo 
chine  to  raise  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  • 


a  wheel  with  Jiollow  rpoka, 
I  with  holloa JrUoet,  aturm  bjF 
thors ;  '  Roue  a  jante  creuses,'  a  naimt 
the  absence  of  information  respL*cUt^ 
ight  enable  a  mechanic  to  make  it 


Earthen  ware 
'heel,  as   in  No.  50. 
ing,  has   siirh  «  ma- 
lil.     they  a™   pTO- 
by   men.     In  Spain,  the 
It  is   there  stilL  moved 
dovice     which 
-ise    to    iooiht«J 


I 

L 


In  Besson's  '  Theatre  Des  !: 
a  horiiontal  shaft  with  fourspoki 
to  a  vertical  one,  at  any  distance 
purpose  of  a  number  of  wfaeeL 
the  tnachinery,  according 
or  diniinution  of  the  motive  force  employed. 


by     means 

probably 

wheels. 

In  the  axle  of  the  noria  are  in- 
serted two,  (and  sometimes  foar) 
strong  sticks  which  cross  each  oth- 
er at  right  angles,  fomaing  anna 
or  spokes.  The  part  of  ilio  shaft 
in  which  these  are  fixed,  eiiendu 
nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  path, 
round  which  the  animal  walks;  and 
contiguous  10  it,  is  tlie  vertical 
shaA  to  which  the  yoke  or  beam 
is  attached :  the  bottom  of  this  shoA 
has  spokes  inserted  into  it  similar 
to  tbe  former,  and  which  take  hold 
of  them  in  auccesnon,  and  ihen^by 
keep  the  wheel  or  noria  in  rota- 
tion. See  No.  50.  Thia  rode  con- 
trivance IB  common  through  all 
the  east,  and  is  in  all  prubabiliiy 
identical  with  those  of  tbe  early 
ages;  in  other  words,  the  primitive 
4  fubslitate  of  the  modern  cc^ 
wheel. 

ingenious  device  by  which 

!S,  as  in  the  last  figure,  can  impart  moiioD 

from  tlie  centre,  and  thereby  answer  the 

and   pinions   in  modifying  the  veloci^  of 

the  work  it  has  \a  perform,  or  to  an  inetOMe 

On  the  horiaontal   shaft, 


(which  is  turned  by  a  crank,)  is  a  sliding  socket  to  which  the  spokes  ai 
■ecurcd.  The  vertical  shaft  has  also  a  similar  socket,  which  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  mcana  of  a  screw,  and  to  it,  arms  and  spokes  are  well  secur- 
ed Tbeae  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dat  cone  ;  so  that  by  adjueline 
tM  socketA,  the  spokes  in  the  horizontal  shaft  can  be  made   to   take  holH 
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on  those  which  forxn  the  cone  round  the  vertical  one  at  any  part,  from  its 
apex  to  its  base. 

Two  prominent  defects  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  noria.  First,  part 
of  the  water  escapes  after  being;  raised  neai'ly  to  the  required  elevation. 
Second,  a  large  portion  is  raised  higher  than  the  reservoir  placed  to  re- 
ceive it,  into  which  it  is  discharged  after  the  vessels  begin  to  descend. 
(See  No.  49,  in  which  they  are  very  conspicuous.)  Consequently,  part 
of  the  power  expended  in  moving  this  wheel,  produces  no  useful  effect. 
These  imperfections,  however,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  ancient  me- 
cihanicians,  for  to  obviate  them,  the  Persian  wheel  was  devised,  and  so 
named  from  its  having  been  invented  or  extensively  used  in  that  country. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  water  is 
raised,  instead  of  being  fastened  to  the 
rim,  or  forming  part  of  it,  as  in  the 
preceding  figures,  are  suspended  from 
pins,  on  which  they  turn,  and  thereby 
retain  a  vertical  position  through  their 
entire  ascent ;  and  when  at  the  top  are 
inverted  by  their  lower  part  coming  in 
contact  with  a  pin  or  roller  attached  to 
the  edge  of  the  gutter  or  reservoir,  as 
represented  in  the  figure.  By  this  ar- 
rangement no  water  escapes  in  rising, 
nor  is  it  elevated  any  higher  than  the 
edge  of  the  reservoir;  hence  the  defects 
in  the  noria  are  avoided.  Persian  wheels 
N0.5L  PeniuWheeL  it  is  believed,  have  been  used  in  Eu- 

rope ever  since  the  Romans  ruled 
over  it,  if  not  before.  The  greatest  work  in  France  according  to  Arthur 
Young,  for  the  artificial  irrigation  of  land,  was  a  scries  of  them  in  Lan- 
ffuedoc,  which  raised  the  water  thirty  feet.  In  a  Dutch  translation  of 
yirgil's  Georgics  in  1682,  they  are  represented  with  huge  buckets  like 
barrels,  suspended  from  both  sides  ot  the  rim.  They  are  common  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  Travels  in  Poland  by  D'Ulanski,  page  241. 
They  were  extensively  used  in  England  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
See  Diet.  Rusticum.  Lon.  1704.  We  are  not  aware  of  their  being  much 
employed,  if  at  all,  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  common  in  various  parts  of  Asia.  "  The  water  wheels  still 
used  in  Syria,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "differ  only  from  those  of  China,  by 
having  loose  buckets  suspended  at  the  circumference,  instead  of  fixed 
tubes."*  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'  (p.  20,)  says  the 
inhabitants,  make  use  of  large  quantities  of  water,  "  which  they  raise  with 
the  Persian  wheel,"  from  the  nver.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  si>cci- 
mens  of  these  machines  extant,  are  to  bo  found  in  another  and  very  ancient 
city  of  Syria;  in  Hamath  on  the  Orontcs,  so  named  after  its  founder,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Canaan.  "  Two  days  journey  below  Homs,  (says  Volney) 
is  Hamath,  celebrated  in  Syria  for  its  water  works.  The  wheels  are 
the  largest  in  the  country,  being  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter."  The  city  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  it  by 
means  of  them,  the  buckets  of  which  empty  themselves  into  stone  aque- 
ducts, supported  on  lofty  arches  on  a  level  with  the  ground  on  which  the 
city  stanas.  They  are  propelled  by  the  current.  Burckhardt  observed  about 
a  dozen  of  them,  the  largest  he  says,  "  is  called  Naoara  el  Mahommeyde, 

?r- 

•EmlNUiy  to  China,  Lon.  1806.  p.  540. 
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and  is  at  least  seventy  feet."^  They  are,  he  remarks,  the  greatest  curiosity 
which  a  modern  traveler  can  find  in  the  city.  Their  enormous  magnitude 
will  he  apparent,  if  we  consider  that  the  loftiest  class  of  buildings  in  this 
cify»  (N.  \ork,)  those  of  six  stories,  seldom  exceed  sixty  feet.  If  there- 
fore, ihe  largest  of  the  Persian  wheels  at  Hamath,  were  placed  on  the 
pavement,  with  its  side  towards  a  range  of  such  buildings,  it  would  oo- 
cnpy  a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  fronts  of  three  of  them,  and  would  ex- 
tt'nd  several  feet  over  the  roofs  of  the  highest — and  twelve  of  them  would 
occupy  a  street,  one  sixth  of  a  mile  in  leng[th. 

The  construction  of  the  water  works  of  Hamath  have  probably  re- 
mained unaltered  in  their  general  desi^,  from  very  remote  times.  The- 
peculiar  location  of  this  city,  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  (named  El  Ausi, 
the  swijl,)  and  its  consequent  adaptation  to  propel  undershot  wheels^  which 
we  know,  were  used  in  such  works  by  the  ancients,  render  it  probable 
that  the  present  mode  of  raising  water,  i^  much  the  same  as  when  this  ci^ 
flourished  under  Solomon;  and  when  the  Romans  under  Aurelius,  over- 
threw the  queen  of  Palmyra  and  her  army,  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  and 
from  the  great  antiquity  of  the  noria,  its  extensive  use  over  all  Asia  in 
former  ages,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  Hamath,  and  the  tenacious  ad- 
herence of  the  orientals  to  the  devices  of  their  forefathers;  we  infer  that 
the  macliines  which  Burckhardt  beheld  with  admiration,  raising  the  water 
of  the  Orontes,  were  similar  to  others  in  use  at  the  same  city,  w^faen  the 
spies  of  Moses,  searched  the  land,  '  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob, 
as  men  come  to  Hamath*^  These  wheels  may  be  cited  as  another  proof  of 
the  preservation,  (by  continual  use)  of  hydraulic  machines,  while  every 
otlier  memorial  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  originally  used,  has 
long  since  disappeared. 

Modes  of  propelling  the  noria. — The  tympanum,  noria,  chain  of 
pots,  and  even  the  screw,  were  often  turned,  according  to  Vitruvius,  by 
the  *  treading'  or  'walking  of  men,'  i.  e.  except -when  employed  to  raise 
water  from  rapid  streams,  in  which  case  they  were  propelledf,  he  says,  by 
the  current  acting  on  float  boards  or  paddies,  as  in  common  under-shot 
wheels.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  his  translators  respecting 
the  mode  by  which  Tnen  moved  these  machines.  Rivius,  the  translator  of 
the  German  edition  of  1548,  seems  to  have  thought  that  they  walked  round 
an  upright  shaft,  (as  in  figs.  26  and  53,)which  they  turned  by  horizontal 
bars,  and  by  means  of  cog  wheels  communicated  the  required  motion. 
He  has  also  represented  the  noria  as  moved  by  men  turning  a  crank :  a 
mode  of  propelling  it  that  is  figured  in  the  first  German  edition  of  Ve- 
getius,  (1511.)  Barharo,  (1567,)  represents  the  tympanum  as  moved  by 
a  crank;  the  noria  by  a  current  of  water;  and  the  chain  of  pots,  by  a 
tread  wheel,  like  the  one  figured  in  No.  24.  Perault,  also,  in  his  figure  of 

•Travelu  in  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land.     Lon.  1822,  p.  14G. 

^  There  ate  several  interesting  circumstances  recorded  respecting  Hamath.  This  city 
and  DamaKcns  were  frequently  subject  to  the  Jews.  The  *  land  of  Hamath,'  was  par- 
ticularly fatal  to  them  and  their  kings.  Zedekiah  was  there  taken,  and  bis  sons  and  no- 
bles  slain  in  his  presence ;  his  own  eyes  were  then  put  out,  and  he  was  carried  a  captr\'e  to 
Babylon,  wheie  he  died.  Jer.  xxxix,  5.  Pharaoh  Necho  there  put  Jehoahoz,  another  of 
their  kind's  in  bonds,  whence  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Elgypl,  and  confined  till  hit 
death.  2  Kings  xxiii,  34.  Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  modern  times, 
connected  witli  the  ancient  history  of  this  people,  are  sculptured  representations  at 
Thebes,  of  the  Jews  captured  by  Shishak,  wim  the  hieroglvphical  inscription,  'Je- 
houda  Melee,'  king  of  the  Jews.  From  the  discoveries  of  Voung  and  ChampoUton, 
the  precision  with  which  the  dates  are  determined,  is  wonderful ;  '  many  of  the  sculp- 
tures have  the  dates  inscribed  to  the  da^  and  the  month.'  The  figure  of  the  Jewish 
kii^  is  supposed  to  be  a  correct  portrait,  for  we  are  told  in  those  of  the  Elgyptian  mo- 
narens,  **  tne  likenesses  are  always  exactly  preserved."  • 
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the  tympanum,- places  the  men  in  a  similar  one,  and  this  intcrpi-etation  of 
the  text  has  been  generally  followed.  It  is  corroborated  by  other  ancient 
authors,  and  by  Vitruvius  himself,  in  Book  x,  cap.  4,  where  he  speaks  of 
a  wheel  to  raise  weights,  *by  the  walking  of  men  therein,'  that  is,  tlie 
common  walking  crane.  Philo,  who  was  contemporary  with  Vitruvius, 
or  flourished  shortly  after  him,  mentions  a  wheel  for  raising  water,  which 
was  turned  by  the  motion  of  men's  feet,  *by  their  ascending  successively 
the  several  steps  that  are  within  it.'  Tread  wheels  are  mentioned  also 
by  Suetonius,  and  Strabo  speaks  of  some  for  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
which  were  moved  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves.  Mr.  Newton,  the  En- 
glish translator,  supposed  the  men  walked  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel, 
like  the  modem  traad  mill.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  mode  was  in 
use  among  the  ancients,  for  it  is  common  in  Persia  and  other  oriental 
countries,  particularly  China,  where  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  anticpiity. 
Barbaro  has  figured  the  screw^  as  propelled  by  men  pulling  down  spokes 
on  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  attached  to  it,  or  by  treading  on  them. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  a  person  in  this  city,  (N.  York,)  took  out  a 
patent  for  employing  anitnals  to  propel  such  wheels.  A  horse  was  placed 
near  the  top  and  yoked  to  a  horizontal  beam  fixed  behind,  and  ngainst 
which  he  drew.  In  January,  1795,  a  Mr.  Eckhardt  obtained  a  patent  in 
England  for  'A  Method  of  applying  Animals  to  Machinery  in  general.' 
His  plan  was  to  employ  cattle  and  all  other  bulky  animals  to  walk  on  the 
top  of  large  wheels ;  he  also  proposed  a  flexible  floor,  like  an  endless  chain, 
which  passed  over  two  wheels,  and  formed  an  inclined  plane  on  which 
animals  walked,  and  to  increase  the  effect,  they  drew  a  loaded  cart  be- 
ikind  them.*  Sixty  years  before  this,  viz.  in  1734,  Mr.  W.  Churchman 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society,  a  model  of  *A  new  Engine  for 
raising  Water,  in  which  Horses  and  other  Animals  draw  without  any  loss 
of  power.'  This  engine  was  a  series  of  pumps  worked  by  a  large  tread 
wheel,  on  the  top  of  which  horses  were  made  to  draw  against  a  beam  to 
which  they  were  yoked.  He  also  proposed  to  employ  horses  at  the  same 
time  within  the  wheel.^  But  the  contrivance  was  even  then  an  old  one,  for 
in  Agricola,  a  horse  is  figured  imparting  motion  to  bellows  by  walking 
upon  a  tread  wheel.^ 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  early  employment  of  animals  in  raising  water.  Among 
the  ancients,  it  was  a  prevailing  custom  when  they  sacrificed  an  ox,  or  a 
heifer,  to  select  such  as  had  never  been  broken  to  labor  :  hence  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sibyl  to  Eneas. 

Seven  balloclu  ye£  miyokcdt  for  Phcebns  dioose, 
And  for  Diana,  seven  unspotted  ewes. 

The  Israelites  also,  were  instructed  to  offer  "  a  red  heifer  without  spot 
wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came  yokey  "  An  heifer 
which  hath  not  been  wrov-ght  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoko." 
One  which,  according  to  Mahomet,  was  "  not  broken  to  plough  the  earth, 
or  WATER  the  fields  Now  this  interpretation  is  not  only  consistent  with 
the  text  of  Moses,  but  is  exceedingly  probable,  for  the  Arabs  have  un- 
doubtedly preserved  with  their  independence  and  ancient  habits,  traditicms 
of  numerous  transactions  referred  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  not  recorded ;  besides  it  indicates,  what  indeed  might  have 
been  inferred  :  viz.  that  the  principal  employment  of  animals  in  the  early 
ages,  was  to  plough  and  irrigate  the  soil.     But  when  in  process  of  time, 
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human  population  became  dense,  then  animal  labor  was  in  some  degree 
superseded  by  that  pf  man.  The  extensive  employment  of  the  latter, 
appears  to  have  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  political  economy  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  just  as  it  is  in  modem  China.  As  the  country  teemed  with 
inhabitants,  the  extensive  use  of  animal  labor  would  not  only  have  inter- 
fered with  the  means  of  the  great  mass  of  the  former  in  obtaining  a  living* 
but  would  have  required  too  large  a  portion  of  the  land  to  raise  food 
merely  for  the  latter.  ___^__ 

The  antiquity  of  the  noria  may  be  inferred  from  its  name  of ''  Egyptian 
wheel,"  the  only  one  by  which  it  was  known  in  some  countries.  It  is  to 
be  found  if  we  mistake  not,  among  the  symbols  of  ancient  mythology. 
In  elucidating  one  of  the  religious  precepts  of  Numa,  which  required 
persons  when  worshipping  in  the  temples,  to  turn  round ;  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, that  this  change  of  posture  may  have  an  enigmatical  meaning*  "like 
the  Egyptian  wheels,  admonishing  us  of  the  instability  of  every  thing 
human,  and  preparing  us  to  acquiesce  and  rest  satisfied  with  whatever 
turns  and  changes  the  divine  being  may  allot."  Life  of  Numa.  This 
figurative  application  of  the  noria,  is  obviously  used  by  Plutarch  as  a  com- 
mon and  consequently  a  long  established  symbol  of  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs  ;  and,  as  the  sentiment  which  he  illustrates  by  it,  is  precisely  the 
iame  as  that  which  the  ivJied  of  the  goddess  qfjbrtune  was  designed  to 
point  out,  the  '*  instability  of  fortune,"  and  of  which  it  was  the  emblem, 
we  conclude  that  the  "  wheel  of  fortune,"  was  a  tpoier  wheel,  and  no  oth- 
er than  the  noria  ;  and  that  to  it,  the  Grecian  philosopher  in  the  above 
passage  referred.  The  selection  of  an  Egyptian  wheel  to  denote  the  mn^  =■ 
tability  of  human  affairs,  indicates  the  origin  not  only  of  Plutarch's  simili- 
tude, but  also  that  of  the  fable  of  the  goddess.  Egypt  was  the  source 
whence  the  Greeks  obtained  not  only  their  arts  and  science,  but  also  their 
mythology,  with  its  deities,  heroes  and  its  mysterious  system  of  symbolical 
imagery ;  and  if  the  Egyptians  were  not  the  inventors  of  the  system  of 
representing  and  conceaJing  things  by  symbols,  they  certainly  carried  it  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  people,  and  at  a  period  long  before  the 
Greeks  had  emerged  from  barbarism,  or  an  Egyptian  colony  bad  settled 
in  their  country. 

Although  we  arc  not  aware  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  any  other 
signification,  yet,  as  the  same  goddess  presided  over  siches  and  abund- 
ance— a  more  expressive  emblem  of  these  in  Egypt  could  not  have  been 
devised.  Agriculture  was  die  grand  source  of  wealth  in  that  country, 
and  it  depended  almost  entirely  upon  artificial  irrigation,  for  except  dur- 
ing the  aiiqual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  water  was  raised  for  that  purpose 
by  machines,  and  among  these,  the  noria  was  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient.  Egypt  without  irrigation  would 
have  been  a  dreary  waste,  and  like  its  neigliboring  deserts  uninhabited  by 
man;  but  by  means  of  it,  the  soil  became  so  exceedingly  fertile  that 
Egypt  became  "the  garden  of  the  east," — the  "  hot  bed  of*^ nature,"  and 
the  "granary  of  the  world."  It  was  artificial  irrigation  which,  under  the 
Pharaohs,  produced  food  for  seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Rameses  or  Sesostris,  a  surplus  sufficient  for  thirty-three  millions 
more ;  and  even  under  the  Grecian  yoke,  when  its  ancient  glory  had  long 
departed,  the  prodigious  quantities  of  g^ain,  which  it  produced,  enabled 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  amass  treasure  equal  to  nine  hundred  and  fif\y 
millions  of  dollars.  Tlicre  was  therefore  a  peculiar  propriety,  whether 
designed  or  not,  in  the  goddess  of  "  prosperity,"  "  riches,"  and  "  abund- 
ance," being  accompanied  with  the  noria  or  Egyptian  wheel,  Hit  imjJe* 
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ment  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  pi-odace  them,  The  manner  in 
which  this  deit^  waa  sometimes  t'epresented,  appears  to  have  had  direct 
reference  to  agricutture  and  irrigation.  She  was  leated  on  rocks,  (em- 
blems of  sterility  1)  the  wheel  by  her  aide  and  a.  river  at  her  feet,  (to  sig- 
nify irrigation!)  and  she  held  wheat  ears,  and  flowers  in  her  hand.  But 
irhether  the  ancient  Egyptians  adopted  the  noria  or  not,  as  the  emblem 
of  wealth  and  irrigation,  one  of  their  most  favorite  symbols  has  direct 
reference  lo  the  latter,  and  indirectly  to  the  former:  vis.  the  sphinx; 
figures  of  which  have  been  found  among  the  ruins,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  This  figure  consists,  as  is  universally  known,  of  die 
the  head  and  breast*  of  a  woman,  united  to  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  was 

rbolical  of  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which  occurred  when 
lun  passed  through  the  zodiacal  signs,  Leo  and  Virgo — hence  tha 
combination  of  these  signs  in  the  Sphinx,  as  an  emblem  of  that  general 
irrigation  of  the  land  once  a  year,  upon  which  their  prosperity  so  grwdy 
depended.  This  was  the  origin  of  passing  streams  of  water  through  the 
mouths  of  figures  of  lions,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  of  virgins,  aa 
in  the  figures  below — which  are  taken  from  RIvius'  translation  of  Viiruviua. 


Ho.  St.  Orlko  Df  Plpn,  Ac  irBibaUEal  c( 
The  analogy 'between  the  form  and  ornaments  of  an  object  and  its  UMa, 
•ecms  to  have  always  been  kept  in  view  by  the  ancients ;  although,  from 
onr  imperfect  knowledge  of  tbera,  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossibla 
to  perceive  it.  That  they  displayed  unrivaled  skill  in  some  of  their  de- 
signs and  decorations  is  universally  admitted.  There  is  certainly  no  na- 
tural analogy  between  a  lion  and  a  fountain,  and  no  obvious  propriety  in 
making  water  to  flow  out  of  the  mouths  of  Hgures  of  these  animals  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be  very  inappropriate ;  but  when  we  learn 
that  the  lion  as  an  astronomical  symbol,  was  intimately  associated  with  a 
great  natural  hydraulic  opemtion,  of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Egyptians,  we  perceive  at  once  their  reasona  for  transferring  figures 
of  it  to  artinctal  discharges  of  the  liquid,  and  hence  the  orifices  of  cocks, 
pipes,  and  spouts  of  gutter*,  fountains,  &c.  were  decorated  as  above.  In 
some  ancient  ybimtotfu,  figures  of  virgins,  as  nymphs  of  springs,  leaned 
upon  urns  of  running  water.  In  others,  vases  overturned,  (with  figures 
of  Aquarius,  Oceanus,  &c.)  a  beautiful  device.  Lions'  heads  for  spouts 
are  very  common  in  Pompeii. 

There  ia  another  ancient  emblem,  and  one  that  is  universally  admired, 
which  may  here  be  noticed,  as  its  origin  is  associated  with  artijicial  irri- 
gation — the  Cornucopia,  or  'Horn  of  Abundance.'  This  elegant  symbol 
is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  for  Isia  was  sometimes  represented  with 
it,  and  Int.  in  the  Egyptian  language,  signified  the  'cause  of  abundai 
We  have  already  seen  that  irrigatio 
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of  rapid  streams,  bearing  some  resembance  at  a  distance,  to  the  lowing 
and  bellowing  of  these  animals ;  and  the  branches  of  rivers  were  com- 
pared to  their  horns ;  thus,  the  small  branch  of  the  Bosphorus,  which 
forms  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  still  .retains  its  ancient  name  of  the 
'  Golden  Horn ;'  and  in  some  of  our  dictionaries,  '  winding  streams'  is 
given  as  one  of  the  definitions  of  horns.  The  bull  which  is  common  on 
some  Greek  coins  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  symbol  of  a  river,  per- 
haps from  the  overflow  ot  some,  when  the  sun  passed  through  the  zodiacal 
sign  Taunts,  According  to  the  Greek  version,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  Ackdous  in  Epirus,  was  diverted  or  broken  off  by  Hercules,  to  'irri- 
gate some  parched  land  in  its  vicinity.  This,  like  other  labors  of  that 
hero,  was  allegorized  by  representing  him  engaged  in  conflict  with  a  bull, 
(Achclous)  whom  he  overcame,  and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns;  and  this 
horn  being  fllled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  was  emblematical  of  the  suhst' 
guent  fertility  of  the  soil,     Ovid  describes  the  contest,  when  that  hero 

'twizt  rage  and  ecom, . 

From  his  maimed  front,  he  tore  the  stubborn  horn, 
This,  heap'd  with  flowers  and  fruits,  the  Naiada  bear,- 
Sacred  to  plenty,  and  the  bounteous  year. 

But  Achelous  in -his  oozy  bed 

Deep  hides  his  brow  defonn'd,  imd  rustic  head, 

No  real  wound  the  victoria  triumph  show'd,  ' 

But  hia  lost  honors  griev'd  the  watery  god.    Met,  iz. 

Thus  river  gods  were  sometimes  represented  with  a  cornucopia  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  a  vase  of  flowing  water. 

Another  interesting  allegory  of  the  ancients  has  reference  to  water  at' 
the  fable  of  Medea,  who  it  was  said,  by  boiling  old  people,  made  thenr^ 
young  again,  referred  to  warm  or  vapor  baths,  which  she  invented,  and  into 
which  she  infused  fragrant  herbs — in  other  words,  the  'patent  medicated 
vapor  baths'  of  the  present  day.  She  also  possessed  the  art  of  changing 
the  color  of  the  hair.  When  therefore,  by  her  tfomentations,  persons  ap- 
peared more  active  and  improved  in  health,  and  their  grey  hairs  changed 
into  ringlets  of  jet,  the  belief  in  her  magic  powers  became  irresistible — 
and  when  at  length,  her  apparatus,  i.  e.  the  cauldrons^  wood  and  fire^  hgc, 
were  discovered,  (which  she  had  sedulously  concealed,)  it  was  supposed 
that  her  patients  were  in  reality  boiled.  From  Ovid,  it  seems  she  had  the 
modern  sulphur  bath  also,  and  used  it  in  the  cure  of  ^son,  the  father  of  her 
husband  Jason : 

, the  sleeping  sire, 

She  lustrates  thrice  with  sulphnr,  water,  fire* 

*  •  *  •  • 

His  feeble  frame  resumes  a  youthful  air, 

A  glossy  brown,  his  hoary  beard  and  hair. 

The  meagre  paleneiu  from  his  aspect  fled 

And  in  its  room  sprang  up  a  florid  red.     Met.  vii. 

This  lady  was  the  great  patroness  of  herb  and  steam  doctors  of  old  ;-  and 
may  be  considered  the  ancient  representative  of  modern  manufacturers  of 
specifics,  which,  as  they  allege,  (and  often  truly)  remove  all  diseases.  The 
fable  of  her  slaying  her  own  children  in  the  presence  of  Jason,  is  easily 
explained  by  her  administering  to  them  the  wrong  medicine^  or  too  large 
.a  dose  of  the  right  one ;  the  latter  was  certainly  the  case  with  old  Pelias 
who  expired  under  it. 

Having  noticed  in  this  chapter  the  supposed  origin  of  cog-wheels,  we 
may  as  well  introduce  here  an  ancient  mechanic,  to  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  Ivereafter  to  allude ;  one,  whose  name  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  most  valuable  machines  for  raising  water,  and  with  several  im- 
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portant  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts.     As  the  earliest  distinct  notice   ;'% 
of  cog-wheels  is  in  the  description  of  on6  of  his  machines,  (see  the  clep* 
sydra,  page  547.)  we  may  as  well  introduce  him  to  the  reader  at  this 
part  of  our  subject,  although  we  have  not  yet  in  the  progress  of  our 
work,  arrived  at  the  period  at  which  he  flourished. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  over  Egypt,  an  Egyptian 
'barber  pursued  his  vocation  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Like  all  professors 
of  that  ancient  mystery,  he  possessed  besides  the  inferior  apparatus,  the 
iwo  roost  essential  implements  of  all :  a  razor  and  a  looking  glass,  or 
mirror,  probably  a  meudlic  one.  This  mirror,  we  are  informed,  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  of  his  shop,  and  balanced  by  a  weight,  which 
moved  in  a  concealed  case  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  Thus,  when  a 
customer  had  undergone  the  usual  purifying  operations,  he  drew  down 
the  mirror,  that  he  might  witness  the  improvement  which  the  artist  had 
wrought  on  his  outer  man ;  and,  like  Otho, 

In  tbe  SpeculniD  survey  his  charms.    Ju9,  Sat.  ii. 

after  which  he  returned  it  to  its  former  position  for  the  use  of  the  next 
customer.^  It  would  seem  that  the  case  in  which  the  weight  moved  was 
enclosed  at  the  bottom,  or  pretty  accurately  made,  for  as  the  weight 
moved  in  it,  and  displaced  the  air,  a  certain  sound  was  produced,  either 

— 1  —  ~ 

*  Metallic  mirrors  furnish  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  skill  in  working  the  metals  in  the 
remotest  times,  for  their  antiquity  extends  beyond  all  records.  In  the  first  psges  of  hw- 
tory  they  are  mentioned  as  in  common  use.  The  brazen  laver  of  ttie  Tabernacle, 
was  made  of  the  mirrors  of  the  Israeiitish  women,  which  they  carried  with  them  oat  of 
Egypt  From  some  found  at  Thebes,  as  well  as  representations  of  others  in  the  sculp- 
tues  and  paintings,  we  see  at  once  that  these  '  looting  glasses,'  (as  they  are  called  in 
Esodos,)  were  shnilar  to  those  of  Greek  and  Roman  ladies :  viz.  round  or  oval  plates 
•f  metaJ,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  handles  of  wood,  stone  and- 
metal  highly  ornamented  and  of  various  forms,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 
Some  have  been  found  in  Egypt  with  the  lustre  partially  preserved.  They  are  com- 
posed of  an  alloy  of  copper,  nnd  antimony  or  tin,  and  lead ;  and  appear  to  have  been 
cairied  about  the  person,  secured  to,  or  suspended  from  the  girdle,  as  pincushions  and 
feiasors  were  formerly  worn  and  are  so  still  by  some  antiquated  ladies.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  them  also  of  silver  and  of  steel.  Some  of  the  latter  were  found  in 
Herculaneum.  Plutarch  mentions  mirrors  enclosed  in  very  rich  frumes.  Among  the 
articles  of  the  toilet  found  in  Pompeii,  are  ear-rings,  golden  and  common  ping,  and 
several  metallic  mirrors.  One  is  round  and  eight  inches  m  diameter,  the  otiier  an  ob- 
lopg  square.  They  had  them  with  plane  surfaces,  and  also  convex  and  concave.  Se- 
neca says  his  country  women  had  them  also,  equal  in  length  and  breadth  to  a  full  in'own 
person,  superbly  decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Their  luxury  in 
this  article,  seems  to  have  been  excessive,  for  the  cost  of  one  oAen  exceeded  a  mo- 
derate fortune.  The  dowry  which  the  Senate  gave  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  according 
to  Seneca,  would  not  purchase  in  his  time,  a  mirror  for  the  daughter  of  a  freedman. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  dames  had  portable  metallic  mirrors,  and  wore  them  suspended  from 
the  waist  It  is  not  a  litle  singular  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  had  them  also,  formed  of 
silver,  copper  and  its  allovs,  and  also  of  obsidian  stone.  They  had  them  plane,  convex, 
and  concave.  Had  not  tfie  art  of  making  these  mirrors  been  revived  in  the  speculnms 
of  reflecting  telescopes,  their  lustre  could  hardly  have  been  appreciated ;  and  they 
would  prolMiblv  have  been  considered  as  indifferent  substitutes  for  the  modern  looking- 

flaas.  These  last  are  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  in  ancient  Tyre,  and  of  a 
lack  colored  glass.  Fluid  lead  or  tin  was  afterwards  used.  It  was  poured  on  the 
plates  while  tSny  were  hot  from  the  fire,  and  beini^  suffered  to  cool,  formed  a  back 
which  reflected  the  image.  Looking-glasses  of  this  description  were  made  in  Venice, 
in  tbe  13th  century.  It  was  not  till  about  the  16th,  that  the  present  mode  of  coating  the 
back  with  quicksilver  and  tin  foil  was  introducod.  The  inventor  is  not  known. 
Venus  waa  sometimes  represented  with  a  speculum  m  one  hand,  and  the  astronomical 
symbol  of  the  planet  Venus  is  the  figure  of  one.  There  is  a  chemical  examination 
of  an  ancient  speculum  m  the  17th  volnme  of  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag. 

Barbers  flourished  in  the  mythologic  ages,  for  Apollo  having  prolonged  the  ears  of 
Blidas  to  a  length  resembling  those  of  a  certain  animal,  the  latter  it  is  said,  endeavored 
lo  hide  nis  a;»grace  by  his  hair,  but  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  it  from  his  barhtr. 
Bronze  razors  were  anciently  common. 
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by  its  expulsion  through  some  small  orifice,  or  by  its  escape  between  tho 
sides  of  the  case  and  the  weiglft.  This  sound  had  prooably  remained 
unnoticed  like  the  ordinary  creaking  of  a  door,  perhaps  for  years,  nnb? 
one  day  as  the  barber's  son  .was  amusing  himself  in  his  fathers  shop,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  it.  This  boy*6  subseouent  reflections  induced 
him  to  investigate  its  cause  ;  and  from  this  simple  circumstance,  he  was 
led  eventually  either  to  invent,  or  greatly  to  improve  the  hydraulic  organ, 
a  musical  instrument  of  great  celebrity  m  ancient  tiroes.  His  ingenuity 
and  industry  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  named  '  The  Delighter  in 
Works  of  Alt.'  His  studies  in  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
were  rewarded  it  is  said,  with  the  discovery  of  the  pump,  air-gun,  6re-en- 
gine,  &c.  He  also  greatly  improved  the  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  introduced  tootJied  wheels,  and  ^  even  jeurfed 
holes.  Vitruvius,  ix,  9.  These  ancient  time-keepers,  were' therefore  the 
origin  of  modem  clocks  and  watches.  Now  this  barber's  son  is  the  indi- 
vidual we  wish  to  introduce  to  the  reader,  as  Ctesibiub  of  Alexandria, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  and  mechanicians  of  antiquity-^ 
one,  whose  claims  upon  our  esteem,  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  individual,  ancient  or  modem. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  simple,  the  trivial  sound  produced  by  the 
descent  of  the  weight  in  his  father's  shop,  was  to  him,  what  the  fall  of  the 
apple  was  to  Newton,  and  the  vibration  of  the  lamp  or  chandelier  in  the 
cnurch  at  Pisa,  to  Galileo.  The  circumstance  presents  another  to  the  nu- 
merous proofs  which  might  be  adduced,  that  inquiries  into  the  causes  of 
the  most  trifling  or  insignificant  of  physical  effects,  are  sure  to  lead,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  important  results — while  to  young  men  especially,  ;' 
it  holds  out  the  greatest  encouragement  to  occupy  their  leisure  in  useral 
researches.  It  shows,  that  however  unpropitious  their  circumstances  may 
be,  they  may  by  industrious  application,  become  distinguished  in  science, 
and  may  add  their  names  to  those  of  Ctcsibius  and  Franklin,  and  many 
others — immortal  examples  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  irrepressible  per- 
severance in  the  midst  of  difficulties. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  CHAIN  OF  POTS— Ita  origin— Used  in  JoMpfa'<  well  at  Caii^>—Nttmeroaa  in  Egypt— AtteapC  at 
Belxoni  to  supertede  it  and  the  noria — Chain  of  pots  of  the  Romans,  Hindoos,  Japanese,  and  Enropeaaa— 
Described  by  Agricola — Spanuh  one— Modem  one— Applications  of  it  to  other  purposes  thaa  raisinf 
water — ^Employed  as  a  first  mover  and  substitute  for  overshot  wheels — Francini^  machine— A iitiqiiitj  of 
the  chain  of  pot»— Often  confounded  with  the  noria  by  ancient  and  modern  authors— tntrodnced  into 
Greece  by  Danaus — Opinions  of  modem  writers  on  its  antiquity — Referred  to  by  Solomon — Bobyloniaa 
engine  that  raised  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  to  supply  the  hanging  gardens — ^Ropo  pamp^-UydranUe 
Belt 

The  tympanum  and  noria  in  all  their  modifications,  have  been  consider- 
ed as  originating  in  the  gutter  or  jantii,  and  the  swapc ;  while  the  ma- 
chine we  are  now  to  examine  is  evidently  derived  from  the  primitive  cord 
and  bucket.  The  first  improvement  of  the  latter  was  the  introduction  of 
a  pulley  (No.  11)  over  which  the  cord  was  directed — the  next  was  the  ad- 
dition of  another  vessel,  so  as  to  have  one  at  each  end  of  the  rope,  (Nos. 
13  and  14)  and  the  last  and  most  important  consisted  in  uniting  the  ends 
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of  the  rope,  and  securing  to  it  a  number  of  vessels  at  equal  distances   fr.\ 
through  the  whole  of  its  length — and  the  chain  of  pots,  was  the  result. 

The  general  construction  of  this  machine  will  appear  from  an  examin- 
ation or  those  which  are  employed  to  raise  water  from  Joseph's  well 
at  "Cairo,  represented  at  page  46.  Above  the  mouth  of  each  shaft  a 
vertical  wheel  is  placed ;  over  which  two  endless  ropes  pass  and  are  sus- 
pended from  it.  These  are  kept  parallel  to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  other,  by  rungs  secured  to  them  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  when 
thus  united,. they  form  an  endless  ladder  of  ropes.  The  run^s  are  some- 
times of  wood,  but  more  frequently  of  cord  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship, 
and  the  whole  is  of  such  a  length  that  the  lowest  part  hangs  two  or  three 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  that  is  to  be  raised.  Between  the 
rungs,  earthenware  vases  (of  the  form  figured  No.  7)  are  secured  by  cords 
round  the  neck,  and  also  round  a  knob  formed  on  the  bottom  for  that  pur- 
pose. See  A,  A,  in  the  figure.  As  the  axis  of  the  two  wheels  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  two  separate  views  of  the  chains  are  repre- 
sented. In  the  lower  pit,  both  ropes  of  one  half  of  the  chain  is  seen ; 
while  in  the  upper,  the  whole  length  of  one  is  in  view.  The  vases  or 
pots  are  so  arranged  Ihat  in  passing  over  the  wheel,  they  fall  in  between 
the  spokes  which  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  latter  together,  as  shown  in 
the  section ;  and  when  they  reach  the  top,  their  contents  are  discharged 
into  a  trough.  [In  some  machines  the  trough  passes  under  one  rim  which 
U  made  to  project  for  that  purpose;  in  others,  it  is  placed  below  the  wheel 
and  between  (lie  chains.]  There  are .  in  the  upper  pit,  one  hundred  and 
thirty -eight  pots  and  the  distance  from  each  other  is  about  two  feet*  seven 
inches.  The  contents  of  each  are  twenty  cubic  inches.  The  wheels  that 
carry  the  chains  are  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  They  are  put  in  mo- 
tion by  cog  wheels  (on  the  opposite  end  of  their  axles)  working  into  oth- 
ers that  are  attached  to  the  perpendicular  shafts  to  which  the  bhnd folded 
animals  are  yoked. 

The  chain  of  pots  in  Egypt  is  named  the  Sakia.  Its  superiority  over 
the  noria  and  tympanum,  &c.  in  being  adapted  to  raise  water  from  every 
depth,  has  caused  it  to  be  more  extensively  employed  for  artificial  irriga- 
tion than  any  other  Egyptian  machine — ^hence  it  is  to  be  seen  inoperation, 
all  along  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  first  cataract. 
In  Upper  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  they  are  so  exceedingly  numerous  as  to  oc- 
cur every  hundred  yards  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not  forty  yards  apart. 
Their  numbers  and  utility  have  rendered  them  a  source  of  revenue,  for  we 
are  informed  that  each  sakia  is  taxed  twenty  dollars  per  annum,  while  the 
swape  is  assessed  at  half  that  amount.  They  are  also  common  in  Abys- 
sinia. They  were  noticed  there  by  Poncet  m  1698.  When  Sandys  was 
in  Egypt,  A.  D.  1611,  the  great  number  of  sakias  did  not  escape  his 
observation :  "  Upon  the  banks  all  along  are  infinite  numbers  of  deepe 
and  spacious  vaults  into  which  they  doe  let  the  river,  drawing  up  the  wa- 
ter into  higher  cesterns,  with  wheeles  set  round  with  pitchers,  and  turned 
about  by  buffaloes."     Travels,  page  118. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  by  an  enterprising  European  to 
supersede  the  employment  of  these  machines  in  Egypt,  which  on  account 
of  the  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  it  may  here  be  noticed. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  an  intelligent  young  man  of  Padua 
was  designed  by  his  parents  for  a  monk,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  to  receive 
an  appropriate  education.  His  inclination  however  led  him  to  prefer  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  to  that  of  theology,  and  particularly  hydrau- 
lics. Upon  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  capture  of  Rome  by  the  French,  he 
wandered  over  various  parts  of  JSurope,  supporting  himself  by  publicly  per^ 
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»  ibraung  feat*  of  agility  and  ilrenglli,  and  by  aciontiGc  exhlbilioDi;.  After 
raving  tbiu  for  Rfleen  yearn,  he  delerniinet)  to  visit  Egypt,  under  the  I>eUer 
thai  be  would  make  hia  fortune  ihero  by  iiilrojucing  nmchinery  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  pump,  as  substitutes  for  the  noria  and  chain  of  pots,  fic.  In 
June  1815,  he  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  after  some  delay  was  introdu- 
ced to  Mahommed  Ali,  (the  present  Pasha,)  who  approved  of  Kit  project, 
and  in  whose  gardens  at  Soubra,  three  miles  from  Cairo,  he  constructed 
his  machine.  But  no  sooner  was  it  conipleied  and  put  in  operation  than 
he  diucovered  in  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  cuilivatora  an  unconquerable  op- 
poiiitton  to  its  introduction.  Indeed  this  result  might  have  been  anticipa- 
ted and,  if  we  ai-e  not  mistaken,  they  were  tight  in  preferring  llieir  own 
simple  apparatus  to  an  elaborate  machine,  of  the  principli;  of  whose  action 
they  were  utterly  ignoi-ariL  Their  rejection  of  it  was  looked  upoD  as  an- 
other example  of  superstitious  adherence  to  the  imperfect  mecliBnisin  of 
former  ugea ;  but  under  all  tltc  circumstances,  it  was,  we  believe,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  their  judgment.  Thus  disappointed,  his 
brightest  hopes  blasted,  and  hia  pecuniary  resources  all  but  exhausted — 
for  he  received  no  renumeration,  either  for  the  loss  of  his  lime  or  his 
money — he,  with  an  energy  of  character  deserving  all  praise,  determined 
lo  make  the  heat  of  his  misfortunes.  He  therefore  turned  bis  attention 
to  chat  subject  which  necessarily  occurs  to  every  intelligent  stranger  in 
Egypt — its  antiqttitiet — and   while   the  British  Museum  remains,  and   the 
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be  remembered  and  respected. 
From  the  follow  in 
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durable  materials  than  either  the  an- 
cient or  modern  people  of  Asia.  "  But 
if  a  place  of  siill  greater  height  (tlian 
could  be  reached  by  the  noria)  is  lo  be 
su].plied  ;  on  the  same  axis  of  a  wheel, 
a  double  ckain  of  iron  is  wound  and  let 
down  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  ;  hav- 
ing brast  bvckcti,  each  containing  a 
coii"Ius  (seven  pints)  hanging  thereto. 
so  that  upon  the  turning  of  the  wheel, 
the  chain  revolving  round  the  axis 
raises  the  buckets  to  the  top ;  which 
when  drawn  upon  the  axis,  become  in- 
verted and  pour  into  iJie  reservoir  the 
water  they  have  brought,"  Bonk  x, 
Cup.  9,  Newton's  Trans.  As  no  re- 
ferenca  is  made  to  the  form  of  tlie  ves- 
scls,  by  Vitruvius,  we  find  thera  Wpre- 
Bi-nted  by  translators  in  a  variety  of 
shapes,  as  cylinders,  cubes,  truncated 
cniies,  pyramids,  as  well  as  portions  of, 
and  combinations  of  ihcm  all.  Some 
are  left  open  at  the  top.  and  both  with 
and  without  projecting  lips  in  front,  by 
which  to  shoot  the  contents  over  the 
edge  of  the  reservoir  as  they  pass  the 
'""■  wheel   or  drum.     Others  are  closed, 

the  water  through  an  orifice  or  short  tube   as   re- 
Fiom  the  separate  figure  of  one  of  the  vessels  it 
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wiO  be  seen  that  the  tubes  are  placed  at  the  upper  corner,  and  consequent- 
ly retain  the  water  till  the  vessels  ascend  the  drum,  when  it  is  discharged 
as  represented.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  air  from 
these  vessels,  as  they  enter  the  water,  and  also  for  its  admission  on  the 
discharge  of  the  liquid  above.  The  wheel  or  drum  which  carries  the 
chain  is,  in  this  figure,  solid,  and  cat  into  a  hexagonal  form  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping. 

There  is  also  in  old  authors  a  great  diversity  in  the  construction  of  the 
chains,  and  also  in  their  number.  Some  understand  by  the  term  '  double 
chain,*  merely  a  simple  one  doubled  and  its  ends  united ;  i.  e.  one  whose 
length  is  equal  to  double  the  space  through  which  the  water  is  to  be  ele- 
vated by  it.  Others  suppose  two  separate  ones  intended  and  placed  par- 
allel to  each  other,  the  vessels  being  connected  to  them  as  in  the  figure. 
Others  again,  and  among  them  Barbaro,  figure  two  sets  of  chains  and  pots 
carried  by  the  same  wheel.  He  has  also  made  them  pass  under  pulleys 
in  die  water,  a  useless  device,  except  when  the  chains  are  employed  in  an 
inclined  position. 

The  chain  of  pots  is  mentioned  by  most  oriental  travelers,  although  de- 
scribed by  few.  In  Terry* s  voyage  to  India  in  1615,  speaking  of  the 
tanks  ana  wells  of  the  Hindoos,  he  observes,  "  they  usually  cover  those 
welb  with  a  building  over  head,  and  with  oxen  draw  water  out  of  them, 
which  riseth  up  in  many  small  buckets,  whereof  some  are  always  going 
down,  others  continually  coming  up  and  emptying  themselves  in  troughs 
or  little  rills,  made  to  receive  and  convey  the  water,  whither  they  please." 
p.  187.  To  the  same  machine  Fryer  refers,  when  speaking  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  raising  water  from  deep  todls.  It  is  dcawn  up,  he  says,  by 
oxen  "  with  huge  leathern  buckets  or  pots  around  a  wheel."  p.  410. 
And  again  at  Surat,  it  is  drawn  up  "in  leathern  bags  upon  wheels."  p. 
104.  Had  not  toeUs  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  extracts 
from  Fryer,  we  might  have  supposed  it  was  the  noria  to  which  he  alluded. 
Tavernier  mentions  it  in  the  same  way  as  applied  to  draw  water  from 
wells  in  Persia,  p.  143.  When  required  to  raise  it  from  rivers,  they 
'were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  wneels  on  the  Orontes,  propelled  by 
the  current  when  it  was  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  purpose.  *'  As  for  the 
Euphrates,  (observes  Tavernier,)  certain  it  is  that  the  great  number  of 
mills  built  upon  it,  to  convey  water  to  the  neighboring  grounds,  have  not 
only  rendered  it  unnavigable,  but  made  it  very  dang^erous."  Lucan  in 
the  3d  book  of  his  Pharsalia  alludes  to  this  extensive  diversion  of  the  wa- 
ter for  agricultural  purposes,  in  his  time. 

But  soon  Euphratea*  parting  waves  divide, 

Covering,  like  fruitfoi  Nile,  the  country  wide. 

• 

These  mills  are  probably  similar  to  those  referred  to  by  Montanus  in 
his  account  of  Japan,  p.  296.  The  city  of  Jonda,  he  observes  was  de- 
fended by  a  strong  castle,  which  was  **  continually  supplied  with  fresh 
water  by  two  mills."     It  is  a  pity  they  were  not  described. 

The  chain  of  pots  was  used  by  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity 
and  it  still  is  employed  more  or  less  over  all  Asia  and  Europe.  Previous 
to  the  16th  century,  it  constituted  the  'waterworks'  for  supplying  Europe- 
an cities,  and  was  often  driven  by  windmills — as  it  still  is  in  Holland.  It 
seems  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  hydraulic  engines  among  half  civilized 
nations,  while  those  only  which  are  enlightened,  have  the  pump.  Even 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  made  by  different  people  of  old,  may  be 
considered  as  emblematical  of  their  national  characters.  The  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  central  and  southern  Asia,  employed  light  and  fragile  materials; 
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the  ropes  wore  fibres  of  the   palm  tree,  and  the   vessels  of  GBrlhenW'are ; 


vessels  of  brass,      The 
isily  subUued;   the   latter  item 

in  the  Gernian  mines.  Dc  Re 
!  and  vessels  are  represented 
md    propelled  by 


while  the  Romans  made  the  cli 

former  people  were  soft,  etfi-minate,  and  e 

utd  iofteKible — an  iron  race. 

It  is  described  by  AgrJcoIao*  employed 
Met«]lictt.  pp.  131,  132.  133.  The  ctiain 
of  various  forma,  and  the  latter  both  of  iro 

tread  and  water  wheels.*  In  Beason's  '  Theatre,'  A.  D.  I579|  it  is  figured 
M  worked  by  a  pendulum  and  cog  wheels — the  teeth  being  continued 
over  half  the  peripheries  only."" 

In  Spain  it  tins  remained  in  contiifual  use  since  the  conquest  and  occu- 
pation of  that  country  by  the  Romans;  and  was  perhaps  previously  imnv 
duced  by  the  Fheniciaiu,  a  people,  to  whom  Spain  was  early  iodehied 
for  many  valuable  anquiaitiona.  It  was  employed  there  by  the  NIoors  in  the 
middle  ages,  under  whom  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  &  degree  of  prosperity 
and  civiliKatiun  unexampled  during  any  subsequent  period  of  (heir  histo- 
ry. The  arta  and  nianufarlures  were  carried  to  ereat  perfection,  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in  compara- 
tive barbarism,  the  tissues  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia  were  highly  prized 
at  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the  eastern  empire.  To  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  Europe  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  inlroauction  and  dissemination 
of  many  of  the  aria  of  the  east;  among  others  they  introduced  tlieAaiatic 
system  of  agriculture,  with  its  inseparable  adjunct  artificial  irrigatiim.  We 
are  lold  ihey  divided  the  lands  into  small  fields,  whicb  were  kept  constantly 
under tillogB  j  and  "they  conveyed  water  to  the  highest  and  driest  spfiia.'*" 
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■Tlie  De  Re  '  Metalllcn'  of  George  A^icola  iit  invalunblo  fcr  iti  acrftunl  or  the  b^ 
draalic  engines  employed  in  the  mines  of  Gennam'  iu  tlie  IGlh  and  preceding  cenin 
rie*  :  being  doubtleu  minilsr  lo  thoae  used  by  the  Romaiig  in  uime  of  ^b  nme  ninei. 
and  continued  uiiinternip redly  in  ii*e.  The  linl  editjon  of  Hiie  work  was  publisbedis 
1546,  olbcn  iu  1558— lu58— 1.^1—1621— and  1057,  all  at  Basil.  Bmnel'i  •]" 
Ilu  LiUraire  el  De  L'Amalrur  de  Livrec'     Purls,  1820.     Il  is  n  copy  of  the  last 


e  ni*ke  use  of.    TliE  (lathor  was  burn  in  1494,  and  died 

-  also  KiKher'i  Hundiu  SablerrancDi.    Tom.  ii.  pp.  195, 
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No.  55.    Modern  Chain  of  Pota. 


and  thc»  Imperfect  substitutes  for  cog  wheels,  identical  with  those  of  Egypt 
and  Asia,  and  may  be  considered  a  fair  representative  of  this  machine  as 
Tised  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  ancient  world. 

No.  55,  represents  a  section  of  a  mod- 
ern machine.  The  wheel  is  placed  in  or 
over  a  cistern  designed  to  receive  the  wa- 
ter. Buckets  are  secured  to  the  chain  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  latter,  and  the 
wheel  as  it  revolves,  receives  the  cen- 
tre of  these  joints  on  the  ends  of  its 
arms,  which  are  suitably  shaped  for  the 
purpose.  The  buckets  therefore  fall  in 
between  the  arms  of  the  wheel  and  be- 
come inverted  in  passing  over  it  as  in 
the  figure. 

The  chain  of  pots  has  been  applied 
to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  has 
been  employed  for  ages,  in  cleansing 
docks,  deepening  harhorsy  &c.  The 
vessels  being  made  of  iron  and  formed 
like  wide  scoops,  are  made  to  pass  un- 
der pulleys  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 
moveable  frame,  which  is  raised  and 
lowered,  to  suit  the  varying  depth  of 
the  channel.  Besson  also  proposed  it 
to  raise  mortar,  &c.  to  the  top  of  city 
walls,  fortifications,  &c.  and  wherever 
large  quantities  were  required  ;  an  ap- 
plication of  it  that  is  worthy  of  the  *  notice  of  extensive  builders,  for  the 
time  consumed  and  exertion  expended  by  a  laborer,  in  ascending  a  long  lad- 
der or  flight  of  stairs  to  deposit  a  modern  hodful  of  mortar,  and  returning 
through  the  same  space,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  economy 
and  useful  research  that  characterizes  the  age.  The  amount  of  force  con- 
sumed in  bearing  his  own  body  twine  over  the  space,  independently  of  the 
load,  would  in  a  well  regulated  device  of  this  kind  produce  an  equal  re- 
sult, Oliver  Evans  introduced  the  chain  of  pots  into  his  mills,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  flour  and  grain  to  the  diflerent  floors. 

It  has  been  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  water  wheels.  As  the  noria, 
when  its  motion  is  reversed  by  the  admission  of  water  into  its  buckets  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  periphery,  is  converted  into  an  overshot  wheel — so 
the  chain  of  pots,  has  m  a  similar  manner,  been  made  to  transmit  power 
and  communicate  motion  to  other  machines.  In  locations  where  there  is 
a  small  supply  of  water,  but  which  falls  from  a  considerable  height,  it  be- 
comes a  valuable  substitute  for  the  overshot  wheel,  as  a  first  mover.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  obvious  application  of  it  should  not  have  occurred 
to  European  mechanicians  previous  Xj9  the  17tb  century.  It  was  designed 
by  M.  F rancini,  and  by  the  direction  of  ColHett,  the  illustrious  and  pa- 
triotic minister  of  Louis  XIV,  one  was  erected  in  1668,  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic gardens  at  Paris.  A  natural  spring  in  this  garden  supplied  water  for 
the  plants.  It  was  received  into  a  large  basin,  and  to  prevent  its  over- 
flowm^,  the  surplus  or  waste  water  was  discharged  by  a  gutter  into  a  well, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  disappeared  in  the  soil.  M.  Francini  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  fall  of  ^^te  water  in  the  well,  and  made  it  the  means  of 
raising  a  portion  of  the  spring  water  sufficiently  high  to  form  a  jet  d'eaii« 


U8  Frandnrt  Madiine.  [Book  L 

He  erected  a  chain  of  poti,  E,  B,  No.  56,  wbich  reached  from  the  bot- 
tom of  die  well  to  such  a  heisht  above  its  mouth  a^  the  water  to  fona 
the  jet  was  required  to  be  raisea.  Frt»n  the  ugper  wheel  or  druro.aBother 
chain  of  pots,  D,  C,  was  aurawnded 
and  carried  round  by  it,  the  lower  end 
dipping  into  the  water  to  be  raised 
from  the  spring-  A.  By-  this  arrange- 
ment the  weight  of  the  water  in  de- 
sceitding  the  well  in  the  buckets  of 
the  first  chain,  raised  a  smaller  portion 
(allowing  for  friction)  throo^  the 
same  space  by  the  second  one — and  a 
proportionable  quantity  still  higher. 
A  spout  conveyed  the  water  into  the 
buctcets  of  the  driving  or  tnotive  chain 
as  shown  at  B.  These  buckets  wen 
made  of  brass,  and  wide  at  the  top, 
the  better  to  receive  water  from  the 
spring ;  and  also  that  when  one  waa 
filled,  the  sarplns  might  fall  down  ita 
sides  into  the  next  one  below,  and 
from  that  to  the  third  one,  and  to  on, 
that  none  might  be  lost  by  spilling 
over.  The  buckets  of  the  ouier  chain 
were  of  the  same  form  and  mUeria], 
but  instead  of  being  open  like  the  for- 
mer, they  were  closed  on  all  aides, 
the  water  being  received  into  them  at 
A,  and  discharged  from  them  at  n, 
through  short  necks  or  tubes,  e,  t, 
which  are  upwards  when  the  buckets 
ascend,  being  connected  to  the  smaller 


upper . 


1,  conveyed  the  water  to  form  the  jet.  The  arrow  indi- 
B  the  direction  in  which  both  chains  move.  The  vessels  on  the  chain 
E.B,  Wow  B,  descending  into  the  well,  (the  bottom  of  which  is  not  shown,) 
full — whils  those  shown  at  D,  C,  are  empty. 

The  chain  of  Pot*  has  been  employed  to  work  pumps  in  mines,  to  pro- 
pel thrashing  machines,  &c.  &c.* 


There  is  much  confusion 
authors,  from  their  referring  to  it 
thus  confounding  it  with  the  tympt 
of  the  latter,  known  as  the  Persia 
ita  having  been  propelled  in  the  sai 
the  usuaTway,  (through  the  medtu: 
upon  or  within  a  wheel,  &i 


the  notices  of  the  chain  of  pols  by  ancient 
ithout  discrimination  as  a  ' w^ed'  and 
Qum  and  noria,  and  that  modification 
1  wheel.  From  the  circumstance  of 
De  manner  as  these,  viz ;  by  oxen  in 
a  of  cog  wheels,)  or  by  men  walking 
from  custom,  inadvertence,  or  from  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  its  distinctive  features,  been  classed  with  them. 
It  was  of  it  that  Stmbo  spoke,  "  which  by  wheels  and  pulleys  raised  the 
w«ter  of  the  Nile  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill  ;  and  which,  instead  of 
being  moved  by  oxen,  was  propelled  by  one  hundred  and  fifbr  slaves." 
And  when  Julius  Ceesar  was  beseiged  in  Alexandria  by  die  Egyptians, 

■See  Vol.  i,  ormachinei  spproved  bj  the  French  Academ;.    Deagiilian'  PliBoi 
Tel.  ii     Edinburgh  Encjc  Vol.  i,  896. 
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the  cliain  of  pots  was  included  among  the  "  wheels  and  other  engines/' 
by  which  the  latter  raised  water  from  the  sea  and  discharged  it  into  the 
cifltems  that  supplied  CsBsar's  army  with  fresh  water.  It  was  most  like- 
ly among  the  "  hydraulic  engines/'  which  Herodotus  observes  the  Baby- 
lonians had,  to  raise  water  from  the  Euphrates  to  irrigate  their  lands. 
Thdse  '  engines'  were  certainly  similar  to  those  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  other  neighboring  countries ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  novel  construc- 
tion, or  peculiar  to  Chaldea,  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  so 
important  a  fact,  if  he  even  omitted  (as  he  has)  to  describe  them. 

The  same  lack  of  discrimination  is  obvious  in  almost  all  the  accounts 
of  modem  as  of  ancient  authors,  respecting  this  machine.  When  they 
speak  of  wheels  for  raising  water,  it  is  as  difficult  to  ascertaip  those  to 
which  ihey  allude,  as  it  is  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Philo  and  Diodorus, 
Strabo  and  Cessar.  Thus  Tavcmier  in  his  passage  down  the  Tinis  to 
Bagdat,  remarks,  "  all  the  day  long,  we  saw  nothing  upon  either  side  of 
the  river,  but  pitiful  huts,  maae  of  the  branches  of  palm  trees,  where  live 
certain  poor  people  that  turn  the  wheels^  by  means  whereof  they  water 
the  neighbonng  ground.'*  Sometimes  the  chain  of  pots  is  mentioned  by 
travelers  as  the  Persian  wheel,  and  popular  extracts  from  theilr  works 
lend  greatly  to  perplex  enquirers  into  its  history.  When  we  met  with 
statements  from  Shaw's  travels,  that  the  Persian  wheel  was  extensively 
used  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  through  all  Egypt,  they  were  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  testimony  of  other  oriental  travelers,  and  so  foreign  to 
our  impressions  respecting  the  use  of  that  machine  in  Egypt,  that  we  had 
immediate  reference  to  his  work ;  when  the  apparent  discrepancy  was 
explained.  He  describes  and  figures  the  chain  of  pots  (sakia)  as  the* 
Pertian  whed.^  Norden  commits  the  same  error  :  "  they  likewise  employ 
the  Persian  wheel  with  ropes  of  pitchers,  which  is  turned  by  oxen.'.'^' 
Twiu  also  describes  the  Spanish  chain  of  pots  as  the  Persian  wheel,  audi' 
which  he  observes  is  used  "  all  over  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Levant."® 

Other  travelers  speak  of  it  as  the  Noria.     Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  **  Tni»> 
vels  in  theSou|h  of  Spain,"  Lon.  1811,  page  152,  says  the  Spaniards  **  use 
a  mill  of  Arabic  origin,  from  which  our  chain  pump  is  evidently  derived ; 
it  is  called  a  noria.     A  vertical  wheel  over  a  well  has  a  series  of  earthen 
jars  &slened  together  by  cords  of  Esparto,  which  descend  into  the  water 
and  fill  themselves  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel.     The  vertical  wheei 
is  put  in  motion  by  a  horizontal  one,  which  is  turned  by  a  cow.     No 
machine  can  be  more  simple."      In  the   Grande  Description  of  Egypt» 
it  is  designated  ^  Roue  a  pot9*^   instead  of  naming  it  from  the  chain,, 
its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature.     It  certainly  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  noria, except  the  pots  or  vessels  in  which  the  water  is  raised;, 
and  these  in  the  latter,  are  suspended  from  the  arms  of  inflexible  levers, . 
and  ascend  in  the  arc  oi  a  circle  ;  while  in  both  these  circumstances,  and' 
others  might  be  named,  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  them. . 
The  chain  of  pots  is  generally  named  by  French  authors,  '  Chapelei^  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  string  of  beads,  which  Roman  catholics,  Mahome- 
tans, Budhists,  &c  (like  the  Fa^ns  of  old)  use  in  repeating  their  prayers. 
This  appellation  is  sufficiently  discriminating,  and  is  appropriate  ;  certainly 
more  so  than  Piome  apoU,  since  it  serves  to  separate  this  machine  from 
every  species  of  uheds^  and  to  preserve  a  distmction  between  two  vexy 
different  classes  of  hydraulic  engines. 

The  chain  of  pots  seems  always  to  have  been  used  to  raise  water  from^ 

■  Travels,  page  337.    ^  Travels  in  Esjpt  and  Nobis,  Vol.  i,  56. 

•  Travels  throagh  Pdrtugal  and  Spam  in  1778,  and  73.    Lon.  1780,  page  3S9.- 

'Tom.  8.    Memoiis,  £.  M.    Plate  5. 
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Jofcph's  well.  If  the  location  of  this  well,  iu  peculiar  eonstructioii,  di- 
Tiiion  into  two  distinct  shafts,  the  chamber  between  them  for  the  animik 
which  propel  the  machinery,  the  passage  for  their  ascent  and  descent,  and 
its  enormous  depth,  be  maturely  considered,  it  will  appear,  we  think,  that 
no  other  machine  could  at  any  time  have  been  used,  or  intended  by  its  con- 
structors to  have  been  used  in  raising  its  w^ater ;  if  therefore  this  celebra- 
ted well  be,  as  supposed,  a  work  of  the  ancient  Egvptians,  or  a  relic  of 
Babylon,  then  the  endless  chain  of  pots  may  safely  be  regarded  as  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  that  ancient  city,  if  not,  as  it  probably  is,  modi 
more  aucienL 

It  was  probably  the  '  pump,'  which  according  to  tradition,  Danaci 
introduced  into  Greece,  a  thousand  years  before  the  building  of  Babylon 
by  the  Persians.  During  tlie  time  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  llus 
prince,  in  consef]uencc  ol  domestic  quarrels,  left  it  with  fais  family  and 
friends,  and  sailed  for  Greece.  They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Pelopnnessos 
or  the  Morea,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  at  Argos,  where  they  set- 
tled. It  is  said,  the  Greeks  did  not  at  that  time  possess  the  knowledge  o( 
obtaining  water  from  wells ;  the  companions  of  Danaus  having  been  the 
first  to  dig  them,  and  to  introduce  pumps.  Pliny  vii.  56.  If  die  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece  were  ignorant  of  wells,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  these 
■traxigers,  they  could  certainly  have  had  no  occasion  for  pmnps ;  and  it 
was  natural  for  the  Egyptians,  when  they  dug  wells,  to  introduce  their 
own  country  methods  of  obtaining  water  from  them. 

As  the  word  '  pumps,'  is  not  however  to  be  "Understood  in  the  restricted 
tense  in  which  it  is  at  present  used,  the  question  occurs,  what  kind  of  ma- 
chines were  these?  1.  They  must  have  been  simple  in  their  construction, 
for  otherwise  they  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
people,  and  such  the  Greeks  were  while  ignorant  of  wells.  2.  They 
must  have  been  of  general  application  to  the  welli  of  Greece.  3.  They 
were  such  as,  from  their  great  utility,  were  continued  in  use  through  sub- 
sequent ages,  for  tliey  were  highly  prized,  and  the  memory  of  their  intro- 
duction preserved.  4.  They  were  such  as  were  previously  used  in  Egyyit. 
Now,  of  all  ancient  devices  for  raising  water,  to  which  the  term  */nraiy 
could  with  any  propriety  be  applied,  the  chain  of  pots  is  the  only  one  that 
fulfils  the  conditions  premised.  It  is  evident  that  the  jantu  and  its  modi- 
fications aro  wholly  inap})Iicable  to  raise  water  from  wells ;  and  the  /jfm- 
panum  and  noria  arc  equally  so.  The  neape  is  not  adapted  to  deep  wells 
and  those  of  Greece  were  generally  such  :  yet  as  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  raise  water  from  small  depths,  and  was  so  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  also  introduced  by  Danaus ;  as  we  know  that  it 
was  m  common  use  in  Egypt,  in  his  time.  (See  figures  36  and  43.)  It 
must  however  have  been  of  extremely  limited  application  to  wells  on  ac- 
count of  their  depth.  (See  page  38.)  The  moaem  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
raise  water  with  it  only  about  seven  feet ;  and  from  the  figures  just  referred 
to,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  time  of  Danaus,  it  was  raised  no  higher  .bv  it 
but  if  its  application  was  even  extended  in  Greece,  to  elevate  water  from 
twice  that  depth,  its  employment  in  wells  must  have  been  comparatively 
trifling. 

It  could  not  have  been  the  chain  pumpy  for  it  does  not  appear,  that 
either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were  acquainted  with  that  machine.  Vi- 
truvius  is  silent  respecting  it.  Nor  can  we  suppose  any  thing  like  the 
atmoepherU:  or  forcing  pump  intended— even,  if^  it  could  be  proved  thtt 
both  were  then  known.     They  are  too  complex  to  have  been  at  all  suited 

the  Greeks  at  that  remote  age.     Indeed  they  are  altog^ether  woithleti 
i  rude  people,  who  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  in  order,  or  to  detect 
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die  causes  of  their  ceasing  to  act.  But  that  the  '  pumps'  of  Danaus  were 
some  kind  of  bucket  machines,  like  the  chain  of  pots,  is  inferable  from 
the  account  of  his  daughters'  punishment.  They  were  condemned  to  draw 
water  from  deep  wells,  and  would  of  course,  use  the  machines  their  &• 
ther  introduced.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  vessels  in  which  they  raised 
tbe  liquid  Jeaked  so  much,  that  the  water  escaped  from  them  ere  it  reach- 
ad  the  surface — hence  their  endUss  punishment.  The  witty  remark  of 
BioD  implies  the  same  thing.  A  person  speaking  of  the  severe  punish- 
ment  of  these  young  women,  in  perpetually  drawmg  water  in  vessels  full 
of  holes,  he  remarked,  **  I  should  consider  them  much  more  to  be  pitied 
were  they  condemned  to  draw  water  in  vessels  without  holes."  Hence, 
we  infer  that  the  Egyptian  sakia  or  chain  of  pots,  was  the  'pump'  in- 
troduced by  Danaus,  and  that  to  it  tradition  refers.  It  was  the  only  ons 
to  which,  from  its  construction,  and  adaptation  to  every  depth,  the  name 
of  *  pump'  could  have  been  applied — while  from  its  simplicity  and  efE- 
dency,  it  was  a  gift  of  no  ordinary  valu^  to  the  Greeks ;  and  the  introduc- 
tioD  of  it  into  their  country  was  worthy  of  being  preserved  from  oblivion. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  in  uninterrupted  use  there  since  the  age  of 
Danaus ;  although  history  may  not  have  preserved  any  record  or  repre- 
sentation of  so  early  an  employment  of  it.  It  is  still  used  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  throughout  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  At 
Smyrna  it  is  as  common  as  a  pump  with  us.  In  "  Voyage  Pittoresque  de 
la  Grece,"  Paris,  1782,  Plate  49,  contains  a  drawing,  and  page  9  a 
description  of  one  in  a  garden  at  Scio,  the  ancient  Chios,  and  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  the  same  name.  It  is  similar  to  the  one  represented  in 
No.  54,  and  is  doubtless  identical  with  those  employed  in  the  same  cities, 
when  Homer  was  bom  near  the  forjmer,  and  when  he  kept  a  school  in 
the  latter. 

On  the  antiquity  of  this  and  preceding  machines,  we  add  the  opinions  of 
reoetit  uiiters;  *'  A  traveler  standing  on  the  edsfe  of  either  the  Libyan  or 
Arabian  desert,  and  overlooking  Egypt,  would  l>ehold  before  him  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  prospects  ever  presented  to  human  eyes.  He  would 
survey  a  deep  valley,  bright  with  vegetation,  and  teeming  with  a  depres- 
sed but  laborious  population  engaged  in  the  various  labors  of  agriculture. 
He  would  see  opposite  to  him  another  eternal  rampart,  which,  with  the 
one  he  stands  upon,  shuts  in  this  valley,  and  between  them  a  mighty  river, 
flowing  in  a  winding  course  from  the  foot  of  one  chain  to  the  other,  fur- 
nishing lateral  canals,  whence  the  water  is  elevated  by  wheels  and  buck- 
ets of  the  rudest  structures,  worked  sometimes  by  men  and  sometimes  by 
cattle,  and  no  doubt  identical  with  the  process  in  use  in  the  days  of  Sesot- 
tris.**^  **  These  methods"  (of  raising  water  to  irrigate  the  land,)  "  are  not 
the  invention  ^f  the  modem  Egyptians,  but  have  been  used  from  time  im- 
tmemarial  without  receiving  the  smallest  improvement*^^  **  Even  the  creak- 
ing sound  of  the  water  wheels,  as  the  blindfolded  oxen  went  round  and 
round,  and  of  the  tiny  cascades  splashing  from  the  string  of  earthen  pots 
into  the  trough  which  received  and  distnouted  the  water  to  the  wooden 
canals ;  were  not  iisagreeable  to  my  ears,  since  they  called  up  before  the 
imagination,  the  primitive  ages  of  mankind,  the  rude  contrivances  of  the 
early  kings  of  Egypt,  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  which  have  icfi- 
iergone  little  change  or  improvement  up  to  the  present  hour^^ 

■  Like  every  other  machine  that  has  yet  been  named,  the  date  of  its  ori- 
;& . — 

*  Korth  American  Review,  Jan.  1839.    p.  185-6.     ^  History  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Fkench  and  Briliih  Amdes  in  Egypt    Newcastle  1809.    Vol.  i,  page  9i. 
« St  John,  "  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali."    Vol.  i,  ICK  " 
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^^  gin  IS  unknown.  From  its  simplicity,  its  ob\'iou8  derivation  from  the  prim- 
"X'  itive  cord  and  bucket,  its  employment  over  all  Asia  and  Egypt  at  the 
present  time,  and  its  extensive  use  in  the  ancient  world ;  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  great  antiquity.  Vitruvius  is  alike  silent  respecting  the 
origin  of  this,  as  of  the  noria  and  tympanum,  and  doubtless  for  the  same 
reason — their  origin  extended  too  far  into  the  abyss  of  past  ages  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  singular  that  the  ancients,  who  attributed  almost  eveij 
agricultural  and  domestic  implement  to  one  or  other  of  their  deities,  BhonU 
not  have  derived  the  equally  important  machines  for  raising  water  from  a 
similar  source.  The  origin  of  the  plough  they  gave  to  Osiris,  of  the  kan€W 
to  Occator,  the  rake  to  Sarritor,  the  scythe  to  Saturn,  the  tickU  to  Cerei, 
the  flail  to  Triptolemus,  &c.;  and  as  they  attributed  the  art  of  matnmng 
ground  to  a  god,  they  surely  ought  to  have  given  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines to  irrigate  it  to  another. 

To  the  chain  of  pots,  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  beautiful  description  of 
the  decay  and  death  of  the  human  body,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Eccleu- 
astes :  **  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken; 
or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cis- 
tern." In  the  east,  the  chain  is  almost  uniformly  made  of  cord  or  rope; 
and  the  former  part  of  the  passage  appears  to  refer  to  the  ends,  which 
are  spliced  or  tied  together,  becoming  loosened,  when  the  vessels  would 
necessarily  be  broken,  for  the  whole  would  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  an  occur- 
rence which  is  not  uncommon.  The  term  silver  cord,  is  expressive  of  ita 
whit4n%esSt  the  result  of  its  constant  exposure  to  water  and  the  bleaching 
effect  of  the  sun's  rays  :  and  golden  bowl  refers  to  the  red  earthenware 
pots  or  vases,  in  which  the  water  is  raised.  Both  pots  and  cords  stream- 
ing with  water,  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  presented  to  the  vivid  imagina- 
tions of  the  orientals,  striking  resemblances  to  burnished  gold  and  silver. 
The  circulation  of  the  stream  of  life  in  man,  (his  blood)*  its  interruption 
in  disease  and  old  age,  his  energies  failing,  and  the  mechanism  of  his 
frame  wearing  out,  and  at  last  ceasing  forever  to  move;  are  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  endless  or  circulating  cord  of  this  machine;  its  raising  living 
waters  and  dispersing  them  through  various  channels,  as  so  many  streams 
of  life,  until  its  vessels,  the  pitchers,  become  broken,  and  the  flow  of  the 
strean^ interrupted,  and  the  wheel,  upon  which  its  movements  depended, 
becoming  deranged,  broken,  and  destroyed. 

That  the  pots  or  vases  are  frequently  broken,  we  learn  from  numerons 
travelers.  In  the  account  of  Joseph's  well,  in  the  Chrande  Description^  it 
^  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  in  constant  attendance,  to  keep  the 
animals  which  move  it  from  stopping,  and  1o  replace  the  pitchers  thai  are 
broken.  And  that  the  wheels  were  often  deranged  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, when  we  consider  how  exceedingly  rude  and  imperfect  is  their 
construction  over  all  the  east.  The  surprise  of  travelers  has  often  been 
elicited  by  their  continuing  to  work  at  all,  while  exhibiting  eveiy  symptom 
of  derangement  and  decay.  "  The  water  wheels,  pots,  ropes,  «c."  sajs 
Mr.  St.  John,  "had  an  extremely  antique  and  dilapidate'd'appearanpe;  ai»dl, 
if  much  used,  would  undoubtedly  fall  to  pieces."^  We  are  told  that  a 
more  striking  picture  of  rude  and  imperfect  mechanism  could  scarcely  be 
conceived ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  '  Egyptian  Wheel'  as  an  em- 
blem of  inst^Mity,  had  reference  to  its  defective  construction  and  coi^ 
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•That  the  circiilation  of  the  blood  was  known  to  the  ancienti,  see  Datem'  *IiiqaiiT 
'  the  origin  of  the  discoveries  attriboted  to  the  Modems.'  Lob.  1769,  pp.  810,  m 
^t  and  Mohammed  Ali,  i,  186, 127. 
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stant  liability  to  derangement,  as  much  eo  as  to  its  rotary  movement.  Nor  d^ 
is  it  likely  that  they  were  much  superior  at  any  time  in  Judea,  for  the  ^^ 
Jews  never  cultivated  the  arts  to  any  extent.  The  mechanics  among 
them  when  they  left  Egypt  were  probably  more  numerous  and  expert 
than  during  any  subsequent  period  of  their  history.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury B.  C.  when  Saul  began  to  reign,  there  was  not  a  blacksmith  in  the 
land,  or  one  that  could  forffe  iron ;  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  although  David  at  his  death  left  numerous  artificers,  when  his 
ton  built  the  temple  and  his  own  palace,  he  obtained  mechanics  from  Tyre. 
It  is  moreover  possible  that  the  plaints  and  moanings  incident  to  old 
age,  '  when  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden  and  desire  shall  fail,'  were 
also  intended  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  perpetual  creaking  of  these  rickety 
machines,  as  indicative  of  approaching  dissolution.  The  harsh  noise  they 
make  has  been  noticed  by  several  travelers.  St.  John  speaks  of  the  creak- 
ing sound  of  the  water  wheels ;  and  Stephens,  in  his  *  Incidents  of  Travel,' 
observes,  '*  it  was  moonlight,  and  the  creaking  of  the  water  wheels  on 
the  banks,  (of  the  Nile)  sounded  like  the  moaning  sjSirit  of  an  ancient 
Egypttan." 


ON  THE  ENGINE  THAT  RAISED  WATER  FROM  TIIE  EUPHRATES  TO  SUPPLY  THE 

HANGING  GARDENS  AT  BABYLON. 

There  is  a  machine  noticed  by  ancient  authors,  which  probably  belongs 
to  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  it  is  by  far  tlie  most  interesting  hydraulic 
engine  mentioned  in  history.  Some  circumstances  connected  with  it,  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  constructed  and  used  in  the  most  ancient 
and  most  splendid  city  of  the  postdiluvian  world ;  a  city  which  according 
to  tradition  existed  like  Joppa,  before  the  deluge:  viz.  Babylon — a  city 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  builders  of  Babel;  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  Nimrod;  extended  and  beautified  by  SemiramU; 
and  which  reached  its  acme  of  unrivaled  splendor  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  engine  which  raised  ihe  water  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  top  of  the 
walls  of  this  city,  to  supply  the  pensile  or  hanging  gardens,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  the  water  was  elevated  by  it, 
the  most  famous  hydraulic  machinery  of  modern  ages  ;  and  like  most  of 
the  works  of  the  remote  ancients,  it  appears  to  have  home  the  impress  of 
those  mighty  intellects,  who  never  suffered  any  physical  impediment  to 
interfere  with  the  accomplishment^ of  their  designs;  and  many  of  whose 
works  almost  induce  us  to  beru»ve  that  men  *  were  giants  in  those  days/ 
The  walls  of  Babylon,  according  to  Herodotus,  i,  178,  were  350  feet  high! 
Piodorus  Siculus  and  others  make  them  much  less;  but  the  descriptions 
of  them  by  the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  were  applicable  only,  after  the  Per- 
sians under  Darius  Hystaspes  retook  the  city  upon  its  revolt,  and  demo- 
lished, or  rather  reduced  their  height  to  about  50  cubits  ;  whereas  the  fa- 
ther of  history  gives  their  ori^nal  elevation,  and  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, his  statement  is  believed  to  be  correct.  He  is  the  oldest  author 
who  has  describeel  them;  and  he  visited  Babylon  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  death;  and  four  hundred  before  Dio- 
dorus  flourished.  Ho  has  recorded  tlie  impressions  which  at  that  time, 
the  city  made  on  his  mind,  in  the  following  words,  "  its  internal  beauty 
and  magnificence  exceed  whatever  has  come  within  my  knowledge;"  and 
fierodotus,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  splen- 
did cities  of  Egypt  and  the  east.  Had  not  the  pyramids  of  Geezer,  the 
Ceninles  and  tombs  of  Thebes  and  Karnac,  the  artificial  lake?  and  canals 
of  Egypt,  the  wall  of  China,  the  caves  of  EUora  and  Elephanta,  &c. 
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Mf'r  come  down  to  our  times;  descriptions  of  them  by  ancient  authors,  would 
have  been  deemed  extravagant  or  fabulous,  and  their  dimensions  reduced 
to  assimilate  them  with  the  works  of  modern  times:  so  strongly  are 
we  inclined  to  depreciate  the  labors  of  tlie  ancients,  whenever  they 
greatly  excel  our  own.  According  to  Berosus,  who  is  quoted  by  Jose- 
phuB,  Antiq.  x,  11,  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  constructed  these  gardens^ 
so  that  the  prophet  Daniel  must  have  witnessed  their  erection,  and  alio 
that  of  the  hydraulic  engine ;  for  he  was  a  young  man  when  taken  a  c^ 
tive  to  Babylon  in  the  beginning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  and  ho  ocii> 
tinued  there  till  the  death  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  successor.  Anytii^ 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  a  Mede,  and  as  Babylon  was  sitnaied 
on  an  extensive  plain,  she  very  sensibly  felt  the  loss  of  the  hills  and 
woods  of  her  native  land.  To  supply  this  loss  in  some  degree,  these  fa- 
mous gardens,  in  which  large  forest  trees  were  cultivated,  were  con- 
structed. They  extended  in  terraces  formed  one  above  another  to  the 
top  of  the  city  walls,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  moisture, 
the  engine  in  question  was  erected.^ 

As  no  account  of  the  nature  of  this  machine  has  been  preserved,  we 
arc  left  to  conjecture  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  constructed,  from 
the  only  datum  afforded,  viz :  the  height  to  which  it  raised  the  water. 
We  can  easily  conceive  how  water  could  have  been  supplied  to  the  upp^ 
most  of  these  gardens  by  a  terics  of  machines,  as  now  practised  in  the  east 
to  carry  water  over  the  highest  elevations — ^but  this  is  always  mentioned 
as  a  tingle  engine,  not  a  series  of  them.  Had  its  location  been  determin- 
ed, that  circumstance  alone,  would  have  aided  materially  in  the  investi- 
gation ;  but  we  do  not  certainly  know  whether  it  was  placed  on  the  highest 
terrace — on  a  level  with  the  Euphrates— -or  at  some  intermediate  elevation. 
The  authors  of  tlie  Universal  History  remark,  "  upon  the  uppermost,  of  these 
terraces  was  a  reservoir,  supplied  by  a  certain  engine,  from  whence  the 
gardens  on  the  other  terraces  were  supplied."  They  do  not  say  where  the 
engine  itself  was  located.  Rollin  places  it  on  the  highest  part  of  the  gar- 
dens :  **  In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  engine  or  kind  of  pump  by 
which  the  water  was  drawn  up." 

The  statement  of  an  engine  having  been  erected  at  the  top  is  probably 
correct,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  the  ancients  at  that  period  possessed 
any  machine  which,  like  the  forcing  pump,  projected  water  above  ilsfff. 
Ancient  machines,  (and  every  one  which  we  have  yet  examined,  is  an  ex- 
ample,) did  not  raise  water  higher  than  their  own  level.  But  if  sucking 
and  forcing  pumps  were  then  known  and  used  in  Babylon,  a  period  howev- 
er, anterior  to  that  of  their  alleged  invention,  of  at  least  500  years,  still  if 
this  engine  was  placed  on  the  uppermost  terrace,  both  would  have  been 
wholly  inapplicable.  If  therefore  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  en- 
gine was  a  modification  of  one  of  those  ancient  machines,  which  we  have 
already  examined ;  we  are  not  led  to  this  conclusion  by  supposing  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  Babylon  at  the  period  of  its  construction,  to  have 
been  too  crude  and  imperfect  to  admit  of  more  complex  or  philosophical 

■  Paintings  found  in  Pompeii,  represent  Villas  of  two  storieK  having  trees  planted  on 
their  rools.  These  kind  of  gardens  were  probably  not  very  uncommon  m  ancient 
times  in  the  east,  though  none  [)erhapg  ever  equaled  those  of  Babylon.  They  bara 
been  continued  to  modern  times  in  Asia.  Tavernier,  when  in  Bagnagar  (the  modem 
Hyderabad)  the  capital  of  (iolconda,  found  the  roofs  of  the  large  courts  of  tho  palate 
terraced  and  containing  wardens,  in  which  were  trees  of  such  immense  size  '*  that  itji 
a  thing  of  great  wonder  now  those  arches  should  bear  so  vast  a  burdeu."  The  origin 
of  these  and  of  the  city  was  similar  to  that  of  tho  Babylonian  gardens.  The  King  ■! 
^  importunity  of  Nagar,  one  of  his  wives,  founded  the  city  and  named  it  afler  hv 

IfMyfei^-i.  e,  "  the  gard«M  of  Nagar." 
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apparatus — on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  BahylonianB  carried  manj 
of  the  arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  refinement.  "  They  were  great  con-  !" 
trivers,'*  in  this  respect,  and  "  fell  short  of  no  one  nation  under  the  sun, 
so  far  from  it,  that  they  in  a  great  measure  showed  the  way  to  every  na- 
tion besides/'  Univer.  His.  Vol.  i,  933.  Besides,  it  is  certainly  more 
philosophical  to  suppose  this  famous  engine  to  have  been  a  modification 
of  some  machine,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  used  in  Chaldea  at 
diot  time,  and  capable  of  producing  the  results  ascribed  to  the  Babylonian 
ensine,  than  of  any  other  of  which  that  people  possibly  knew  nothing. 

Of  fldl  ancient  machines,  the  chain  of  pots  was  certainly  the  best  adapt- 
ed lor  the  purpose,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only  one  that  could,  with 
any  regard  to  permanency  and  effect,  have  been  adopted.  It  stands,  and 
justly  so,  at  the  head  of  all  ancient  engines  for  raising  water  through  great 
elevations ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  machine  could  now  be 
produced  belier  adapted  for  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon-— either  in  the 
economy  and  simplicity  of  its  consti-uction ;  durability  and  effect;  or  be 
less  liable  to  derangement,  less  expensive,  or  less  difficult  for  ordinary 
people  to  repair.  The  project  of  raising  water  through  a  perpendicular 
elevation,  exceeding  three  hundred  feet,  in  numerous  vessels  attached  to 
an  endless  chain,  would  probably  startle  most  of  our  mechanicians ;  and 
•omc  might  suppose  that  the  fceigJU  of  so  long  a  chain,  if  made  of  inm, 
would  overcome  the  tenacity  of  the  metal ;  but  almost  all  the  works  of 
the  remote  ancients  partook  of  the  same  bold  features.  Magnitv-d^  in  some 
of  their  machines,  is  as  surprising  as  in  other  departments  of  their  labors. 
Their  engineers  seem  to  have  carried  it  to  an  extent  that  in  modern  days, 
would  be  considered  as  verging  on  the  limits  of  the  natural  properties  of 
materials. 

That  the  chain  of  pots  was  the  standard  machine  for  raising  water  mi 
quantities  from  great  deptJis  would  appear  from  Vitnivius,  since  it  is  the 
only  one  adapted  for  that  purpose  which  he  has  described,  except  the 
"  machine  of  Ctcsibius ;"  and  as  he  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
'*  various  machines  for  raising  water,"  and  his  profession  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer would  necessarily  render  him  familiar  with  the  best  of  thein,  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  other  having  been  in  previous  use. 
That  the  engine  at  Babylon  was  no  other  than  the  chain  of  pots,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  employment  of  the  latter  in  Joseph's  well,  where  it 
raises  water  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  ascribed  to  the  former ; 
and  if  the  subject  were  of  sufficient  intorcst,  we  think  a  connection  might 
be  traced  between  them,  if  Joseph's  well  be,  as  supposed,  a  relic  of  Egypt- 
ian Babyloiu  Both  Egypt  and  Chaldea  were  subject  to  the  same  monarch 
at  the  time  that  city  was  built.  Twenty  two  or  three  years  only  had  elapsed 
after  Nebucliadnezzar's  death  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and  with  it  the 
empire ;  and  nine  years  after  he  was  succeeded  by  hu  son  Carnbyses,  who 
when  in  Eo;ypt,  it  is  alleged,  founded  a  city  on  the  site  of  modem  Cairo, 
and  named  it  after  old  Babylon.  Carnbyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five 
months.  If,  therefore,  the  Babylonian  machine  was  superior  to  the  '  chain 
of  pots,'  (and  it  must  have  been,  if  it  differed  at  all  from  the  latter,  for 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  selected,)  then  it  would,  we  think,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  been  adopted  also  in  Joseph's  well,  in  which  the 
water  was  required  to  be  elevated  to  about  the  same  height  as  in  the 
hanging  gardens.  Besides,  if  it  possessed  peculiar  advantages,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  preierved  in  use,  as  well  as  the  chain  of  pots,  for  the 
wealth,  comfort,  and  even  existence  of  the  people  of  the  east,  have  at  all 
times  depended  too  much  upon  such  machines  to  suffer  any  valuable  one  ■ 
to  be  lost. 
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But  wai  the  chnii  of  this  madiine  fortned  of  metal,  or  of  ropeal  Of 
lite  latter  we  hare  do  doubt.  Theyaregenerally  made  of  flax  or  fibres  of  tW 
palm  tree  >t  the  preient  day  over  all  the  eut  In  ^reat  elerations,  ehaiM 
of  rope  pOBieu  important  advantages  over  thooe  of  metal,  in  th«r  supe- 
rior hglilneu,  being  free  from  corroBion,  and  the  faeilit;^  of  repairing  tbem. 
But  by  far  the  most  interesting  problem  connected  with  the  Babyloiiiu 
engine  is,  wai  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  rused  by  it  to  ibe  highest  (b^ 
race  at  a  sikole  lift  I  If  we  had  not  been  iuformcd  of  one  reeerroir  oulj. 
on  the  upper  tens«e  "  from  whence  the  gardens  on  the  others  n-cre  wtff^ 
ed,"  we  should  hare  supposed  the  water  really  raised  as  in  Joseph's  w«I|, 
i.  e.  by  two,  or  even  more  separate  chains ;  and  as  it  is,  we  cannot  betterc 
that  so  ingenious  a  people  as  the  Babylonians  would  mise  the  whole  of 
the  water  which  the  gardens  required  to  the  uppermost  terisce,  when  ilw 
greaUU  portimt  of  it  was  not  wanted  half  so  high.  As  the  sisc  of  the  let^ 
races  diminished  as  they  approached  the  lop  of  the  walls,  it  is  probable  that 
full  two  thirds  of  the  water  was  consumed  within  one  hundred  fret  of  ths 
ground.  Wc  therefore  conclude  that  thts  famous  engine  was  composed 
of  St  least  two,  and  probably  more,  separate  chains  of  pots;  and  even  tbei^ 
it  mi^ht  wiih  as  much  propriety,  be  noticed  by  ancient  authors  as  a  jm^ 
machine,  as  that  at  Cairo  still  ia,  by  all  modern  travelers.  Winkelmn 
say,  the  famous  gardens  al  Babylon  had  canals,  some  of  "  which  wet* 
supplied  by  pumps  and  other  engines."  And  Kircher  in  hig  T^rrii  BMk  ' 
1679,  represents  fountains  and^eC*  d'nnt  on  every  terrace. 


e  that  belongs  to  this  chapter.  Erety  penoi 
«  disj>ersf'd  over  extended  surfaces,  and  nf  too  lim- 
se  of  a  vessel  to  scoop  it  up,  ■ 


There  is  another  dui 
knowa.ihat  where  wute 

itcd  depth  to  allow  the  uee  ai  a  vessel  to  scoop  it  up,  various  substances 

areem|.i.>yed  to  absorb  it,  as  sponge  and  woolen  rags,  and  from  which  it  is 

sepanled  by  pressure.     A  housemaid,  wlien  washing  a  floor,  thus  collects 

in  a  clolh  the  liquid  di»pt'rEed   in  the   purifying  process;   and  by  wring- 

g  retunif  it  to  tho  vessel.     The  process  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 

foptcd  to  raise  watir  in  Vera'u  Kope  Tump.     See  No.  57. 

Tbis  machine  consiats  of  one  or  tnore  eDtUeM  ropes,  fonrd  of  Iooh^ 
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nnin  wool  or  hone  hair,  and  stretched  on  two  pulleys  like  the  endless 
ckin  of  pots.  These  pulleys  have  grooves  formed  on  their  surfaces  for 
the  reception  o£  the  ropes.  One  of  them  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a 
well,  and  the  other  suspended  in  or  secured  to  the  bottom.  A  rapid  mo- 
UOD  is  communicated  to  the  upper  pulley,  by  a  multiplying  wheel,  and 
the  ascending  side  of  each  rope  then  carries  up  the  water  absorbed  by  it ; 
and  which  is  separated  from  it  when  passing  over  the  upper  pulley,  partly 
by  centrifugal  force,  and  partly  by  being  squeezed  in  the  deep  groove,  or 
Mf  passing  through  a  tube  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  the  beginning  of 
it  motion,  the  column  of  water  adhering  to  the  rope,  is  always  less  than 
wben  it  has  been  worked  for  some  time,  and  continues  to  increase  till  the 
nmmnding  air  partakes  of  its  motion.  By  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  man, 
uoe  gallons  of  water  were  raised  by  one  of  these  machines  from  a  well^ 
ninety-five  feet  deep,  in  one  minute.     Adam's  Philos.  Vol.  iii,  494. 

The  HYDRAULIC  BELT  is  a  similar  contrivance.  It  is  an  endless  double 
buidof  woolen  cloth,  passing  over  two  rollers,  as  in  figure  57.  It  is  driven 
with  a  veloci^  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  per  minute ;  when  the  water 
eontaioed  between  the  two  surfaces  is  carried  up  and  discharged  as  it  passes 
over  the  upper  roller,  by  the  pressure  of  the  band.  Some  machines  c^ 
thii  kind  are  stated  to  have  produced  an  effect  equal  to  seventy«five  per 
cesL  of  the  power  expended,  while  that  of  ordinary  pumps  seldom  ex- 
cnds  sixty  per  cent.    See  Lon.  Mechan.  Mag.  Vol.  xxix,  page  431. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Tri  SctcW'-An  orifiiial  derice— Varknu  modot  of  constructing  it — ^RooMa  Screw— Oft0B  re-inrented 
"furadiKcd  into  England  from  Qermany— Combination  of  several  to  raise  water  to  great  elevati— s 
Vin)iu  of  Worcester's  proposition  relating  to  it,  exemplified  by  M.  Patiu — Ascent  or  water  in  it 
''"■Miy  considered  inexplicable— its  history — Not  in%'ented  by  Arckimedua— Supposed  to  have  been  in 
**'^J9m  ia  Egypt — Vitrnvius  silent  respecting  its  author— Cooon  its  inventor  or  nt-ioventor — This  phi- 
H«I>ker  fsaoos  for  his  flattery  of  Ptolemy  aud  Berenice — DinociatRs  the  architect— ^u*>pcnsion  of  metad- 
'*  "l>itsbces  without  support — ^The  screw  not  attributed  to  Archimedes  till  after  his  death — ^Invcrtiona 
^>  fives  to  others  than  their  authors— Screws  used  as  ship  pumps  by  the  Grerkf — Flatterers  liko 
^^**w  too  often  found  among  men  of  science — Dedications  of  European  writers  often  bltts|»>iemous — 
Bereditsry  titles  and  distinctions — ^Their  acceptance  unworthy  of  philosopkcrt — Evil  influence  of  Kien- 
li^  Bn  JD  accepting  them — ^Their  denunciation  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  framers  of  tho 
^•8.Coastitatioii— Their  extinction  in  Europe  desirable — ^Tlato,  Solon,  and  Socrates— George  HI — 
^^^^tt  IV— James  Watt— A rago— Description  of  the  *  Syracusan,'  a  ship  built  by  Archimedes,  in 
*^  the  Screw  Pump  was  used. 

The  Cociileon  or  Egyptian  Screw,  the  machine  next  doscrWycd  by 
vitruvius,  is,  in  every  respect,  the  most  orisrinal  one  of  which  lie-  luis  jriv- 
en  an  account.     Unlike  the  preced in «(,  which  appear  to  havf»  l^rrri   in  a 
STeat  mcmsare  deduced  from  each  other,  it  forms  a  species  of  itself;  nnd 
whoever  was  its  inventor,  he  has  left  in  it  a  proof  of  liis   ^renins,  and  a 
Wing  monument  of  his  skill.     If  it  l>e  not  the  earlieHt  liydrnulic  enrrino 
tfcu  was  composed  of  tuhr^,  or  in  the  cnnstniction  of  whirli  tliey  were  in- 
troduced, it  certainly  is  the  oldest  one  known  of  that  descrirition ;  and  in 
iti  mode  of  operation   it  differs  essentially  from  all  other  ancient  tulje  ma 
dunes  ;  in  the  latter  the  tubes  merely  serve  as  conduits  for  the  ascending' 
Witar.and  as  tnch  are  at  rest;  while  in  the  screw  it  is  the  tubes  theiofoivet 
h  motion  that  nines  the  liquid. 

♦  18 
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Thit  machine  Iim  been  conitineted  in  a.  variety  of  wayi.     Snmetiine* 
Ij  wintlm^,  in  the   maimer  of  «  screw,   one   or  more  flexible  tube* 
(generallv  of  lead  or  strtMiff  Iratb- 
er)  round  a   cylinder  of  wood  or 
iron.     Thia  cylinder  ia  auslained 
by  gudgeons  in   auch  a  poaitiun, 
that  at  whatever  angle  with  the 
horizon  it  ii  uted,  the  plane  of 
\  the  helix  must  always  be  indinrd 
to  its  axia  at  a  greaier  angle ;  oth- 
erwise no  water  conlil  be  r»ised 
by  it  any   more  than  hy  turning 
it  in   the   wrong  direction.     Tlie 
lower  end  being  irameraed  in  wa- 
ter, the  liquid. eiitera  the  tube  aud 
is  gradually  raiied  by  each  revo- 
luuon  until  it  in  diachargcd  above. 
These  machioea    are  coinmoDly 
I   used  at  an  inclination  to  the  faon- 
son  of  about  45°,  although  they 
i   somptimea  are  placed  at  60*.    See 
>   the  figure. 

Na.58.  Btnw.  Inflpod  of  tubes  wound  round 

a  cylinder,  large  grooves  were  sometimes  formed  in  the  lalier  and  cover- 
ed by  boards  or  sheets  of  metal,  closely  nailed  to  the  surfaces  between 
the  grooves — so  that  the  latter  might  DC  considered  as  tabes  sunk  into 
the  cylinder,  instead  of  being  folded  round  its  exterior. 


No.  so.    RoBuSenw. 

Another  mode  was  to  maitc  the  threads  of  plank,  arranged  as  a  helix 
round  a  solid  cylinder,  which  was  lilted  wiih  journals,  and  made  to 
revolve  in  s.  fixed  hollow  cylinder  of  the  same  length  ;  the  edges  or  ex- 
tremitiea  of  the  threads  nibbing  against  the  sides  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
sequently producing  the  same  ttFicr  as  No.  56.  This  modilication  of  the 
coehleon  is  known  as  the  German  Snnil.  It  han  this  advantage,  that  tt 
may  be  worked  in  an  open  channel,  or  half  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  whole 
one,  since  il  is  only  the  lower  half  of  the  latter,  that  is  essential  to  the 
e  operation  of  raising  water.  Machines  of  this  kind  of  large  dimen- 
M»  have  long  been  employed  by  the  Dutch,  and  are  getwrmlly  dtiren 
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by  windmill^  But  the  outer  cylindev  is  more  generally  fixed  to  tliQ 
edges  of  the  helix,  and  turned  with  it.  It  was  made  in  this  manner  fajjr 
the  ancient  Romans ;  the  outer  cylinder  or  case  was  of  plank,  well  joint- 
ed together,  and  nailed  to  the  edges  of  the  screw,  and  the  whole  cemented 
with  pilch,  and  bound  together  by  iron  hoops.  It  was  moved  like  the 
noria^  dec.  "  by  the  walking  of  men."  Vitruvius,  B.  x,  Chap.  11.  See 
No.  59. 

The  screw  as  represented  in  the  preceding  figures,  has  never  been  lost 
to  the  world  since  its  invention,  although  it  has  long  been  unknown  in  that 
country  in  which  it  was  devised — Egypt.  It  appears  early  in  printed 
books.  In  the  first  German  edition  of  Vegetius,  (1511)  it  is  hgured,  and 
nearly  in  a  vertical  position.  A  laborer  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and.  a 
sword  at  his  side,  is  ieated  across  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  turns  it  by  a 
crank.* 

Like  almost  every  other  hydraulic  engine,  the  screw  has  often  been 
re-invented.  Cardan  mentions  a  blacksmith  of  Milan,  who  imagining  him- 
self its  original  inventor,  '*  for  joy,  ran  out  of  his  wits,"  and  the  writer 
recollects  when  a  boy,  hearing  of  an  ingenious  shoemaker  m  much  the 
same  predicament  It  appears  to  have  been,  like  other  machines  for  the 
same  purpose,  introduced  into  England  from  Germany.  *^  The-  Holland- 
en,  (says  Switzer,)  have  long  ago,  as  some  books  that  I  have  seen  of 
theirs  of  fortification  intimate,  us'd  them  in  draining  their  morassy  and 
fenny  ground,yro;»  whence  they  have  been  brouglU  into  England;  and  used 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  other  low  countries. 
Those  of  the  smallest  kind  that  are  worked  by  men  have  only  an  iron 
handle,  as  a  grindstone  has;  but  the  largest  that  are  wrought  by  horses, 
have  a  wheel  like  the  cog-wheel  of  a  horse  mill.  This  engine,  (he  con- 
tinues,) which  takes  hold  of  the  water,  as  a  cork  screw  does  a  cork,  will 
throw  up  water  as  fast  as  an  overshot  wheel,  whereby  in  a  short  time,  an 
infinite  number  of  water  may  be  thrown  up;  and  I  remember  when  the 
foundation  of  the  stately  bridge  of  Blenheim  was  laid,  we  had  some  of 
them  used  with  great  success ;  and  they  are  also  used  in  the  New  River 
Works,  about  Newburyt  Berkshire,  and  said  to  be  the  contrivance  of  a 
common  soldier,  who  brought  the  invention  out  of  Flanders."  Hydros- 
tatics, 296,  298. 

When  employed  to  raise  water  to  great  elevations,  a  series  of  two, 
three,  or  more,  one  above  another,  have  been  employed ;  the  lower  one 
discharging  its  contents  into  a  basin,  in  which  the  inferior  end  of  the  next 
above  is  immersed,  the  whole  being  connected  by  cog  wheels.  Thus  an 
old  author  observes,  "  you  may  raise  water  to  any  height  in  a  narrow  place, 
viz.  within  a  tower  to  the  top  thereof,  as  we  have  known  done  at  Au- 
gusta^  in  Germany ;  to  wit,  if  the  spiral  pipes  be  multiplied,  so  that  the 
water  being  i-aised  by  the  lower  spiral,  and  beingpourcd  out  into  some  re- 
ceptacle or  cistern  ;  hence,  it  may  be  raised  higher  again  by  another  spiral, 
and  so  successively  by  more  spirals,  as  high  as  you  please,  all  which  spir- 
als may  be  moved  by  one  power,  viz.  by  the  water  of  a  river  underneath, 
or  by  another  animated  power."     Moxon. 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  his  '  unpa- 
ralleled workman,  Caspar  Kaltoff,'  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  thus  combin- 

■  Whether  aitting  was  the  usual  position  of  European  laborers  and  mechanics  when 
at  work,  in  the  middle  ages,  we  know  not ;  but  Cambden  has  a  remark  which  intimates 
that  all  Ett£^iah  mechanics  had  not  in  his  time,  abandoned  this  oriental  custom  In  con- 
cluding his  k>nx  account  of  "  the  Suites  and  Degrees  of  England,"  from  kings,  princes, 
dttkes,1ord8,  knights,  Ac.  he  continues,  "  lastly,  craftsmen,  artizans  or  workmen ;  be  tbej 
that  labor  (br  hire,  and  namely,  such  as  sit  at  work,  wuelutmckB  mrtifie$n,  $miih$f^9fK^ 
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mg  a  number  of  them  togedier,  as  appears  from  the  fifty-tbfll  propositioii 
in  llie  '  century  of  inventions/  "  A  way  how  to  make  hollow  and  coTer 
a  water  screw,  as  *'  big  and  as  long  as  one  pleaseth,  in  an  easy  and  cheap 
way."  How,  and  of  what  materials  he  made  this,  is  not  known,  but  the 
fifty-fifth  proposition,  in  the  following  words,  has  been  fully  and  practical- 
ly developed  by  a  French  engineer.  "  A  double  water  screw,  the  inner- 
most to  mount  the  water,  and  the  outermost  for  it  to  descend,  more  in 
number  of  threads,  and  consequently  in  quantity  of  water,  thongh  much 
shorter  than  the  innermost  screw  by  which  the  water  ascendeth  ;  a  most 
extraordinary  help  for  th6  turning  the  screw  to  make  the  water  rise."  In 
1815,  M.  Pattu  published  an  account  of  the  following  improvements,  by 
which  the  ideas  of  Worcester  are  realized. 


No.  so. 


No.  SI. 


No.  OS. 


No.  60.  represents  two  separate  screws  formed  on  the  same  axis,  one 
of  which,  A,  is  long  and  narrow  and  serves  for  the  nucleus  of  C,  which 
is  much  wider  and  shorter.  This  is  designed  to  propel  the  former.  The 
threads  of  both  wind  round  the  axis  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  when  those 
on  one  appear  to  be  moving  upwards,  those  on  the  other  seem  to  be  goine 
downwards.  The  water  from  the  stream  M,  is  directed  into  the  top  of 
the  large  screw,  and  by  its  weight  (as  on  an  overshot  wheel)  puts  the 
whole  in  motion,  and  consequently  the  water  at  O,  in  which  the  lower  end 
of  A  revolves,  is  raised  into  the  cistern  at  B.  No.  61  is  merely  the  same 
machine  inverted.  It  illustrates  the  applications  to  such  locations  as  have 
a  short  fall  above  the  place  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised.  In  No.  62 
the  small  screw  drives  the  large  one,  through  which  the  water  from  the 
lowest  level  is  raised  sufficiently  high  to  be  discharged  at  an  intermediate 
one,  as  at  G.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  screw  has 
been  employed  like  the  noria  and  the  chain  of  pots,  to  transmit  power. 

This  machine  was  formerly  considered  as  exhibiting  a  very  singular 
paradox,  viz.  that  the  water  **  ascended  by  descending,"  and  the  mystery 
was,  how  both  these  operations  could  be  performed  at  the  same  time,  and 
yet  produce  so  strange  a  result.  It  was  remarked  that  when  those  film- 
ed of  glass,  were  put  in  motion,  the  water  ran  dotcn  the  under  side  of  each 
turn  of  the  tubes,  and  continued  thus  to  descend  until  it  was  discharered 
at  the  top !  The  whole  operation  and  the  effects  being  visible,  there 
seemed  no  room  for  dispute,  however  contrary  to  acknowledged  princi- 
ples the  whole  might  appear.  The  case  wa?  apparently  inexplicable,  and 
seemed  to  present  a  parallel  one  tp  that  of  the  asymtote  ;  the  properties 
of  the  latter  being  as  incapable  of  demonstration  to  the  senses,  as  the  sup 
posed  operation'of  this  machine  could  be  reconciled  to  the  mind.  Indeed 
the  proposition,  that  two  geometrical  lines  may  continue  to  approach  eadi 
other  forever,  without  the  possibility  of  coming  in  contact,  is  apparemlfy^ 
quite  as  impossible,  as  that  water  should  ascend  an  inclined  plane,  by  fbe 
mere  exercise  of  its  own  gravity.    But  the  idea  of  water 
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■f. 
its  passage  tMh>iigb  the  screw  was  altogether  «n  illusion.     On  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  uniformly  raised  by  the  continual  elevation  of  that  part  of  the  tabe 
which  is  immediately  behind  the  liquid,  and  which  pushes  it  up  in  a  man- 
ner analagous  to  that  represented  by  the  following  diagram. 

Suppose  AY,  the  edge 
of  a  wide  strip  of  cloth 
or  tape,  secured  at  both 
ends,  at  an  angle  with 
the  horizon,  as  lypre- 
sented,  and  upon  which 
the  boy's  marble  or 
ball  at  P,  can  roll.  If 
KaSlL  ^      we  hold  the  pen  with 

y  which  we  are  writing 

under  the  tape  between  P  Y,  and  raise  that  part  into  the  position  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  ball  would  necessarily  be  pifthed  forward  to  E  ; 
and  if  the  pen  were  then  drawn  towards  B  on  the  hne  D  B,  the  ball  would 
be  carried  up  to  A,  and  without  deviating  in  its  path  from  the  line  Y  A. 
If  A  Y  were  the  under  side  of  a  flexible  pipe  or  gutter,  containing 
water  at  E  in  place  of  the  ball,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  also  be  raised 
to  A,  in  a  like  manner.  By  the  same  principle  water  is  raised  in  the  screw, 
and  we  may  add,  in  much  the  same  way,  for  the  rotation  of  the  screw  is 
merely  another  mode  of  efiecting  the  same  thing,  which  we  have  suppos- 
ed to  be  done  more  directly  by  the  pen,  i.  e.  by  producing  a  continual  ele- 
vation of  the  plane  immediately  bemnd  the  ball  or  the  water.  The  path 
o£  the  latter  through  a  screw  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ball,  while  the 
curves  assumed  by  the  tape,  as  in  the  dotted  lines,  represent  sections  of 
the  helix,  and  the  lines  D  B,  A  Y,  of  the  cylinder  within  which  it  is 
formed. 


All  the  ancient  machines  hitherto  examined,  have  come  do'^ii  from  pe- 
riods so  extremely  remote,  that  not  a  single  circumstance  connected  with 
their  origin  or  their  authors  has  been  preserved.  The  screw  is  the  first 
machine  for  raising  water,  whose  inventor,  or  alleged  inventor,  has  been 
named ;  and  yet,  from  the  imperfect  and  mutilated  state  of  such  ancient 
writings  that  incidentally  mention  it,  and  the  loss. of  others  which  treated 
professedly  on  it,  the  question  of  its  origin  is  far  from  being  settled.  Al- 
though it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes  and  has  long  been 
named  after  him,  there  are  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Athcneus  were  mistaken  when  they  attributed  it 
to  the  great  philosopher  of  Syracuse.  Had  the  account  of  this  machine 
which  Archimedes  himself  wrote,  been  preserved,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  to  reason  on  its  origin  or  its  author ;  but  unfortunately  this,  as 
well  as  his  description  of  pneumatic  and  hydrostatic  engines,  "  concerning 
which  he  wrote  some  books,"  are  among  those  that  have  perished. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Archimedes  himself  ever  claimed  its 
invention ;  and  his  countryman  Diodorus,  who  lived  two  hundred  years 
after  him,  and  upon  whose  authority  chiefly  it  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
admits  that  it  was  ipvented  by  him  in  Egypt ;  thus  allowing  it  to  have  been 
devised  in  that  country,  whence  the  Greeks  derived  all  or  nearly  all  that 
was  valuable  in  their  philosophy  and  their  arts.  Every  person  knows 
that  Egypt  was  the  grand  school  for  the  nations  of  old,  in  which  the  learn- 
ed men  or  other  countries  were  instructed  in  every  branch  of  jphilqsojihy— 
^Ht  the  enltiTation  of  which  the  Egyptians  were  celebratea  even  in  the 
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time  of  Moses— hence  it  frequently  happened,  tlwt  afte^retuniing  to 
their  homes  imbued  with  the  '  wisdom  of  Egypt,'  philosophers  were  con- 
sidered by  their  countrymen  as  the-authors  of  doctrines,  discoveries  and 
machines,  which  they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  as  pupils  abroad.  It 
is  not  therefore  impossible,  that  that  which  occurred  to  Thales  and  Pyth- 
agoras, Lycurgus  and  Solon,  Plato  and  many  others,  may  also  have  hap- 
pened to  Archimedes  with  respect  to  this  machine.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  screw  was  employed  in  Egypt  a^es  before  he  visited  that  counrry; 
of  tliis,  however,  there  is  no  direct  proof;  perhaps  an  examination  of  the 
immense  mass  of  sculptures  in  the  temples,  and  tombs  of  Thebes  and  Beni- 
Hasisan,  &c.  may  yet  bring  to  light  facts  illustrative  of  the  use  of  this  and 
other  machines  for  the  same  purpose  in  very  remote  times.  Its  ancient 
name  of  Egyptian  screw  indicates  its  origin. 

The  silence  of  Vitruvius  respecting  its  origin,  if  Archimedes  was  tiw 
inventor,  is  singular ;  for  through  the  whole  of  his  work  he  appears  sOi^ 
dious  to  record  th^  names  of  inventors.  He  was  contemporary  widi 
Diodorus,  and  had  therefore  equal  opportunities  of  ascertaining  its  history, 
while  from  his  profession,  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  a  more  perfect  ac- 
count of  it  would  be  expected  from  him  than  from  the  other.  The 
Roman  architect  had  indeed  every  inducement,  (except  such  as  were  un- 
worthy of  him,)  to  record  tlie  name  of  the  Prince  of  Ancient  Mathemati- 
cians as  its  author,  if  such  he  knew  him  to  be.  The  reputation  of  Ar- 
chimedes; his  splendid  discoveries ;  his  famous  defence  of  his  native  city; 
his  melancholy  death  ;  the  interest  which  Marcellus  took  in  his  fate ;  tne 
erection  of  his  tomb  by  that  General ;  and  its  discovery  by  Cicero  amidst 
thorns  and  rubbish,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  aeath,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  Vitruvius — induce  us  to  believe  that,  as  a  candid  philosopher 
and  admirer  of  learned  men,  and  of  Archimedes  himself,  (B.  i.  Chap.  1.) 
he  would  certainly  have  awarded  to  the  latter  the  honor  of  its  invention, 
if  he  believed  him  entitled  to  it,  either  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters, or  from  traditional  report. 

But  if  this  machine  was  not  invented  by  him,  to  whom  then  is  the 
world  indebted  for  it  I  We  reply — if  it  really  be  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Ptolemaic  era — to  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  Samos,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Archimedes.  Some  readers  will  recollect  that  when  Ptolemy 
Evere^etes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philadelphus,  departed  on  a  dangerous 
expedition,  the  success  of  which,  according  to  Rollin,  was  foretold  by 
Daniel,  (xi,  7,  9,)  his  wife  Berenice,  influenced  by  a  principle  of  supersti- 
tion, that  at  one  time  was  universal,  vowed  to  sacrifice  her  greatest  orna- 
ment, the  hair  of  her  head^  to  the  Goddess  Venus,  if  he  was  successful 
and  restored  to  her  in  safety.  Upon  his  victorious  return,  she  cut  off  her 
locks  and  dedicated  them  in  that  temple  which  Philadelphus  had  founded 
in  honor  of  her  mother  Arsinoe ;  the  dome  of  which  temple  was  intend- 
ed to  have  been  lined  with  loadstone,  that  the  iron  statue  or  Arsinoe  might 
be  suspended  in  the  air ;  but  the  death  both  of  Dinocrates  the  architect, 
and  Philadelphus,  prevented  the  completion  of  a  building  that  would  have 
rivalled  the  most  perfect  of  all  human  productions  ;  a  work,  which  proba- 
bly gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the  suspension  of  Mahomet's  coffin.* 

■  That  metallic  substances  have  been  actually  8Uf>pended  without  any  tangibls  lapport 
appears  from  Poncet,  to  whose  travels  in  Abyssinia  we  referred  in  the  last  chapter.  He 
declares  liiat  he  beheld  in  a  mouafstery  in  that  country,  a  golden  staff  about  four  foet 
long,  thus  suspended  in  the  air ;  and  to  detect  any  deception  he  desired  permission  to 
examine  it  closely,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  not  some  invisible  prop  or  support 
''  To  take  away  all  doubt  ^he  says)  J  passed  my  cane  over  it  and  under  it,  and  on  all 
aides,  and  found  that  this  staff  of  gold  did  truly  hang  of  itself  in  the  air.''  Ed.  Encfs. 
Vol.  xiii,  p.  46.  ,J 
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Sometime  afterwa!^*,  this  oonsecrated  hair  was  missing  from  the  tem- 
ple, having  been  lost  through  the  negligence  of  the  priests,  or  perhaps 
designedly  concealed.  No  occurrence  was  more  likely  to  create  alarm 
among  a  superstitious  people,  or  to  excite  the  ire  of  a  despotic  monarch, 
than  such  an  insult  to  their  Gods,  and  to  his  favorite  queen,  in  this  di- 
lemma, an  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  in  order  to  make  his  c^urt  to  Ever- 
'  getes,  had  the  effrontery  to  give  out  publicly  that  Jupiter  had  carried  off 
the  locks  of  Berenice  to  heaven,  and  had  formed  them  into  a  constellatiop  ! 
And  as  a  proof  of  his  assertion  he  pointed  to  an  unformed  cluster  of  stars 
near  the  tail  of  Leo,  as  Berenice's  hair !  And  '  Coma  Berenices^  is  tbff 
name  by  which  these  stars  are  known  to  this  day. 

It  was  this  artful  courtier  and  astronomer  who  either  invented  or  re-in- 
vented the  screw.  He  was  named  Conon  of  Samoa,  and  sometimes 
Gonon  of  Alexandria,  from  his  residence  in  Egypt  He  was  an  intimate 
fiiand  of,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  Archimedes ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  communicated  their  writings  and  discoveries  to  each  other.  When 
the  former  devised  this  machine,  Archimedes  we  are  told  demonstrated 
amd/uUy  explained  its  properties  ;  for  Conon  himself  was  not  fortunate  in 
his  demonstrations.  (Bayle.)  From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor was  in  time  forgotten,  and  it  eventually  became  known  as  the  At' 
ckimedian  screw ;  but  probably  not  till  long  after  the  death,  both  of  its 
author  and  illustrator. 

Similar  instances  are  not  uncommon  in  modem  times ;  they  have  in  fact, 
always  occurred.  Thus,  the  instrument  known  as  Hadley's  Quadrant  was 
really  invented  by  Godfi*ey  of  Philadelphia.  The  compass  was  known 
before  Flavio  Gioia,  although  the  Fleur  de  lAs,  by  which  he  designated 
the  north  in  compliment  to  his  sovereign,  is  used  to  this  day.  Gunpowder 
was  used  ages  before  Schwartz  was  bom — and  these  continents  bear  the 
name  of  Vespucci,  not  that  of  Columbus  or  Behaim. 

As  Conon  died  before  Archimedes,  (see  Bayle)  and  probably  in  Egypt, 
it  is  very  possible  (supposing  it  originated  with  the  former)  diat  it  was 
first  introdmced  into  Europe  by  the  latter  ;  a  circumstance  quite  sufficient 
to  connect  his  name  permanently  with  it  there.  Atheneus  mentions  par- 
ticularly its  application  by  him,  to  raise  water  from  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
which  was  built  under  his  directions  for  Hiero ;  and  if  an  observation  of 
the  same  author  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  the  first  to 
make  it  known  to  Oretnan  mariners ;  for  he  asserts,  that  they  held  his 
memory  in  g^at  estimation,  for  having  enabled  them  to  carry  off  the  wa* 
ter  from  the  holds  of  their  vessels  by  it. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  science  should  ever  be  found 
among  the  flatterers  of  despots ;  yet  the  obsequiousness  of  Conon  has  been 
imitated  in  modem  as  in  ancient  times.  Custom  may  yet,  in  some  deCTee 
sanction  or  rather  sci^en  the  practice  from  reproach ;  but  the  period  is, 
we  believe,  rapidly  approaching  when  it  will  be  subjected  to  general  de* 
rision,  as  not  only  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  scientific  men  themselves, 
but  to  science  and  the  world  at  large.  Our  sentiments  on  this  subject  may 
be  reprobated  by  some  persons,  and  approved  of  by  few, — still  we  believe 
they  are  such  as  conduce  to  the  ^neral  welfare  of  our  race,  and  such  as  will 
one  day  universally  prevail,  and  believing  this,  we  express  them  without  he- 
sitation—others may  condemn  them  as  out  of  place  here,  but  in  our  opinion 
the  evils  they  deprecate  will  not  be  removed  until  they  are  generally  de- 
nounced in  works  devoted  to  the  arts.  Nay,  we  would  introduce  such 
sentiments  into  school  books,  that  children  may  not  be  taught  to  worship  a 
mm  on  account  of  his  tklos,  bat  to  revere  virtue  and  admire  well  culti* 
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Vated  talents  wherever  they  are  found.  '  We  mighty  well  (says  Seneca) 
commend  a  horse  for  his  splendid  trappings,  as  a  man  for  his  pompous  ad- 
ditions.* 

Let  any  unsophisticated  mind  peruse  the  dedications  of  European  wotks, 
in  almost  all  departments  of  science,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  he 
will  find  evei^  attribute  of  the  Deity  blasphemously  lavished  on  the  vUeH 
of  princes,  and  on  titled  dolts,  with  a  degree  of  ardor  and  apparent  sin- 
cerity, that  is  as  loathsome  as  the  grossest  practices  of  heathen  idolatry.  At 
the  same  time,  these  individuals  who  thus  idolize,  sometimes  an  idiot,  at 
others  an  infant,  and  often  a  brute,  affect  pity  for  the  ignorance  and  super* 
stition  of  ancient  pagans  and  modern  savages. 

But  why  this  display  of  servile  adulation?  Formerly  to  obtain  hread: 
in  later  times  to  procure  title,  hereditary  title. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  men,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of 
and  the  sublimity  of  whose  studies  should  lead  them  thoroughly  to 
pise  the  tinsel  and  trappings  of  courts,  and  the  unnatural,  and  to 
great  mass,  degrading  distinctions  in  European  society,  it  is  astronomerp ; 
men  whose  researches  are  preeminently  calculated  to  ennoble  the  mind» 
whose  labors  have  elicited  the  highest  admiration  of  their  talents,  and 
whose  discoveries  have  opened  sources  of  intellectual  pleasures  so  refined, 
that  pure  intelligences  might  rejoice  in  them.  That  such  men  should  stoop 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  ignorant  and  sensual  despots,  their  fame,  their  learning, 
and  m  some  degree  the  science  of  which  Uiey  are  the  conservators,  and 
accept  from  those,  who  are  immeasurat)ly  thei^  inferiors,  what  are  prepoa- 
teronsly  named  pities  of  h&ncr,  i.  e.  puerile  and  artificial  di8tinctioB% 
which,  while  they  profess  to  advance  those  who  are  already  in  the  iore* 
most  ranks  of  society — really  lower  and  degrade  them— -titles,  relics  of 
times  when  men  were  advanced  but  a  few  steps  from  the  savage  state,  and 
conferred  by  ceremonies  which  are  the  very  essence  of  buffoonery, — is 
truly  one  of  the  most  lamentable  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  mo- 
dem science. 

Learned  men  by  thus  connecting  themselves  with  the  state,  consummate 
an  unholy,  an  unnatural  alliance,  and  subject  even  science  herself  (al- 
though they  may  not  intend  it)  to  politicians  to  speculate  on.  They  in  a 
measure,  commit  suicide  on  their  fame,  by  thus  supporting  political  insti- 
tutions, that  can  only  exist  by  silencing  the  throbbings  and  stifling  tlie  aspi- 
rations of  the  general  mind  after  knowledge ;  institutions,  which,  like  tne 
old  errors  in  philosophy,  are  destined  to  be  exploded  forever.  It  will,  we 
think,  one  day  appear  strangely  incongruous,  that  some  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  science  should  have  turned  to  royal  despots  for  factitious  rank; 
as  if  they,  in  whose  fair  fame  the  world  feels  an  interest,  could  descend  from 
their  radiant  spheres  to  move  as  satellites  around  such,  with  an  increase 
of  lustre  !  Who  can  behold  without  sorrow,  these  men  rendering  homage 
by  kneeling  and  other  more  disgusting  mummeries,  to  individuals  who  are 
not  only  their  inferiors  in  every  attribute  that  adorns  humanity,  but  often  the 
most  atrocious  of  criminals,  and  sometimes  mere  insensates ;  to  beg  a  por- 
tion of  Turner^  and  a  title  to  use  it !  When  the  world  becomes  free  and 
enlightened,  such  examples  will  be  adduced  as  illustrations  of  the  vaga- 
ries and  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  patents  of  nobility  and 
hereditary  titles  of  honor,  especially  from  such  sources,  will  be  looked 
upon  as  satires  Oh  science,  on  the  age,  and  on  the  intellect  of  man. 

These  titles  form  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  that  system  of  impo- 
sition by  which  the  European  world  has  too  long  been  deluded  and  de- 
based ;  and  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  friends  of  man's  inalienable 
rights,  and  of  the  amelioration  of  his  condition,  will  always  regret,  tkat 
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Kientiffc  men  should  llave  lent  their  example,  to  sustain  distinctions  that 
are  a  curse  to  the  world.  This  conduct  of  theirs,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  cause,  tends  to  uphold  despotism  on  the  earth.  Of  their  influence  in 
this  respect,  modern  despots  are  fully  aware,  and  which  they  evince  by 
their  anxiety  to  enlist  in  tneir  train,  every  man  eminent  in  any  department 
of  the  arts  or  of  science ;  and  many  of  these,  it  is  to  be  deplored,  they  too 
often  tickle  with  a  feather,  or  amuse  with  a  trinket,  while  they  put  a  bridle 
in  their  lips  and  yoke  them  to  their  cars. 

The  lust  after  titles  and  distinctions,  incident  to  monarchical  govern- 
ments, is  in  the  political  and  moral  world,  what  the  scrofula,  or  '  king's 
evil'  is  in  the  physical :  It  destroys  the  healthy  and  natural  or^nization 
of  society,  taints  its  fairest  features  with  hereditary  disease,  and  renders 
the  whole  corrupt  The  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  our  republic  was  not 
anpre  conspicuous  than  their  virtue,  when  they  denounced  such  titles  and 
dmcdons  as  forever  incompatible  with  the  constitution.  Sweep  them 
ftom  the  earth  and  man  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  would  become  a  regene- 
rated being.  Nations  would  no  longer  be  kept  in  commotion  and  dread, 
nor  their  resources  be  consumed  by  political  and  military  gladiators  ;  nor 
would  the  abominable  boast  of  one  people  in  conquering  and  plundering 
another  be  deemed  creditable ;  but  when  peace  and  virtue,  science  and 
the  arts,  would  alone  confer  honor,  and  their  most  distinguished  cultivators 
be  deemed  the  most  noble. 

Plato  was  no  worshipper  of  Di«|Rysiu8,  nor  Solon  of  Croesus ;  and 
when  the  talented  but  unprincipled  Archelaus  of  Macedon,  drew  numer- 
ous philosophers  around  him,  by  his  wealth  and  the  honors  he  conferred 
on  them,  Socrates  refused  even  to  visit  him  as  long,  said  he,  as  bread 
was  cheap  and  water  plenty  at  Athens. 

Although  the  ancient  world  confirmed  the  name  given  to  one  of  the- 
constellations  by  Conon,  the  modem  one  refused  to  sanction  a  similar  at- 
tempt to  designate  the  remotest  planet  in  our  system,  after  the  name  of  a* 
king  who  was  remarkable  for  his  lack  of  intelligence — a  bigot — and  who,  to- 
preserve  his  prero^tive,  shed  blood  as  water.  Yet  to  that  man,  and  to^ 
his  eon  and  successor,  who,  if  he  possessed  more  intelligence  than  the  pa- 
rent, was  the  grossest  sensualist  of  the  age,  and  contact  with  whom-  was 
pollution,  did  some  of  the  votaries  of  science  kneel  as  to  'the  fountains 
OP  HONOft!'  and  to  receive  a  portion  of  it  at  their  hands !  while*  a  me- 
chanic,  to  whose  ]glory  it  will  ever  be  mentioned,  could  duly  appreoiate 
the  offered  bauble  and  reject  it,  if  not  with  disdain.  James  Watt,  the  mar 
thematical  instrument  maker  of  Glasgow,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine,  who  conferred  more  benefits  on  his  country  than  all  the  monarchs 
that  ever  ruled  over  it,  and  all  the  statesmen  and  warriors  whieh  it  ever 
produced— refused  a  title.  And  who  ever  regretted  that  Milton  was  not 
a  knight,  or  Shakespeare  a  marquis,  or  Frankhn  a  lord  ;  or  that  some  of 
the  greatest  poets  and  philosophers,  philanthropists  and  mechanicians,  that 
ever  lived,  are  known  to  us  simply  as  such,  without  having  had  their 
names  bolstered  up  with  preposterous  appendages?  An*!"-  who  ever  sup- 
posed they  were  less  happy  without  them,  less  vigorous  and  successful  m 
their  researches ;  less  respected  by  contemporaries,  or  less  revered  by 
posterity  1 

Lon^  afber  these  remarks  were  written,  M.  Arago's  Memoir  of  Watt, 
reached  thiscountry^  and  on  perusing  it,  we  could  not  but  smile  at  the  dis- 
appointment expressed  by  the  great  French  philosopher,  that  his  friend 
was  not  nnade  a  peer.  "  When  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  neglect, 
[be  observes,]  what  think  you  was  the  response  ?  Those-  dignities  of 
which  Tou  speak,  I  was  told,  are  reserved  for  naval  and  military  officers ;. 
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Ibr  iBfiuential  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tor  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  '  It  is  not  the  custom,*  and  I  quote  the  very  phrase,  to  grant 
diese  honors  to  scientific  and  literary  men,  to  artists  and  engineers."  He 
adds,  "so  much  for  the  worse  for  the  peerage.''  Well  be  it  so.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  the  memory  of  Watt.  What 
had  such  a  man  to  do  in  a  house  that  presses  like  an  incubus  on  the  ener- 
gies of  his  country,  and  the  claims  to  a  seat  in  which,  are  too  often  such 
as  are  disgraceful  to  our  common  nature?  An  infinitely  higher  honor 
awaits  him ;  for  both  Watt  and  his  illustrious  eulogist  are  destined  to  oc- 
eupy  distinguished  stations  in  that  Pantheon,  which  is  yet  to  be  erected, 
whose  doors  will  be  opened  only  to  the  BENEFACTORS  OF  MAN- 
KIND. 


There  are  several  interesting  particulars  menUonedby  Athenens,  respOB^ 
ing  the  magnificent  ship  named  the  'Syracusan/  which  was  bnilt  under  Ae 
directions  of  Archimedes,  and  to  which  we  have  alluded.  From  the  follow- 
ing brief  description,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  richness  of  decoration ; 
rsttl  conveniencies  and  luxuries,  (for  even  that  of  a  library  was  not  over- 
looked,) she  rivalled,  if  she  did  not  excel,  our  justly  admired  packets  and 
■team  ships. 

Three  hundred  carpenters  were  employed  in  building  this  vessel,  which 
was  completed  in  one  year.  The  timber  for  the  planks  and  riba  were 
•obtained  partly  from  Mount  Etna,  99td  partly  from  Italy ;  other  materials 
'from  Spam,  and  hemp  for  cordage  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone.  She 
was  every  where  secured  with  large  copper  nails,  [bolts]  each  of  which 
-weighed  ten  pounds  and  upwards.  At  equal  distances  all  round  the  ex- 
terior were  statues  of  Atlas,  nine  feet  in  height,  supporting  the  upper 
•decks  and  triglyphs ;  besides  which  the  whole  outside  was  adorned  with 
•paintings ;  and  environed  with  ramparts  or  guards  of  iron,  to  prevent  an 
^nemy  from  boarding  her.  She  had  three  masts ;  for  two  of  these,  trees 
•sufficiently  large  were  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  but  a  suitable  one 
•for  the  mainmast,  was  not  procured  for  some  time.  A  swine-herd  acci- 
dentally discovered  one  growing  on  the  mountains  of  Bruttia.  She  was 
rlaunched  by  a  few  hands,  by  means  of  a  helix,  or  screw  machine  invented 
by  Archimedes  for  the  purpose,  and  it  appears  that  she  was  sheathed  with 
Meet  lead.*  Twelve  anchors  were  on  board,  four  of  which  were  of  wood, 
and  eight  of  iron.  Grappling  irons  were  disposed  all  round,  which  by 
means  of  suitable  engines  could  bo  thrown  mto  enemies'  ships.  Upon 
each  side  of  this  vessel  were  six  hundred  young  men  fully  armed,  and  an 
equal  number  on  the  masts  and  attending  the  engines  for  throwing  stones. 
Soldiers,  [modem  marines]  were  also  employed  on  board,  and  they  were 
aupplied  with  ammunition,  i.  e.  stones  and  arrows,  'by  little  boys  that 
were  below,'  [the  powder  monkies  of  a  modem  man  of  war,]  who  sent 
them  up  in  baskets  by  means  of  pulleys.  She  had  twenty  ranges  of  oars. 
Upon  a  rampart  was  an  engine  invented  by  Archimedes,  which  could 
throw  arrows  and  stones  of  three  hundred  pounds,  to  the  distance  of  a 
stadium,  [a  furlong]  besides  others  for  defence,  and  suspended  in  chains 
of  brass. 

She  seems  to  have  been  what  is  now  called  '  a  three  decker,'  for  there 
were  '  three  galleries  or  corridora,'  from  the  lowest  of  which,  the  sailors 
went  down  by  ladders  to  the  hoid.  In  the  middle  oney  were  thirty  rooms* 
in  each  of  which  were  four  beds ;  the  floors  were  paiM  with  small  stones 

■Eoropean  ships  were  sheathed  with  sheet  lead  in  the  17th  century,  at  which  time 
sla^iTMiden  sheathing  was  in  vogue.    See  CoUiers'  Diet.  Vol.  i.  Art  England. 
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of  difTerent  colors,  (mosaics)  reprcsenling  scenes  from  Homer's  Iliad. 
The  doors,  windows  and  ceilings  W^re  finished  with  '  wonderful  art,'  and 
embellishfld  with  every  kind  oi  ollkient.  The  kitchen  is  mentioned  as 
on  this  ddck  and  next  to  the  stem,  slIso  three  large  rooms  for  eating.  In 
the  third  gallery  were  lodgings  fof  the  soldiers,  and  a  gymnasium  or 
place  of  exercise.  There  #ere  also  gardens  in  this  vessel,  in  which 
various  plants  were  arranged  with  taste  ;  and  among  them  walks,  propor* 
doned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ship,  and  shaded  by  arbors  of  ivy  and 
vines,  whose  roots  were  in  large  vessels  filled  with  earth.  Adjacent  to 
these  was  a  room,  named  the  '  apartment  of  Venus,'  the  floor  of  which 
was  paved  with  agate  and  other  precious  stones :  the  walls,  roof  and 
windows  were  of  cypress  wood,  and  adorned  with  vases,  statues,  paint- 
mesj  and  inlaid  with  ivory.  Another  room,  the  sides  and  windows  of 
which  were  of  box  wood,  contained  a  library ;  the  ceilings  represented 
dba  heavens,  and  on  the  top  or  outside  was  a  sun  dial.  Another  apart- 
ment was  fitted  up  for  bathing.  The  water  was  heated  in  three  large 
copper  cauldrons,  and  the  bathing  vessel  was  made  of  a  single  stone  of 
variegated  colors.  It  contained  sixty  gallons.  There  were  also  ten  sta- 
bles placed  on  both  sides  of  the  vessel,  together  with  straw  and  com  for  the 
horses,  aud  conveiuences  for  the  horsemen  and  their  servants.  At  certain 
diflances,  pieces  of  timber  projected,  upon  which  were  piles  of  wood» 
ovens,  mills,  and  other  contrivances  for  the  services  of  Hfe. 

At  the  ship's  head  was  a  large  rewrvoir  of  fresh  water,  formed  of  plank 
and  pitched.  Near  it  was  a  conservatory  for  fish,  lined  with  sheet  lead, 
and  containing  salt  water;  although  the  well  or  hold  was  extremely 
deep,  one  man,  Atheneus  says,  could  pump  out  all  the  water  that  leaked 
into  her,  by  a  screw  pump  which  Archimedes  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
There  were  probably  other  hydraulic  machines  on  board,  for  the  plants, 
bathing  apparatus,  and  kitchen,  &c.  The  upper  decks  w^ere  supplied 
with  water  by  pij>€s  of  earthenware  and  of  lead ;  the  latter,  most  like- 
ly, extending  from  pumps  or  other  engines  that  raised  the  liquid ;  for  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  machines  ancdogous  to  forcing  pumps  were  at 
that  time  known. 

The  '  Syracusan'  was  laden  with  corn  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
King  of  Egypt,  upon  which  her  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  '  Alex- 
andna.'  Magnificent  as  this  vessel  was,  she  appears  to  have  been  snr- 
passed  by  one  subsequently  built  by  Ptolemy  Fhilopater ;  a  description 
of  which  is  given  by  Montfaucon,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  antiquiOM. . 

For  the  Spiral  Pump  of  Wirtz,  see  the  end  of  the  3d  Book. 
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CHAPTER    X-VII. 

The  Chain  Pumt— NoC  menUoaed  bj  Vitrttviii»-4u  rappoMd  orifia— RMunUaaM  betwMB  it  mi 
the  commoo  pump— Not  lued  by  the  Hiodooc,  Egyptiaas,  Greeks  or  Ronaae  l>eriTod  flroai  CUmh- 
DeacriptioD  of  the  Chineae  Pnmp  and  the  varioas  modei  of  propelliiig  it— Chaia  Pomp  from  fljiiioto 
Pateriioetftr  Pumps— Chain  Pnmp  of  Beaaon — Old  French  Pump  from  Belidor— Smporiority  of  the  Chi- 
DeM  Tumiv— Carried  by  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  to  their  Asiatic  poaaeaaiooa— Boat  BMdo  of  BMldai 
and  usiof  it— Wooden  Chains— Chain  Pump  in  British  ships  of  war— Dampier  Modom  i«proyi— lii 
—Dutch  Pump— Cole's  Pump  and  experiments — ^Notice  of  Chain  Pumps  in  the  AmericMi  Wnty  D» 
flcription  of  those  in  the  United  Sutes  Ship  Independence— Chinese  Pnmp  iatrotecnd  Into  Aaoricnlf 
Van  Braam — Employed  in  South  America— Recently  introduced  into  Egypt— Uaad  ••  •  nbolilalalw 
Water  Wheels — Peculiar  feature  in  Chinese  ship  building— Its  advaolagaa. 

The  chain  pump,  although  not  deBcribed  by  Vitravius,  is  introdaced  it 
this  place,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  chain  of 
pots  and  the  machine  of  Ctesibius.     Some  writers  suppose  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  former  ;  nor  is  the  supposition  improbable.     Numerous  local  cir- 
cumstances would  frequently  prevent  the  chain  of  pots  from  being  used 
In  a  vertical  position,  and  when  its  direction  deviated  considerably  from 
the  perpendicular,  some  mode  of  pretecting  the  loaded  vessels  while  as- 
cending rugged  banks,  &c.  became  necessary.     An  open  trough  or  wood- 
en gutter  through  which  they  might  glide,  was  a  simple  and  obTions  de- 
vice, and  one  that  would  occur  to  most  people ;  but  such  a  contnvince 
could  not  have  been  long  in  use  before  the  idea  must  have  been  suggestedt 
that  pieces  of  plsnk  or  any  solid  substance  which  would  occupy  the  entire 
width  of  the  gutter,  might  be  substituted  for  the  pots,  since  they  would 
obviously  answer  the  same  purpose  by  pushing  the  water  beibre  them 
when  drawn  up  by  the  chain.     If  this  was  the  process  by  which  the  transi- 
tion of  the  chain  of  pots  into  the  chain  pump  was  effected,  there  can  be 
litrie  doubt,  that  old  engineers  soon  perceived  the  advantages  of  covering 
the  top  of  the  gutter,  and  converting  it  into  a  tube  ;  as  the  machine  could 
then  be  used  with  equal  facility,  m  a  perpendicular,  as  in  any  other 
position. 

It  may  be  deemed  of  little  consequence  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  chain  pump ;  yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
period  w/u^  this  took  place  would  be  of  more  than  usual  interest,  on  ac- 
count of  the  analogy  between  it  and  the  ordinary  pump,  and  of  the  rela- 
tionship that  appears  to  exist  between  them.  The  introduction  of  a  tube 
through  which  water  is  raised  by  pallets  or  pistons,  is  so  obvious  an  ap- 
proach to  the  latter,  that  it  becomes  desirable  to  ascertain  whicb  of  them 
bears  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  other,  or  which  of  them  preceded  the 
other.  But  to  what  ancient  people  are  we  to  look  for  its  authors  t  Not 
to  the  Hindoos,  or  the  Egyptians,  for  it  is  incredible  that  either  of  these 
people  should  have  lost  it,  if  it  was  ever  in  their  possession.  Its  cheap 
and  simple  construction — its  efficiency  and  extensive  application,  would 
certainly  have  induced  them  to  retain  it  in  preference  to  others  of  less 
value.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Grreeks ;  for  their 
navigators  would  never  have  employed  the  screw  as  a  ship  pump,  (as 
Atheneus  says  they  did,)  if  they  had  been  acquainted'  with  this  machine. 
Of  all  hydraulic  tube  machines,  the  screw  seems  the  most  unsuitable 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  requires  to  be  inclined  at  an  ane^le  that  is  not  only 
■■*'*'^nvenient  but  generally  unattainable  in  ships.    But  if  the  Greeks  had 
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the  chain  pump,  the  Romans  woirld  have  received  it  from  them;  whereas, 
from  the  silence  of  Vitruvius,  it  is  clear  that  his  countrymen  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  it.  As  an  engineef{AiB  would  have  been  sensible  of  its 
value,  and  would  have  preferred  it'm  many  cases,  in  raising  'water  from 
coffer-dams,  docks,  &c.  to  the  tympanum  and  noria,  which  he  informs  us 
were  employed  in  such  cases.*  Arch.  Book  v.  Cap.  12.  Moreover,  if  it 
was  employed  by  the  Romans,  it  would  have  been  preserved  in  use,  as 
well  as  other  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  eitlier  in  Europe  or  in 
their  African  or  Asiatic  possessions ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  its  use  at 
all  in  any  of  the  latter,  nor  yet  in  the  former,  till  comparatively  modem 
times. 

But  if  the  origin  and  improvement  of  the  chain  pump  is  due  to  one 
nadon  more  than  another,  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  it  ?  To  a  people 
aa  distinguished  for  their  ingenuity  and  the  originality  of  their  inventions, 
•s  for  their  antiquity  and  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  their  customs ;  and 
who  by  their  system  of  excluding  all  foreigners  from  entering  the  country 
have  long  concealed  from  the  rek  of  the  world  many  primitive  contrivan- 
ces, viz.  the  Chinese.  This  singular  people  appear  to  have  had  little 
or  no  communication  with  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  their  ignorance  of  the  chain  pump  may  be  attribut- 
ed. This  machine  has  been  used  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  and 
as  connected  with  their  agriculture,  has  undergone  no  change  what- 
ever. The  fi^reat  requisites  in  theu;  husbandry  "  are  manure  and  wa« 
ter,  and  to  ootain  these,  all  their  eftrgies  are  devoted."  Of  such  im- 
portance is  this  instrument  to  irrigate  the  soil,  that  every  laborer  is  in 
possession  of  one ;  its  use  being  '*  as  familiar  as  that  of  a  hoe  to  every 
Chinese  husbandman,"  **  an  implement  to  him  not  less  useful  than  a  spade 
to  an  European  peasant."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  they  often  use 
it,  in  what  may  oe  supposed  to  have  been  its  original  form,  viz.  as  an  open 
gutter ;  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  strengthen  the  <ipinion  of  its  origin 
and  great  antiquity  among  them.  Like  the  peculiarity  of  their  compass, 
which  with  them  points  to  the  south,  it  is  a  proof  of  their  not  having  received 
it  from  other  people.  "  The  Chinese  [observes  Staunton]  appear  indeed 
to  have  strong  claims  to  the  credit  of  having  been  indebted  only  to  them- 
selves for  the  invention  of  the  tools,  necessary  in  the  primary  and  neces- 
sary arts  of  life ;  these  have  something  peculiar  in  their  construction,  some 
difference,  often  indeed  slight;  but  always  clearly  indicating  that,  whether 
better  or  worse  fitted  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  in  use  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  one  did  not  serve  as  a  model  for  the  other."^ 

But  the  general  form  of  chain  pumps  in  China  is  that  of  a  square 
tube  or  trunk  made  of  plank;  and  of  various  dimensions  acccording  to 
the  power  employed  to  work  them.  Those  that  are  portable,  with  one 
of  which  every  peasant  is  furnished,  are  commonly  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length.  Some  are  even  longer,  for 
Van  Braam,  who  was  several  years  in  China,  and  who,  as  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, was  a  close  observer  of  every  hydraulic  device,  when  speaking  of  them, 
remarks,  that  "  they  use  them  to  raise  water  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  a  single  man  works  this  machine,  and  even  carries  it  wherever  it  is 
wanted,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  several  times  in  the  province  of 
Quangtoug  near  Vampou."*  A  small  wheel  or  roller  is  attached  to  each 
end  of  the   trunk,  over  which  an  endless  chain  is  passed.     Pallets,  or 
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■  It  won  preferred  by  the  architect  of  Black  Friars  Bridge,  London,  to  raise  the  water 
from  the  Caissons, 
b  Embaasy  to  China.     J^n.  1798.    Vol.  iii,  102. 
«  £mba«y  of  the  Dnlcb  £.  I.  Company.    Lon.  1798.    VoL  i,  75. 
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P^PMi  «f  ybA,  §UMi  so  M  Ui  fin  {like    ttie  pisMn  of  a  Gomrnon 
dh»  km  Mdvnti*,  an  iiiUMiili)  the  cbuo.      When  the  iDBuhine 


a  omI.  mw  Mid  of  die  tmfc  flPued  in  the  water,  and^e  other 
vwliJcfc  it  iiie  tie  niied.  The  upper  wlieel  or  rollfr 
a  iu  axle,  ukI  the  pallets  as  ihey  ascend 
■f  A  before  them,  till  it  is  dischor^ 
i  hair  of  the  chain  is  alvra^t 
mamitl4im  H&vmdn^Medwmw.  Ixa  in  otlien  the  trunk  is  dtvidej 
f**t4Mfc,*»aiK»fi«mt«o«!pwaMUibe9,  oneahove  another,  and  hence 
Mb  «Ka  rim  ii  i&e  iomtr  ose  umI  icunu  down  the  upper.  These 
yowpj  •»»  nip— ea»ed  »  cwcvAi^Jt  «fiecti*e,  delivering  a  volume  of 
water  «ifiMt  ta  A*  ban  nf  tlw  tnniit.  Wtiecerer  a  breach  occur*  in  one 
«^  dwir  eanoU,  or  Mp«in  arc  ta  be  wade,  hmdieds  of  the  oeighMnng 
faMCnca  •>«  fonnwHd  Ut  tke  wacii.andmafew  hours  wilt  enptj'  alai^ 
maim  of  «  h j  Ana  iMetinwi 

W^m  a  paB>p  )■  oMwinl  to  niae  a  g«>t  quantity  of  water  at  onoc,  it 
iai^aiepiiiiyimii^tljhqner.Midia  moved  by  a  very  simple  tread  wheel; 
arwditr  h^  «  wna*  Mf  wwAa  am*  projecting  Iroro  various  pani  of  ■ 
faayfanod  Mda^  wlwifc  i^^rta  ■ocion  to  t]ie  chain,  as  represented  in  ib« 


These  arms  are  shaped  like  tlie  letter  T,  and  the  upper  side  of  « 
e  smooth  for  the  foot  to  rest  on.  The  axle  turns  upon  two  n|  _^^ 
'S  of  wood,  kept  steady  by  a  pole  stretched  across  them.  The  ii» 
'eing  fixed,  men  treading  upon  tlie  projecting  arms,  and  supporting 
Ives  upon  the  beam  across  the  uprights,  coina|Viicate  a  rouuy  mn- 
■  the  chiiin.ihe  pallets  attached  to  which  drlflTup  a  consiatit  aiiil 
water.  Another  mode  of  Working  them,  which  Staus' 
rved  only  at  Chu-san,  was  by  yoking  a  bufi'alo,  or  other  animal,  "> 
orizotttal  cog-  wheel,  working  into  a   vertical  one,  6xed  t 
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Bme  shift  ^rrth  the  ^^rhit^i  q:e:  -xuih-^  iz>xi.>r  rr  "M  sbsir..  v 
ed  Id  figures  49  mnd  51."  Tim-  a*-«r:^j;ir  .r  :i:i*  zzuirmm-  rnr  SofcLTiTai:  ii 
ilfflikr  to  that  prpvii^o^lr  ri^en  C'V  Ae  ziiifiBi:<22L*-hp£  lzh  r&t  t  etiuizK-iiif  lite 
nrioas  modes  of  yrvpelbae  n  vhic^  be  iwf  2DtT.riri;)e::>  Bu:  XK>uiiDC 
'  with  the  chancteriabc  acBcdir  of  lu»  oountT^iocT..  n.Xirec  eniier  tbesv.  cc 
KRDe  other  machizKS  for  die  sune  TnsnKisfc.  proiielie^  :>v  imwL  Wmb 
ipeiking  of  the  popn^oaf  chj  of  Ckoven.  uid  jzs  erT-r-cnif,.  tx-  c/rnierrett, 
"die}-  hoist  iLkevise  of  ^rore  cf  '«rincmlli&.  whose  siJ^  l**^  xziijt  of  xsiii. 
Tbe  gieit  pnjdnct  of  the  eouionr  ccmsuEs  of  noe.  wLiri  uxt  TveisiiiiL 
mods  oUieed  to  lock  liter  i^enr  iarrc>v  :t,  lest  n  pensL  upnT  iut  ^r:*Tit^ 
hj  too  moeii  motftnre.  w  Ton  mici:  hen  md  drc>upi:.  The  v.ndmHii, 
tbeieftire,  ire  to  Jrair  Mtf  cir  wmter  izi  i  mok:  «eiaat..  Lzid  to  je:  t:  ii.  u 
they  thick  fiL**  Thiz  mn  of  the  cctuzicnr.  he  cazai3iue&.  »  *'  f  ^1  :«f  sodi 
milli.''  Seven]  of  them  ire  lepnesenxed  is  i  pdue.  ba  vniiDu:  iji:*ii  la^ 
thepamps  moved  by  ibem.^ 

Toete  were  verr  like*T  to  eBclt  die  iraiDoe  of  i  Du!i.hniia :  f :ir  dnlnxn^ 
oills,  worked  bv  horse*  ind  wind,  hire  beeB  mod  in  HoUiad  aiitot  ihe 
Uth  centanr.  Thev  coiDsisted  bowerer  principiDr  of  the  iinrii  lad 
chaic  o(  pou. 

It  is  aixrenuii  vAni  the  cham  pump  wu  £r«t  empjoved  :l  Eii^^ope ; 
whether  it  wis  mide  known  bv  Mity^*  Pinlo,  Itm  Bbruti.  or  su'tMeaueot 
trtvelen  in  Chim,  or  wis  prerioiulj  developed  and  icirMJuced  iiito  nse. 
tndepeodentlv  of  in v  infonninon  from  ibntid.  An  ianerfec:  michine  it 
wflcribed  by  serenl  old  latbors.  This  was  i  conimon  puirp  log,  or 
Wooden  cylinder  placed  perpendiciilirly  in  i  weli :  its  upper  ead  reach- 
iog  ahnve  the  level  to  which  the  witcr  wis  to  be  nised.  and  hai  Ing  a 
htenl  spoutf  is  in  ordmary  pompi,  for  the  discharfre.  A  pulley  was  so- 
ared to  one  side  uf  the  log  near  the  lower  orifice,  and  i  drum  or  w  heel 
*^ve  the  upper  one.  One  end  of  i  rope  wis  let  down  the  cylinder,  ind 
^U>r  being  pissed  over  the  pulley  wis  drawn  up  on  the  outride,  and  both 
«nds  were  then  spliced  or  united  ovpr  the  drum.  To  this  rope,  a  number 
of  leathern  bi?s  or  stuffed  globular  cushions  were  secured  at  resrular  dis- 
^Qces.  The  diameter  of  eich  wis  equil  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder.  Ribs 
Were  nailed  icross  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  and  between  these,  the 
^shions  were  so  irran?ed  as  to  fhll,  ia  order  to  prevent  the  rope  from 
slipplog.  When  the  drum  was  put  in  motion,  the  cushions  entered  in  suc- 
^wion  the  lower  onfice  of  the  pump,  (which  was  two  or  three  feei  below 
^  surface  of  the  water,)  and  pushed  up  the  liquid  before  them,  till  it  es- 
caped through  the  spouL 

Machines  of  this  description  were  formerly  employed  in  mines :  chains 
of  iron  being  substituted  for  the  ropes,  md  sometimes  globes   of  metil  in 

Se  of  the  cushions.     The  litter  ire  figured  by  Kircher  in  his  Mundus 
temneus,    Tom.    ii,   194.      Amoncr  the  eirliest  of  modem  luthors 
who  hive  deicnbed  these  pumps  is  Agricola.     He  his  given  five  differ- 
ent figures  of  them,  but  they  differ  merely  in  the  ipparatus  for  woriLing 
ihem,  acconling  to  the  power  employed,  whether  of  men,  animals,  or  water. 
The  following  cut.  No.  65  is  from  his  '  De  Re  Metallica.'     It  exhibiu  two 
separate  views  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pump,  showing  the  mode  of  ittich- 
ing  the  pulley,  and  the  passage  of  the  rope  and  cushions  over  it.    From  the 
reiemblance  of  the  chains  or  ropes  and  cushions,  to  the  rotary^  or  string 
of  beads  on  which  Roman  catholics  count  their  prayers,  these  machines 

«Stanilan,  VoL  iii.  315.    ^  DnhiUs's  China.  Parit,  1735.  Tom.  ii,  66, 67. 
'OgiWT't  TraaslatioD.  Lon.  1673;  pp.  94,  d$-«od  Histoire  Gto6nle.  AastMriai^ 
1749.    Tom.  Tiii,  81, 82. 
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The  next  author  who  describes  these  pumps,  that  has  fallen  in  onr  way, 
IB  Bet/Km.  Plate  50,  of  bis  *  Theatre  Des  Inalrumens,'  U  a  representition 
of  n  double  one.  Two  cylinders  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  «o  ihii 
the  chain  passes  througli  both.  It  is  shown  as  worked  by  mud.  A  vct- 
Ucal  shaft  with  sails  is  secured  under  the  dome  of  an  open  lower ;  a  cog 
wheel  on  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  turns  a  trundle  or  pinion  which  is  fix- 
ed on  the  horizontal  axle  of  the  drum,  that  carries  the  chain.  Thus,  when 
the  wind  turned  the  sails,  water  was  raised  through  one  of  the  cylinders, 
and  wlien  their  motion  was  rei'erspd  by  change  of  [he  wind,  the  liquid  wis 
elevated  in  the  other.  Instead  of  stufTed  cushions,  as  in  the  preceding 
figure,  pistons,  resemliting  somewhat  those  of  fire  engines,  or  forcing 
pumps,  I.  e.  double  cupped  leathers  are  shown,  f'  CoqutUa  Jbtid  eantre 
fond' )  the  earliest  instance  of  their  use  that  we  have  met  with.  BessoD, 
who  appears  to  claim  the  addition  of  the  second  cylinder  as  an  inipruvt^ 
ment  of  his  own,  was  a  French  mathematician  and  mechanician,  and 
■pent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  mechanical  researches ;  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  he  visited  foreign  countries.  His  '  Theatre'  conlaini 
such  devices  as  he  collected  abroad  as  well  as  those  invented  by  himself. 
It  WM  published  at  Lyons,  with  commentaries,  after  his  decease,  by 
Bero«ld,  but  ihe  privilege  lo  print  was  accorded  to  himself,  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  the  dale  of  its  publication,  L  e.  in  ld68.> 

Kircher  also  figures  the  chain  pump  with  two  cylinders.  The  imper- 
fect mechanism  and  enormous  friction  of  these  old  machines  connaed 
their  application  to  a  limited  extent  in  Eurnpn  during  tlic  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Desaguliors  left  them  unnoticea  [  and  at  the  time  Swiuer 
wrote  (1739)  they  had  been  discontinued  in  England.  "  I  might  (he  ob- 
serves) from  hockler  and  others,  have  produced  almost  an  inliniie  number 

I  Berosld  woh  iwent)''lwo  yenn  of  sge  when  lie  publuh- 
mechaniM  of  JaniM  Bmaoii;  but  he  had  « "-'-' 

lui  aAer  the  pliilsojiher'a  bIddc." 
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of  drafts  (if  engines,  which  ore  pkced  uodor  the  terms  Budromia  and 
Hydroieclincina,  he  the  first  signilying  tlui  methods  of  raisiug  water  by 
buckets ;  and  the  other  by  globes  or  figures  of  any  regular  shape,  fixed 
Id  a  rope,  which  rope  being  fastened  at  eacli  eud,  and  passing  ikroitgh  an 
elm  or  other  pipe,  which  reaches  from  the  boliom  of  a  well  to  the  height 
lo  which  tlie  water  is  to  be  conveyed,  brings  up  the  water  with  it ;  but 
these  kind  of  engines  being  out  of  date,  I  shaU  pass  over  them.""  Belidor 
has  described  one  that  was  used  in  the  ship  yarda  and  docks  at  Marseillea, 
which  is  represented  in  No.  66.  The  lower  pulley  was  dispensed  with  ; 
uid  the  face  of  the  pallets  or  piatons,  which  were  hemispheres  of  wood, 
ttre  leathered.     Il  was  worked  by  two  galley  skves,  who  wer«  relieved 


ia.  we  believe 
with  regard  ti 
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IIbIi  appears  to  have  been  the  general  construction  of  the  chain  pump 
Ifarope,  until  an  increasing  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  led  to  the  in* 
uciinn  of  the  machine  as  made  by  that  people.  The  credit  of  this 
From  ttie  peculiar  location  of  Holland 
■ngines  have  at  all  times  been  of  too 
imination  of  her  intelligent  travelers, 
vill  be  said,  there  is  no  esiiential  or  very  obvious  diatirction 
iropeand  that  of  China:  admitting  this, 
tng  peculiar  either  in  the  construction  or 
mode  of  working  the  latter,  to  have  produced  the  superior  reaolls  ascrib- 
ed ro  them :  and  to  have  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  Jesuits  and  all  the 
esrly  travelers  in  China.  No  stronger  proof  of  their  superiority  need  bo 
add  need,  than  the  fact  of  their  being  carried  in  the  17lh  century  from 
China  to  Manilla  by  the  Spaiiiardi,  and  to  Batnvia  by  the  Dtilch.''  Hence 
they  were  previously  unknown  in  those  parts  of  Asia,  as  much  so  at  in 
Holland  and  Spain.  Navarreite  mentions  them  with  great  praise  !  he 
thought  there  was  not  a  belter  invention  in  the  world  to  draw  water  from 
wetis  and  tanks."  And  Gamelli  (in  1693)  describes  them  as  machines, 
which,  in  bis  opinion,  Chinese  ingenuity  aione  could  invent.^  Monta 
mentioned  them  as  novel.  He  describes  one  as  an  '"  engine  made  of  four 
•  plank,  holding  great  Store  of  water,  which   with  iron   chains,  they 
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hale  up  like  backets/'*  How  such  intelligent  men  as  ihe  Jcmiits  uodoub^ 
ediy  were,  coald  use  such  language,  if  an  effective  chain  pump  was  then 
known  in  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

Although  the  Chinese  pump  has  been  mentioned  by  all  travelers,  no 
one  has  entered  sufficiently  into  details,  to  enable  a  mechanic  to  realize  the 
construction  of  the  chain — mode  of  fixing  the  palleta— where  they  am 
attached  to  it,  (at  the  centre,  or  on  one  side,) — nor  how  they  are  caiv 
ried  over  the  wheels  or  rollers.  One  cause  of  the  'superiority  of  these 
oriental  machines  over  those  of  Europe,  was  the  small  degree  of  frm- 
tion  from  the  rubbing  of  the  pallets,  when  passing  through  the  trunk ;  wood 
sliding  readily  over  wood,  when  both  are  wet:  another  was  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  working  parts  were  made.  The  experience  of  ages,  and  tlie 
immense  number  of  workmen  constantly  employed  in  fabricating  them, 
through  every  part  of  the  empire, had  brought  them  to  great  perfection:  hut 
the  positioH  in  which  they  are  worked,  also  contributed  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  water  raised  by  them,  for  except  in  particular  locations,  they  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  the  horizon,  as  shown  in  No.  64.  Now  it  has  been  aHcer- 
tained  that  to  construct  and  use  a  chain  pump  to  the  best  advantafpe,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pallets  should  be  equal  to  their  breadth,  and  the  mcliRation 
of  the  trunk  about  24**,  21'.  When  thus  arranged,  according  to  Belidor,  it 
produces  a  maximum  effect.^  The  author  just  named  speaks  of  one  at 
Strasburgh,  the  chain  of  which  was  made  of  wood,  which  being  light 
and  flexible,  was  very  efficient,  requiring  much  less  labor  to  work  it  than 
those  in  which  the  chains  were  iron.  This  leads  us  to  a  remark  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  English  work,  viz.  that  .in  most 
if  not  in  all  the  Chinese  smaller  pumps,  the  chains  are  of  that  materiaL 
One  of  them  is  thus  described  by  the  Jesuits  :  "  Une  machine  hydrauliqne, 
dont  le  jcu  est  aussi  simple  que  la  composition.  Elle  est  composee  J* true 
chaine  de  bois,  ou  d*une  sorte  do  chapelet  de  petites  planches  quarrees  de 
six  ou  sept  pouces,  qui  sont  comme  enfilee  parallelement  a  d'egales  dis- 
tances.    Cette  chaine  passe  dans  un  tube  quarre,"  &c.® 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  chain  pumps  were  used  in 
British  men-of-war.  In  Dampier's  Voyage  to  New  Holland  in  the  'Roe- 
buck,' a  national  vessel,  he  mentions  one.  This  ship  on  returning  home 
sprung  a  leak  near  the  Island  of  Ascension,  and  the  water  poured  in  so 
fast,  he  relates,  that  "  the  chain  pump  could  not  keep  her  free^-I  set  the 
hand  pump  to  work  also,  and  by  ten  o'clock,  sucked  her — ^I  wore  the  ship 
and  put  her  head  to  the  southward,  to  try  if  that  would  ease  her,  and  on 
that  tack  the  chain  pvmjf  just  kept  her  free."  English  ships  of  war  now 
carry  four  of  those  pumps,  and  three  common  ones,  all  fixed  in  the  same 
well ;  whereas  it  would  appear  from  Dampier,  that  they  had.formerly  but 
one  of  eacli.  "  In  the  afternoon,  (he  observes,)  my  men  were  all  employed 
pumping  with  both  pumps."  Shortly  afterwards  t)ie  ship  foundered.^  The 
vessels  of  Columbus  were  furnished  with  pumpa;  and  so  were  those  of 
Magalhanes  ;  but  these  were  probably  the  common  instruments  referred  to 
above  as  '  hand  pumps.'* 

In  Dampier's  time  chain  pumps  were  very  imperfect  The  chain,  and 
the  wheel,  which  carried  it,  were  inaccurately  and  badly  made ;  hence 
when  the  machine  was  worked,  the  former  was  constantly  liable  to  slip 
over  the  latter ;  and  the  consequent  violent  jerks,  from  the  great  weight 
o£  the  water  on  the  pallets,  often  burst  the  chain  asunder,  and  under  cir- 

■  Atlu  ChinensU,  tnuulated  by  Ogilvy.    Lon,  1671,  page  675. 
^  Arch.  Hydrauliqne,  Tom.  i,  363.    ^  Histoire  G6u£nile,  Tom.  viii,  B!^,  and  Dahalda, 
Tom.  ii,  66.    *  Dampiet's  Yoynf^es,  Vol.  iii,  19],  193. 
*Irving*t  Columbus  Vol  ii,  127,  and  Barney's  Voyages,  Vol.  i,  112. 
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emnstances  which  rendered  it  difRcult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  repair 
it.  These  defects,  which  in  some  cases  led  to  the  loss  of  vcaifpb  and  of*  hu- 
man life,  at  length  excited  the  attention  of  European  mechanics,  and  in 
tlie  following  century,  numerous  projects  were  brought  forward  to  im- 
prove the  chain  pump,  or  to  supersede  it.  In  1760,.  Mr.  Abbot  invented  a 
ikip  pump,  which  was  represented  as  of  a  very  simple  construction,  and 
wliich  threw  "  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  minute ;  [!]  the 
huidle  by  which  it  is  worked,  is  in  the  manner  of  a  common  winch, 
which  turns  with  the  utmost  facility  either  to  the  right  or  the  left."*  In  the 
following  year,  the  States  of  Holland  granted  to  M.  Liniere,  "  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  twenty-five  years,  for  a  pump,  which  upon  trial  on  board  a 
Dutch  man-of-war,  and^in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, being  worked  by  three  men,  raised  from  a  depth  of  twenty-two 
feet,  four  tons  of  water  in  a  minute,  that  is,  240  tons  of  water  in  an  hour."** 
In  1768,  Mr.  Cole  introduced  some  considerable  improvements  in  English 
ship  pumps.  An  experiment  made  in  that  year  is  very  interesting,  as  it 
shows  the  imperfections  of  the  old  ones,  especially  the  enormous  amount 
o£  friction  to  which  they  were  subject.  "  Lately,  a  chain  pump  on  a  new 
construction  was  tried  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Seafora^  in  Block 
House  Hole,  which  gave  great  satisfaction.  There  were  present.  Admiral 
Sir  John  Moore,  a  number  of  aea  officers  and  a  great  many  spectators. 
The  event  of  the  trial  stands  thus  : 


The  New  Pump,  Mr,  CoU'a : 
Four  men  pumped  out  one  ton  of 

water  in  43}^  seconds. 
7W  men  pumped  out  one  ton  in 

55  seconds." 


The  Old  Pump : 
Seven  men  pumped  oat  one  ton 

in  76  seconds. 
Four  men  pumped  out  one  ton 

in  55  seconds. 
Two  men  could  not  move  it,'** 


The  chain  in  Cole's  pump  was  made  like  a  watch  chain,  or  those  which 
communicate  motion  to  the  pistons  of  ordinary  fire  engines,  i.  e.  every 
other  link  was  formed  of  two  plates  of  iron,  whose  ends  lapped  over 
those  of  a  single  one,  and  secured  by  a  bolt  at  each  end.  These  bolts 
formed  a  joint  on  which  they  moved  ;  but  instead  of  their  ends  being 
riveted,  one  was  formed  into  a  button  head,  and  a  slit  made  through  the 
other,  for  the  admission  of  a  spring  key,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  out 
tt  pleasure.  By  this  device,  whenever  a  link  or  bolt  was  broken  or  worn 
out,  another  one,  from  a  store  of  them  kept  on  hand  for  the  purpose,  could 
be  supplied  in  a  few  moments.  In  some  experiments,  the  chain  was  pur- 
posely separated,  and  dropped  into  the  well  in  a  ship's  hold,  whence  it 
y^Rs  taken  up,  repaired,  and  the  pump  again  set  to  work  in  two  minutes. 
Chains  similar  to  these*  had  been  previously  employed  by  Mr.  Mylne  in 
.the  pumps  that  raised  the  water  from  the  caissons  at  Black  Friars  Bridge. 

The  pistons  were  formed  of  two  plates  of  brass  or  iron,  having  a  disk  of 
thick  leather  between  them,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bore  of  the  pump. 
The  edges  of  the  leathers,  when  wet,  do  not  bear  hard  against  the  sides  of 
the  pump  ;  indeed  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  even  touch ;  for  the 
water  that  escapes  past  one,  is  received  into  the  next  compartment  below ; 
and  when  a  rapid  motion  is  imparted  to  the  pistons,  the  inertia  of  the  mov- 
ing column  prevents  in  a  great  measure  any  From  descending.  The  wheel 
which  carries  the  chain  is  generally  made  like  the  trundles  in  mills,  vis. 
two  thin  iron  disks  or  rings  are  secured  about  eight  or  nine  inches  apart, 
upon  the  axle,  and  are  united  by  several  bolts  at  their  circumference.   The 


•  London  Magazine  for  1760,  p.  321.    >»  Ibid.  1762,  p.  283.    « Ibid.  1768,  p.  499. 
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disUnca  between  ihcsc  bolls  is  such  that  the  pistons  fall  In  between 
tlum,  antl  bm  carried  round  by  tliem.  SometitneB  however,  the  linki 
liave  hooka,  whicli  take  hrild  ol'  the  bolts.  A  lower  >riie«1  it  now 
dtcpensod  with,  and  tbe  end  of  tlie  pump  slightly  curved  towards  the 
descending  chain,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  pistons.  These  ma. 
chines  are  generally  worked  in  ships  of  war  by  means  of  a  It'Og  cruik 
attached  [o  ihe  axle,  al  which  a  Dumber  of  men  can  work.  In  eome  ret- 
sels  tbey  are  moved  by  a  capstan.*  The  pump  cylinders  are  of  iron,  nd 
■ometimes  of  brmas,  the  latter  being  inclosed  within  i 
woodeD  ones. 


1  protected  l^ 


No.ei.  ChaiBPnmpiiilliaU.H.  gblp  hdFpiuidtim. 
For  the  following  facts  connected  with  the  use  of  the  choi 
the  United  Stales  Navy,  we  are  indebted  lo  Mr.  HnrI,  Navai  CotiBtm 
in  the  New-York  Navy  Yard.  The  first  United  Slates  ship  of  « 
which  had  one.  was  the  '  Boattm.'  built  at  Boelon,  in  1799.  Mr.  " 
father  made  the  pump.  The  chain  was  formed  of  common  ox 
and  the  wheel  which  carried  it  was  of  wood,  having  forked  pieces  orilj__ 
driven  into  its  periphery,  between  which  the  chain  was  received  :  the  cjV 
inders  were  common  pump  logs  of  six  inches  bore.  This  impi-rfcct  n* 
chine  was  replaced  the  following  year,  by  one  formed  after  a  French 
model,  the  chain  aiid  cylinders  lieing  of  copper.  In  1802.  the  Frigalc  Com- 
«fj'£«/i(M>  bod  two  siniilar  ones  placed  in  her;  and -about  the  same  time, 
ihey  were  adopted  in  other  public  vessels;  but  in  the  course  «f  a  fcir 
years  were  discontinued  generally,  either  from  the  prejudice  of  the 
aeamen.  or  from  the  increased  labor  and  expense  of  repairing  thf  pis- 
tons,    In  ordinary  pumps,  a  single  bo\  or  piston  only,  has  to  be  re-IeaUt- 

•The  re«Mli  of  ihe  eiploring  eipedllion  lent  oiil  by  the  Brilwb  ■dlairally.  noAtrikt 
eaminind  o(  Cnpt  Ow<?u.  hail  iheir  chain  puiupi  iiltvij  lu  ivurk  by  the  capMan,  u    ' 
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ered ;  but  in  the  chain  pump,  from  thirty  to  fifty  have  to  be  renewed 
vben  worn  out  The  chain  pumps  in  the  British  sloop  of  war  Cyane 
were  taken  bat  when  she  was  captured,  and  common  pumps  put  in 
llieir  place.  Recently  a  change  of  opinion  respecting  these  pumps  has 
ttken  place,  for  within  a  few  years  they  have  to  a  limited  extent  been  re- 
latrodnced  into  the  navy.  In  1837,  the  Independence  was  furnished  with 
tiro  of  them;  and  in  1838,  the  same  number  were  placed  in  the  Ohio: 
lioth  Teasels  still  retain  the  ordinary  pumps. 

A  description  of  one  of  those  on  board  the  Independence,  which  is  now 
fitdng  for  sea  in  this  harbor,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  them  all.    See  No.  67. 

Two  copper  cylinders,  seven  inches  diameter,  and  about  twenty- two 
feet  long,  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  main  gun-deck  to  the  well.  The 
one  in  which  the  chain  descends,  is  continued  ten  or  twelve  inches  aliove 
the  deck  to  prevent  the  water  that  is  raised,  from  returning  through  it 
again  to  the  well.  A  horizontal  wrought  iron  shaft  is  placed  between  the 
cylinders  and  supported  by  a  stout  frame  on  which  its  journals  turn.  On 
this  shaft,  a  strong  cast  iron  wheel,  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  secured,  having 
twelve  arms  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a  carriage  wheel  from  the  hub.  A 
(No.  67)  represents  two  of  these  arms  with  a  portion  of  the  shaft.  A  re- 
cess is  formed  at  the  extremities  to  receive  the  chain,  and  prevent  it  from 
dipping  off  on  either  side.  Figs.  1  and  2,  represent  the  links.  They  are 
of  copper,  seven  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  inch  wide,  and  one  Quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  similar  to  those  in  Cole's  pumps.  The  pallets  or 
pistons  are  formed  on  the  middle  of  every  alternate  link ;  that  is,  on  those 
which  are  made  of  a  single  piece.  A  circular  plate  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  cast  (see  fig,  1,)  of  a  diameter  rather  less  than  the  bore  of 
the  cylinders.  Another  loose  plate  of  the  same  dimensions  {fig,  3,)  has 
an  opening  in  its  centre  to  allow  it  to  pass  over  the  link  and  lay  upon  the 
other.  Between  these,  a  disk  of  leather  is  introduced,  i.  e.  a  circular 
piece  just  like  fig.  3,  but  of  a  diameter  eaual  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder. 
This  is  first  placed  on  the  fixed  plate  in  ng.  1,  then  fig.  3  is  laid  over  it, 
and  to  secure  the  whole,  a  key  or  wedge  is  driven  through  a  slit  in  the 
link,  just  above  the  surface  of  fig.  3,  and  thus  compresses  the  leather  be- 
tween them.  When  the  pumps  are  used,  long  cranks  are  applied  to  each 
end  of  the  shaft,  so  that  fifteen  or  twenty  men  can  be  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  working  them.  In  the  Independence,  these  cranks  extend  across  the 
■i^k,  and  thereby  interrupt  the  passage  way.  They  should  in  all  public 
▼easels  be  arranged,  if  possible,  '  fore  and  aft.'  The  arrows  show  ttie  di- 
rection of  the  chain. 

The  introduction  of  the  chain  pump  into  ships  is  probably  due  to  the 
Chinese,  as  they  use  it  in  their  sea  junks ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  ap- 
plication of  it  IS  of  recent  date  among  them.*  The  early  missionaries 
thought  that  buckets  only  were  employed  in  raising  bilge  water  from 
the  holds.  It  is  not  much  used  we  believe  in  the  French  navy.  In  the 
Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  it  is  named  the  English  pump. 

The  Chinese  chain  pump  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by 
Andre  Everard  Van  Braam,  who  was  several  years  chief  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  China,  and  who  settled  in  South  Carolina  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1794,  ne  was  appointed  second  in  the 
Dutch  embassy  to  Pekin,  and  in  1796,  he  returned  and  settled  near  Phila- 
delphia. In  his  account  of  the  embassy,  a  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1798,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  General  Washington, 
and  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred — ^he  remarks,  speaking  of  the 
^ * 

•  <The  Chinese,'  by  J.  F.  Davii,  vol.  ii,  290 
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Chinese  pumps,  "  I  have  introduced  the  use  of  them  into  the  Umted 
States  oi'  America,  where  they  are  of  great  utility  in  rivers,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  little  labor  they  require."  (Vol.  i,  74.)  We  ire  not  twirs 
that  they  are  much  used  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  The  chain 
pump  is  employed  in  the  diamond  districts  of  Brazil.  M.  Mawe,  in  hit 
Travels,  has  figured  and  described  it  as  used  there.  It  has  also  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  Egypt,  where  it  is  more  likely  to  become  doBi> 
ciliated,  than  the  atmosphenc  and  forcing  pump,  which  Belzoni  endeavond 
in  vain  to  establish ;  although  St.  John  seems  to  think  even  it  b  ntkr 
too  complex  for  the  present  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  land  of  tb 
Pharaohs.  **  Windmills  for  raising  water,  and  chain  pumps,  have  been 
introduced  into  Egypt;  but  as  these  are  machines  which  require  some  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  good  workmanship,  they  are  by  no  means  fitted 
for  general  use."     Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,  vol.  i,  14. 

1  he  chain  pump,  as  well  as  the  screw,  noria,  chain  of  pots,  &G.  htt 
been  adopted  as  a  tirst  mover.  Placed  perpendicularly  on  the  side  of  t 
precipice,  or  wherever  a  small  stream,  of  water  can  be  conveyed  into  its 
upper  orifice,  and  can  escape  from  its  lower  one,  the  motion  of  the  chain 
is  reversed  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid  column  acting  on  the  pistons.  A 
wheel  similar  to  the  upper  one  is  fixed  below,  over  which  the  chain  also 
passes ;  and  from  the  axle  of  either  wheel  the  power  may  be  taken.  A 
patent  for  this  application  of  the  chain  pump  was  granted  in  England, 
m  1784. 

There  is  another  device  of  the  Chinese,  which  is  worthy  of  imitatioD; 
and  considering  the  increased  security  it  offers  to  floating  property,  sod 
the  additional  safety  of  the  lives  of  navigators,  it  is  surprisins^  that  it  has 
not  been  adopted  by  Americans  and  Europeans — viz.  the  division  of  the 
holds  of  ships  by  water-tight  partitions.  The  Chinese  divide  the  hoMs 
of  their  sea  vessels  into  about  a  dozen  distinct  compartments  with  strong 
plank ;  and  the  seams  are  caulked  with  a  cement  composed  of  lime,  du, 
and   the  scrapings  of  bamboo.     This  composition  renders  them 


vious  to  water,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  pitch,  tar  and  tallow,  since  itb 
said  to  be  incombustible.  This  division  of  their  vessels  seems  to  have 
been  well  experienced  ;  for  the  practice  is  universal  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Hence  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  merchant  has  his  ffoods  safely 
conveyed  in  one  division,  while  those  (»f  another,  suffer  considerable  da- 
mage from  a  leak  in  the  compartment  in  which  they  are  placed.  A  shj^ 
may  strike  against  a  rock  and  ^et  not  sink,  for  the  water  entering  by  toe 
fracture  will  be  confined  to  the  division  where  the  injury  oocurs.  To  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan  in  European  or  American  merchantmen,  bende 
the  opposition  of  popular  prejudice  and  the  increased  expense,  an  objee- 
tion  mtglit  arise  from  the  reduction  it  would  occasion  in  the  quantity  of 
freight,  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  stowing  bulky  articles.  It  remains 
to  be  considered  how  far  these  objections  ought  to  prevail  against  the 
greater  security  of  the  vessel,  crew  and  cargo.  At  any  rate,  such  objee> 
tions  do  not  apply  to  ships  of  war,  in  which  to  carry  very  heavy  burdem^ 
IB  not  an  object  of  consiaeration.     Staunton's  Embassy,  vol.  ii,  136. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Ob  dw  l^jdranlie  worlu  of  the  aneieBt  iahabtUati  of  America :  Popaladou  of  A  nahuac— Ferocity  of  the 
iavdera  Sutject  of  ancleat  hydraulic  works  interestiuf— Aqueduct*  of  the  Tolteca — ^Ancieat 
vena— HouM*  •uppUod  with  water  by  pipe*— Palace  of  Moteauma  Perfection  of  Alexieaa 
la  aMKal*— Cortea  -Mafkat  ia  ancieat  Mexico— Hydraulic  worka — ^PoontaiiM  and  jet*  d'eau — No- 
iIb  aad  other  aachinee — PakuiqBe :  ita  aqueducts,  hierof  lyphica,  &.&r-r Wella  in  ancient  and  mcNlem 
Tfitfaa  B.elka  of  fbnner  agaa,  aad  tradition*  of  the  lodiaua.  Hydraulic  worka  of  the  Peruviana: 
GwkMas  f€  atinf  to  water — Humanity  of  the  early  Incaa — Aqueducts  and  reaervoira — Reaemblance  of 
r«raviaa  and  Egyptian  customs— Gareilaaao—Civiliaation  in  Peru  before  the  timea  of  the  Incaa— diants 
— Wella— Stopendoua  aqueduct*,  and  other  monument*— A tobalipa— Pulleys — Tbtema  of  fold  and  ail- 
w  in  the  house*  of  the  Inca*— Temple*  and  garden*  auppUed  by  pipea — ^Temple  at'  Cuaco:  ita  water- 
I  aad  atenail*— Embroidered  cloth — M anco  Capac 


It  has  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
specific  information,  respecting  the  employment  of  machines  to  raise 
water  on  the  American  continents,  previous  to  the  visit  of  Europeans  in 
t)ie  15th  and  16th  centuries.  And  yet  there  can,  we  think,  be  scarcely  a 
4oubtv  that  in  those  countries  where  civilization  and  the  arts  had  made 
coosiderable  progress,  as  Peru,  Chili,  Guatimala,  and  Mexico,  such  ma- 
chines had  long  been  in  use.  Unfortunately,  accounts  of  those  countries 
by  early  European  writers,  contain  little  else  than  details  of  the  success- 
ral  villany  of  those  savage  adventurers,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
and  by  the  most  revolting  perBdy,  robbed  the  natives  of  their  indepen- 
deiMX^,  their  property,  and  myriads  of  them  of  their  lives. 

It  u  impossible  tp  reflect  on  the  great  population  of  ancient  Anahuac— 
the  progress  which  the  natives  had  made  in  the  arts — the  separation  of 
trades  and  professions — their  extensive  manufactures — the  splendor  of 
iheir  buildings — their  laws — the  rich  produce  of  their  highly  cultivated 
fields — the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  republics  of  TlascaJa,  and  the 
comparative  general  happiness  of  the  inhabitants ;  with  the  utter  desola- 
tion brought  on  them  and  their  country  by  the  Spaniards — without  feeling 
K lotions  of  unmitigated  indignation.  No  one  can  read  even  Solis,  the 
vocate  of  Cortez  and  the  palliator  of  his  conduct,  without  bqing  thrilled 
with  horror  at  the  uniform  treachery,  cruelty,  and  blasphemy  of  that  man. 
Hifl  watchword  of '  the  Holy  Ghost,'  while  slaughtering  the  natives  on  one 
occasion  like  sheep,  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  ferocity  and  in- 
diflSsrence  to  their  sufferings,  and  of  the  disgusting  affectation  of  promoting 
Christianity,  under  which  he  pretended  to  act.  '  Religion,'  says  oolis, '  was 
always  his  principal  care.'  The  Spaniards  affected  to  shudder  at  the  san- 
guinary gods  of  the  Mexicans,  which  required  human  sacrifices — while 
ikey  immolated  in  cold  blood,  hecatombs  of  the  natives  to  the  demons 
they  themselves  worshipped — viz.  avarice  and  djominum — ^until  the  land 
was  filled  with  slaughter,  and  whitened  with  the  bones  of  their  victims. 
It  is  said,  that  "  in  seventeen  years,  they  destroyed  above  six  millions 
of  them."  No  romance  ever  equalled  in  horror  the  tragedies  per- 
formed by  Almag^o,  Yaldivia,  Cortez  and  Pizarro— and  yet  these  men 
liave  been  held  up  as  examples  of  heroism,  and  our  youth  have  been 
taught  to  admire,  and  of  course  to  emulate  '  the  glory  of  Cortez.' 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  people,  who,  m  remote  times,  in- 
babited  the  southern  continent  and  Mexico,  remains  of  some  of  whose 
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works,  rival  in  ma^itude  those  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  manj  *Qf 
them,  (the  roads  and  aqueducts  particularly,)  equalled  in  utility  the 
noblest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome — were  not  without  hydraulic  en- 
gines ;  and  had  descriptions  of  them  been  preserved,  they  would  have 
furnished  more  interesting,  and  perhaps  more  certain  data,  respecung  the 
peopling  of  America,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  Toltec  and  Astec  raoeti 
than  any  others  derived  from  the  useful  arts.  From  the  analogy  there  ii 
between  some  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  those  of  Asia,  we  might  auppose  that  the 
swape,  bucket  and  windlass,  noria,  and  chain  of  pots,  anci  perhaps  the 
chain  pump  were  known  to  them;  but  of  this  we  have  met  with  no  direct 
proof.  Were  the  fact  established,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  these 
machines,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  prove  their  Asiatic  origin  ip  post* 
diluvian  times ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  lacking  these,  they  had  othen 
peculiar  to  themselves,  such  a  fact  would  be  one  of  the  most  interestior 
circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of  these  continents ;  and 
might  be  adduced  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  consider  this 
hemisphere  as  having  been  uninterruptedly  occupied  by  man,  from  timet 
anterior  to  Noah's  flood ;  and  consequently  many  of  the  machines,  arts, 
and  productions  of  the  inhabitants  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Toltecs,  we  arc  informed,  introduced  the  cultivation  of  maize  and 
cotton  ;  they  built  cities,  made  roads,  and  constructed  those  great  pyramids 
which  are  yet  admired ;  and  of  which  the  faces  are  very  accurately  laid 
out ;  they  could  found  metals,  and  cut  the  hardest  stone — ^they  knew  the 
use  of  hieroglyph ical  painting,  and  they  had  a  solar  year,  more  perfect 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  "  Few  nations  (says  Humboldt) 
moved  such  &;reat  masses  as  were  moved  by  the  Mexicans,"  proofs  of 
which  are  still  found  among  the  ruins  of  their  temples.  The  calender 
stone,  and  the  sacrifice  stone,  in  the  great  square  at  Mexico,  contaiipng 
282  and  353  cubic  feet ;  a  carved  stone  dug  up,  which  was  upwards  of 
22 feet  in  length,  19  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  10  deep— are  examples;  and 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  Goddess  Troj/aamiqui,  is  another.*  And  what  is 
more  to  our  purpose,  remains  of  aqueducts,  of  surprising  magnitude  and 
workmanship,  are  found  throughout  Chili,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

Nor  had  these  arts  been  lost  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  At 
that  time,  agriculture,  artificial  irrigation,  and  many  other  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  metals,  appear  to  have  been  ijh 
a  more  advanced  state,  than  they  have  ever  been  in  Spain,  during  any 
subsequent  period.  When  Grijalva  and  his  companions  landed  in  Yuca- 
tan, (in  1518)  they  were  astonished  at  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  edifices — as  well  as  at  the  ornaments,  &c.  in  gold,  which  the 
natives  possessed,  the  value  of  the  workmanship  often  *  exceeding  that  of 
the  metal.*  Tlascala,  (says  Solis,)  was  at  that  period,  **  a  very  populous 
city  ;"  the  houses  were  built  of  stone  and  brick,  their  roofs  were  flat  and 
surrounded  with  galleries.  The  Tlascalans,  says  Herrera,  had  baths,  bow- 
ers, BXid  JburUaiTUy  and  whenever  a  new  house  was  finished,  they  had  feasts 
and  dancing,  &c.  like  the  hottse  warming  of  old  in  Europe.  ISvery  house 
in  Zempoala  had  a  garden  loith  icatcr.  Ancient  iceUg  are  still  in  use  in 
Mexico,  some  of  which  are  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Water 
is  drawn  from  them  to  irrigate  the  soil. 

The  city  of  Cholula  was  located  in  a  delightful  plain ;  it  contained 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  number  in  its  suburbs  was  greater.      The 

*  Clavigero  says,  columns  of  stone  of  one  piece.  80  feet  lone,  and  20  feet  in  circim- 
ferenee,  were  extant  in  his  time,  in  the  edifices  of  Mictlan.    Mexico,  Vol.  i,  420. 
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Spaniarda  compared  it  to  Valladolid  for  its  beauty  and  magnificence. 
It  wu  a  great  emporium  of  merchandise.  Strangers  from  distant  parts  of 
the  continent  flocliied  to  iL  Solis  says,  the  streets  were  wide  and  well  laid 
oat;  the  buildings  larger  and  of  better  architecture  than  those  of  Tlascala, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  principally  merchants  and  mechanics.  Cortez 
kiiiuelfl  after  entering  this  city,  Uius  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V. 
''The  inhabitants  are  better  clothed  than  any  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Peo- 
ple in  easy  circumstances  wear  cloaks  above  their  dress ;  these  cloaks 
aiffer  from  those  of  Africa,  for  they  have  pockets,  though  the  cut,  cloth 
and  fringes  are  the  same.  The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Almost  att  the  Jiddi  may  he  watered ;  and  the  city  is 
mnek  more  beauiiful  than  aU  Uiose  in  Spain  ;  for  it  is  well  fortified,  and 
boilt  on  level  ground.  I  can  assure  your  highness,  that  from  the  top  of  a 
moaque  (temple)  I  reckoned  more  than  four  hundred  towers,  all  of  mosques. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground 
Qncaltivated."  When  the  Spaniards  reached  Tezcuco,  they  found  it  as 
laive  agun  as  Seville.  It  rivalled  in  grandeur  and  extent  Mexico  itself, 
ina  was  of  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  that  capital.  Herrera  says, 
the  streets  were  very  regular,  and  that/reah  toater  was  brought  in  pipes 
from  the  mountains  to  every  lioutt.  The  principal  front  of  the  buildings 
extended  on  the  borders  of  a  spacious  lake,  where  the  causeway  that  led 
to  Blexico  began.  It  was  from  this  causeway,  which  w^as  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  that  the  Spaniards  first  beheld  the  distant  capital,  with  its  towers 
and  pinnacles'  in  the  midst  of  the  lake ;  and  on  the  8th  November,  15 19, 
Cortez  and  his  myrmidons  entered  that  city,  which  then  contained  a  great- 
er population  than  New- York  does  at  present ;  for  it  had  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

When  the  Spaniards  entered  the  gates,  through  a  bulwark  of  stone 
iQ|>poited  by  castles,  they  beheld  a  spacious  street  with  houses  uniformly 
bulk,  and  the  windows  and  battlements  filled  with  spectators.     They 
were  received  into  one  of  Motezuma's  houses,  which  had  been  built  by 
his  father.    This  building,  Solis  remarks,  vied  in  extent,  with  the  principal, 
palaces  of  emperors  in  Europe  ;  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  fortress, . 
^tb  thick  stone  walls  and  towers  upon  the  flanks.     The  streets  of  the  city 
^re  straight,  as  if  drawn  by  a  line  ;  and  the  public  buildings,  and  houses 
of  the  nobility,  which  made  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  city,  were  of  stone 
vui  well   built.     The  palace  of  Motezuma  was  so  large  a  pile  that  it 
opened  with  thirty  gates  into  as  many  different  streets.     The  principal 
front  took  up  one  entire  side  of  a  spacious  parade,  and  was  of  blaok,  red 
and  white  jasper,  well  polished.     Over  the  gates  were  the  arms  or  sym- 
bolical figures  of  Motezuma  or  his  predecessors,  viz.  a  griffin,  being  half 
an  eagle  and  half  a  lion  ;  the  wings  extended  and  holding  a  tiger  in  its 
talons.     The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  of  cypress,  cedar,  and  other 
odoriferous  woods,  and  were   ornamented  with  carvings  of  "  different 
foliages  and  relievos."     But  without  referring  to  the  splendor  of  this  un- 
fortunate monarch's  court,  his  luxurious  mode  of  living,  his  treasures,  the 
chair  of  burnished  gold  in  which  he  was  carried  to  meet  Cortez,  the  jew- 
els of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  that  adorned  his  person  and  those 
of  his  attendants,  and  the  "  shoes  of  hammered  gold,"  that  were  hound  to 
his  feet  and  legs  with  straps,  like  the  Roman  military  sandals  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  the  market  of  the  city  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  in 
order  to  realize  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  arts  among  the 
Mexicans.     Nothing  excited  the  surprise  of  the  Spaniards  so  mucr   as 
this  market — both  as  regarded  the  quantity,  variety,  and*  quality  of  the 
goods  sold,  and  the  order  which  prevailed. 
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The  Mexican  works  of  gold  and  silver,  sent  by  Cortes  to  Cliarlet  Y. 
says  Clavi^ro,  "filled  the  goldsmiths  of  Europe  with  astonishmenu" 
"  Some  of  uiem  were  inimitable.*'  Among  others,  there  yrereJUheg  having 
scales  alternately  of  gold  and  silver — a  parrot  with  movealde  head,  Umgne, 
and  taingg'-'-BXi  ape  with  moveable  head  and  feet,  and  having  a  spindle 
in  its  hand,  in  the  attitude  of  spinning.     Vol.  i,  413. 

Cortez,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V.  dated  October  1520,  says,  *'  the  market 
place  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Seville  and  surrounded  with  an  immense 
portico,  under  which  are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  eati- 
oles,  ornaments  made  of  gold,  silver,  leadf  pefJJler,  precious  stones,  bones, 
shells,  and  feathers  ;  delft  ware,  leather,  and  spun  cotton.  We  find  hewD 
stone,  tiles,  and  timber  fit  for  building.  There  are  lanes  ibr  game,  othen 
for  roots  and  garden  fruits.  There  are  houses  where  barbers  shave  the 
head,  (with  razors  made  of  obsidian,)  and  there  are.houses  resembliug  oar 
apothecary  shops,  where  prepared  medicines,  unguents,  and  plasters  are 
sold.  The  market  abounds  with  so  many  things,  that  I  am  unable  to  ume 
them  all  to  your  highness.  To  avoid  confusion,  every  species  of  mer- 
chandise is  sold  in  a  separate  lane.  Every  thing  is  sold  by  the  yard,  (bj 
measure)  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be  weighed  in  the  market. 
In  the  midst  of  the  great  square,  is  a  hduse,  which  I  shall  call  Vaudencia 
in  which  ten  or  twelve  persons  sit  constantly  for  determining  any  dispntes 
which  may -arise  respecting  the  sale  of  goods.  There  are  other  persom 
who  mix  continually  with  the  crowd,  to  see  that  a  just  price  is  asked. 
We  have  seen  them  break  the  false  measiires,  which  they  had  seiied  fron 
the  merchants." 

Solis  has  recorded  some  facts,  which  are  too  interesting  to  mechanics  to 
be  omitted.  "  There  were  rows  of  silversmiths,  who  sold  jewels  and 
chains  of  extraordinary  fashion  ;^  several  figures  of  beasts  in  gold  and 
silver,  wrought  with  so  much  art,  as  raised  the  wonder  of  our  artificers; 
particularly  some  skillets  with  moving  handles,  thiU  were  so  cast;  besides 
other  works  of  the  same  kind,  with  mouldings  and  relievos,  without  any 
signs  of  a  hammer  or  graver."  Herrera,  speaking  of  these,  observes, 
"  some  things  were  cast,  and  others  wrought  with  stones,  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that  many  of  them  have  surpnsed  the  ablest  goldsmiths  in  Spain,  (or 
they  could  never  conceive  how  they  had  been  made  ;  there  being  no  sign 
of  a  hammer,  or  an  engraver,  or  any  other  instrument  used  by  them." 
They  brouglit  to  the  fair,  (continues  oolis)  all  the  different  sorts  of  clotk, 
made  throughout  this  vast  empire,  of  cotton  and  rabbits'  fur,  which  die 
women  of  this  country,  enemies  to  idleness,  spun  extremely  fine,  being  veiy 
dexterous  in  this  manufacture.  They  had  also  drinking  cups  exquisitely 
made  of  the  finest  earth,  different  in  color,  and  even  in  smell ;  and  of  this 
kind,  they  had  all  sorts  of  vessels,  necessary  either  for  the  service  and  or- 
nament of  a  house. 

*  These,  which  were  worn  round  the  neck,  were  doubtless  similar  to  those  known  w 
Panatna  chains;  which  certainly  are  extraordinary  specimens  of  workmanship.  Tbe? 
may  sqmetimes  be  met  with  at  our  jewellers,  who  buy  them  for  the  purity  of  flie  gold. 
It  IS  said  that  the  mode  of  making  them  has  never  been  discovered,  and  that  the 
secret  is  still  preserved  among  the  Indians  of  Panama.  We  have  examined  one  which 
came  from  Carthagena,  the  length  of  which,  had  it  been  cut,  was  eight  feet  two  incfaei ; 
its  section,  which  was  hexagonal,  did  not  exceed  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  was  formed  of  one  or  more  fine  wires,  which  seemed  to  have  been  woven  or  interlaced 
like  the  platting  of  a  whip  handle.  When  a  sinf  le  thread  was  examined  by  a  micr0> 
mope,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  several  smaUer  wires,  which  separate,  were  tearee- 
ly  perceptible  to  our  unaided  vision.  The  weight  of  the  chain  was  eleven  pernqr- 
weights,  and  it  appeared  to  be  as  flexible  as  a  piece  of  twine,  eertainly  hi  mors  m 
than  any  chain  formed  ef  links.  No  end  of  a  wire  could  be  detected,  and  not  a  partiBis 
of  solder  was  used. 
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No  one  can  doubt,  that  a  people,  thus  far  advanced  in  civilization 
and  the  useful  arts,  were  in  possession  of  machines  of  some  kind  or 
other  for  raising  water.  Indeed  the  location  and  great  population  of 
some  of  their  cities  required  a  familiar  knowledge  of  hydraulic  opera- 
tions to  supply  them  with  water ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
cultivated  this  department  of  the  arts  equally  with  others,  for  some  of 
their  aqueducts  would  have  done  honor  to  Greece  and  tlome.  Nearly  all 
the  ancient  cities  of  Mexico  wqre  supplied  by  them.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  Tlascala  was  furnished  with  abundance  of  baths  and  foun- 
tains— that  every  house  in  Zempoala  had  water — that  Tezcuco  had 
an  aqueduct,  from  which  every  dwelling  was  supplied  hy  a  pipe^  as 
in  modem  cities;  and  we  may  add,  Iztaclapa,  which  contained  about  ten 
thousand  houses,  had  its  aqueduct  that  conveyed  water  from  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  and  led  it  through  a  great  number  of  well  cultivated  gar- 
dens. In  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  were  several  aqueducts.  That  of  Cha- 
ptiiepec  was  the  work  of  Motezuma,  and  also  the  vast  stone  reservoir 
connected  with  it  When  the  Spaniards  besieged  the  city  they  destroyed 
this  aqueduct  Cortez  in  his  first  letter  to  Charles  V.  mentions  the  spring 
of  Amilco,  near  Churubusco,  of  which  the  waters  were  conveyed  to  the 
ci^  "  in  two  large  pipes,  well  moulded  and  as  hard  as  stone,  but  the  wa- 
ter never  ran  in  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time."  We  sdll  per- 
ceive, says  Humboldt,  the  remains  of  this  great  aqueduct,  which  was  con- 
structed with  double  pipes,  one  of  which  received  the  water,  while  they 
were  employed  in  cleansing  the  other ;  but  this  aqueduct,  he  says,  was  in- 
fenor  to  the  one  at  Tezcuco  :  of  it,  he  observes,  **  we  still  admire  the 
traces  of  a  great  mound,  which  was  constructed  to  heighten  the  level  of 
the  water."  The  gardens  of  Motezuma  were  also  adorned  and  nourish- 
ed with  streams  djmjauntains,  and  appear  to  have  rivalled  those  of  Asiatic 
monarchs  in  splendor.  And  among  the  hieroglyphical  ornaments  of  the 
pyramid  of  Xochicalco,  are  heads  of  crocodiles  spouting  water,  a  proof 
that  ancient  Americans  were  acquainted  with  that  property  of  liquids 
by  which  they  find  their  level ;  and  applied  it  not  merely  to  fountains 
Bii^jets  d^eau,  but  to  convey  water  through  pipes  to  their  dwellings.* 

We  cannot  reflect  on  the  progress  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  had  made  in  the  arts,  and  the  magnitude  and  excellence  of  some 
of  their  hydraulic  works,  without  regretting  that  no  particular  accounts  of 
their  devices  for  raising  water  have  been  preserved.  Of  one  thing  how- 
ever, we  may  be  sure,  that  no  people  ever  constructed  such  works  as  they 
did,  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  and  the  supply  of  cities,  who  had  not  pre- 
viously experienced  the  inefficiency  of  machines  for  those  purposes  ;  nor 
could  their  agriculture,  have  been  carried  to  the  extent  it  was,  without  the 
aid  of  them  in  times  of  droug;ht. 

'  The  machines  called  nonas  (says  Humboldt)  are  essential  to  Mexican 
agriculture.'*  Does  it  not  follow  then  that  these,  or  others  for  the  same 
purpose,  were'equally  essential,  before  the  conquest,  when  the  population 
of  the  country  was  so  much  greater,  and  agriculture  more  extensively 
practised  ?  There  is  no  doubt,  he  observes,  that  all  the  country  from  tho 
river  Papaloapan  "  was  better  inhabited  and  better  cultivated  uian  it  now 
is."  The  swape  (guimbelette)  is  quite  common  in  Mexico.  It  is  there 
used  as  in  this  country  for  raising  water  from  wells  of  moderate  depth.  A 
friend  just  returned  From  a  tour  in  Texas,  informs  us,  that  among  the 
Cooshattie  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  Trinity  river,  and  in  all  the  settlements, 
whether  Indian,  Creole,  or  modem  Mexican ;  in  populous  villages  or  at 

•New  Spain,  translated  by  Black,  VoL  ii,  458. 
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solitary  wigwams,  the  '  well  pole'  or  swape  is  almost  always  to  be  seen. 
In  wells  of  considerable  depth,  the  pulley  and  double  chain  with  two 
buckets  are  adopted  ;  and  the  chain  of  pots  and  noria  are  extensively  used 
in  raising  water  for  irrigation,  being  moved,  as  in  Spain,  by  oxen  or  mules. 
As  these  are  the  only  devices  for  raising  water  that  are  now  in  use,  ex- 
cept the  common  pump  to  a  very  limited  extent/ and  the  ordinary  mode 
of  drawing  it  from  mines,  by  buckets  worked  by  animals,  the  question  oc- 
curs, were  they  or  any  of  tnem  in  use  previous  to  the  conquest  I     The 
pump  excepted,  we  should  suppose  they  were  ;  but  as  before  remarked, 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  establish  the  fact.     As  the  Mexicans  were 
collected  in  villages  and  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  soil,  at  least  400  yean 
before  the  conquest,  and  subsequent  to  that  event,  the  great  mass  of  the 
farmers  have  been  and  are  Indians,  who  adhere  with  "  extraordinary  ob- 
stinacy" to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  (like  the  agricultural  classes  of  all  other  countries)  would  retain  MiiDe 
of  the  old  modes  of  raising  water ;  but  as  those  above  named  are  said  to  be 
the  only  ones  practised,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  at  least  were 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  old. 

Palenque  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Tobasco.  It  is  surrounded  by 
dense  forests,  and  overgrown  with  the  vegetation  of  past  ages.  Of  its 
founders  and  inhabitants  nothing  is  known,  nor  yet  of  the  period  when 
they  flourished.  The  remains  of  this  city  have  Deen  traced  over  an  ex- 
tent of  twenty-four  miles,  and  consist  of  massive  edifices,  of  a  novel  and 
very  chaste  style  of  architecture.  These  are  accurately  laid  out  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  are  built  of  hewn  stone.  There 
are  temples^  palaces,  and  tombs  ornamented  with  the  richest  scnlptarei 
and  bas  reliefs,  extensive  excavations,  subterranean  passages,  bridges, 
dikes,  AQUEDUCTS,  &c.  all  indicative  of  a  powerful  and  highly  civilized 
people.  Dupaix  and  his  companions,  who  were  sent  out  in  1805  by 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  to  examine  and  report  on  these  buildings,  after 
three  weeks  intense  labor  in  cutting  down  trees  which  grew  over  them, 
were  enabled  to  examine  fifteen  edifices,  which  elicited  Uieir  wonder  and 
admifation.  Mr.  Waldeck,  a  late  traveler,  who  has  spent  several  years 
in  examining  and  collecting  evidences  of  early  American  civilization,  cut 
down  a  tree,  (that  was  growing  over  an  ancient  building  at  Palenque]  the 
concentric  circles  in  a  section  of  which,  indicated  a  growth  of  973  years ! 
But  how  many  centuries  had  elapsed  from  the  ruin  and  desertion  of  the 
city,  and  for  tne  accumulation  of  soil  over  it,  ere  this  tree  took  root,  can 
only  be  conjectured.  The  sculptures  on  the  walls  are  surprisingly  pe^ 
feet,  and  among  them  are  hieroglyphics  which  are  supposed  to  have  pho- 
netic power.  Men  and  women  are  represented  clothed  in  figured  gir- 
ments,  indicating  the  manufacture  of  flowered  stuffs ;  and  various  rencs 
which  have  been  disinterred,  as  toys,  vessels,  ornaments  of  dress,  &c 
prove  considerable  progress  in  other  branches  of  the  useful  arts.  But  ex- 
tensive as  these  ruins  are,  and  pregnant  with  information  of  thrilling  in- 
terest, Palenque  is  like  MiHa,  the  partner  of  its  glory  and  of  its  degrada- 
tion, a  *  city  of  the  dead.'  Not  a  voice  is  heard  in  it,  or  around  it,  but  the 
hissing  of  serpents,  the  buzzing  of  insects,  the  gibbering  of  monkeys,  and 
the  screeching  of  wild  birds. 

There  is  one  circumstance  respecting  the  ancient  cities  and  people  of 
Yucatan  which  relates  to  our  subject,  that  is  deserving  of  attention.  It  is 
this — from  the  geographical  position  and  physical  features  of  the  country, 
WELLS  have  always  been  of  primary  importance.  Daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  have  no  other  resource  for  fresh  water; 
and  this  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case,  ever  since  the  present  or- 
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eiDization  of  these  condnents  took  place.  In  those  remote  as^es,  then, 
during  which  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  civihzed  peo- 
ple, wells  must  have  been  very  common ;  and  as  they  arc  not,  like  struc- 
tures erected  on  the  surface,  subject  to  decavi  or  obnoxious  to  destruction, 
the  discovery  and  examination  of  some  of  them  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Who  can  tell  what  stores  of  treasure  are  buried  in  them ;  what  specimens  of 
art;  what  means  for  tracing  the  history,  and  also  the  revolutions,  through 
which  the  ancient  people  of  America  have  passed ;  their  origin,  progress, 
tnd  disappearance  1  If  Palenque  and  its  sister  cities  were  destroyed  by 
war,  dien  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  inhabitants  would  have  recourse  to 
wells  for  the  secretion  of  their  treasures,  both  public  and  private ;  a  prac- 
tice that  has  been  followed  in  all  ages  and  by  all  people. 

Relics  of  former  ages,  which  have  been  found  (more  or  less  numerous) 
over  both  continents,  mcontestibly  prove  that  civilized  people  flourished 
here  in  former  ages ;  and  that  they  and  their  progeny  have  disappeared, 
IS  if  by  some  general  and  sudden  calamity  they  had  been  swept  off  the 
itige  M  life,  to  a  man.     It  would  seem  too,  as  if  a  long  period  of  deathlike 
stillness  had  succeeded,  (like  that  after  the  deluge)  so  that  all  knowledge 
of  them  had  peiished,  when  another  race  appeared  and  took  possession 
of  the  soil.     These  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indians,  who,  in 
their  turn  are  rapidly  becommg  extinct,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  who 
they  were,  whence  they  came,  or  when  they  first  made  their  appearance. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  tradition  respecting  the  great  Meealonyx 
tnd  Mastodon  of  the  western  prairies,  having  been  contemporary  with  their 
lore&thera,  since  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  tliese  animals  corroborate  in 
KHBe  degree  the  truth  of  it.     Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  their  ac- 
counts of  the  voracious  and  enormous  Piasd,  *  the  bird  that  devours  men,' 
ii  &bulou8 ;  a  figure  of  which  is  cut  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  and  pcrpen- 
dicoltr  rock,  at  an  elevation  which  no  hi^an  art  can  now  reach ;  near  the 
noQth  of  a  small  stream,  named  the  Pias^,  which  enters  the   Mississippi 
between  Alton  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.     See  Family  Mag.  1837, 
VoL  iv,  lOI. 


ON  THE  HYDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PERUVIANS. 

Molina,  in  his  *  Natural  and  civil  History  of  Chili,*  observes  that  previous 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  practised  artificial  irrigation,  by  '''* 
conveying  water  from  the  higher  grounds  in  canals  to  their  fields.  Herrera 
says,  many  of  the  vales  were  exceedingly  populous  and  well  cultivated, 
'having  trenches  of  water.'  The  Penivians  carried  the  system  to  a  great 
extent.  "  How  must  we  admire  (says  Humboldt)  the  industry  and  activity 
displayed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands !  In  the  maritime  parts  of  Peru,  I  have  seen  the  remains  of  walls, 
tlong  which  water  was  conducted  for  a  space  of  from  5  to  6000  metres, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Codillcras  to  the  coast.  The  conquerors  of  the  16th 
century  destroyed  these  aqueducts,  and  that  part  of  Peru  has  become, 
Kke  Persia,  a  desart,  destitute  of  vegetation.  Such  is  the  civilization  car- 
ried hy  the  Europeans  among  a  people,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  call 
barbarous.*'*  These  people  had  laws  for  the  protection  of  water,  very 
nmilar  to  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  Eerypt,  and  all  the  older  nations  ;  for 
those  who  conveyed  water  from  the  canals  to  their  own  land  before  their 
torn,  were  liable  to  arbitrary  punishment.  Several  of  the  ancient  Amer- 
ican customs  respecting  water,  were  identical  with  those  of  the  oldest 

*New  Spain.  Black's  Trans.  Vol.  ii,  46,  and  Frezier't  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  213. 
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nations.  They  buried  vessels  of  water  with  the  dead.*  The  Mexicaof 
worshipped  it.^  The  Peruvians  sacrificed  to  rivers  and  fountains.®  The 
Mexicans  had  Tlaloc  their  god  of  water.^  Holy  water  was  kept  in  their 
temples.®  They  practised  divination  by  water.'  The  Peruvians  drew 
their  drinking  water  from  deep  wells,'  and  for  irrigation  in  times  of 
drought,  they  drew  it  from  pools,  and  lakes,  and  rivers. 

The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  furnish  brighter  examples  of  national 
benevolence,  than  the  early  history  of  Peru.  The  wars  of  the  incas 
were  neither  designed  nor  carried  on,  to  gratify  ambition  or  the  lust  of  con- 
quest, but  to  extend  to  the  brutalized  people  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, the  advantages  of  civilized  life ;  to  introduce  agriculture  and  all 
its  attending  blessings,  among  hordes  of  savages,  that  were  sunk  in  tin 
lowest  depths  of  bestiality.  But  that  which  sheds  a  peculiar  glory  over 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  was  their  systematic  and  persevering  efforts  to 
achieve  their  conquests  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  In  reading  their 
history,  the  mind  is  not  only  relieved  from  those  hortible  details  of  car- 
nage that  constitutes  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  historic  pages  of  other  na- 
tions, but  the  most  agreeable  emotions  are  excited  by  uie  benevolent  and 
generally  successful  endeavors  of  this  people,  to  overcome  their  ibes  by 
reason — by  exhibiting  to  them  the  advantages  of  regulated  society,  and  bj 
invitations  to  embrace  them.  This  policy  was  in  accordance  with  th^  in- 
junctions of  their  first  king,  whose  precepts  they  greatly  reverenced.  He 
taught  them  to  overcome  their  enemies  "  by  love — by  the  force  of  hmt- 
JiUy^  and  hence  we  Bnd  that  when  they  were  successful,  they  neither 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  their  land,  their  liberty,  nor  their  lives  but  used 
their  influence  and  superior  knowledge  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  And 
when  these  efforts  failed,  and  active  warfare  was  the  only  resource,  they, 
conscious  of  the  wickedness  of  conquering  men  by  their  destnictioOt 
and  that  those  could  never  be^ood  subjects  who  *  obeyed  from  fear/ 
uniformly  besieged  them,  till  the  latter  became  convinced  of  their  own  ina- 
bility to  resist,  and  of  the  policy  of  acceding  to  the  terms  of  their  pow- 
erful invaders. 

In  this  manner  the  *  children  of  the  sun*  extended  their  conquests  over 
a  large  part  of  the  soutliern  continent ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  were 
provinces  more  loyal,  or  a  people  more  attached  to  their  institutions  and 
to  their  princes  ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  people  more  humane.  The  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  incas,  when  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  in  endur- 
ing (he  taunts  and  scoffs  of  their  ignorant  and  imbecile  foes  with  philo- 
sophic forbearance,  is  truly  admirable,  and  might  be  contrasted  with  that  of 
christian  warriors  ;  but  then  their  object  was  not  to  acquire  fame  by  the 
destruction  of  their  species,  but  to  benefit  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
reputation.  If  ever  offensive  wars  were  justifiable,  those  of  the  early 
incas  certainly  were,  since  their  object  wa«  the  extension  of  human  hap- 

fines8,  and  which  they  carried  on  in  a  corresponding  spirit  of  humani^. 
n  neither  sacred  nor  profane  history  can  such  examples  be  found. 
Agriculture  was  the  first  object  to  which  their  attention  was  directed ; 
hence  we  find  engineers  and  other  artists  immediately  sent  into  the  subdued 
countries,  or  rather,  among  their  new  friends,  to  introduce  the  arts  of 
ploughing  and  cultivating  die  soil,  &c.  And  as  large  tracts  of  land  were 
destitute  of  vegetation  for  want  of  water ^  mention  is  constantly  made  of 
AQUEDUCTS  and  RESERVOIRS  among  the  earliest  of  works  undertaken.  In 
some  districts,  rain  was,  and  still  is,  unknown.     "  For  the  space  of  seven 

•  Puit:has*B  Pilgrim.  1080.    *> Ibid.  966.    «Ibid.  1070.    'Ibid. 996.    •  Ibid. 967.    'Ibki 
994.    (Ibid.  1064. 
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hundred  leagues  ilong  the  coast  (says  Garcilasso)  it  did  never  rain.** 
GoDtrivances  to  obtain  and  distribute  water,  were  therefore,  with  the  in- 
eas  as  with  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  the  most  important  and  constant  ob- 
jects of  their  care.  Nor  does  it  ap|)ear  that  the  Egyptians  were  more 
assiduous  in  this  kind  of  labor  than  the  people  of  Peru.  Examples  are 
mentioned  of  the  latter  having  conveyed  small  streams  through  a  space 
of  sixty  miles,  to  irrigate  a  few  acres  of  land. 

There  arc  several  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two  people ; 
some  of  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  both  countries  being,  in  a  great 
measure,  destitute  of  rain.  The  first  inca,  like  Osiris,  taught  the  inhabi- 
tants to  cultivate  the  land  ;  to  construct  reservoirs  and  aqueducts;  to  make 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  shoes  for  their  own  feet — such  shoes,  says  G-arci- 
iano,  '  as  they  now  wear.'  The  wife  of  Manco  Capac,  like  Isis,  taught 
tlw  women  to  spin,  to  weave,  and  to  make  their  own  garments.  Some 
of  tKeir  &bles,  too,  resemble  those  of  the  Egyptians  respecting  Isis.  Ac- 
eording  to  one,  "  the  maker  of  all  things  placed  in  heaven  a  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  holding  a  bucket  of  water  in  her  hand,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  earth."  Both  people  erected  stupendous  structures  and  sta- 
tues of  cut  and  polished  stone,  which  they  wrought  without  iron ;  both 
shaTed  the  head,  and  both  embalmed  the  dead. 

As  we  have  no  where  met  with  any  distinct  notice  of,  or  even  allusion 
to,  any  Peruvian  machine  for  raising  water,  we  insert  some  notices  of  their 
wells  and  aqueducts,  &c.  from  Garci lasso's  "  Royal  Commentaries  of 
Pen."     The  reader  can  then  judge,  whether  a  people  who  devised  and 
construct^  hydraulic  works  of  immense  magnitude  for  the  distribution 
cf  water,  were  without  some  machines  for  raising  it ;  and  especially, 
when,  at  certain  seasons,  they  obtained,  it  from  deep  wells.     The  inca 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  was  a  native  of  Cusco.     His  mother  was  a  Peru- 
vian princess ;  but  his  father,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  one  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors.     He  was  born  (he  informs  us)  eight  years  after  the  Spaniards 
became  masters  of  the  country,  i.  e.  in  the  year  1*539,  and  was  educated 
by  his  mother  and  her  relatives,  in  the  Indian  manner,  till  he  was  twenty 
years  old.     In  1560  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  wrote  his  Commen- 
taries.    These  were  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  and  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  folio,  London,  1688. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Peru,  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  the 
touthern  continent,  were  inhabited  by  a  refined,  or  partially  refined  peo- 
ple, centuries  before  the  time  of  Manco  Capac,  the  first  inca ;  and  that  a 
long  period  of  barbflirism  had  intervened,  induced,  perhaps,  by  revolutions 
dmilar  to  those  which,  in  the  old  world,  swept  all  the  once  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity  into  oblivion.  The  ancient  Peruvians  had  a  tradition 
respecting  the  arrival  of  giants,  who  located  themselves  on  the  coast,  and 
who  dvg  WELLS  of  immense  depth  through  the  solid  rock  ;  which  wells, 
as  well  as  cisterns,  still  remain.  When  Mayta  Capac,  the  fourth  inca, 
reduced  the  province  of  Tiahuanacu,  he  found  colossal  pyramids  and  other 
structures,  with  gigantic  statues,  of  whose  authors  or  uses,  says  Garcilasso, 
*'  no  man  can  conjecture."  The  ruins  of  these  are  still  extant,  in  one  of 
the  districts  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  same  province,  the  writer  just 
named  mentions  a  monolithic  temple,  which,  from  the  description,  equals 
any  of  those  of  Egypt.  These  ancient  buildings  were  supposed  by  the 
Peruvians  to  have  furnished  modeU  for  the  Temple,  Palace,  and  Fortress 
at  CUsco,  which  the  first  incas  erected.  Acosta,  in  examining  some  of 
these  buildings  in  Tiahuanacu,  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  they 
could  have  been  erected ;  so  large,  well  cut,  and  closely  jointed  were  th^ 
stones.    "  I  measured  one  myself,  (he  otwerves)  which  was  tlhirtj  (e^XiVn. 
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length,  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  six  feet  in  thickness ;"  and  in  the  For- 
tress of  Cusco  were  stones,  he  says,  much  larger.  But  what  adds  to  our 
surprise,  many  of  these  stones  were  taken  from  quarries  at  from  five  to 
fifteen  leagues  distance  from  the  buildings. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  respecting  Manco  Capac.  Who  he  was, 
and  from  what  country  he  came,  are  equally  unknown.  According  to 
their  Quippus  or  historical  cords,  and  the  opinion  of  the  inca  who  was  uncle 
to  Garcilasso,  and  who  communicated  to  the  latter  all  the  knowledge  of 
their  ancestors  then  extant,  he  made  his  appearance  in  Peru  about  400 
years  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  It  In  said  he  was  whiter  than 
the  natives,  and  was  clothed  in  flowing  garments.  Awed  by  his  presenos^ 
they  received  him  as  a  divinity,  became  subject  to  his  laws,  and  practised 
the  arts  he  introduced.  He  founded  Cusco,  and  extended  his  mfluenes 
to  all  the  nations  around.  He  taught  them  agriculture  and  many  useful 
arts,  especially  that  of  irrigating  land.  His  son  succeeded  him,  and  with- 
out violence  greatly  extended  the  limits  of  the  kingdom ;  prevailing  ^ith 
the  natives,  it  is  said,  by  a  peaceable  and  gentle  manner,  *'  to  plou^,  aod 
manure,  and  cultivate  the  soil."  His  successors  pursued  the  same  mode, 
and  with  the  same  success.  The  fifth  inca,  we  are  informed,  constructed 
aqueducts,  bridges  and  roads  in  all  the  countries  he  subdued.  When  the 
sixth  inca  acquired  a  new  province,  he  ordered  the  lands  to  be  *'  dressed 
and  manured  ;"  the  fens  to  be  drained,  "  for  in  that  art  [draining]  they 
were  excellent,  as  is  apparent  by  their  works,  which  remain  to  this  day : 
and  also  they  were  [then]  very  ingenious  in  making  aqueducts  for  canying 
water  into  dry  and  scorched  lands,  such  as  the  greatest  part  of  that  coon* 
try  is  :  they  always  made  contrivances  and  inventiona  to  bring  their  water. 
Tnese  aqueducts,  though  they  were  ruined  after  the  Spaniards  came  hii 
yet  several  reliques  and  monuments  of  them  remain  unto  this  day." 

The  seventh  inca,  Viracocha,  constructed  some  water  works,  which,  in 
their  beneficial  effects,  perhaps  equalled  any  similar  undertakings  in  anr 
other  part  of  the  world.  "  He  made  an  aqueduct  12  feet  in  depth,  ana  - 
120  leagues  in  length  :  the  source  or  head  of  it  arose  from  certain  springs 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  between  Parcu  and  Picuy,  which  was  so 
plentiful  that  at  tlie  very  head  of  the  fountains  they  seemed  to  be  rivers. 
This  current  of  water  had  its  course  through  all  the  country  of  the  Bu- 
canas,  and  served  to  water  the  pasturage  of  those  uninhabited  lands,  whidi 
are  about  18  leagues  in  breadth,  watering  almost  tfie  whole  country  ef 
Perur 

"  There  is  another  aqueduct  much  like  this,  which  traverses  the  whole 
province  of  Cuntisuyu,  running  above  150  leagues  from  south  to  north. 
Its  head  or  original  is  from  the  toJ3  of  high  mountains,  the  which  waters 
falling  into  the  plains  of  the  Quechuas,  greatly  refresh  their  pasturage, 
when  the  heats  of  the  summer  and  autumn  have  dried  up  the  moisture  of 
the  earth.  There  are  many  streams  of  like  nature,  which  run  through 
divers  parts  of  the  empire,  which  being  conveyed  by  aqueducts,  at  the 
charge  and  expense  of  the  incas,  are  works  of  grandeur  and  ostentation, 
and  which  recommend  the  magnificence  of  the  incas  to  all  posterity ;  for 
these  aqueducts  may  well  be  compared  to  the  miraculous  fabrtcks  which 
have  been  the  works  of  mighty  princes,  who  have  lefl  their  prodigious 
monuments  of  ostentation  to  be  admired  by  future  ages ;  for,  indeed,  we 
ought  to  consider  that  these  waters  had  their  source  and  beginning  from 
vast,  high  mountains,  and  were  carried  over  craggy  rocks  ana  inaccessible 
passages  ;  and  to  make  these  ways  plain,  they  had  no  help  of  instrnments 
forged  of  steel  or  iron,  such  as  pickaxes  or  sledges,  but  served  themselves 
only  with  one  stone  to  break  another.    Nor  were  they  acquainted 
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the  mvention  of  arches,  to  convey  the  water  on  the  level  from  one  preci- 
pice to  the  other,  but  traced  round  the  mountain  until  they  found  ways 
and  pysacea  at  the  same  height  and  level  with  the  head  of  the  springs. 

"  The  cisterns  or  conservatories  which  they  made  for  these  waters,  at 
the  top  of  the  mounOiin,  were  about  twelve  feet  deep ;  the  passage  was 
broken  through  the  rocks,  and  channels  made  of  hewn  stone,  of  about  two 
yards  Ion?  and  about  a  yard  hi^h  ;  which  were  cemented  together,  and 
rammed  in  with  earth  so  hard,  that  no  water  would  pass  between,  to 
wetken  or  vent  itself  by  the  holes  of  the  channel. 

"  The  current  of  water  which  passes  through  all  the  division  of  Cunti' 
n.ft  I  have  seen  in  the  province  of  Quechua^  which  is  part  of  that  divis- 
ion, tnd  considered  it  an  extraordinary  work,  and  indeed  surpassing  the 
deicription  and  report  which  hath  been '  made  of  iL  But  the  Spaniards 
who  were  aliens  and  strangers,  little  regarded  the  convenience  of  these 
works,  either  to  serve  themselves  in  the  use  of  them,  or  keep  them  in  re- 
pair, nor  yet  to  take  so  much  notice  of  them,  as  to  mention  them  in  their 
hifltones,  but  rather  out  of  a  scornful  and  disdaining  humor,  have  suffered 
tliem  to  run  into  mine,  beyond  all  recovery.  The  same  fate  hatli  befallen 
the  AQUBDDCTS  which  the  Indians  made  for  watering  tlieir  corn  lands,  of 
wkich  two  thirds  at  least  are  wholly  destroyed,  and  none  kept  in  repair, 
onleis  some  few  which  are  so  useful  that  without  them  they  cannot  sus- 
taiB  themselves  with  bread,  nor  with  the  necessary  provisions  of  life. 
All  which  works  are  not  so  totally  destroyed,  but  that  there  still  remains 
KMne  mines  and  appearances  of  them." 

The  last  who  was  independent,  and  by  far  the  worst  of  the  incas,  was 
Atihualpa  or  Atabalipa,  the  13th  from  Manco  Capac.  He  treacherously 
ilew  his  brother  and  murdered  nearly  all  his  relations.  Garcilasso's 
mother  and  a  few  others  escaped.  He  was  strangled  by  Pizarro  in  May 
IttS,  after  having  purchased  his  life  of  that  monster,  by  filling  the  room  of 
hii  prison  with  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  ingots,  to  a  line  chalked  round 
^  wall,  at  the  height  of  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  This  room 
*M  twenty-five  feet  by  sixteen. 

That  the  Peruvians  had  wclU  in  the  remotest  times  has  already  been  no- 
ticed; and  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  their  country,  great  quantities 
of  treasures  were  thrown  into  them.  The  discovery  of  these  wells 
nay  yet  bring  to  view  numerous  specimens  of  their  works  in  the 
Detail.  We  have  not  met  with  any  intimation  of  their  manner  of  raising 
water,  whether  by  a  simple  cord  and  vessel,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  or 
&  windlass,  or  any  other  machine.  'Tis  true  that  Garcilasso,  when  describ- 
ing the  various  pendants  which  they  wore  in  their  ears,  mentions  rings 
*•  large  "  as  the  frame  of  a  pulley,  for  they  were  made  in  the  form  of 
those  with  which  ice  draw  up  pitr?iers/rom  a  well,  and  of  that  compass,  that 
m  case  it  were  beaten  straight,  it  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long  and 
&  finger  in  thickness,"  but  in  this  passage  we  understand  him  to  refer  to 
the  Sp^inish  method  of  drawing  water ;  and  this  is  probable,  for  in  anoth- 
er part  of  "his  work,  when  speaking  of  the  large  stones  used  in  the  public 
buildings  at  Cusco,  he  says  the  workmen  had  neither  cranes  nor  -pyUeys, 
&ill  it  18  possible  that  he  referred  to  the  mode  his  countrymen  employed. 

There  are  conclusive  proofs  however,  in  some  extracts  that  arc  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted,  that  the  ancient  Penivians  were  wt^ll  ac(]uainted 
^ih  the  management  and  distribution  of  water  through  pijfcs  ;  and  of 
'Q^ing  and  laying  the  latter ;  and  what  is  singular,  both  the  sources  of 
^  water  and  the  direction  of  the  tubes  under  ground  were  kept  secret. 
tt  wu  the  custom  with  some  people  of  Asia.  "  In  many  of  the  houses 
(of  the  incas)  were  great  cisterns  of  gold,  in  which  they  bathed  themselves^ 
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with  COCKS  and  pipes  of  th^  same  metals  for  conveyance  of  the  water." 
Some  interesting  particulars  are  also  given  by  Ghmcilasso  respecting  the 
supply  of  Cusco  with  water.    Speaking  of  a  certain  street,  he  says,  "  netr 
thereunto  are  two  pipes  of  excellent  water,  which  pass  under  ground,  bat 
by  whom  they  were  laid  and  brought  thither,  is  unknown,  for  want  of 
writings  or  records  to  transmit  the  memory  of  them  to  posterity.     Thoss 
pipes  of  water  are  called  diver  snakes,  because  the  whiteness  of  the  w^ 
ter  resembled  silver ;  and  the  windings  or  the  meanders  of  the  pipes  wen 
like  the  coils  and  turnings  of  serpents."     In  the  fortress  of  Cusco  was  "t 
fountain  of  excellent  water,  which  was  brought  at  a  far  distance  under 
ground,  but  where  and  from  whence  the  Indians  do  not  know ;  for  suck 
secrets  as  these  were  always  reserved  from  conmion  knowledge  in  tlie 
breasts  of  the  inca  and  of  his  counsel."     The  lake  Chinchiru  near  Cusoe^ 
contained  spod  water,  and  "  by  the  munificence  of  the  inca  was  fll^ 
nished  with  several  pipes  and  aqueducts,"  to  convey  water  into  lower 
grounds,  which  were  used  till  rendered  useless  by  neglect  of  the  Spei> 
iards.     "  Afterwards,  in  the  year  1555  and  56,  they  were  repaired  by  mj 
lord  and  father  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  he  being  the  mayor  of  that  city,  aiid 
in  that  condition  I  left  them." 

In  describing  the  temple  and  gardens  at  Cusco,  he  observes,  *^  them 
were  Bve  fountains  of  water,  which  ran  from  divers  places  throuefa  pipei 
of  gold.  The  cisterns  wera  some  of  stone,  and  others  of  gold  and  silvv^ 
in  which  they  washed  their  sacrifices,  as  the  solemnity  of  the  festival  ap* 
pointed.  In  my  time  tliere  was  but  one  of  these  fountains  remaining, 
which  served  the  garden  of  a  convent  with  water ;  the  others  were  lostp 
either  for  want  of  drawing  or  cleansing,  and  this  is  very  probaUe,  b^ 
cause,  to  my  knowledge,  that  which  belonged  to  the  convent  was  lost  ftr 
six  or  seven  months,  for  want  of  which  >%'ater  the  whole  garden  was  dried 
up  and  withered,  to  the  great  lamentation  of  the  convent  and  the  whole 
city ;  nor  could  any  Indian  understand  how  that  water  came  to  fail,  or  to 
what  place  it  todk  its  course.  At  length  they  came  to  find  that  on  the 
west  side  of  the  convent  tlie  water  took  its  course  under  ground,  and 
fell  into  the  brook  which  passes  through  the  city ;  which  in  the  times  of 
the  incas  had  its  banks  kept  up  with  stones,  and  the  bottom  well  paved, 
that  the  earth  might  not  fall  in ;  the  which  work  was  continued  throoch 
the  whole  city,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  league  without ;  which  now  by  the 
carelessness  and  sloth  of  the  Spaniards  .is  broken,  and  the  pavement  di^ 
placed  ;  for  though  the  spring  commonly  yields  not  water  very  plentiliil* 
ly>  y(^t  sometimes  it  rises  on  a  sudden  and  makes  such  an  incredible  inun- 
dation that  the  force  of  the  current  hath  disordered  the  channel  and  the 
bottoms." 

''  In  the  year  1558  there  happened  a  great  eruption  of  water  from  diis 
fountain,  which  broke  the  main  pipe  and  the  channel,  so  that  the  fury  of 
the  torrent  took  another  course  and  left  the  garden  dry ;  and  now  by  thtt 
abundance  of  rubbish  and  sullage  which  comes  from  the  city,  the  channel 
is  filled  up,  and  not  so  much  as  any  mark  or  signal  thereof  remains.  The 
friars,  though  at  length  they  used  all  the  diligence  imaginable,  yet  thej 
could  not  find  tlio  ancient  channel,  and  to  trace  it  from  the  fountain  head 
by  way  of  the  pipes,  it  was  an  immense  work,  for  they  were  to  dig 
through  houses  and  deep  conveyances  under  ground,  to  come  at  it,  for  the 
head  of  the  spring  was  high.  Nor  could  any  Indian  be  found  that  could 
give  any  direction  herein,  which  discouraged  them  in  their  work,  and  in 
die  recovery  of  the  others  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  temple. 
Hence  we  may  observe  the  igpiorance  and  inadvertisement  of  those  In- 
dians, and  how  little  the  benefit  of  tradition  availed  amongst  them ;  for 
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dunigh  it  be  only  forty-two  years  at  this  day  since  those  waters  forsook 
Aeir  course  ;  yet  neither  the  loss  of  so  necessary  a  provision  as  water, 
which  was  the  refreshment  of  their  lives,  nor  of  that  stream  which  sup- 
ptied  the  temple  of  the  sun,  their  god,  could  by  nature  or  religion  con- 
NTve  in  them  the  memory  of  so  remarkable  a  particular.  The  truth  is, 
tiiat  it  is  probable  that  the  undertakers  or  roaster-workmen  of  those  water 
works  did  communicate  or  make  known  to  the  priests  only,  the  secret  con- 
veyances of  those  :^aters  ;  esteeming  every  thing  which  belonged  to  the 
konoi;and  service  of  the  temple  to  be  sacred,  that  it  was  not  to  be  re- 
vealed to  common  ears,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  those 
waters  might  dye  and  end  with  the  order  of  priests." 

**  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months  afler  it  was  lost,  it  happened  that 
mnae  Indian  boys  playing  about  the  stream,  discovered  an  eruption  of  wa- 
ter from  the  broken  pipe ;  of  which  they  acquainting  one  the.  other,  at 
length  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  judging  it  to  be 
^  water  of  the  convent  that  had  been  lost  and  diverted  from  its  former 
eourse,  gave  information  thereof  unto  the  friars,  who  joyfully  received 
die  good  news,  and  immediately  labored  to  bring  it  again  into  direct 
conTeyance,  and  conduct  it  to  their  garden.  The  truth  is,  the  pipes  lying 
mnf  deep  were  buried  with  earth,  so  that  it  cost  much  labor  ana  pains  to 
ttf  reduce  it  to  its  right  channel ;  and  yet  they  were  not  so  curious  or  in- 
Awtrious  as  to  trace  the  fountain  to  the  spring  head.  That  garden  which 
now  supplies  the  convent  with  herbs  ana  plants,  was  the  garden  which  in 
the  times  of  the  incas  belon^d  to  their  palace,  called  the  garden  of  gold 
mi  silver  ;  because,  that  in  it  were  herbs  and  flowers  of  all  sorts,  lower 
■plaiits  and  shrubs,  and  taller  trees,  made  all  of  gold  and  silver  ;  together 
wkh  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts  and  tame,  which  were  accounted  rare  and 
VBUSual.  There  were  also  strange  insects,  and  creeping  things,  as  snakes, 
Wpents,  lizards,  camelions,  butterflies,  and  snails ;  also  all  sorts  of  strange 
lirat,  and  every  thing  disposed,  and  in.  its  proper  place  with  great  care, 
%nd  imitated  with  much  curiosity,  like  the  nature  and  original  of  that  it 
tepresented.  There  was  also  a  mayzall,  which  bears  the  Indian  wheat  of 
an  extraordinary  bigness,  the  seed  whereof  they  call  quinia.  Likewise 
plants  which  produce  lesser  seeds,  and  trees  bearing  their  several  sorts  of 
fruit,  all  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  excellently  representing  them  in 
tbeir  natural  shapes.  In  the  palace  also,  they  had  heaps  or  piles  of  billets 
mtnijaggots  made  of  gold  ana  silver,  rarely  well  counterfeited.  And  for 
die  greater  adornment  and  majesty  of  the  temple  of  their  god  the  sun, 
they  had  cast  vast  figures  in  the  forms  of  men  and  women  and  children^ 
inrhich  they  laid  up  in  magazines  or  large  chambers,  called  pirra ;  and 
every  year,  at  the  principal  feasts,  the  people  presented  great  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  all  employed  in  the  adornment  of  the  tem- 
ple. And  those  goldsmiths  whose  art  and  labor  was  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
attended  to  no  other  work,  than  daily  to  make  neio  inventions  of  rare  work- 
manship out  of  those  metals.  In  short  they  made  all  sorts  of  vessels  or 
mtensils  belon^ng  to  the  temple,  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  pots,  and  pans, 
and  pails,  anajire  shovels,  and  tongs,  and  every  thing  else  of  use  and  ser- 
vice, even  their  very  spades  and  rakes  of  the  garden  were  made  of  the 
like  metal."* 

/  The  author  of  '  Italy,  with  sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal,'  Phil. 
1834,  enumerating  some  of  the  curiosities  in  the  museum  of  Madrid,  re- 

*Tbe  uiflsion  of  Mewrs.  James,  Bowdich  and  Hutchinson,  sent  by  the  British  gp 
▼smiiMnt  to  Ashantee,  found  the  kinc  and  all  his  attendants  literally  oppressed  with  em 
beDiffhiiients  of  solid  gold,  with  which  their  persons  were  nearly  covered.    *  Even  the 
ntemsHs  were  composed  of  that  metal.' 
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marks :  **  what  pleased  me  most,  was  a  collection  of  Peruvian  vases ;  a 
polished  stone  which  served  the  incas  for  a  mirror ;  and  a  linen  mantle, 
which  formerly  adorned  their  copper  colored  shoulders,  as  finely  woven 
as  a  shawl,  and  flowered  in  very  nearly  a  similar  manner ;  the  colors  as 
fresh  and  vivid  as  if  new."     Vol.  ii,  211. 

It  is  difficult  after  perusing  the  history  of  this  interesting  people,  to  re- 
concile the  state  of  the  arts  among  them  at  the  Spanish  invasion,  with  the 
opinion,  that  Manco  Capac  arrived  from  Asia  at  so  late  a  period  as  the 
12th  century.  If  he  was  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  man  that, he  is 
represented  to  have  been,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  was,  it 
is  impossible  that  as  an  Asiatic^  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  saw, 
the  auger,  files,  of  fitting  wooden  handles  to  hammers,  of  nails,  scissors, 
the  crane,  windlass,  pulley,  the  arch,  iron,  &c  :  or  having  a  knowledge  of 
these  things,  that  he  should  not  have  introduced  them,  or  at  least  some  of 
them.  But  if  the  Peruvians  were  also  ignorant  of  the  swape,  noria, 
or  chain  of  pots,  the  objections  to  such  an  opinion  aro  greatly  strengthen- 
ed. From  what  part  of  the  eastern  world  could  such  a  man  have  come 
without  having  a  knowledge  of  these  machines,  and  yet  be  acquainted,  ts 
he  was,  with  all  the  essential  features  of  oriental  agriculture  ]  Machines 
too,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Peru,  where  rain  was  generally  unknown, 
and  water  scarce  and  valuable  as  in  Egypt  itself--*and  macninet  more 
necessary  than  any  other,  in  furthering  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 
While  a  doubt  remains  respecting  their  employment,  we  should  sup- 
pose that  he  really  was,  as  surmised  by  Grarcilasso,  a  native,  who  nj 
the  superiority  of  his  understanding,  and  by  a  subtile  deportment  (the  mon 
effectually  to  carry  out  his  measures)  persuaded  the  people  that  he  camo 
from  the  sun.  Indeed,  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  generally  among  them 
in  the  15th  century,  implies  that  they  had  not  had  any  permanent  cmmeo- 
tion  with  Asiatics  for  many  ages ;  but  that  they  were  gradually  recoveriog 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  which  in  very  remote  times  had  been  practised 
by  nations  then  extinct ;  and  hence  the  paucity  of  their  tools  and  th^ 
peculiarity  of  some  of  their  devices,  as  their  qaippvs  or  historical  cords, 
their  modes  of  computation,  &c.  Moreover,  neither  the  Mexicans  nor 
Peruvians  had  reduced  the  lower  animals  to  subjection,  at  any  rate  not 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  though  they  had  neither  the  horse,  the  ass, 
nor  ox  ;  yet  the  former  had  the  buffalo,  an  animal  that  has  been  used 
from  the  remotest  ages  to  plough  the  soil.  This  circumstance  alone  ii 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  aid  not  derive  their  knowledge  of  agriculturs 
from  Asia,  within  the  time  generally  supposed,  if  at  all. 

Who  can  reflect  on  the  civilized  people,  that  in  remote  ages  inhabited 
these  continents,  without  mourning  over  their  extinction,  and  the  loss  of 
every  record  respecting  them  ]  A  people,  whose  very  existence  would 
have  been  unknown,  had  not  some  relics  of  their  labors  (like  the  organic 
remains  of  animals  whose  species  are  extinct)  yet  resisted  the  corroding 
effects  of  time.  When  we  examine  the  ruins  of  their  temples,  their  cities, 
and  other  monuments  of  their  progress  in  the  arts,  our  'disappointment 
amounts  to  distress,  that  the  veil  which  conceals  them,  is  not,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  removed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  almost  as  ignorant 
of  the  mysterious  Falenque,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities,  equally  and 
some  of  them  perhaps  much  more  ancient — as  of  the  builders  of  Babel-— 
and  we  know  about  as  little  of  their  early  inhabitants  as  if  they  had  been 
located  on  another  planet. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 
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BOOK    II. 

MACHINES   FOR  RAISING  WATER  BY  THE   PRESSURE   OF  THE 

ATMOSPHERE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

On— uliinm  tlttt  ralte  water  by  atmotphericpreMiire— Principle  of  their  letion  formerly  uknowB— 
Bartiea  a  chiaewi  Aecent  <»f  water  in  pnmpe  incomprehensible  without  a  knowledge  of  atmoepherie 
fieanm— FlMMMBflBS  in  the  organisation,  habita,  and  motions  of  animal*— Rotation  of  the  atmoephere 
Vllh  tiM  anlfc  Afar  tangible— Compressible— Expansible— Elaatic— Air  beds— Ancient  beds  and  bed- 
-Weigkt  of  Jtir-^ts  pressure — Elxamples— American  Indians  and  the  air  pnmp-^oa  Constrielor 
oysters— Shooting  bullets  by  the  rarefaction  of  air— Boy's  sucker— Suspension  of  flies 
fraTity—Llsards— Frogs— Walrus— Connection  between  all  departments  of  knowledge— ^Suck- 
tag  itb—ReBora—Lamprey»--Dampier — Christopher  Columbus  at  St  Domiago— Ferdinand  Columbns 
—AfldeBt  fkble— Sadden  expansion  of  air  bursting  the  bladders  of  fish— Pressure  of  the  atmosphere  oa 

With  the  last  chapter  we  concluded  our  remarks  on  machines  em- 
braced in  the  first  general  division  of  the  subject,  (see  page  8)  and  now 
proceed  to  those  of  the  second  ;  viz.  such  as  raise  water  by  means  of  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  These  form  a  very  interesting 
clas» — ^they  are  genuine  philosophical  instruments,  and  as  such  may  serve 
to  exbibit  and  illustrate  some  of  the  most  important  truths  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. The  principle  upon  which  their  action  depends  was  formerly  un- 
known, and  even  now,  a  person,  however  ingenious,  while  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  ascent  of  water  in  thenu  Having  no  idea  of  the  cause  of 
this  ascent,  except  the  vague  one  of  suction,  he  would  feel  greatly  embar- 
rassed if  required  to  #xplain  it.  And  when  informed  that  diere  really  is 
no  such  thing  in  nature  as  suction,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  chimera,  having  no 
existence  except  in  the  imagination,  the  task  would  be  attended  with  in- 
superable difficulties.  Perhaps  he  would  have  recourse  to  a  common 
pump,  to  iracey  if  possible,  the  operation  in  detail ;  if  so,  he  would  natural- 
ly begpn  with  the  first  mover,  or  the  pump  handle,  and  would  look  for 
some  medium,  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  from  it,  to  the  water  in  the 
well ;  but,  however  close  the  scrutiny  might  be  made,  he  would  be  una- 
ble to  detect  any ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  a  connection  between 
•them,  i.  e.  between  the  mover  and  the  object  moved,  could  not  be  discov- 
ered, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. If  "  a  body  cannot  act  where  it  is  not  present,"  as  the  sucker 
of  a  pump,  on  water  at  a  distance  from  it,  how  could  such  a  person  ac- 
count ior  the  ascent  of  that  water  in  obedience  to  the  movements  of  the 
sucker  1     And  how  could  he  explain  the  process  by  which  it  was  effected, 
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while  he  could  find  no  apparent  communlcatioD  between  them  t  The&ctu 
it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  point  out  any  closer  connection  between 
the  pump  rod  and  the  water  in  the  well,  than  between  a  walking  cane  ii 
the  hands  of  a  pedestrian,  and  water  under  the  surface  of  the  groniji 
over  which  he  stepped  ;  nor  could  he  assi&^n  a  conclusive  reason,  why  die 
liquid  should  not  ascend  and  accompany  the  movements  of  the  latter  ii 
well  as  of  the  former. 

He  could  perceive  no  obvious  or  adequate  cause  for  the  elevation  of 
water  through  the  pipe  of  a  pump,  there  being  no  apparent  force  applied 
to  it,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  ascent,  no  vessel  or  moveable  pallet  going 
down,  as  in  the  preceding  machines,  to  convey  or  urge  the  liquid  up--tna 
hence  he  could  no  more  comprehend  how  the  movements  of  a  pnmp  box 
(sucker)  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  should  induce  water  in  a  weQ 
to  rush  up  towards  it,  than  he  could  explain  how  the  waving  of  a  magi- 
cian's wand  should  cause  spirits  to  appear. 

Long  familiarity  with  the  atmospheric  pump,  makes  it  hard  forua,  atthe 
present  day,  to  realize  the  difficulties  formerly  experienced  in  accoontiiig 
for  the  ascent  of  water  in  it.  Suppose  the  cause  yet  unknown  and  vn- 
thought  of — it  certainly  would  puzzle  us  to  explain  how  a  piece  of  leath- 
er (the  sucker)  moving  up  and  down  in  a  vertical  tube,  whose  lower  oii- 
fice  is  in  water,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  it,  should  coigQn 
that  water  up.  Such  a  result  is  opposed  to  all  experience  and  ofaanrfr 
tion  in  other  departments  of  the  arts ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  like  it»  in  da 
machines  we  have  examined  in  the  preceding  book.  The  mechanim  It 
which  motion  is  transmitted  from  them  to  the  water,  is  obvious  to  A 
senses — a  tangible  medium  of  communication  is  established  between  the 
force  that  works  them  and  the  water  they  raise ;  whereas  in  the  pump,  n 
invisible  agent  is  excited,  whose  effects  are  as  surprisiiiff  as  its  mode  of 
o()eration  is  obscure.  'Tis  true,  a  tube  (the  pump  pipe)  is  continued  from 
the  place  where  the  sucker  moves  to  the  water,  but  it  remains  at  rest,  or 
is  immoveable,  and  therefore  cannot  transmit  motion  from  one  to  the  other; 
it  is  merely  a  channel  through  which  the  water  may  rise — ^it  does  not 
raise  it. 

But  if, -in  order  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  sucker  and  water, 
the  former  were  made  to  descend  through  the  pump  into  the  latter,  itiO 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  overcome.  The  sucker  m  that  case  would  act 
much  like  one  of  those  buckets,  used  in  some  wells,  which  has  an  opening 
in  its  bottom  to  admit  the  water,  and  covered  by  a  flap  to  prevent  ilB 
return.  (The  sucker  is  in  fact,  merely  a  small  bucket  of^  this  kind,  and  s 
so  named  in  some  countries.)  In  both  cases  the  water  would  be  raised 
which  entered  through  the  valves — the  bucket  woiiid  bring  up  all  it  con- 
tained, arid  the  sucker  all  that  passed  through  it  into  the  pump ;  so  far  the 
operation  of  both  is  clear,  and  as  regards  the  raising  of  the  water  ahoH 
the  valves,  would  be  the  same ;  but  it  is  the  ascent  of  a  column  of  water 
behind  the  sucker  that  requires  explanation — a  liauid  column  that  follows 
it  as  closely  through  every  turn  of  the  tube,  as  if^  it  were  a  rope,  having 
its  fibres  at  one  end  fastened  to  the  sucker  and  pulled  up  by  it.  What 

is  it  that  makes  this  water  ascend  against  a  law  of  its  nature— against 
gravity  1  Were  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  such  that  it  could  be  raised 
by  a  force  applied  only  to  its  upper  end,  then  indeed  the  difficulty  would  be 
diminished ;  but  in  that  case,  it  would  follow  that  a  similar  column  would 
ascend  after  a  bucket  when  drawn  out  of  an  open  well ;  and  further,  that 
a  traveler  might  then  make  use  of  a  liquid  walking  stick,  to  assist  him  in 
his  journeying. 

Baffled  thus  in  our  attempts  to  find  a  solution  here,  we  perhaps  would 
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begin  to  think,  that  when  a  liquid  is  raised  in  the  pipe  of  a  pump,  it  must 
be  by  some  force  acting  below,  or  behind  it,  a  force  a  tergo,  as  it  is  named, 
•id  of  which  all  the  preceding  machines  are  .examples.  Thu;*  when  a 
^cket  of  water  is  raised  from  a  well,  the  force  is  applied  oehind  it, 
ie.  to  the  hottam  of  the  bucket,  through  the  cord,  bale,  and  sid  *s,  to  which 
it  is  attachecL  It  is  the  same  in  the  screw,  the  force  continually  elevating 
I  portion  of  it  immediately  behind  the  water;  and  in  the  tympanum,  no- 
m,  chain  of  pots,  chain  pump,  &c.  it  is  the  same ;  the  vessels  or  pallets 
0>  below,  i.  e.  behind  the  liquid  and  urge  it  up  before  them*.  It  is  the  same 
B  lU  ordinary  motions.  I  wish  to  examine  a  small  object  laying  at  the 
fiwtof  my  garden :  now  I  cannot  by  moving  this  ruler  in  its  direction,  in 
k  manner  of  a  pump  rod,  induce  it  to  move  to  me,  nor  can  it  ever  be  so 
■oved,  until  the  force  of  some  other  body  in  motion  behind  it  impel  it  to- 
wirds  me.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  stubborn  boy,  who  not  only  re- 
fiues  to  move  as  directed,  but  opposes  the  natural  inertia  of  his  body  to 
d»  change,  and  therefore  can  only  be  impelled  forward  by  some  force  ap- 

fd  directly  or  indirectly  behind  him,  by  dragging  or  pushing  him  along, 
this  way,  all  the  motions  in  the  universe,  according  to  some  philoso- 
pken,  are  imparted  or  transferred;  those  which  appear  exceptions  being 
oonadered  modifications  of  iL  Still  however,  the  ditiiculty  of  establishing 
I  eonnection  between  the  movements  of  the  sucker  in  the  interior  of  the 
pnp  ac  one  end,  and  this  force,  whatever  it  might  be,  acting  on  the  wa- 
ter, miidde  of  it,  at  the  opposite  end,  would  remain ;  and  we  should  prob- 
•Uj  It  last  impute  this  ascent  of  water  (with  the  ancients)  to  some  inde- 
Ubk  energy  of  nature,  both  fallacious  and  absurd  ;  nor  would  this  be 
•uprising,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
b  properties,  there  really  is  as  great  a  mystery  in  the  movements  of  a 
fuap  rod  being  followed  by  the  ascent  of  the  liquid,  as  in  any  thing  ever 
•ttributed  to  the  divining  rod,  or  to  the  wand  of  Abaris. 

In  order  to  understand  tlie  operation  of  machines  belonging  to  this  part 
of  \he  subject,  and  also  the  principle  upon  which  their  action  de|>ends,  we 
But  leave,  for  a  few  moments,  the  consideration  of  pumps  and  pipes,  and  all 
(beeontrivances  of  man,  and  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  Creator's  works 
U  they  are  exhibited  in  nature.  This  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  dcpar- 
tare  from  the  subject;  it  is  however  so  far  from  being  a  digression,  that  it 
Ueiientially  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  water  ascending  in  this 
diM  of  machines,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  numerous 
Htaral  as  well  as  artificial  operations,  that  are  performed  by  apparatus 
imlogous  to  them ;  as  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  respiration,  qusuirupcds 
drinkiog,  the  young  of  animals  sucking  their  dams,  children  drawing  nour- 
Ument  from  their  mothers'  breasts :  bleeding  by  cupping,  by  leeches, 
«  by  the  more  delicate  apparatus  of  a  musketoe's  proboscis ;  and  if 
djiogs  ignoble  may  be  named,  the  taking  of  snuff,  smokmg  of  cigars  and 

rot  tobacco,  and  also  the  experiments  of  those  peripatetic  philosophers, 
perambulate  our  wharves,  and  imbibe  nectar  through  straws  from 
oogiheada  of  rum  and  molasses. 

Every  person  is  aware,  thaet  the  earth  on  which  we  live  is  of  a  globular 
Of  spheroidal  figure,  and  that  it  is  enveloped  in  an  invisible  ocean  of  air  or 
jM,  which  extends  for  a  great  number  ot  miles  from  every  part  of  its  sur- 
«cc.  This  hollow  sphere  of  air  is  named  the  atmosphere,  and  is  one  of 
4e  most  essential  parts  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is  the  source  as 
Well  as  the  theatre  of  those  sublime  meteorological  phenomena  which  we 
(joutantly  behold  and  admire.  It  is  necessary  to  animal  and  to  vegetable 
Mi.  lu  material  is  the  *  breath  of  life'  to  all  things  living.  It  is  more- 
over the  peculiar  element  of  land  animals,  the  scene  of  their  actions,  the 
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fluid  ocean  in  which  they  only  can  move,  and  witbin  which  they  an  d* 
ways  immersed.  It  is  to  them,  what  the  sea  is  to  fish :  remove  them  fiooi 
it,  and  they  necessarily  die.  In  some  respects  nature  has  been  move  fih 
vorable  to  fishes  than  to  us  :  most  of  them  can  ascend  to  the  tnr&oe  oL 
the  fluid  in  which  they  live,  but  we  can  only  exist  in  the  lowest  depths  « 
the  atmospheric  ocean  that  confines  us :  if  we  ascend  but  a  little,  our 
energies  begin  to  fail,  and  we  are  compelled  to  descend  to  the  bottom,  the 
place  she  designed  us  to  occupy. 

Possibly,  some  people  may  suppose  that  the  velocity  with  which  ^ 
earth  shoots  forwsu^  in  her  orbit,  might  sometimes  cause  tiRs  atmosphoe 
(which  hangs  as  a  mantle  so  loosely  about  her)  to  be  left  floating,  like  ^ 
tail  of  a  comet,  behind ;  or  be  entirely  separated  from  her,  like  the  dood  oC 
vapor  which  the  impetuous  ball  leaves  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Sach  how- 
ever is  not  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  it  revolves  uniformly  with  the  eaift 
on  the  axis  of  the  latter,  and  accompanies  her,  as  a' pan  of  herself,  nnmi 
the  sun.  Were  it  indeed  separated  from  her,  but  for  a  moment,  either  kj 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  her  velocity,  the  present  organization  of  na- 
ture would  be  destroyed  ;  every  mountain  would  be  hurled  from  its  base; 
every  house  on  the  globe  would  be  leveled  ;  and  no  human  being  coqU 
survive.  Had  the  atmosphere  not  a  rotatory  motion  also,  in  ^^""hw 
with  that  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  of  the  same  velocity  and  in  the  same  direcdon, 
a  very  different  state  of  things,  as  regards  the  arts,  would  have  sabnUsd 
than  those  which  we  behold.  For  example,  atrial  navig;ation  would  ce^ 
tainly  have  superseded  nearly  all  traveling  by  land  and  water ;  and  nil- 
roads,  and  locomotive  carriages,  and  steamboats,  would  hardly  have  heea 
known  ;  for  the  project  of  that  individual  who  proposed  to  visit  distuft 
countries,  by  merely  ascending  in  a  balloon,  till  the  rotation  of  the  eaitk 
on  its  axis  brought  them  under  him,  when  he  intended  to  descend,  would 
have  been  no  visionary  scheme. 

The  air  is  tangible. — Although  the  substance  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
visible,  it  is  tangible  ;  v/ejeel  it  when  in  motion  as  windf  whether  it  be 
gently  distyrbcd  as  in  the  evening  breeze,  or  by  the  slight  waving  of  a 
lady's  fan;  or  when  greatly  excited,  as  in  the  hurricane,  or  the  violent  blatf 
from  a  bellows'  mouth.  We  also  see  its  effects  when  thus  in  motion,  in 
the  direction  of  smoke,  extinction  of  our  tapers,  slarnming  of  doors,  in  the 
beautiful  waving  of  grass,  and  of  the  full  eared  grain  of  the  fields ;  trees 
yielding  to  its  impulse,  buildings  unroofed,  and  sometimes  in  the  prostra- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  forests ;  in  windmills,  sailing  of  ships,  and  the  con- 
vulsions into  which  it  throws  the  otherwise  placid  ocean. 

Air  is  compressible, — Indeed  compressibility  and  expansibility  are  pro- 
perties of  all  bodies ;  by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  airs  are  compressed  into 
liquids,  and  liquids  into  solids,  while  an  increase  of  temperature  expandi 
solids  into  liquids,  and  these  into  airs.  In  the  common  air  gun,  four  or  five 
^lons  of  the  dense  air  around  us  are  compressed  into  a  pint,  and  bv 
further  pressure  they  may  be  squeezed  into  a  few  drops  of  liquid,  which 
a  tea  spoon  might  contain. 

Its  expansibility  or  dilatability  is,  so  far  atf  known,  illimitable ;  the  space 
it  occupies  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  that  confines  it  If 
a  collapsed  and  apparently  empty  bladder  be  placed  under  a  receiver, 
and  the  air  around  its  exterior  be  removed,  the  small  portion  within  will 
expand  and  swell  it  out  to  its  natural  shape.  If  it  were  possible  to  witb- 
draw  the  whole  of  the  air  from  this  room,  and  a  globule  no  larger  than  a  pet 
were  then  admitted,  it  would  instantly  dilate  and  fill  the  room.  The  upper 
strata   of  the  atmosphere  decrease  in  density  as  they  recede  from  tbe 

rth's  surface,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  from  fupe^ 
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iKambent  itrstA,  And  thna  mt  a  ccrt&in  height  thii  gmall  globule  of  air 
■Dukl  occupy  B  apftce  equal  to  tho  earth  itself!  And  at  the  height  of  fonr 
rfrre  hondrecl  railea,  it  nai  been  calculated,  that  lesa  than  a  teacup  full 
(f  the  air  ws  breathe,  would  fill  a  sphere  equal  in  diameter  to  the  very 
wUl  of  Saturn  !  The  efficiency  of  the  air  pump  in  prodaciug  a  vacuum 
depends  SBtirely  on  this  property. 

Air  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  whose  elevation  is  between  three  and 
W  milea,  occupies  twice  the  space  when  carried  to  the  top.  A  quart  of 
iinken  fmn  the  summit  would  be  reduced  to  a  pint  if  conveyecl  to  the 
kttoni.  From  thu  expansive  power  of  air  arises  its  dattieily.  This  i« 
&wliir  to  mon  people ;  for  when  confined  in  flexible  vessels,  as  air  beds, 
liDowi,  Ufe  preservers,  kc.  as  soon  as  any  weight  or  pressure  imping- 
ing npoo  them  is  removed,  the  elasticity  of  the  confined  fluid  pushes  up 
dw  depressed  part  as  before.  If  air  within  a  bladder  were  not  elastic,  the 
a^rewrions  made  by  the  fingers  in  handling  it  would  remain  as  in  a  ball 
4  paste,  and  air  beds  would  retain  the  form  of  bodies  that  reposed  uj>on 
Aem,  like  a  founder's  mould  of  sand  or  plaster,*     Those  extremely  light 
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Dd  fonr  biuidnd  jein  ago,  u  appears  rrom  the  uineiedciiT.  (No,  68,) 

Mfitlfion  SODM  fipmo  attached  to  the  firil  Urnnan  tmiulHtioii  or  Vegeliiu,  A.  D. 

Ul.   It  tapmmitB  aoldien  nposing  onibein  ia  time  of  war,  niib  ihe  mode  of  iiiBa- 

,    ^*H^br 


Roiniina.    Ileliojiatuiluii  iiroil  lo< 

,    !ta.  hyKealiiLg  tlieiii  oil  lurgi-  bn^s 

iiiildeaJy  tu  cellipae,  threw  the  pietia  on  the 


"■•■plication  of  airnu  probnhly  known  Id  the  Roinii 
"W^hiuuieir  with  the  f  iieiibi  he  invited  to  his  bsnqiicta.  hy 
"Mi.  "full  of  wind,"  n^h  being  made iiiildeoJy  tu  cdIIi; 

Dr.  Anuu,  the  author  of  '  EJemenb  of  Phyaici.'  a  few  vein  ago,  proposed  >  Ilvdn- 
■wbedi.'  eapccialljr  for  invalidn.  The«  Mr.  capacious  liagi,  jormed  of  indii-rnliber 
■"V-iadGllcil  with  mtvlnmead  of  realhen,  hrir,  &e.  Upaii  one  of  Ihew  n  imnand  thin 
"Ki^ii  laid,  and  iban  the  ordinary  corerinRs.    A  pemn  Bnataoa  tlinis  bcdi  aion 
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ball*  of  caoutchouc,  which  of  late  yean  have  been  introdaced  a*  pnior 
toys  for  children,  rebound  from  the  objecU  they  strike  by  the  spring  gf 
the  air  they  contain.  In  the  boy's  pop  gun,  that  is  formed  of  a  quill,  th 
tiny  pellet  is  sent  on  its  harmless  errand  by  the  elastic  energy  of  the  onW 
pressed  fluid.  And  in  the  air  gun,  it  is  the  elastic!^  of  Sbe  aame  ftd 
tlial  projects  balls  with  the  force  of  gunpowder.  If  it  were  not  elMdc^ 
people  when  fanning  themselves  would  feel  it  thrown  against '  their  poi. 
sons  like  water  or  sand.  The  act  of  inhaling  it  would  be  painful,  ibr  it 
would  enter  the  chest  by  gluts,  while  its  pulsations  in  sound  would  qiadly 
destroy  the  membranes  of  the  ear. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  expand  our  ideas  of  the  prap0^ 
ties  of  matter,  and  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  than  the  conapreanbilii| 
and  dilatability  of  air.  From  the  last  named  quality,  it  is  probable  dm 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  abiolmie  vacuum  ;  ana  the  best««f 
our  air  pumps  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  even  a  rude  approxinmiii 
to  one !  Those,  whose  knowledge  of  nature  is  confined  to  imprewiuw 
which  things  make  on  their  senses,  may  suppose  that  the  extremes  of-  sih 
lidity  may  be  found  in  a  pig  of  lead  and  a  Dale  of  spunge ;  althondi  the 
former  is,  in  all  probability,  as  full  of  interstices  as  ttie  latter ;  and  sadi 
persons  could  with  difEcuIty  be  made  to  believe,  that  the  entire  maurf 
matter  (air)  vrhichJilU  a  space  so  immeasurably  large  as  to  baffle  all  cil- 
culation  could  be  compressed  into  a  lady's  thimble,  and  even  squcwsed  !■• 
to  a  liquid  drop,  so  minute,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  at  the  end  of  t 
needle. 

Like  all  other  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  air  has  wefgiL 
This  property  is  not  naturally  evident  to  our  senses,  but  it  may  easily  bs 
rendered  so.  By  accurately  weighing  a  bladder  when  filled  with  air  and 
afterwards  when  empty,  it  will  be  found  heavier  when  full.  This  wm 
an  experiment  of  the  ancients,  but  the  modems  have  ascertained  its  de- 
finite weight.  A  cubic  foot  of  it,  near  (he  earth's  surface,  weighs  about 
1^  ounces  or  -^,y  part  that  of  water,  a  cubic  foot  of  the  latter  weighinff 
1000  ounces  ;  hence  the  expression  "  water  is  800  times  heaver  than  air. 
The  aggregate  weight  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  calculated  at  up> 
wards  of  77  billions  of  tons,  being  equivalent  to  a  solid  globe  of  lead  60 
•miles  in  diameter ;  hence  its  pressure,  for  this  enormous  weight  re  pom 
incessantly  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  upon  eveiy  object,  animate  or 
inanimate,  solid,  liquid,  or  aC*riform.  The  pressure  it  thus  exerts,  (in  all 
places  that  are  not  greatly  elevated  above  die  level  of  the  sea)  is  eqnal  to 
'to  about  15  lbs.  on  every  superficial  square  inch.  Thus  an  ordinary  sited 
person  exposes  so  large  a  surface  to  its  influence,  that  the  aggregM 

water  alone,  for  the  liquid  in  the  bug  adapts  itself  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  body,  sad 
supports  every  part  reposing  upon  it,  with  a  uniform  pressure.  Water  beds  were  hsm^ 
ever  known  to  the  ancients,  for  Plutarch  Cin  his  life  or  Alexander)  states  that  the  peopli 
in  the  province  of  Babylon  slept  during  the  hot  months,  "  on  skins  filM  with  water.** 
The  luxury  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  beds  was  carried  to  a  snrpriting  a> 
tent.  They  were  of  down,  of  the  wool  of  Miletus,  and  sometimes  stafiea  with  pi» 
cock's  featliera.  The  Romans  had  linen  sheets,  white  as  snow,  and  quilts  of  necdb 
work,  and  sometimes  of  cloth  of  gold.  Bedsteads  among  the  rich  Greeks  and  Romm 
were  sometimes  of  ivory,  of  ebony,  and  other  rich  woods,  with  inlaid  work,  and  film 
in  relief  Some  were  of  massive  silver,  and  even  of  gold,  with  feet  of  onyx.  T%ay 
had  them  also  of  iron.  One  of  that  material  was  found  in  Pompeii.  The  earlicrt  ■•• 
tallic  bedstead  mentioned  in  history  is  that  of  Og,  king  of  IWhnn  The  Peman  bd 
slaves  expressly  for  bed  making,  and  the  art  became  famoSin  Rome.  Gsltebedi 
often  formed  part  of  the  plunder  which  the  generals  exhibited  at  tfaehr  triumplM.  lis 
Athenians  put  Timagoras  their  ambassador  to  Persia  to  death,  fer  accepting  pnstsk 
from  the  king,  among  which  was  a  "  magnificent  bed  with  senranis  to  makeit/*  fkh 
terel  in  Peloyidas, 
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pressure  which  his  hody  tastains  is  not  less  than  14  or  \G  tons.  "Not  less 
than  what  ?"  onc^  exclaimed  an  elderly  and  corpulent  lady.  "  Why  how 
ean  that  be  1  We  could  neither  talk,  nor  walk,  nor  even  move ;  and  be- 
(Alas,  sir,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  don't  we  feel  it  1*'  For  a  very  simple 
ly  thouffh  at  the  first  view  not  a  very  obvious  one.  Air,  as  a  fluid, 
is  equally  in  every  ^tracftMt— upwaras  as  well  as  downwards— side* 
ways  and  every  way.  Its  component  particles  are  so  inconceivably 
■unute,  that  they  enter  all  substances,  even  liquids.  Air  is  mixed  up  and 
eiroalates  with  the  blood  of  all  animals ;  it  penetrates  all  the  ramiBcatiohs 
•ad  innermost  recesses  of  our  porous  bodies,  and  by  the  pressure  of  its 
•aperincumbent  strata  is  urged  through  them,  almost  as  freely  as  through 
the  fleece  of  wool  on  a  sheep's  back,  or  between  the  fibres  and  threads 
of  a  ball  of  silk.  Now,  it  is  this  circulation  through  the  interior  of  our 
bodies  that  balances  its  pressure  without.  If  its  weight  upon  us  were  not 
thus  neutraliced,  we  certainly  could  neither  talk  nor  walk  :  the  lips  of  the 
badest  speaker,  when  once  closed,  could  never  be  opened.  We  should  be 
w  mute  and  immoveable  as  if  enclosed  in  statues  of  lead.  And  we  should 
fid  it,  too— that  is,  for  a  moment ;  for  it  would  as  effectually  crush  us  to 
death,  as  if  we  were  placed  in  mortars,  and  pestles^  each  weighing  14  or 
iff  tons,  were  suddenly  dropped  upon  us. 

'  .It  is  the  air  within  the  breast  of  the  mother  that  forces  milk  into  an 
farfknt's  mouth,  when  the  latter,  by  instinct,  removes  the  external  pressure 
from  the  nipple  by  sucking.  It  is  the  same  with  all  mammiferous  animals. 
The  opieration  of  cupping  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  thing :  the 
nrefaclion  of  the  air  under  the  cup  produces  a  partial  vacuum  within  it ; 
and  as.  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  from  that  part 
which  is  under  it,  the  internal  pressure  urges  the  blood  through  the 
wounds.  Were  cupping  instruments  applied  over  the  eyes,  those  organs 
would  be  protruded  from  their  sockets. 

As  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  which  the  action  of  the 
machines  about  to  be  described  principally  depends,  we  shall  extend  our 
remarks  upon  it. 

Suppose  a  specimen  of  delicate  flllagrane  work,  formed  of  the  Bnest 
direads  and  plates,  and  of  the  human  form  and  size,  were  sunk  in  water  to 
ihe  depth  of  34  or  35  feet ;  it  would  then  be  exposed  to  the  same  degree 
of  pressure  to  which  our  bodies  are  subject  from  the  atmosphere ;  and 
when  drawn  up,  it  would  be  found  uninjured,  because  the  water  entering 
into  all  its  cavities,  pressed  just  as  much  against  its  interior  surfaces  as  the 
Bqaid  around  it  against  the  exterior.  But  if  it  were  enclosed  in  a  skin  or 
lexible  covering,  impervious  to  water,  and  then  sunk  as  before,  the  pres- 
mre  of  the  liquid  around  its  exterior  (not  being  balanced  by  any  within) 
BTould  crush  it  into  a  shapeless  mass.  Just  so  would  it  be  with  our 
Mlies,  and  those  of  all  terrestrial  animals,  if  the  air  within  them  did  not 
x»unteract  the  pressure  without.  And  as  long  as  this  interior  circulation 
remains,  we  can  no  more  feel  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  than  a  fish 
ieels  that  of  water ;  nor  can  we  be  deranged  or  compressed  by  it,  any 
Bore  than  a  bundle  of  wool  is,  or  a  mass  of  entangled  wire.  It  was 
gnorance  of  this  simple  fact — air  in  the  interior  of  bodies  exactly  balancing 
ho  exterior  pressure — that  led  the  ancients  astray,  and  induced  one  of  the 
Bost  sagacious  intellects  that  was  ever  clothed  in  humanity  (Aristotle)  to 
iscribe  this  pressure  to  **  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum." 

Since  the  invention  of  the  air-pump  in  1654,  numerous  experiments 
ire  made,  which  demonstrate  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  it,  diis 
iressure  may  be  removed  from  one  part  of  the  body,  while  it  is  left  free 
o  act  with  undiminished  energy  on  the  opposite  part ;  as  whrar  the  palm 
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*a=c  if  Held  over  the  aperture  of  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  weiriit 

5?^:.-^  ::'  die  air  on  the  back  being  no  longer  balanced  by  its  icuoq 

rz  He  paj=.  the  hand  is  irresistibly  held  to  the  vessel.     A  criminal  or 

T2ZJb:.  -r'z:-*^  hands  and  feet  are  thus  treated,  would  be  as  effectaallv 

3B-njv.i  1*  by  fetters  of  iron.     Few  things  are  better  calculated  to  excite 

-^.zi-rr.  ind  even  horror,  in  the  savage  mind,  than  a  part  of  the  body 

:«r  T^  'jizi  rendered  helpless,  as  if  spell-bound  by  some  invisible  agent. 

JL  v-x  yeard  ago,  an  experiment  was  made  with  the  chief  of  a  delegation 

rr  ?:?:awatamies  to  the  scat  of  government,  at  which  the  writer  was 

jrfiftfnL     Although  the  interpreter  previously  endeavored  to  make  them 

TZii-^nzand  the  intended  operation,  it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  sudi 

iz  irtempt  must  necessarily  have  been  fruitless.  *  When  toe  receiver  wis 

f  xLiusted,  he  was  amazed  to  find  his  hand  immoveable,  and  that,  like 

Jer.tboam*s,  **  he  could  not  pull  it  in  a^ain  to  him."     In  his  endeavon  to 

f-«^  it,  he  rapidly  uttered  the  characteristic  interjections,  ugh!  ugh!  and 

i:  last  shrieked,  as  if  in  despair  of  being  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 

white  enchanter ;  when  his  attending  warriors  flourished  their  tomahawks 

&nd  rushed  to  his  rescue,  as  if  roused  by  the  war-whoop. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  air-pump,  for 
proofs  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Numerous  operations  daily  occur  in 
common  life  which  equally  establish  it  When  a  person  washes  his 
hands,  if  he  lock  them  together  so  as  to  bring  the  palms  close  to  each 
other,  and  then  attempt  to  raise  the  central  parts  so  as  to  form  a  cavity 
between  them,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  extremities  of  the  palms  b 
close  contact,  he  will  feel  the  atmospheric  pressure  very  sensibly  :  if  the 
experiment  be  made  under  water,  the  effect  will  be  more  obvious  stilL 
Analogous  to  this  is  the  attempt  to  open  the  common  household  bellowi 
when  the  valve  and  nozzle  ai-e  closed.  The  boards  are  then  forced  open 
with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  their  exterior 
iiot  being  bahmced  by  its  admission  within.  If  the  materials  and  joints 
were  made  air-tight,  and  the  orifices  perfectly  closed,  the  strongest  man 
thiit  over  livod  could  not  force  them  open.  This  experiment,  we  believe, 
was  fumiliar  to  the  ancients  ;  for  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  both  tbe 
blarksniirh  and  domestic  bellows.  Another  experiment  of  theirs,  of  a 
similar  kind,  was  with  the  syrinsre.  When  the  small  orifice  is  closed  witlk 
the  tinsror,  the  piston  is  pulled  up  with  difHculty,  on  account  of  tlie  air 
prt^ssiiit:  on  its  surface  ;  and  the  moment  we  let  go  of  the  handle,  it 
instantly  drives  it  back,  in  whatever  position  the  implement  is  held. 
The  ordinary  svringe  seldom  exceeds  three-fourths  or  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  any  person  can  thus  draw  out  the  piston  ;  but  one  of  six  or  seven 
inches  dianiotfr  would  recjuire  a  giant's  strength;  and  one  of  a  foot  or 
fifliMMi  inches  would  resist  the  etforls  of  two  or  three  horses. 

Numerous  illustrations  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  derived  from 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  boa  constrictor  when  it  swallows  its  prey 
atVords  one.  As  soon  as  this  serpent  has  killed  a  goat  or  a  deer,  he  covers 
its  surface  with  saliva  :  this  appears  necessary  to  lay  the  long  hair  of  these 
animals  close,  in  order  to  prevent  air  from  passing  between  the  body  of 
the  victim  and  the  interior  of  the  devourer's  throat.  After  taking  the 
head  into  his  mouth,  by  a  wonderful  muscular  energy  he  alternately  dthUet 
and  contracts  the  posterior  portions  of  his  body,  until  the  pressure  of  tte 
atmosphere  forces  into  his  flexible  skin  an  animal  whose  bulk  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  his  own.  But  if  air  were  to  pass  between  the  body  of  the 
victim  and  the  dilatable  gullet  of  the  boa,  while  the  latter  was  making  a 
vacuum  to  receive  it,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  neutralized 
as  effiiM*.tiiA]l  V  as  if  a  gash  were  made  through  his  skin  in  front  of  the  victim. 
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The  same  process  may  be  witnessed  in  ordinary  snakes,  for  all  serpents 
swallow  their  prey  whole.  There  is  no  mastication  to  facilitate  degluti- 
tion. Their  upper  jaws  are  loosely  connected  to  the  head,  so  that  the 
'moa'th  can  be  opened  very  wide,  to  admit  larger  animals  than  the  size  of 
the  serpents  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

Such  examples,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  very  familiar  ones ;  but 
there  is  an  experiment  not  much  unlike  them,  that  most  people  have  wit- 
nessed, and  not  a  few  perform  it  in  their  own  persons  almost  daily.  In 
every  age  people  have  been  fond  of  oysters,  and  numbers  of  our  citizens 
often  luxuriate  on  a  finer  and  larger  species  than  those  which  Roman 
epicures  formerly  imported  from  Britain.  Now,  when  a  gentleman 
iMulges  in  this  food  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  large  one  is  opened  by  the  restau- 
rateur, who  also  loosens  the  animal  from  its  shell,  and  presents  it  on  one 
hmlf  of  the  latter.  The  imitator  of  the  boa  then  approaches  his  lips  to  the 
newly  slain  victim,  and  when  they  come  in  contact  with  but  a  portion  of 
it,  he  immediately  dilates  his  chest  as  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  when  the 
•ir,  endeavoring  to  rush  into  his  mouth  to  inflate  the  thorax,  drives  the 
oyster  before  it,  and  with  a  velocity  that  is  somewhat  alarming  to  an 
inexperienced  spectator.  If  any  one  should  doubt  this  to  be  effected  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  let  him  fully  inflate  his  lungs  previous  to  attempting 
thus  to  draw  an  oyster  into  his  mouth,  and  he  will  find  as  much  difficulty 
to  accomplish  it  as  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  cigar  with  his  mouth  open. 

This  philosophical  mode  of  transmitting  oysters  to  the  stomach  is  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  that  proposed  by  Guerricke  and  Papin,  for  shooting 
ballets  "  by  the  rarefaction  of  air."*  A  leaden  ball  was  fitted  into  the 
breech  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  the  end  being  closed,  a  vacuum  was  produced 
in  front  of  it ;  after  which  the  atmosphere  was  allowed  to  act  suadenly  on 
the  ball,  when  it  was  driven  through  the  tube  with  the  velocity  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  a  Second.  Just  so  with  the  oyster :  it  lays  inertly  at  the 
orifice  of  the  dovourer's  mouth — a  partial  vacuum  is  maae  in  front  of  it 
by  the  act  of  respiration,  and  on  dilating  the  chest,  the  atmosphere  drives 
it  11)  a  twinkling  down  the  natural  tube  in  the  throat — though,  to  be  sure, 
with  a  velocity  somewhat  less  than  that  of  bullets  through  Papin's  gun. 
I  When  two  substances,  impervious  to  air,  are  fitted  so  close  as  to  exclude 
it  from  between  them,  they  are  held  together  by  its  pressure  on  their 
outsides,  and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact.  Pieces  of  metal  have  been  ground  together  so  close  as  to  be 
thus  united.  Two  pieces  of  common  window-glass  dipped  in  water,  and 
pressed  together,  are  separated  with  difficulty ;  because  the  water  serves 
to  expel  the  air,  and  prevent  its  entrance.  Glass  grinders  are  frequently 
inconvenienced  by  this  circumstance.  If  two  plates  of  glass  were  per- 
fectly plane  and  smooth,  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  air  from  between 
them,  they  would  become  united  as  one.  We  have  heard  or  read  of  in- 
stances when  they  have  become  actually  one,  and  were  cut  by  a  diamond 
as  an  ordinary  single  plate. 

The  boys'  *  sucker,*  or  *  cleaver,*  a  circular  piece  of  wet  and  thick 
leather,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  is  another  illustration.  This,  when 
pressed  against  a  smooth  paving  or  other  stone,  of  five  or  ten  lbs.  weight, 
may  be  used  to  raise  it,  by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  the  centre. 
If  one  of  these,  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  applied  to  the  cranium  of  a 
bald-headed  gentleman,  he  might  be  elevated  and  suspended  by  it.  Dr. 
Arnott  reconmiends  them  to  elevate  depressed  portions  of  fractured  skulls, 

•  PbiL  Trans.  Abridg.  voL  i,  496. 
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and  for  other  surgical  operations.  Possibly  they  might  be  applied  wM 
aome  advantage  to  the  sofl  and  yielding  skulls  of  infants,  in  order  to  pn^ 
duce  those  eminences  upon  which  (according  to  phrenologists)  the  habiti 
and  character  of  individuals  depend,  as  by  means  of  them  the  mostdesir»i 
ble  organs  of  thought  and  passion  might  be  developed,  and  the  opposita 
'ones  depressed. 

The  principle  of  atmospheric  pressure  has  been  introduced  by  tbo 
great  Parent  of  the  universe  into  every  department  of  animated  and.ia- 
animato  nature.  Not  only  does  it  perform  an  important  part  in  thi 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  the  movements  of  innumerable  animals,  on  land 
and  in  water,  depend  upon  it;  while  others  are  enabled  by  it  to  protcok 
themselves  from  enemies,  and  to  secure  their  food  and  their  prey. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  examining  even  the  meaneft 
8|)ecimens  of  the  Creator's  workmanship,  (if  such  an  expression  may  be 
allowed)  and  what  is  singular,  the  more  closely  we  search  into  them,  tin 
more  proofs  do  we  meet  with  that  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most  effi- 
cient of  our  devices  are  but  rough  copies  of  natural  ones,  which  the  lower 
animals  vary  and  apply,  according  to  circumstances,  with  inimitable  dex- 
terity. Some  of  these  will  be  noticed  here ;  others  will  be  more  appro- 
priately Introduced  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  feet  of  the  common  house-fly  are  constructed  like  the  suckers  abore 
named ;  and  hence  these  insects  are  enabled  to  run  along,  and  even  sleeps 
on  the  ceilings  of  our  rooms,  with  their  bodies  hanging  downwardi. 
When  in  an  inverted  position  they  place  a  foot  on  an  object,  they  spread 
out  the  sole,  to  make  it  touch  at  every  part,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from 
between ;  and  when  the  weight  of  the  body  tends  to  draw  it  away,  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  retains  it ;  until  the  fly,  wishing  to  mov^ 
raises  the  edges  by  appropriate  mechanism,  and  destroys  the  vacuum. 

There  is  not  a  more  Interesting  subject  for  the  contem^ation  of  mecha- 
nics than  the  movements  of  these  active  little  beings.  To  behold  them 
running  not  only  along  the  under  side  of  a  plate  of  glass,  but  also  up,  and 
more  particularly  doum  a  vertical  one,  with  such  perfect  command  over 
their  motions,  Is  truly  surprising.  In  the  latter  case,  from  the  rapidity  of 
their  movements,  and  the  fact  that  part  only  of  their  feet  are  in  contact 
with  the  glass  at  the  same  time,  one  might  suppose  the  momentum  of  theb^ 
moving  bodies  would  carry  them  over  the  objects  they  intended  to  reach; 
instead  of  which,  they  dart  along  with  a  precision  and  facility  as  if  impelled 
by  volition  alone.  It  is  strange,  too,  how  they  are  enabled  to  prodvoe 
a  suHficient  vacuum  between  their  tiny  feet  and  the  asperities  on  an  onli- 
nary  wall  or  ceiling !  And  with  what  celerity  it  is  done  and  undone! 
How  wonderful  and  how  perfect  must  be  the  mechanism  of  these  natural 
air-pumps ;  and  how  harmonious  must  that  machinery  work  by  which  the 
energy  of  the  insect  is  transmitted  to  them  !  Their  movements  when  on 
the  wing  present  another  source  of  pleasing  research.  Let  any  ingenioQi 
person  witness,  without  admiration  if  lie  can,  a  few  of  them  in  adoor-wtj 
open  to  the  sun :  one  or  two  will  be  fuund  floating  in  the  centre,  as  if  al 
rest,  until  disturbed  by  the  near  approach  of  another,  when  they  dart  apoD 
it,  either  in  play  or  in  anger,  and  drive  it  away ;  then  resuming  their  sta- 
tions, they  remain  as  guards  upon  duty,  till  called  to  eject  other  intnideriL 
In  these  combats  they  vary  their  movements  into  every  imaginable  direc- 
tion ;  they  trace  in  the  air  every  angle  and  every  curVe,  and  change  them 
with  the  velocity  of  thought.  As  they  are  not  furnished  (like  most  fishea 
and  birds)  with  rudders  in  their  Uiils,  to  assist  in  thus  changing  their  poai- 
tlons,  but  effecl  it  by  modifying  the  action  of  their  wings,  how  energetic 
^U8t  be  the  force  that  works  these  !     And  what  perfect  command  moat 
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dw  insect  posseM  over  them  1  It  would  seem  as  if  they  turned  their 
bodies  in  various  directions,  by  diminishing  the  velocity  of  one  wing,  and 
increasing  that  of  the  other ;  and  also  by  varying  the  angle  at  which  they 
strike  the  air,  and  descend  by  closing  them  or  stopping  their  vibrations. 
And  with  what  vigor  and  celerity  roust  one  of  these  insects  move  its  deli- 
cate wings  in  order  to  eUvaU  its  comparatively  heavy  body  !  Yet  this 
movement  is  made  quick  as  the  others.  It  bounds  upwards,  like  a  balloon 
released  from  its  cords ;  now  sailing  through  a  room,  sweeping  round  our 
kaads,  buzzing  at  our  ears,  skimming  over  the  floor,  and  anon  inverting 
its  body  and  resting  on  the*  ceiling !  And  all  this  within  two  or  three 
leconds  of  time,  and  without  any  apparent  exertion  or  fatigue.  Uore  is 
a  fruitful  subject  of  inquiry  to  the  machinist  and  a($ronaut.  All  the  wonders 
that  the  automatons  of  Maelzel  and  Maillardet  ever  wrought,  are  nothing 
compared  to  those  that  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  studying  the  organi- 
■ation  and  motions  of  these  living  machines. 

But  there  are  lar^r  animals  than  flies  that  suspend  themselves  in  an 
inverted  position.  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  *'  History  of  Sumatra,"  (London^ 
1811,  p.  119)  mentions  Uzards  four  inches  long,  which,  he  observes,  are 
the  largest  reptiles  that  can  walk  in  an  inverted  situation.  One  of  them, 
cf  size  sufficient  to  devour  a  cockroach,  runs  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and 
in  that  situation  seizes  its  prey  with  the  utmost  facility.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  springing  too  eagerly  at  a  fly,  they  lose  their  hold,  and 
4rop  to  the  floor. 

The  Crfcko  of  Java  and  other  countries  is  furnished  with  similar  ap- 
paratus in  its  feet,  by  means  of  which  it  runs  up  the  smoothest  poliphed 
walls,  and  even  carries  a  load  with  it,  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  its  own 
body.  Osbeck  mentions  lizards  in  China  that  ran  up  and  down  the  walls 
with  such  agility  as  "  they  can  scarce  be  caught."  The  tree  frog  of  this 
country  adheres  to  the  leaves  of  trees  by  the  tubercles  on  its  toes  :  a  young 
one  has  sustained  itself  in  an  inverted  position  against  the  under  side  of  a 
plate  of  glass.  From  the  observations  of  E.  Jesse,  author  of  *  Gleanings 
of  Natural  History'  it  appears  that  common  frogs  can  occasionally  do  the 
same.  His  account  is  very  interesting :  *'  I  may  here  mention  a  curious 
observation  I  made  in  regard  to  some  frogs  that  had  fallen  down  a  small 
•raa  which  gave  light  to  one  of  the  windows  of  my  house.  The  top  of 
the  area  being  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  was  covered  over  with  some  iron 
bars  through  which  the  fcM;s  fell.  During  dry  and  warm  weather  when 
they  could  not  absorb  muK  moisture,  I  observed  them  to  appear  almost 
torpid ;  but  when  it  rained  they  became  impatient  of  their  conBnement, 
nfA  endeavored  to  make  their  escape,  which  they  did  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  wall  of  the  area  was  about  five  feet  in  height  and  plas- 
tered and  white-washed  as  smooth  as  the  ceiling  of  a  room ;  upon 
this  surface  the  frees  soon  found  that  their  claws  would  render  them  little 
or  iio  assistance  ;  they  therefore  contracted  their  large  feet  so  as  to  make 
ft  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  by  means  of  the  moisture  which  they  had  im- 
bibed in  consequence  of  the  rain,  they  contrived  to  produce  a  vacuum,  so 
that  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  their  extended  feet,  (in  the  same  way  that 
we  see  boys  take  up  a  stone  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wet  leather  fastened 
to  a  string)  they  ascended  the  wall  and  made  their  escape.  This  happen- 
ed constantly  in  the  course  of  three  years." — Phil.  Ed.  1833.  p.  140. 

Innumerable  crustaceous  animals  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones  by  the  same 
principle.  But  it  is  not  the  smaller  inhabitants  of  either  the  land  or  the 
sea,  as  flies,  spiders,  butterflies,  bees,  &c.  some  of  which  scarcely  weifi^h 
a  grain  ;  or  lizards  and  frogs,  &c:  of  five  or  six  ounces,  which  thus  sustam* 
themselves  against  gravity ;  for  the  enormous  walrus,  that  sometimes  ex- 
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ceeda  a  ton  in  weight,  is  furnished  by  the  Creator  with  analogous  appantos 
in  his  hinder  feet ;  and  thus  climbs  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  glassy  war- 
faces  of  ice-bergs.  How  forcibly  do  these  examples  illustrate  the  intimate 
connection  which  subsists  between  the  various  departments  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. A  knowledge  of  one  a/<ray#  furnishes  a  key  (whether  it  be  used  or 
not)  to  open  some  of  the  mysteries  of  another.  Thus  a  person  who  UDde^ 
stands  the  principle  by  which  water  is  raised  in  a  simple  pump,  can  by  it  ex- 
plain some  of  the  most  surprising  facts  in  the  natural  nistory  of  aoimili; 
and  solve  problems  respecting  the  motions  and  organs  of  motions  of  nn- 
merous  tril>es  of  animated  beings,  which  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  the 
most  enlightened  philosophers  could  not  comprehend.  And  with  a  simple 
pump,  he  can  moreover  determine,  as  with  abaix>meter,the  measurement  of 
all  accessible  heights,  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that,  in  some  cases, 
is  deemed  preferable  to  geometrical  demonstrations. 

When  two  substances  are  brought  together,  at  some  distance  Mow  the 
surface  of  water,  and  so  as  to  exclude  it  from  between  them,  they  are 
then  pressed  together  with  a  force  greater  than  when  in  the  -air,  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  perpendicular  column  of  water  over  them  ik 
then  added  to  tnat  of  the  atmosphere.  Numerous  examples  of  this  com- 
bined pressure  arc  also  to  be  found  in  the  natural  world.  By  it,  varioos 
species  of  fish  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  from 
which  they  cannot  be  separated  except  by  tearing  their  bodies  asunder. 
Some  by  means  of  it  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  others,  and  there- 
by traverse  the  ocean  without  any  expense  or  exertion  of  their  own,  some- 
what like  dishonest  travelers,  who  elude  the  payment  of  their  fare.  There 
are  several  species  of  fishes  known  which  have  a  separate  organ  of  adhe- 
sion, and  there  arc  doubtless  many  more  which  have  not  yet  come  under 
the  observation  of  man.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  remora  or  tudtiag 
fish  of  Dampler  and  other  navigators.  It  is,  in  size  and  shape,  similar  to 
a  large  whiting,  except  that  the  head  is  much  flatter.  '*  From  the  head  to 
the  middle  of  its  back,  (observes  Dampier)  there  groweth  a  sort  of  flesh  of 
a  hard  gristly  substance,  like  that  of  the  limpet  This  excrescence  is  of  a 
flat  oval  form,  about  7  or  8  Inches  lon^,  and  5  or  6  broad,  and  rising  about 
half  an  inch  high.  It  is  full  of  small  ridges  with  which  it  will  fasten  itself 
to  any  thing  that  it  meets  with  in  the  sea.  When  it  is  fair  weather  and 
but  little  wind,  they  will  play  about  a  ship,  but  in  blustering  weather,  or 
when  the  ship  sails  quick,  they  commonly  fastM|  themselves  to  the  ship's 
bottom,  from  whence  neither  the  ship's  motioiffvhough  never  so  swift,  nor 
the  most  tempestuous  sea  can  remove  them.  They  will  likewise  fasten 
themselves  to  any  bigger  fish,  for  they  never  swim  fast  themselves,  iftkof 
meet  with  any  tJnng  to  carry  them.  I  have  found  them  sticking  to  a  sharit 
after  it  was  hal'd  in  on  deck,  though  a  shark  is  so  strong  and  boisterous  a 
fish,  and  throws  about  him  so  vehemently  when  caught,  and  for  half  an 
hour  together,  that  did  not  the  sucking  fish  stick  at  no  ordinary  rate,  it 
must  needs  be  cast  off  by  so  much  violence."^  They  are  familiar  to  moil 
of  our  seamen.  Other  species  have  a  circular  organ  of  adhesion,  consist 
ing  of  numerous  soft  paplllce,  and  placed  on  the  thorax,  instead  of  the 
top  of  the  head,  as  in  the  remora.  In  some  fish  the  ventral,/Sju  are  united 
and  are  capable  of  adhesion.     In  the  lamprey  the  mouth  contracts  and 

•Dampier*!)  Voyaj^es,  vi.  edit.  1717.  Vol.  i,  CA,  and  Vol.  ii,  part  iii,  p.  ttO.      In  ths 
the  plates  of  Vol.  iii.  w  a  figure  of  one.     Fi/Eures  of  the  ezeraKence  or  radiiiig  piit 
.  of  the  remora,  and  of  the  feet  uf  the  house-fly,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Bnwfter'a  LetlaB 
^4m  Natural  Magic. 
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acts  as  a  sucker ;  while  that  curious  animal  the  cuttle  fish  secures  the  vic- 
tiiiis  that  fall  into  its  fatal  embraces  by  the  suckers  on  its  arms. 

The  prodigious  pressure  that,  at  great  depths,  unites  these  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  to  their  prey,  led  man  to  employ  them  to  hunt  the  sea  for  his  benefit 
as  well  as  their  own.  Both  the  remora  and  lamprey  tribe  have  been  used 
£ar  this  purpose.  Columbus  when  on  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo  was  greatly 
flvrprised  on  beholdin?  the  Indians  of  that  island  fishing  with  them.  **  They 
hmd  a  small  fish,  the  flat  head  of  which  was  furnished  with  numerous  suck- 
ers, by  which  it  attached  itself  so  firmly,  to  any  object  as  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  rather  than  abandon  its  hold.  Tying  a  long  string  to  the  tail,  the  In- 
dians permitted  it  to  swim  at  large  :  it  generally  kept  near  the  surface  till 
it  perceived  its  prey,  when  darting  down  swiftly  it  attached  itself  to  the 
throat  of  a  fish,  or  to  the  under  shell  of  a  tortoise,  when  both  were  drawn 
up  by  the  fisherman."  Ferdinand  Columbus  saw  a  shark  caught  in  this 
manner.* 

The  same  mode  of  fbhing  was  followed  at  Zanguebar,  on  the  eastern 
eoast  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  when  fishing  for  turtle, 
'*  take  a  living  sucki^  fish  or  remora^  and  fastening  a  couple  of  strings  to  it, 
(one  at  the  head  and^he  other  at  the  tail)  they  let  the  sucking  fish  down 
into  the  water  on  the  turtle  ground,  among  the  half  grown  or  young  turtle ; 
and  when  they  find  that  the  fish  hath  fastened  himself  to  the  back  of  a  tur- 
de,  ashe  will  soon  do,  they  draw  him  and  the  turtle  up  together.  This 
way  of  fishing  as  I  have  heard  is  also  used  at  Madagascar."^ 

The  remora  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  History  has  preserved 
a  fid)ulou8  account  of  their  having  the  power  to  stop  a  vessel  under  sail, 
by  attaching  themselves  to  her  rudder.  A  Roman  ship  belonging  to  a 
fleet,  it  is  said,  was  thus  arrested,  when  she  *'  stoode  stil  as  if  she  had  lien 
at  anker,  not  stirring  a  whit  out  of  her  place."  There  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  enormous  pressure  that  fishes  endure  at  great  depths.  The 
small  volume  of  air  that  is  contained  in  the  bladder,  and  by  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  which  they  ascend  and  descend,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
compressed  into  a  space  many  times  smaller  than  when  they  swim 
the  surface.  (At  33  feet  from  the  surface  it  occupies  but  one  half.) 
Hence,  it  frequently  occurs  that  when  such  fish  are  suddenly  drawn  up, 
(as  the  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland)  the  membrane  bursts,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diminished  pressure,  and  the  air  rushing  into  the  abdomen, 
forces  the  intestines  out  of  the  mouth.  From  a  similar  cause,  blood  is 
forced  out  of  the  ears  of  divers,  when  the  bell  that  contains  them  is  quickly 
drawn  up.  This  pressure  is  also  evinced  in  the  fact  that  the  timber  of 
foundered  vessels  never  rises,  because  the  pores  become  completely  filled 
with  water  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  and  the  wood 
then  becomes  almost  *  heavy  as  iron.' 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids  is  equally  obvious.  When 
a  backet  or  other  vessel  is  sunk  in  water  and  then  raised  in  an  inverted 
position,  the  air  being  excluded  from  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
within,  still  presses  on  that  without,  so  that  the  water  is  suspended  in  the 
vessel ;  and  if  the  under  surface  of  the  liquid  could  be  kept  level  and  at 
rest,  water  might  be  transported  in  buckets  thus  turned  upside  down,  as 
effectually  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveying  it ' 

The  experiment  with  a  goblet  or  tumbler  presents  a  very  neat  illustra- 
tion. One  of  these  filled  with  water,  and  having  a  piece  of  writing  paper 
laid  over  it,  and  held  close  till  the  vessel  be  inverted,  will  retain  the  liquid 


*  living's  ColombiM,  Vol.  i,  273.    ^  Dampier*!  Voyages,  Vol.  ii,  part  ii,  106. 
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within  \L  In  this  experiment  the  paper  merely  preserve*  die  liquid  nuw 
face  level :  it  remains  perfectly  free  and  loose ;  and  so  far  -from  being 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  it  may,  while  the  latter  is  held  in  a  horizoD- 
tal  position,  be  withdrawn  several  lines  from  it  without  the  water  escaping; 
and  it  may  be  pierced  full  of  small  holes  with  the  same  effect 

If  an  inverted  vessel  be  filled  with  any  material  that  excludes  the  air, 
and  whose  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  when  lowered 
into  the  latter,  the  contents  will  descend  and  be  replaced  by  the  water. 
A  bottle  filled  with  sand,  shot,  &c.  and  inverted  in  water,  will  have  ki 
contents  exchanged  for  the  latter.  As  these  substances,  however,  do  mi 
perfectly  Jill  the  vessel,  and  of  course  do  not  exclude  all  the  air,  ths 
experiment  succeeds  better  when  the  vessel  contains  heavy  liquids,  n 
mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  6cc,  It  is  said  that  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
often  insert  the  long  neck  of  a  bottle  filled  with  water,  into  the  bung-holei 
of  rum  puncheons,  when  the  superior  gravity  of  the  water  (in  this  case) 
descends,  and  is  gradually  replaced  with  the  lighter  spirit. 

In  the  preceding  examples  and  those  in  subsequent  chapters,  it  will  be 
found  that  wherever  a  vacuity  or  partial  vacuum  informed,  the  adjacent 
air,  by  the  pressure  above,  rushes  m  and  drives  bA>re  it  the  object  that 
intervenes,  until  the  void  is  filled.  If  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows  ha 
closed,  either  by  the  finger  or  by  a  small  valve  opening  outwards ;  ind  a 
short  pipe,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  placed  in  water,  be  secured  to  tht 
opening  in  tlie  under  board  which  is  covered  by  the  clapper ;  then  if  the 
bellows  be  opened,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  drive  the  water 
up  the  pipe  to  fill  the  enlarged  cavity,  and  by  then  closing  the  boards^ 
the  liquid  will  be  expelled  through  the  nozzle.  Bellows  thus  arranged 
become  sucking  or  atmospheric,  and  forcing  pumps.  When  the  orifice  ef 
a  syringe  is  inserted  into  a  vessel  of  water  and  the  piston  drawn  up,  the 
air  havmg  no  way  to  enter  the  vacuity  thus  formed  than  by  the  small 
orifice  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  presses  the  water  before  it  into  the 
body  of  the  syringe. 

As  every  machine  described  in  this  book,  and  most  of  those  in  the  next 
one,  both  proves  and  illustrates  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids,  we  need 
not  enlarge  further  upon  it  here.  There  are  however  some  other  parti- 
culars relating  to  it,  which  are  necessary  to  be  known:  first,  that  its 
pressure  is  limited ;  and  secondly,  that  it  varies  in  intensity  at  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  according  to  their  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
These  important  facts  are  clearly  established  in  the  accounts  given  of  the 
discovery  of  the  air's  pressure,  a  sketch  of  which  can  scarcely  be  out  of 
place  here,  since  it  was  a  pump  that  first  drew  the  attention  of  modem 
philosophers  to  the  subject,  and  which  thereby  became  the  proximate 
cause  of  a  revolution  in  philosophical  research,  that  will  ever  be  ochm- 
dered  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science. 
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In  the  year  1641,  a  pump-maker  of  Floreoce  made  an  atmospheric,  or 
what  was  called  a  wckiiig  pump,  the  pipe  of  which  extended  from  50  to 
60  feet  above  the  water.  When  put  in  operation,  it  was  of  course  inca- 
pable of  raising  any  over  32  or  33  feet.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  some  defect  in  the  construction,  the  pump  was  carefully 
examined,  and  being  found  perfect,  the  operation  was  repeated,  but  with 
die  same  results.  After  numerous  trials,  the  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  water  works,  according  to  whose  directions  it  had  been  made, 
eonsulted  Gtdileo,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  and  then  resided  in  it 
Previous  to  this  occurrence,  it  was  universally  supposed  that  water  was 
luaed  in  pumps  by  an  occult  power  in  nature,  which  resisted  with  con- 
aderable  force  all  attempts  to  make  a  void,  but  which,  when  one  was 
■nde,  used  the  same  force  to  fill  it,  by  urging  the  next  adjoining  substance, 
if  a  fluid,  into  the  vacant  space.  Thus  in  pumps,  when  the  air  was  with- 
drawn from  their  upper  part  by  the  *  iuckeTf  nature,  being  thus  violated, 
instantly  forced  water  up  the  pipes.  No  idea  was  entertained  by  philo- 
tophers  at  this  or  any  preceding  period,  that  we  know  of,  that  this  force 
was  limited  ;  that  it  would  not  as  readily  force  water  up  a  perpendicular 
tube,  from  which  the  air  was  withdrawn,  100  feet  high  as  well  as  20 — to 
the  top  of  a  high  building  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  low  one. 

When  the  circumstances  attending  the  trial  of  the  pump  at  Florence 
were  placed  before  Galileo,  (his  attention  having  probably  never  before 
been  so  closely  directed  to  the  subject)  he  could  only  reply,  that  nature's 
abhorrence  to  a  vacuum  was  limited,  and  that  it  *'  ceased  to  operate  above 
ibe  height  of  32  feet."  This  opinion  given  at  the  moment,  it  is  believed 
was  not  satisfactory  to  himself;  and  his  attention  having  now  been  roused, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  discovered  the  real  cause,  had 
he  lived,  especially  as  he  was  then  aware  that  the  atmosphere  did  exert  a 
definite  pressure  on  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  at  that  period 
this  illustrious  man  was  totally  blind,  nearly  80  years  of  age,  and  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death.  The  discovery  is  however,  in  some  measure, 
due  to  him.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  he  communicated  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  to  Torricelli,  who  lived  in  his  family  and  acted  as  his 
amanuensis  during  the  last  three  months  of  his  life. 

It  was  in  1643  that  Torricelli  announced  the  great  discovery  that  water 
was  raised  in  pumps  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  This  he  established  by 
very  satisfactory  experiments.  The  apparatus  in  his  first  one,  was  made 
in  imitation  of  the  Florentine  pump.  He  procured  a  tube  60  feet  long, 
and  secured  it  in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  its  lower  end  in  water; 
then  having  by  a  syringe  extitusted  the  air  at  its  upper  end,  he  found  the 
water  rose  only  32  or  33  feet,  nor  could  he  by  any  effort  induce  Ik  to 
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ascend  higher.  He  then  reduced  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  40  feet,  without 
any  better  success.  It  now  occurred  to  him,  that  if  it  really  was  the 
atmosphere  which  supported  this  column  of  water  in  the  pipe,  then,  if  he 
employed  some  other  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which,  compared  widi 
that  of  water,  was  knotoHf  a  column  of  such  liquid  would  be  sustained  in 
the  tube,  (ff  a  length  proportioned  to  its  gravity.  This  beautiful  though 
he  soon  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  by  a  very  neat  and  simple 
apparatus. 

Quicksilver  being  14  times  heavier  than  w^ater,  he  selected  it  as  tb 
most  suitable,  since  the  apparatus  would  be  more  manageable ;  and  frofli 
the  small  dimensions  of  the  requisite  tube,  a  syringe  to  exhaust  the  air 
could  be  dispensed  with.  He  therefore  took  a  ^lass  tube  about  four  feet 
long,  scaled  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other.  This  he  completely  filled 
with  quicksilver,  which  of  course  expelled  the  air;  then  placing  his  finger 
on  the  o[>cn  end,  he  inverted  the  tube,  and  introduced  the  open  end  below 
the  surface  of  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  an  open  vessel ;  then  moving  the 
tube  into  a  vertical  position,  he  withdrew  his  finger,  when  part  of  the 
mercury  descended  into  the  basin,  leaving  a  vacuum  in  the  upper  pert  of 
the  tube,  whilo  the  rest  was  supported  in  it  at  the  height  of  about  28 
inches,  as  he  had  suspected,  bemg  one-fourteenth  of  the  height  of  the 
aqueous  column.  This  simple  and  truly  ingenious  experiment  was  iVe- 
qucntly  varied  and  rcpeatca,  but  always  with  the  same  result,  and  mist 
have  imparted  to  Torricelll  the  most  exquisite  gratification.* 

Accounts  of  Torrlcelli's  experiments  were  soon  spread  throughout  Eo- 
rope,  and  every  w^here  caused  an  unparalleled  excitement  among  philoso- 
phers. This  was  natural,  for  his  discovery  prostrated  the  long  cherished 
hypothesis  of  nature's  abhorence  of  a  vacuiim;  and  at  the  same  time,  opened 
unexplored  regions  to  scientific  research.  It  met  however  with  much 
opposition,  particularly  from  the  Jesuits ;  in  many  of  whom  it  is  said  to 
have  excited  a  degree  of  '  horror*  similar  to  that  experienced  by  them  on 
the  publication  of  Galileo's  dialogues  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemicao 
systems.  They  and  others  resisted  the  new  doctrine  with  great  perse- 
verance, and  even  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  results  of  the  experiments 
with  \\\Qfuga  vacui  they  so  long  had  cherished.  It  was  ingeniously  con- 
tended that  the  experiment  with  quicksilver  no  more  proved  that  the  force 
which  sustained  it  m  the  tube  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  than  the 
column  of  water  did  in  the  first  experiment;  allowing  this,  it  proved  thit 
tills  force,  whatever  it  was,  varied  in  its  efiTccts  on  different  liquids,  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity  ;  a  fact  previously  unknown,  and  apparently 
inconsistent  with  nature's  antipathy  to  a  void,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
produce  the  same  effects  on  all  fluids — to  have  as  great  an  abhorence  to 
mercury  as  to  water. 

During  the  discussion  great  expectations  were  entertained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new  doctrine  from  Torricelll ;  but  unfortunately,  this  philoBO- 
pher  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  pursuits  and  in  the  very  vigor  of 
manhood,  viz.  in  his  39th  year.  This  took  place  in  1647.  The  subject 
was  however  too  interesting,  and  too  important  in  its  consequences,  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  He  had  opened  a  new  path  into  the  fields  of  science,  and 
philosophers  in  every  part  of  Europe  had  rushed  into  it  with  too  much 
ardor  to  be  stopped  by  his  decease.     Among  the  most  eminent  of  those 


*  The  apparatus  employed  in  these  experimenu  wa«  not  original  with  TorrioelE 
The  air  thermometer  ot  C.  Drebble.  the  famous  alchemist,  who  died  in  1G34«  was  ofllw 
""itniGtion,  except  that  the  upper  end  of  the  inverted  tube  was  swelled  inie  a 
is  flrequently  figured  in  Fludd's  works. 
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was  Pascal,  a  French  mathematician  and  divine.  In  1646  he  undertook 
to  verify  the  experiments  of  Torricelli,  and  still  further  to  vary  them. 
He  used  tubes  of  glass  forty  feet  long,  having  one  end  closed  to  avoid 
the  use  of  a  syringe.  He  filled  one  with  wine  and  another  with  water,  and 
inverted  them  into  basins  containing  the  same  liquids,  affcr  the  manner  of 
Torriceili*s  mercurial  experiment.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  these  liquids 
was  not  the  same,  he  anticipated  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  co- 
lumns ;  and  such  was  the  fact.  The  water  remained  suspended  at  the 
height  of  thirty-one  feet  one  inch  and  four  lines ;  while  the  lighter  wine 
•tood  at  thirty-three  feet  three  inches.  Pascal  was  attacked  with  great 
Tinitence  by  Fatlier  Noel,  a  Parisian  Jesuit,  who  resisted  the  new  doctrine 
with  infuriate  zeal,  as  if  it  also  was  heresy,  like  Gralileo's  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun. 

After  making  several  experiments,  one  at  length  occured  to  Pascal, 
which  he  foresaw  would,  if  successful,  eflbctually  silence  all  objectors. 
He  reasoned  thus :  If  it  is  really  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  sustains  water  in  pumps,  and  mercury  in  the  tube,  then,  the  intensity 
of  this  pressure  will  be  less  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  at  its  foot,  be- 
cause there  is  a  less  portion  of  air  over  its  summit  than  over  its  base  ;  if 
therefore  a  column  of  mercury  is  sustained  at  28  or  any  other  number  of 
inches  at  the  base  of  a  very  hi&;h  mountain,  this  column  ought  to  diminish 
endually  as  the  tube  is  carried  up  to  the  top;  whereas,  if  the  atmosphere 
has  no  connection  with  the  ascent  of  liquids,  (as  contended)  then  the  mer- 
cury will  remain  the  same  at  all  elevations,  at  the  base  as  at  the  summit. 
Being  at  Paris,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Perrier, 
(in  1647)  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  I  have  thought  of  an 
experiment,  which,  if  it  can  be  executed  with  accuracy,  will  alone  be  suf- 
ficient to  elucidate  this  subject  It  is  to  repeat  the  Torricellian  experi- 
ment several  times  in  the  same  day,  with  the  same  tube,  and  the 
same  mercury ;  sometimes  at  the  foot,  sometimes  at  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  five  or  six  hundred  fathoms  in  height.  By  this  means 
we  shall  ascertain  w^hfether  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  be  at  the 
same  or  a  different  height  at  each  of  these  stations.  You  perceive  with- 
out doubt  that  this  experiment  is  decisive  ;  for  if  the  column  of  mercury 
be  lower  at  the  top  of  the  hill  than  at  the  base,  as  I  think  it  will,  it  clear- 
ly shows  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  suspension 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum ;  as  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  a  longer  column  o£  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  than  at  the 
top ;  but  it  would  bo  absurd  to  suppose  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum 
more  at  the  base  than  at  the  summit  of  a  hill.  For  if  the  suspension  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  owinc^  to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it  is  plain  it 
must  be  equal  to  a  column  of  air,  whose  diameter  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  mercurial  column,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin.  Now  the  base 
remaining  the  same,  it  is  evident  the  pressure  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  column,  and  that  the  higher  the  column  of  air  is,  the  longer 
will  be  the  column  of  mercury  that  will  be  sustained."  This  e^rperimen- 
turn  cruris,  was  made  on  the  19th  September,  1648,  the  year  after  Torri- 
oelli's  death,  on  the  Puy  de  Dome,  near  Clermont,  the  highest  mountain  in 
France ;  and  the  result  w^as  just  as  Pascal  had  anticipated.  The  mercury 
fell  in  the  tube  as  M.  Perrier  ascended  with  it  up  the  mountain,  and  when 
he  reached  the  summit  it  was  three  inches  lower  than  when  at  the  base. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  on  different  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
continued  by  Perrier  till  1651,  but  always  with  the  same  results.  Pas- 
cal made  others  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  steeples  in  Paris ;  and  all 
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proved  the  same  important  truth,  viz.  that  the  presture  of  the  atmospfttore 
w^  that  mysterious  power,  which  under  the  name  of  nature's  abhorrenea 
to  a  vacuum  had  so  long  eluded  the  researches  of  philosophers.  The  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  in  England  by  Boyle,  who  pursued  it  with  unremitted 
ardor,  and  whose  labors  have  immortalized  his  name  ;  but  it  was  Grermany 
that  bore  off  the  most  valuable  of  the  prizes  which  the  discovery  oiTerea 
to  philos<iphers.  The  Torricellian  experiment  gave  rise  to  the  air  pump; 
and  in  1654,  a  Prussian  philosopher,  a  mathematician  and  a  magistratet 
Otto  Guerricke,  of  Magdeburgh,  made  public  experiments  with  it  at  Ratit- 
bon,  before  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  several  electors.  Some  authon 
ascribe  the  invention  of  the  pump  to  Candido  del  Buono,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academie  del  Cimcnto  at  Florence,  and  intimate  that  the  first 
essays  with  it  were  only  made  by  Guerricke. 

The  apparatus  of  Torricelli,  i.  e.  the  glass  tube  and  basin  of  mercniyp 
was  named  a  baroscope,  and  jftfterwards  a  barometer,  because  it  fneantred 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  all  elevations ;'  hence  to  it,  engineers 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth  may  have  recourse,  to  determine  the  perpendicular 
length  of  the  pipes  of  atmospheric  pumps. 

Another  application  of  the  barometer  was  the  natural  result  of  Perrier's 
first  experiment  on  the  Puy  de  Dome.  As  he  ascended  that  mountain 
with  it,  the  mercury  kept  falling  in  exact  proportion  to  the  elevation  to 
which  the  instrument  was  carried ;  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the 
tube  is  properly  graduated,  it  will  measure  the  height  of  mountains,  and 
all  other  elevations  to  which  it  can  be  carried.  By  it,  aeronauts  deter- 
mine the  height  to  which  they  ascend  in  balloons.  The  observations  of 
Perrier  were  continued  daily  from  1649  to  1651,  during  which  he  per- 
ceived that  the  height  of  the  column  slightly  varied  with  the  temperature, 
wind,  rain,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  hence  the 
instrument  indicated  changes  of  weather ,  and  became  known  and  is  still 
used  as  a  "weat?ier  glass,**  The  extent  of  these  variations  is  about 
three  inches,  generally  ranging  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty -one,  and  are 
principally  confined  to  the  temperate  zones.  In  tropical  regions,  the 
pressure  is  nearly  uniform,  the  mercury  standing  at  about  thirty  inches 
throughout  the  year.  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  sub- 
ject ;  for  an  atmospheric  pump  or  siphon,  with  a  perpendicular  pipe  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  feet  long,  might  operate  during  certain  states  «»f  the  at- 
mosphere, while  in  others  it  could  not ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  it 
would  be  altogether  useless. 

It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  we  have  enumerated,  must  necessarily  be  understood,  in 
order  perfectly  to  comprehend  the  action  of  the  machines  we  have  to  de- 
scribe. As  regards  the  aerial  pressure,  its  limits  and  variation  at  different 
altitudes,  we  need  only  remark,  that  a  sucking  pump  or  a  siphon,  which 
raises  water  thirty-three  feet  in  New- York  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  London 
and  Calcutta,  St.  I^etcrsburgh  and  Port  Jackson  in  New  Holland,  could 
not,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  elevate  it  over  twenty-two  feet ;  and  at  Quito, 
and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  in  South  America,  and  Gondar  the  capital  of 
Abyssinia  twenty  feet,  on  account  of  the  great  elevation  of  these  cities ; 
(from  the  same  cause,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  Mont  Blanc  is 
only  about  half  that  on  the  plains)  and  if  Condaminc  and  Humboldt, 
when  on  the  summit  of  Pincliincha,  had  applied  one  to  raise  water  there,  or 
on  the  side  of  Antisana,  at  the  spot  where,  from  the  gi*eat  rarity  or  tenuity 
of  the  air,  the  face  of  the  latter  philosopher  was  streaming  with  blood,  his 
attendant  fainted,  and  the  whole  party  exhausted,  it  woula  not  have  raised 
water  over  twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  (the  mercury  in  the  barometer  fell 
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to'fittrteen  inches  seven  lines,)  while  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Hima- 
kyas,  it  would  SG|u*cely  raise  it  eight  or  ten  feet.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  atrial  pressure,  it  is  obvious,  that  engineers  who  visit  Mexico,  and  the 
upper  regions  of  South  America,  &c.  might  get  into  a  quandary  greatly 
more  perplexing  than  that  in  which  the  Florentine  was,  when  be  applied 
to  Gralileo :  but  we  believe  the  period  has  nearly  gone  by,  for  mechanics 
to  remain  ignorant  of  those  principles  of  science,  upon  which  their  profes- 
sions are  based. 

It  perhaps  may  be  asked.  Were  the  limits  to  which  water  can  be  raised 
by  the  atmosphere  not  known  before  Galileo's  time  1  Undoubtedly  they 
were.  Pump  makers  must  always  have  been  acquainted  with  them ;  al- 
ihougfa  philosophers  might  not  have  noticed  the  fact  or  paid  any  attention 
to  the  subject.  Why  then  did  the  Italian  artists  make  such  a  one  as  that 
to  which  we  have  referred  ?  Simply  because  they  were  ordered  to  do 
80,  as  any  mechanic  would  now  do  under  similar  circumstances :  at  the 
same  time  they  declared  that  it  would  not  raisa  the  water,  although  they 
oould  not  assign  any  reason  for  the  assertion.  It  was  indeed  impossible 
for  ancient  pump  makers  to  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  machines  were  applicable.  A  manufacturer  of  them  would  naturally 
extend  their  application,  as  occasions  occurred,  to  wells  of  every  depths 
until  he  became  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  power  which  caused  the 
water  to  ascend,  was  limited — and  until  he  detected  the  limits.  After 
using  a  pump  with  success,  to  raise  water  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet, 
when  he  came  to  apply  it  to  wells  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  depth  without 
lengthening  the  cylmder,  he  would  necessarily  learn  the  important,  and 
to  him  mysterious  fact,  that  the  limits  were  then  exceeded :  and  after 
probably  ffoing  through  similar  examinations  and  consultations,  as  those 
which  took  place  at  Florence  in  the  17th  century,  the  unvarying  result 
would  become  so  firmly  established,  that  every  workman  would  learn  it 
traditionally,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  profession  :  and  if  in  succeeding 
ages,  the  knowledge  of  it  became  lost,  the  experience  of  every  individual 
pomp  maker  must  have  soon  taught  him  the  same  truth.  Attempts  then 
similar  to  those  of  the  Florentine  engineer  occurred  frequently  before,  but 
leading  to  no  important  result,  the  particulars  of  them  have  not  been  pre- 
served;  nor  is  it  probable  that  those  relating  to  the  Italian  experiment 
would  have  been,  had  not  the  father  of  modem  philosophy  been  consulted, 
and  had  not  his  pupil  Torricelli  taken  up  the  subject. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ABcient  Expeiimenta  on  air— Varioni  applications  of  i^— Sipbona  used  in  ancient  EgJ^pt— PiimitiTe 
uperimenta  witli  resaeU  inrertad  in  water — Sucpenaion  of  liquids  in  tliem — ^Ancient  atmoiipheric  aprink- 
tlof  pot — ^Waterinf  Gardens  witli  it — ^Probably  referred  to  by  8t  Paul  and  also  by  Shakoapeare— Glaaa 
•priaklisf  veaael,  and  a  wine  taster  fW>m  Pompeii— Religious  uses  of  sprinkling  pSts  among  the  ancient 
kaatheo— Pigvre  of  one  from  Mootfaueon—Vestale— Miracle  of  Tutia  carrying  water  in  a  sieve,  describ- 
ed and  •3EplaijMd->Modem  Uqnor  taster  and  dropping  tabes— Trick  perfbnned  with  rarioas  Uqnidi 
by  a  Ckiaeae  Jag^r— Varions  frauds  of  the  ancients  with  Uqusdr— DiriBiag  ci^a. 

Notwithstandmg  the  alledged  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  there  are  circumstances  related  in 
history  which  seem  to  indicate  tne  reverse ;  or  which,  at  any  rate,  sfaowi 
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that  air  was  a  frequent  subject  of  investigation  with  their  philosophen^ 
and  that  its  influence  in  some  natural  phenomena  was  well  understood. 
Thus  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Anaximenei, 
reasoned  on  its  condensation  and  rarefaction.  According  to  Aristotle,  Em- 
pedocles  accounted  for  respiration  in  animals  by  the  toeight  of  tho  air, 
which  said  he,  *'  by  its  pretgure  insinuates  itself  with  force  into  the  lunffs." 
Plutarchexpressesinthe  very  same  terms,  the  sentiments  of  AsclepiadeSy 
representing  him  among  other  things  as  saying  that  the  external  air,  "  hy 
its  weight,  opened  its  way  with  force  into  the  breast."  Lucretius,  in  ex- 
plaining the  property  of  the  loadstone  in  drawing  iron,  observed  that  it 
repelled  the  intervening  air  betwixt  itself  and  the  iron,  thus  forming  a 
vacuum,  when  the  iron  is  " pushed  on  by  the  air  behind  it"  Flutaivh 
was  of  the  same  opinion.*  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  pressure  of  lur,  ArcL 
book  viii,  cap.  3.  When  Flaminius,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmi- 
an games,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  the  shout  which  the  people 
gave  in  the  transport  of  their  joy  was  so  great,  that  some  crows,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  then  flying  over  their  heads,  fell  down  into  the  theatre.  Plu- 
tarch among  other  explanations  of  the  phenomenon,  suggests,  that  the 
"  sound  of  so  many  voices  being  violently  strong,  the  parts  of  the  air  were 
separated  by  it,  and  a  void  left  which  afforded  the  birqs  no  support."** 

liut  if  the  ancients  did  not  detect  or  comprehend  the  direct  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  they  were  not  ignorant  of  its  effects,  or  of  the  means  of 
exciting  it.  They  in  fact  employed  air  in  many  of  their  devices  as  success- 
fully as  the  moderns.  They  compressed  it  in  air  guns,  and  weighed  it  in 
bladders ;  its  elasticity  produced  continuous  jets  in  their  fountains  and 
force  pumps,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ours ;  by  its  pressure,  they  raised 
water  in  syringes  and  pumps,  and  transferred  it  through  siphons,  precisely 
as  we  do ;  they  excluded  its  pressure  from  the  upper  surface  of  water 
in  their  sprinkling  pots,  and  admitted  it  to  empty  them,  as  in  the  modem 
liquor  merchant's  taster.  That  they  had  condensing  air  pumps  is  evident 
from  the  wind  guns  o{  Cteslbius,  as  well  as  others  described  by  Vitruvius, 
b.  x,  cap.  13  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  employed  air  in  numerous  other 
machines  and  for  other  purposes,  but  of  which,  from  the  loss  of  their 
writings,  no  account  has  been  preserved.  See  Vitruvius,  book  x,  cap.  1, 
where  some  are  referred  to,  and  Pliny  Nat.  Hist,  book  xix,  cap.  4. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the  origin  of  devices  for 
raising  li(juids  by  the  pressure  of  the.  atmosphere,  for  it  would  require  a 
knowledge  of  man  and  of  the  state  of  the  arts,  in  those  remote  ages  of 
which  no  record  is  extant.  That  machines  for  the  purpose  were  made 
long  before  the  commencement  of  history  is  certain,  for  recent  discov- 
eries have  brought  to  light  the  highly  interesting  fact,  that  sijf/toTis  were 
known  in  Egypt  1450  years  before  our  era,  i.  e.  3290  years  ago  !  At 
which  period  loo  they  seem  to  have  been  in  more  common  use  in  that 
country,  than  they  are  at  this  day  with  us.  [See  Book  V,  for  an  account 
of  these  instruments.] 

The  retention  of  water  in  inverted  vessels  while  air  is  excluded  from 
them,  could  not  have  escaped  observation  in  the  rudest  ages.  Long  ere 
natural  phenomena  had  awakened  curiosity  in  the  human  mind,  or  roused 
the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  research,  it  must  have  been  noticed. 
When  a  person  immerses  a  bucket  in  a  reservoir  and  raises  it  in  an  in- 
verted position,  he  soon  becomes  sensible  that  it  is  not  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  merely  which  he  has  to  overcome,  but  also  that  of  the  water  within 

•  DutenV  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Modemi.  Lon. 
1769,  pp.  186, 187  203.    ^  Life  of  Flaminius. 
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it;*iiil8*1iot  till  the  mouth  emerges  into  air  do  the  contents  rush  out  and 
leave  the  bucket  alone  in  his  hands.     This  is  one  of  those  circumstances 
that  has  occurred  more  or  less  frequently  to  most  persons  in  every  age.     It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  groups  of  oriental  females  who, 
from  the  remotest  times,  h^ve  assembled  twice  a  day  to  visit  the  fountains 
or  rivers  for  water,  did  not  often  perform  the  experiment,  both  incidentally 
ind  by  design.    They  could  not  in  fact  plunge  their  water  pots  (which  were 
often  without  handles)  into  the  gushing  fount  without  occasionally  repeating 
it;  nor  could  Andromache  and  her  maids  fill  buckets  to  water  the  horses 
of  Hector,  and  daily  charge  pitchers  in  the  stream  for  domestic  uses,  with- 
out being  sometimes  diverted  by  it.     But  the  phenomenon  thus  exhibited 
wu  not  confined  to  such  occasions;  on  the  contrary,  it  constantly  occurred 
m  every  dwelling.     An  ancient  domestic  like  a  modem  house-maid,  could 
kinUy  wash  a  cup  or  rinse  a  goblet  by  immertUmt  without  encountering  it. 
Bemies  the  vessels  named,  there  were  others  that  formed  part  of  the  or- 
diotry  kitchen  furniture  of  the  ancients,  (see  figures  of  some  on  page  16) 
ike  daily  use  of  which  would  vary  and  illustrate  it.     These  were  long 
Decked  and  narrow  mouthed  vases  and  bottles,  that  retained  liquids  when 
iaverted  like  some  of  our  vials.     Others  were  still  further  contracted  in 
1^  mouth,  as  the  AmpMa,  which  gave  out  its  contents  only  by  drops. 
To  the  ordinary  use  of  these  vessels  and  to  incidental  experiments  ma^ie 
witk  them,  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  onv  fountain  lamps  and  inkstands, 
liird  (bontains,  and  other  similar  applications  of  the  same  principle. 

Tke  suspension  of  a  liquid  in  inverted  vessels  by  the  atmosphere,  was 
therefore  well  known  to  .the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  whether 
they  understood  the  reason  of  its  suspension  or  not ;  and  when  in  subse- 
firat  times  philosophers  began  to  search  into  causes  and  effects,  the  phe- 
nomenon was  well  calculated  to  excite  their  attention,  and  to  lead  them  to 
inqairies  respecting  air  and  a  vacuum :  it  is  prabable  that  it  did  so,  for  the- 
eirliest  experiments  on  these  sul)jccts,  of  which  we  have  any  accounts,. 

V  Were  similar  to  those  domestic  manipulations  to  which  we  have  alluded, . 
H  lod  the  principal  instrument  employed  was  simply  a  modification  of  a  gob- 
H  let  inverted   m  water.      This  was  the  atmospheric  *  sprinkling  j)oi*  or- 
B  'witering  siphon,*  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by  the  old   philosophers,. 
H  n  their  disputes  on  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum.     It  has  long  been  obsolete, 

V  tad  Dot  having  been  noticed  by  modern  authors,  few  general  readers  are- 
f     tware  that  such  an  instrument  was  ever  in  use,  much  less  that  it  formed* 

pvt  of  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  interesting  associations  connected  with  it  and  its  modifications  en- 
title it  to  a  place  here.     Indeed  were  there  no  other  reason  for  attempting 
to  preserve  it  a  little  longer  from  oblivion,  than  that  indicated  at  the  close 
of  the  last  paragraph,  wo  should  not  feel  justified  in  passing  it  by.     It  is 
looreover,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  the  earliest  instrument 
employed  in  hydro-pneumatical  researches.     Its  general  form  and  uses 
fflty  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  Athenagoras  respecting  it.     This 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.  made  use  of  it  to 
illastrftte  his  views  of  a  vacuum.     **  This   instrument  (says  he)  which  is 
acuminated  or  pointed  towards  the  top,  and  made  of  clay  or  any  other 
material,  (and  used  as  it  often  has,  for  the  watering  of  gardens)  is,  in  the 
bottom  very  large  and  plain  [flat]  but  full  of  small  holes  like  a  sieve,  but 
at  the  top  has  only  one  large  hole."^     When  it  was  plunged  in  water,  the 
liquid  entered  through  the  numerous  holes  in  its  bottom ;  after  which 
the  single  opening  at  top  was  closed  by  the  finger  to  exclude  the  air ;  the 

*  As  quoted  by  Switzer  firom  Bockler,  Hjd.  1G7. 
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TtM»i]  uid  iu  contents  were  then  ralaed,  and  the  latter  ilJiiiliiMpI'M 
pleuure  by  removing  the  finger. 

As  thii  was  the  ancient  garden  pot  of  the  GreekB,  Pliny  profaablj  n- 
ten  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  '  Bprinkling*  water,  oil,  vinegar,  icc.oa  planti 
and  roou.'  It  appears  to  have  been  continued  in  uw  for  auch  purpuHi 
in  Europe,  through  the  middle  ages  ;  and  to  a  limited  extent  ap  to  the  17ik 
■ikI  18ui  centuries,^  Figurea  of  it  are,  however,  rarely  to  he  met  wii^ 
fi>r  it  wems  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  when  the  discovery  of  Tom- 
cclli  revived  the  old  dlscuwiong  on  a  vacuum;  and  thoagh  Boyle  and  otliei* 
then  occasionally  referred  lo  it,  few,  we  Ijelieve,  gave  iu  figure.'  Hgoi- 
bucon  speaks  of  examining  an  ancient  '  watering  stick,  and  alio  a 
'sprinkling  pot,'  but  unfortunately  he  has  not  described  either.'  Of 
■  great  number  of  old  philosophical  works  Ast 
we  have  examined  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
figure,  we  met  with  it  only  in  Fludd's  works,  Ths 
annexed  cut  is  from  his  De  Naturte  Simia  seu  Tcck> 
nica  macrocosmi  historia.'  Oppenheim,  1618,  p.  473, 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  expla- 
nation. It  was  pushed  into  water  in  the  position  »■ 
presented  ;  the  liquid  entered  through  the  openingi 
in  the  bottom,  driving  the  air  out  of  the  small  oriGcs 
at  the  top ;  and  when  it  was  filled,  the  petson  UAif 
it  placed  his  finger  or  thumb  on  the  orifice  tad  ^Ki 
moved  the  vessel  over  the  plants,  &c.  he  wished  b 
water ;  dischar^ng  the  codients  by  raising  the  finpr, 

M^Nl    Aaciciii  WuHiBi  Fol 

The  application  of  this  instrument  as  a  *  garden  pot'  may  sometUMik 
found  portrayed  in  devices,  rebuaes,  vi^ettea,  &c.  of  old  printers.  In 
the  tide  page  of  Godwin's  Annals  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI.  nd 
Mary,  (a  thin  latin  folio  published  in  1616)  it  ia  represented.  No,  70  ila 
copy.  There  is  a  similar  engraving  on  the  title  page  of  a  volume  n 
farming,  &c.  entitled  '  Moison  Rustique,'  translated  from  the  French,  ui  I 
published  in  London  by  John  Islip,  the  same  year.  | 


Nd.TD.    W(Uriii«pluuwithikaai»i^ibBk8prtaUi^Pn. 

Independently  of  the  sprinkling  pot,  the  cut  is  interening  •■  ffirhH>iti'g 

HuLxvii,  Hand  38;  lii,  12;  and  xt,  IT.    'Dictioutaite  D«Tt«TOin,iit 
r.    •  Bojrle'i  Pfailom[Ai<sal  works,  bj  Shaw,  Lod.  ITS!.    ToL  U,  pp.  MA  IH 
-iSB  Diiiy,  Lon.  17%,  S96. 
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mode  of  transplanting.  It  appears  that  itco  men  were  gener- 
red  in  the  operation  ;  one  to  set  the  trees  or, plants,  and  anoth^ 
lem ;  a  custom  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  in  1  Cor.  iii,  6—8. 
'  he  that  watered'  used  two  pots  at  the  same  time,  holding  one 
d.  As  these  vessels  were  not  wholly  disused  in  Shakespeare'f 
>robable,  that  to  them  he  refers  in  Lear : 

Why,  thig  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt,  [tears] 

To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water  pots.  Act  4«  Scene  0. 

tions  of  them  were  adapted  to  various  purposes  by  the  ancients. 
}  used  to  drop  water  on  floors  in  order  to  lay  the  dust,  in  both 
Roman  houses.  Their  general  form  was  that  of  a  pitcher  or 
their  dimensions  varied  with  their  uses.  Some  of  the  small- 
.  a  single  hole  in  the  bottom.  They  formed  part  of  the  ordin- 
y  apparatus,  and  were  also  used  in  religious  services.  Among 
ties  disinterred  at  Pompeii,  some  have  been  found.  No.  71 
one :  it  is  of  glass,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  or  neck  is  want- 
;  been  broken  off.  Perhaps  this  part  resembled  the  form  indi- 
te dotted  lines  which  we  have  added. 

No.  72,  also  of  glaiiy 
has  been  pronounced  'a 
wine-taster,  the  air  hav* 
ing  been  exhausted  by 
sucking  at  the  small  end.' 
It  is  more  likely  that  the 
wide  part  was  inserted  in- 
to wine  jars  oi*  amphorcd, 
and  the  cavity  filled  with 
^^  that  liquid  precisely  as  in 

the    sprinkling    pot,   and 

^inUer  and  Wine-tarter  both  fttmi  Pompeii.  samples    then    Withdrawn 

by  dosing  the  small  ori- 
le  finger  a^  in  the  modern  instrument,  which  is  shewn  at  No. 
in  the  dropping  tube,  one  form  of  which  is  figured  at  No.  77. 
al  form  of  No.  72  assimilates  it  to  those  drinkmg  vessels  of  the 
'hich  they  hold  at  a  distance  in  front,  and  directed  the  stream 
m  the  small  end  of  the  vessel  into  the  mouth ;  a  mode  still  ,y 

1  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon, 
f  alabar,  &c. 

the  most  singular  facts  connected  with  the  religious  institutions 
ent  heathen,  was  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  the  practice 
ng :  almost  every  thing  was  thus  purified ;  men,  animals,  trees, 
ses,  food,  clothing,  carnages,  &c.  In  performing  the  ceremony 
iplements  were  used  to  disperse  the  sacred  liquid.  A  wisp 
3rse  hair  attached  to  a  handle  was  common.  A  branch  from 
es,  and  sometimes  a  small  broom,  were  used ;  in  other  cases 
vessels  were  employed.  Thus  the  Bramins  in  some  ceremonies 
;el  of  water,  and  after  presenting  it  to  the  gods,  they  sprinkle 
with  manguier  leaves,  on  carriages,  animals,  &c.  in  others  it  is 
[  through  a  cullender  with  a  hundred  holes  on  the  head  of 
mother  and  child."*  The  priests  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
a  vessel  "  prepared  like  a  watering  pot,  with  which  they 
he  altars,  the  pedestals  of  their  gods,  and  also  the  men."^     The 

;*■  Voyages.  Vol.  i,  134  and  Vol.  ii,  97.  ^  Snorro's  History  of  Scandinavia. 
'  upon  sacrifices  is  translated  in  Anderson's  '  Bee,'  vol.  xvi,  p.  90,  Edin- 
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icb  of  hyssop,  but  occjUMmll^k 
I.  ''Tlie  prie&t  ah&ll  dip  iiu  linger 
D  the  uiland  sprinkle  it."  The  Groeks  and  Romans  hod  not  only  hatiU 
tr  yaaci  of  holy  water  Jn  their  temples  for  the  use  of  worshippers,  wh» 
[  jlpp«d  their  finj^rs  Into  them,  as  Roman  catholics  and  olhera  tlo  a  thii 
I  day  ;  but  on  particular  occasions,  priests  orufHcers  DCtL'ndcd  to  punfylii* 
I  {leople  by  sprinkling.  Thus,  when  theEmperor  Julian  visited  the  temple 
Jrftt  Atitjoth,  ibe  Neocori  stood  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  to  purify  witl 
Kilustral  water  tdl  who  entered.  Valeniinian.  who  was  aAerwards  nunita 
1  die  empire,  was  then  captain  of  Julian's  guard,  and  as  such  walked  it 
r'uvni,  He  was  then  a  christian,  and  some  of  the  water  having  b«n 
f  throtwii  upon  him,  he  turned  and  struck  the  priest,  saying,  that  llie  WUK 
'  talher  polluted  than  purified ;  at  which  the  emperor  was  so  enraged  till 
;   h«  immediately  banished  him. 

Now  whether  the  iingers  or  light  brooms,  Sec.  were  used  on  such  Me»- 

\  nons  we  do  not  know  ;   but  there    were  others  at  which  the   former  erf- 

tkinly  were  not.      When  l)ie   emperors  dined,  not  only  their  persons  snd 

'  le  furniture,  but  ihejhod  also  was  purified  with  lustra!  water.     At  tlw  , 

It  fif  Daphne  near  Anliocb,  which  lasted  seven  days,  we  loam  ihit 

eochorus  stood  by   the  emperor's  seat,  and   sprinkled   the   dishes  nd 

leats  '  as  usual.'     How  was  this  water  dispersed  t     Certainly  not  by  l!i» 

igers ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  wisp  or  a  broom  was  employed,  since  il 

lid  be  difficult  to  direct  the  small  shower  with  sufficieni  precision  tn  4t 

Her  objects.     We  have  made  these  remarks  for  the  purpose   of  iaa<h 

ducing  the  figure  of  an  ancient  sprinkling  nf* 

sel,  from   the  third  volume  of  MontfaucOn^ 

Antiijuities.      It  was  supposed  by  hiintolian 

belonged  to  the  table  or  kitchen,  but  its  ^ 

cifie  use  he  tould  not   conjecture.     It   is  »n- 

dently  a  modification  of  the  atmospheric  ffi" 

den  pot,  and  it  appears  admirably  adapted  in 

No.73.    UnniMapiiniiliiii  V«Kt    dispersing  liquid  perfumes  or  luBlrnl  waUffil 

the  table.     The  nng  is  adapted  lo  reoeira  lb 

ferefinger,  while  the  thumb  could  close  the  small  orifice,  and  thus  the  ear 

tents  might  be  retained  or  discharged  at  pleasure. 

Among  other  heathen  customs  that  were  long  retained  in  the  christisn 
oburch,  was  this  practice  of  sprinkling.  Peter  Martyr  exclaims  againtf  t 
certain  class,  "  who  not  only  consecrate  temples  themselves,  but  alsoalnrt 
and  coverings  l«  the  altars;  T  meane  the  table  clothes  and  na]i1tiDS,  ind 
also  the  chalices  and  patins,  the  massing  gsrmentes,  the  chnrdiyanJos,  li>> 
waxe  candles,  the  frankincense,  iho  pascal  lambe.  eggs,  and  also  halio  mi- 
ter; the  boughes  of  their  palm  trees, ^ong  spriTiges,  grass,  pot-hearbM 
and  finally  all  kindaof  Iruites."  "  They  doe  tprinkk  houses,  dcode  hodia^ 
cburchyardes,  eggs,  flesh,  pothearbes,  and  garmentes."' 

or  all  the  transactions  connected  with  heathen  theology,  lew  eivt 
made  a  greater  noise  in  ancient  Rome  tlian  one  that  is  connected  wit))  tin* 

Elrt  of  our  subject;   viz.  the  miracle  by  which  Tutiu  the  vestal  savej  Ikt 
te.     It  was  a  religious  custom  among  all  the  nations  of  old,  to  keep  «■- 
trtd^re  in  the  temples  of  their  deities.     In  some,  lamps  were  kept  Imminj, 
in  others  fuel  kindled  on  the  altars.     In   the   temples   of  Jupiior-An- 
Apnllo,  Minerva,  and  some   other  deities  were  lamps  coaatantlt 


r  Iniming.     The  Israelites  were  to  c 
L   besides  which,  "  tlie   fire   si: 


I  llio  lamps  to  "  Ikuti  conlioBallf,. 
be   burning  upon  the  altar  :  it  ahlll 
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never  go  out."  Levit  vi,  13.  The  practice  is  still  kept  up  by  the  Jews 
ami  also  by  Roman  catholics.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown ;  but 
the  Jews,  Persians,  Greeks,  &c.  are  generally  supposed  to  have  derived  it 
from  the  Egyptians.  Upon  the  consecration  of  a  temple,  this  '  holy  fire' 
was  not  obtained  from  ordinary  sources,  i.  e.  from  other  Bres,  but  was  pro- 
duced by  the  rubbing  of  two  sticks  together  ;  or,  according  to  Plutarch, 
was  drawn  directly  from  the  sun.  "If  it  happen  (he  observes  in  his  Life 
of  Numa)  by  any  accident  to  be  put  out,  as  the  sacred  lamp  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Athens,  under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion — at  Delphi,  when 
the  temple  was  burned  by  the  Medes — and  at  Rome  in  the  Mithridatic,  as 
also  in  the  civil  war,  when  not  only  the  Bre  was  extinguished  but  the 
altar  itself  overturned — it  is  not  to  be  lighted  again  from  another  fire,  but 
new  fire  is  to  be  gained  by  drawing  a  pure  and  unpolluted  flame  from 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  This  is  done  generally  with  concave  vessels  of 
brass." 

Among  the  Romans  a  certain  number  of  vir^ns  were  consecrated  with 
■olemn  ceremonies  to  the  Goddess  Vesta.  They  were  named  vestala, 
mnd  it  was  their  peculiar  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  fire.  They 
were  greatly  honored  for  their  purity  and  the  importance  of  their  office. 
**  What  is  there  in  Rome,  (exclaimed  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  his  address  to 
ihe  people)  so  sacred  and  venerable  as  the  vestal  virgins  who  keep  the 
perpetual  fire  V*  The  most  valuable  and  sacred  deposites  were  often 
placed  in  their  hands  for  security.  The  w^ills  of  rich  Romans  were 
•ometimes  committed  to  their  care;  hence  we  read  of  Augustus 
forcing  from  them  that  of  Antony,  while  the  latter  was  in  Egypt.  The 
vestals  enjoyed  many  privileges ;  among  others,  when  they  went  abroad, 
the  fasces  (emblems  of  authority)  were  carried  by  a  lictor  before  them ; 
and  it  was  death  for  any  one  to  go  under  the  litter  or  chair  in  which  they 
were  carried  ;  and  if  they  met  a  criminal  going  to  execution,  his  life  was 
spared.  The  vestal  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  protected  him  from 
wing  arrested  by  the  Tribunes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  punished 
with  extreme  rigor  if  found  to  have  broken  any  of  their  vows.  To  per- 
mit the  perpetual  or  holy  fire  to  go  out  was  an  unpardonable  act,  for  it 
was  believed  to  betoken  some  national  calamity,  and  if  one  was  found 
ruilty  of  unchasdty  she  was  buried  alive.  "  The  criminal  (says  Plutarch) 
IS  carried  to  punishment  through  the  forum  in  a  litter,  well  covered  with- 
out, and  bound  up  in  such  a  manner  that  her  cries  cannot  be  heard.  The 
people  silently  make  way  for  the  litter  and  follow  it  with  marks  of  ex- 
treme sorrow  and  dejection.  There  is  no  spectacle  more  dreadful  than 
this,  nor  any  day  which  the  city  spends  in  a  more  melancholy  manner. 
When  the  litter  comes  to  the  place  appointed  the  officers  loose  tlie  cords, 
the  high  priest  with  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven  offers  some  private 
prayers  just  before  the  fatal  minute;  then  takes  out  the  prisoner,  who  is 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  places  her  upon  the  steps  which  lead  down  into 
the  cell,  [grave;]  after  this  he  retires  with  the  rest  of  the  priests,  and  when 
ihe  is  gone  down,  the  steps  are  taken  away  and  the  cell  is  covered  with 
earth,  so  that  the  place  is  made  level  with  the  rest  of  the  mount"  [Life 
of  Numa,  Langhorne's  Trans.] 

Tutia,  who  was  accused  of  incontinence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrid  pen- 
iky,  passionately  called,  or  affected  so  to  call,  upon  the  goddess  Vesta, 
to  establish  hy  a  miracle  her  innoeence.  "  Enable  me  (she  cried)  to  take 
t  SIEVE  full  of  wster  from  the  Tyber,  and  to  carry  it  full  to  thy  temple." 
Upon  this  appeal  her  trial  was  stayed,  and  it  was  left  to  the  deity  she 
U  invoked,  to  save  her  or  not;  for  such  a  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  her 
leasers  could  not,  if  it  should  take  place,  be  resisted.      The  result 
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Taria  carrying   Water  in  a  Siere. 
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^^^^^^^^VkB,  she  succeeded  in  carrying  [he  waler,  and  thereby  not  only  MV«d  ber 
^^^^^^^^^Hfe,  bul  greally  increased  her  reputBtioTi  Titr  iBiiclily.  Frum  rlie  inifier- 
^^^^^^^Bj  feet  accounu  of  the  iransactiun  llhit  have  rciicbi'd 

^^^^^^^^^B  £^  "^'   ''  "i^y  |>erhapa  be  deemed   presumptiinua  to 

^^^^^^^H  tS^  j^^^Bfi       decide  on  its  re!il  characlei'.    That  it  actually  oe- 

^^^^^^H  jr^^^^^^      curred   there  can  be  no  douln.      It  Is  ittcorpiirBixd 

^^^^^^^K  ll^i^^^^vlll       '""^  ''"^  ^^^  hintory  and  llie  arts  of  the  Kuinani. 

^^^^^^^^t  ui^^^^T'^    IJ     '^  '^  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus,  by  Plity 

^^^^^^^K  Or  I'M.  \i  ^"^  t'lvy:  representations  of  Tutla  currying  tM 
^^^^^^^H  r  if  I      ^  /        B'^^^  were  kIk)  embodied  in  sculptures,  in  Malun 

^^^^^^^K  /III    \U  "'"^  engraved  on  een>*'     The  annexed  figure  wai 

^^^^^B  ML-^  fxto\sA  from  one  uf  the  kller.     It  is  from  die  Gm 

^^^^^^Bl       /,yj\\  ll  vulume  of  Montfaucun's  Anliquities,  Plait?  ?S. 

^^^^^^^^  ■     lU^  I  I  !]  ■^  ^^^  '^"''   '''*"''""'  ***^  certainly  perfurmed, 

^^^r     •  ilfft'  ■  ll   I  '^  mutt  have  been  ciiher  by  natural  or  by  supena- 

^H  ^^y^lmi  tiiral  means.     Some  wriiei's  have  admitted,  audSL 

^^1  ^TT^^^jv?  Augustine  among  ihem,  tbai  the  mimrle  was  ■  ge- 

^^r  Nt.       J^  nuine  one ;   bul  there  ai'e  circumstances  sutlicieni 

Wo,n.   Tuii.  tKryLoj  W»-     W>  show  that  the  wholc  was  Q  well  canceived  and  | 
Mr  Uia8iiiiii.  neatly  executed  trick,  on  the  part  of  Tu lis  and  Iter   \ 

friends;  and    further,   thai   it   was  a   much    mott 
'  aimple  one,  than   other   deceptions    to  which   the  heathen   priests  iome- 

limes  hod  recourse.  It  possesses  considerable  interest  however  as  fur* 
nishing  another  specimen  of  their  proficiency  in  icientiHc  Juggling  an) 
natural  magic,  'lo  say  iiollimg  of  the  absurdity  of  admitting  a  ilivin* 
inlerpoBition,  in  answer  to  invocation*  addressed  to  a  lieaiheti  goddei*— 
and  of  the  improbability  of  Tutia  being  condemned  while  innocent;  lb»ft 
certainly  was  something  suspicious  in  Aer  undertaking  lo  aelectthe^foi 
the  goddess,  and  esjiecially  such  a  one  as  that  of  carrying  water  in  •  ^ 
sieve.  Instead  of  asking  ior  a  sign  by  water,  it  would  have  been  lnoi» 
appropriate  and  more  natural  in  her  (if  sincere)  to  have  prayed  foroBtliJ 
^ir — by  that  element  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  deity  she  invoked,  aiw 
which  it  was  her  peculiar  duty  to  attend  at  the  altar  and  preserve  pune— 
the  element  loo,  which,  if  the  accusation  was  true.sho  had  pilluird  :  be- 
sides,  a  token  by  Rre  was  always  considered  by  the  heathen  as  the  stroirf 
est  evidence  of  dii'ine  approbation.  What  prompted  her  then  1u  mentioa 
the  test  of  the  sieve  1  Doubtless  because  the  device  by  which  it  was  l« 
be  performed  was  already  matured;  not  by  the  asuislance  of  Vr9tl^  bg> 
mple  contrivance  furnished  her  by  the  pricsia,  from  their  SMIM 
I  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  with  which  they  wrought  tbcir  wOB* 
ders  beibre  the  people. 

The  contrivance  was,  we  presume,  a  mudilicatia*)    | 
of  the  ancient  sprinltling  pot,  just  descrilied.     Tb* 
e  slie  employed    would   llicrefore  l>e   a  dt>ubl» 
;  that  is,   its  bottom  and  sides  wer«   hnlUiw,  lb» 
I  exterior  bottom  only  being  perforated,  as  in  the  atf 
:|  nexed  cut.  which  represents  a  double  meullic  vcael* 
inner  one  being  capaiile  of  holding  water,  as* 
the  upper  edges  of  both  niiitcd  and   made  porfoctly 
"■  air  tight,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  perhaju  l«» 
Mnall  openings   shewn   on   the   edge  in  ibn   figurt^^ 
en  such  a  sieve  u'as  pressed  slowly  under  wnl«r,  the  1i(|iiid  wauMH 
)Ugh  the  perforaicd  bottom,  drive  tiin  air   ln-forts  it,   and  fill  iB** 
cavity  ;   and  when  the  upper  part  was  sunk  below  the  surface,  the  upper 
•pparent  sibvb  vrouldjlM  be  filled.     Then  bj  cgvtfxp^  licjm^i 
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tg^  tke  thmmh,  tha  venel  migbt  be  raued  out  of  <he  river,  the  water 
m  tlie  cavity  being  auipended  precisely  as  in  Nos.  69  aiiii  70,  so 
^t  Tutia  might  return  \i-ith  It  to  the  temple,  and  on  appmaching  th« 
illar,  by  imjierceptibly  alidirg  her  thumli  to  one  ride,  the  t\r  would  enier 
the  opening  thus  expofled,  and  the  conLenta  of  the  cavity  wuuld  deicend 
n  a  thower,  to  the  amaieinent  of  the  speciUora  and  to  the  confufiion  of 
ker  adveraaries.  With  auch  an  instrument  she  might  go  witli  that  confi- 
dence U  the  trial,  which  she  is  represented  to  have  ft'lt,  being  fully  con- 
TiBced  of  anccesa.  While  ihc  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  the  water,  ihe 
raeetalora  would  be  unable  to  detect  the  slighteit  imposition,  or  if,  from 
me  ele*atioii  U  which  she  aeema  to  hare  borne  it,  the  uctiom  of  the  sieve 
««■  expoaed,  ii  would  be  more  likely  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  the 
■iracle,  aa  ber  movements  would  cause  the  suspended  water  to  appear 
ttlheopetiinga;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  kept  at  too  great  • 
diKaDce  by  the  managers  of  the  farce,  to  afford  them  any  opporcuniiy  of 
eicrciaing  an  undue  curiositv.  And  when  the  trial  was  over,  ihe  siev« 
would  be  secured  by  those  in  the  secret,  who  would  have  one  similar  in 
•ppearance  ready  for  examinalion  whenever  required. 
Few  devices  are  better  adapted  to  demonstrate  the  suspension  of  water 
'  b]r  the  atmosphere,  than  those  little  instruments  which  chemists  and  dcal- 
en in  ardent  spirit  use,  to  examine  their  various  liquids.  Those  of  the 
Cmwr  HIV  named  '  dropping  tubes,'  from  the  small  quantities  they  are  da- 
signed  to  take  up,  and  the  latter  'liquor  tasters:'  both  u« 
substantially  the  same,  for  they  differ  merely  In  form  and  di- 
menuona.  Somecuriousexperimentsmay  lie  made  with  them. 
For  example,  a  aeries  of  liquids  eimilar  in  appearance  hut 
differing  from  each  other  in  specific  gravity,  and  such  aa  do 
not  readily  mix,  may  be  placed  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel,  so 
as  to  fonn  separate  layers,  the  heaviest  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
lightest  reposing  on  the  top.  An  expert  manijiulntnr  may 
then  by  a  taster  (No.  76)  withdraw  a.  portion  of  each,  and 
present  to  the  examination  of  his  audience  from  the  same  ves- 
sel, samples  of  different  wines,  ardent  spirits,  water,  Sec.  There 
is  reason  to  beliei'e  that  the  ancient  professors  of  legerdemain 
were  well  acquainted  with  such  devices.  It  is  possihle  that 
iW  trick  performed  by  a  Chinese  juggler  before  the  Russian  emlis^ay  at 
I  Pekin,  in  the  last  century,  was  of  the  kind.  It  is  thus  descriLcd  hy  Mr. 
Bed:  "  The  roof  of  the  room  where  we  sat  was  supported  by  wooden 
pflkra.  The  juggler  took  a  gimblet,  with  which  he  bored  one  of  the  pil- 
ImaiMl  asked  whether  we  chose  red  or  while  wine  1  The  question  being 
uswered,  he  pulled  out  the  gimblet  and  put  a  quill  in  the  hole,  through 
which  ran  as  from  a  cask  the  wine  demanded.  After  the  same  manner  he 
Htncled  several  sorts  of  liquors,  all  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  tnste, 
wd  found  them  good  of  the  kinds."  Bell's  Travels.  Lon.  1764,  vol.  ii,  28. 
Peter  Martyr  speaks  of  old  jugglers  that  "  devoure  bread,  and  imme- 
Aaiely  spit  out  meale ;  and  when  they  have  droonke  wine,  they  seem  prea- 
(ntlie  to  potire  the  same  out  of  the  midst  of  their  forehed." 

There  are  numerous  intimations  in  history  that  hydrodynamics  was  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  scientific  imposture,  to  which  ancient  mngi- 
tiins  had  recourse.  Besides  the  sieve  of  Tutin,  the  cup  of  TaniBlus,  and  the 
Divining £up,  there  were  "the  marvellous  fountain,  which  Pliny  describes, 
L  in  Ihe  island  of  Andros,  which  discharged  wine  For  seven  days  and  water 
'  dnriag  the  T«Bt  of  the  year — the  spring  of  oil  which  broke  out  in  Rome 
la  welcome  the  return  of  Augustus  from  the  Sicilian  war — the  three 
capty  urn*  diU filled  themtelTei  with  wine  at  the  idqus]  feut  of  Baechui,. 
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in  the  ci^  of  Elli*— tBe  glass  tomb  of  Belinirlddi  WM  loU  of  oil,  W 
which  when  once  emptied  by  Xerxet  coaki  not  agMit  be  filled'  the  iivep. 
in'g  statues,  and  the  perpetual  lamps  ;-*-hiU  the  obvious  <ffHli  of  dw  efv- 
librium  and  pressure  of  fluids."  .  * 

The  cup  of  Tantalus  will  be  omxi  defcribed  in-tke  CkeplBr  ob  & 
phons  in  "Book  V.  Divining  cups  mi^  be  noticed  here,  as  there  is  rnssan 
to  believe  that  water  was  suspended  in  some  of  them  bjr  atmosphBik 
pressure;  while  in  others,  sounds  were  produced  bj  the  expokioii  sf 
air  through  secret  cavities  formed  widiin  tbem.  DivinatioB  by  water  \m 
prevailed  from  immemorial  time,  wkd  in  the  eastern  worU,  has  bees  pii^ 
tised  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  the  inqnirers  inio  imnij 
performed  the  requisite  ceremonies  themselves,  and  with  otdinery  tasbfr 
ments,  as  when  a  mirror  or  looking^lass  wai  used ;  (see  psge  M)  n 
other  times  professional  sorcerers  were  employed.  These  men,  as  amttt 
ter  of  course,  provided  ^eir  own  apparatus,  and  hence  had  every  oppor* 
tunit^  in  its  construction  of  concealmg  within  some  part^  the  device  apsn 
which  their  deceptions  turned. 

Of  all  the  implements  connected  with  Hydromancy,  oops  are  the  nKiit 
interesting.  They  are  among  the  earliest  that  history  has  mentioBsd, 
(Genesis,  xliv,  5,)  and  they  have  longer  retained  a  place  in  the  eonjarer's  I 
budget  than  any  other.  Tney  were  used  by  asUjdogers  of  Europe  darag 
Ae  middle  ages,  and  are  not  yet  wholly  abaiflKied  in  that  part  of  ths 
..Iprorid.  Like  all  devices  of  the  old  magicians,  ingenuity  seems  to  havt 
ieen  exhausted  in  their  formation  and  in  adapting  them  to  different  spe- 
cies of  jugglery.  They  were  of  various  materius ;  while  some  were  of 
silver  like  Joseph's,  others  were  of  wood,  glass,  stone,  &c.  according  la 
the  nature  of  the  trick  to  be  performed  by  them.  Sometimes  presam 
were  drawn  from  observing  the  liquid  through  the  tidet  of  the  cup;  lor 
this  purpose  it  was  made  of  a  translucent  material ;  but  then  one  side  wu  j 
left  thick  while  the  others  were  thin,  so  that  the  contents  were  invisible  4 
through  the  former,  but  quite  plain  through  the  latter.  The  indications 
were  dOnsidered  favorable  when  the  liquid  was  clear  and  distinctly  seen, 
and  unfavorable  if  the  inquirer  could  not  perceive  itr— thus  either  side 
was  presented  by  the  conjurer  as  best  suited  his  views.  The  same  trick 
is  still  performed  in  some  of  the  churches  in  Italy ;  one  side  of  the  goUet 
or  glass  is  made  opaque,  while  the  other  is  transparent.  With  other  cops 
it  was  the  motion  or  agitation  of  the  liquid  that  was  looked  for :  if  it  re- 
nmined  at  rest,  the  omen  was  bad — ^if  violently  moved,  good.  This  kind 
of  divination  most  likely  depended  on  legerdemain  or  'sleight  of  hand,' 
in  dropping  unperceived  some  substance  mto  the  vessel  that  produced  efr 
fervescence— or  by  opening  a  secret  communication  with  a  cavity  in  the 
stem  or  base  of  the  vessel,  containing  a  liquid  that  had  a  similar  efiecL  In 
Japan  it  is  common  to  place  a  pot  of  water  on  the  head ;  if  the  liquid 
boil  over,  the  presage  is  good,  *'  but  if  it  stirs  not,  bad  luck."*  Amooff 
the  prodigies  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  one  of  this  kind :  the  flesh  m 
a  victim  sacrificed  during  the  Olympic  games,  was  placed  in  brasen  eanl* 
drons,  and  "  the  water  boiled  up  and  overflowed  without  the  interventioo 
of  fire,"  (B.  i,  59.)  The  emendd  cup,  by  which  the  priests  of  Meats 
deluded  people  in  the  dark  ages,  belongs  to  the  same  class.  On  eertsia 
dajrs,  two  or  three  extremely  minute  fishes  wele  secretJ^y  pot  in,  and  by 
their  motions  in  the  water  produced  such  fn  effect  that  the  people  iveit 
persuaded "  the  cup  was  alive."^  ^  J 


•Ifontaniis*  Japan,  tisMlated  by  Ogilby,  Lon.  1870,  p.  193. 

k  MisMm's  Travail,  voL  t,  98.   8m  abo  Marert*s  Diet;  vd,  Ir,  AiL 
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The  divining  cupd  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  appear,  from  im- 
perfect accounts  of  them  extant,  to  have  been  more  artificially  contrived. 
When  one  was  used,  it  was  filled  with  water,  a  piece  of  silver  or  a  jewel 
having  certain  characters  engraved  on  it  was  thrown  in ;  the  conjurer 
then  muttered  some  words  of  adjuration,  when  the  demon  thus  addressed, 
it  is  said,  **  whistled  the  ansWer  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup.*'  These  ves- 
•els  were  probably  so  contrived,  that  the  water  might  compress  air  con- 
cealed in  some  cavity  in  the  base,  and  force  it  through  the  orifice  of  a  mi- 
nute reed  or  whistle,  as  in  the  musical  bottles  of  Peru.  As  Julius  Cyre- 
nius  says  such  cups  were  also  used  by  the  Egyptians,  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  one  of  them  by  which  Joseph  divined,  or  affected  through  policy  to 
divine.     Divination  by  the  cup  is  still  practiced  in  Japan. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  jugglers  of  Asia  have  always  been  unri- 
valled. Even  in  modem  times,  some  of  their  tricks  are  beautiful  applica- 
tions of  science,  and  are  so  neatly  performed  as  to  baffle  the  most  saga- 
eious  of  observers.  A  full  account  of  them  would  go  far  to  explain  aU 
the  miracles  which  ancient  authors  have  mentioned,  and  would  afford  some 
eurious  information  respecting  the  secrets  of  ancient  temples. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SaetioB :  ImpoMible  to  ralae  liqalda  by  that  wUeh  if  to  eaUed— Action  of  the  nnielet  of  the  Ih4 
wmi  abdomen  in  tmekimg  explained— Two  hinde  of  euction— Why  the  term  is  continoed— Suehisf  poieoa 
from  woonda — Cupping  and  cuppiny-horna — Inf enuity  of  a  raven — Suckinf  tubea  orifinal  atmoepbcite 
pvmpe — The  Sang uiBuchello— ^erurian  mode  of  taking  tea,  by  encking  it  through  tube* — ^ReflectloM  OS 
ILf— New  application  of  tnch  tubes  suggested — ^Explanation  of  an  ambiguous  proverbial  expression. 

Air  is  expelled  from  such  vessels  as  are  figured  in  the  last  chapter  by 
thrusting  them  into  a  liquid,  which  entering  at  the  bottom,  drives  out  as 
it  rises  the  lighter  fluid  at  the  top.  In  the  apparatus  now  to  be  described, 
it  is  withdrawn  in  a  different  manner.  The  vessels  are  not  lowered  into 
water,  but  the  latter  is  forced  up  into  them.  The  operation  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  was  formerly  named  suction,  from  an  erroneous  idea  that 
it  was  effected  by  some  power  or  faculty  of  the  mouth,  independently  of 
any  other  influence.  A  simple  experiment  will  convince  any  one  that  the 
smallest  particle  of  liquid  cannot  be  so  raised : — fill  a  common  flask  or 
•mall  bottle  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  place 
it  in  a  perpendicular  position ;  then  let  a  person  apply  his  mou:h  over  the 
orifice,  and  he  may  suck  forever  without  tasting  the  contents ;  the  veriest 
lover  of  ardent  spirits  would  die  in  despair  ere  he  could  thus  partake  of 
his  favorite  liquor ;  and  the  exhausted  traveler  could  never  moisten  his 
parched  throat,  although  the  liquid,  as  in  the  case  of  Tantalus,  was  at 
nis  lips. 

As  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  error  was  not  exploded  till 
Torricelli  and  Pascal's  experiments  proved  that  water  is  not  raised  in 
pumps  by  suction,  or  any  kind  of  attraction,  but  by  pulsion  from  aerial 
pressure.  Suction  therefore,  or  that  which  was  so  called,  merely  removes 
an  obstacle  [air]  to  a  liquid's  ascent-^it  does  not  raise  it,  nor  even  aid  in 
the  act  of  raising  it  In  other  words,  it  is  simply  that  action  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  which  enlarges  the  cap^ity  of  the  longs 
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diest,  to  that  air  within  them  becomes  rarefied  end  tamm\\mvAy  no 
loeger  in  etjnilibriuin  with  that  withoul — henoe  when  in  thk  itatea  coo- 
■moication  is  opened  between  them  and  a  liquid^  the  weig^of  dwMBOi- 
phere  restinu;  upon  the  latter  necessarily  drives  it  into  the  mooth ;  as  6r 
example/  when  a  person  drinks  water  from  a  tamUer  or  tea  &om  a«f. 
How  singular  that  the  rationale  of  taking  liquids  into  the  stomach  wt^est 
understood  till  the  I7th  century — that  so  simple  an  opention  and  ons  )i> 
cessantly  occurring,  should  have  remained  unespkined  diroogh  all  pr^ 
yious  time !  *  i 

Two  kinds  of  suction  have  been  mentioned  by  some  writers^  tut  dwpm- 
ciple  of  both  i?  the  same :  one»  the  action  of  the  chest  jost  mentioned— ihi 
otner,  that  of  the  mouth  alone ;.  vis.  by  lowering  the  under  jaw  while  ihs 
lips  are  closed,  and  at  the  same  time  contracting  and  drawing  ibe  toiigas 
back  towards  the  throat  There  is  this  difference  between  them :  ihs 
former  can  be  performed  only  in  the  intervals  of  respiration,  while  ihs 
latter  may  be  continuous,  since  breathing  can  be  kept  up  through  the  ass* 
trils.  One  has  been  named  supping,  the  other  sucking.  The  term  'seeker,* 
commonly  applied  to  the  piston  of  atmospheric  pumps,  arose  from  in 
.acting  as  a  suostitute  for  the  mouth.  With  this  explatiation  of  the  terns 
suction,  suckiug,  &c.  we  shall  occasionally  use  them,  in  accordance  with 
general  custom,  for  want  of  substitutes  equally  popular. 

Infants  and  the  young  of  all  mammals  not  onlyij^ractice  mtckmg  tall  they 
quit  their  mother's  breasts  for  solid  food,  but  most  of  them  eontinne  ihs 
-•.practice  through  life  when  quenching  their  thirst:  of  this  man  is  an  ei- 
'  ample,  for  it  is  by  sucking  that  we  receive  liquids  into  the  stomach, 
whether  we  plunge  our  lips  into  a  running  stream,  receive  wine  froei 
a  goblet,  or  soup  from  a  spoon.  As  the  origin  of  artificial  devisst 
for  raising  liquids  by  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  traced  to  this  natonl 
operation,  some  other  examples  may  be  mentioned.  Of  these,  suckiog 
poison  from  wounds  is  one.     This  has  been  practiced  froob  unknown  sa- 

a'  |uity.  Job,  speaks  of  sucking  the  poison  of  asps-*Atthenega  of  Troy, 
achaon  '  suck'd  forth  the  blood'  from  the  wounds  of  Menelaus ;  and  ths 
women  among  the  ancient  Germans  were  celebrated  fer  thus  healing  their 
wounded  sons  and  husbands.  The  serious  consequences  that  often  st- 
tended  the  custom,  led  at  an  early  period  to  the  introduction  of  Aifcr,  by 
means  of  which  the  operation  might  be  performed  without  danger  to  the 
operator;  for  scrofulous  and  other  diseases  were  frequently  communicated 
to  the  latter,  by  drawing  tcdnted  blood  and  humors  into  the  mouth;  whereas, 
by  the  interposition  of  a  tube,  the  offensive  matter  could  be  prevented 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  lips. 

Before  the  use  of  the  lancet  was  discovered,  these  anpfiaag  tubes  were 
applied  in  ordinary  blood-letting.     Even  at  the  present  day  such  is  the 
only  kind  of  phlebotomy  practiced  by  the  oldest  of  existing  uauons ;  for 
"  the  name  and  the  use  of  the  lancet  are  equally  unknown  among  the  na- 
tives of  Hindostan.     They  scarify  the  part  with  the  point  of  a  knife  snd 
apply  to  it  a  copper  cupping-dish  Mrith  a  long  tube  affixed  to  it,  by  mesns 
of  which  they  suck  the  olood  with  the  mouth."*     It  is  the  same  with  tbe 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  other  people  of  the  east     These  generally  use  ths 
same  kind  of  apparatus  as  the  Hindoos,  but  sometimes  natural  tubes  iro 
employed,  as  a  piece  of  bamboo.^     The  horns  of  animals,  as  those  of 
oxen  and  goats  were  also  much  used ;  these  on  account  of  their  oooi- 
oal  form  being  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  cylindrical  mbei. 

•  Sbobeil's  Hindostan,  v,  49^.      ^  Chinese  Repos.  iv,  44.  See  also  Le  CooHe's  CliBib 
and  Maisden's  Sumatta. 
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Pai^  foand  the  negroes  of  Africa  capping  with  rams'  horns ;  ami  the 
Shetlandcrs  continue  to  use  the  same  instrument,  having  derived  it  from 
tlwir  Scandinavian  ancestors.  Cupping  was  practiced  by  Hippocrates, 
•nd  cupping-instniments  were  the  emblems  of  Greek  and  Roman  phy- 


The  application  of  a  reed  or  other  natural  tube,  through  which  to  suck 
liquids  that  cannot  otherwise  be  reached,  has  always  been  known.  The 
deTice  is  one  which  in  every  age,  boys  as  w^H  as  men  acouire  a  know- 
ledge of  intaitively,  or  as  it  were  by  instinct;  nor  does  it  indicate  a  greater 
degree  of  ingenuity  than  numerous  contrivances  of  the  lower  animals- 
tint  of  the  raven  for  example,  which  Pliny  has  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
book  of  bis  Natural  History.  This  bird,  auring  a  severe  drought,  seeing 
« rise  near  a  sepulchre,  flew  to  it  to  drink,  but  the  small  quantity  of 
'Water  it  contained  was  too  low  to  be  reached.  In  this  dilemma,  stimula- 
ted by  want  and  thrown  upon  its  own  resources  for  invention,  it  soon  de- 
mised an  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  its  object — it  picked  up  small 
pebbles  and  dropped  them  into  the  vessel  till  the  water  rose  to  the  brim— 
•>o  instance  of  sagacity  fully  equal  to  the  application  *  of  a  tube  under 
similar  circumstances  by  man. 

As  sucking  tubes  are  atmospheric  pumps  in  embryo,  a  notice  of  some 

JM>plications  of  them  will  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  latter. 

^hey  constituted  part  of  the  experimental  apparatus  of  the  old  Greek  Pie* 

>>iets  and  Vacuists ;  and  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  siphons.     They 

^ere,  and  still  are,  employed  in   Peru   for  drinking  hot  liouids,  ana 

^ere  anciently  used  by  the  laity  in  partaking  of  wine  in  the  Eucharist 

^Beatus  Rhenanus  upon  Tertullian  in  the  booke  De  Corona  MUUis^  re- 

poitoth  that  among  the  riches  and  treasures  of  the  church  of  Mense,  were 

^^itain  silver  pypes  by  the  which  profane  men,  whom  they  call  the  laietie, 

*Ucked  out  of  the  challice  in  the  holy  supper."*     The  device,  if  not  of 

more  distant  origin,  was  perhaps  designed  in  the  dark 
ages,  as  a  check  to  the  rude  communicants,  who  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  partake  too  freely  of  the  cup. 
But  since  the  laity  were  excluded  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  from  sharing  the  wine,  the  use  of  such  tubes 
has  been  retained.  At  the  celebration  of  high  mass  at  St. 
Denis,  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  suck  wine  out  of  the 
chalice  by  a  chalumeau  or  tube  of  gold.  [Diet,  dc  Tre- 
Youx.     Art.  Chalumeau.] 

*  The  sanguisticheUo  or  blood-sucker,'  says  La  Motraye, 
is  a  golden  tube  by  which  the  Pope  sucks  up  the  blood 
[wine]  at  high  mass;  the  chalice  and  tube  being  held 
by  a  deacon.  The  instrument,  he  remarks,  corresponds 
with  "  the  ancient  pitgiflaris,  or  tube  mentioned  by  Car- 
dinal Bona  in  his  treatise  of  things  belonging  to  the  liturgy, 
and  of  the  leavened  and  unleavened  bread."**  No.  78  is  a 
figure  of  the  sanguisuchello.  It  has  three  pipes,  but  the 
middle  or  longest  one  is  that  by  which  the  liquid  is  raised. 
The  whole  is  of  gold,  highly  ornamented,  and  enriched 
QufMi«*«i>«u<>'      ^^^^  ^  large  emerald.     One  reason  assigned  for  its  use, 

is,  that  it  is  more  seemly  to  suck  the  blood  [wine]    as 
trough  a  vein,  than  to  sup  it. 

The  Peruvians  make  a  tea  or  decoction  of  the  'herb  of  Paraguay,' 

« Peter  Martyr's  Com.  Places.  Lon.  1583.  Port  4,  p.  37.        ^La  MoUra/e's  Trav.  i, 
K  31, 427,  and  Blainville's  Trav.  it,  33S. 


*. 


{»mmde  Us  ovb,  ao  €■£  would  erer  think  of  bofrowing  his  noghbor'tt 
«fexiy  more  dtan  he  wooy  aik  for  the  loen  of  his  tooth-pick.* 

We  are  not  sore  &et  this  plan  of  attenuating  agreeable  liquids,  did  not 
^ire  rise  to  that  aaode  of  drinking  adopted  bv  the  luxurious  Greeks  and 
^n«^i«  to  which  we  hare  before  alluded.     Their  drinking  vessels  were 
^seraUjT  horns*  or  were  ibnned  in  imitation  of  them.     At  the  small  end 
0f  each  a  rery  minute  opening  was  made,  throue^b  which  a  stream  of 
drops,  as  it  were,  descended  into  the  mouth*     Paintings  found  in  Pom- 
peii, and  other  ancient  monuments,  tepresent  individuals  in  the  act  of  thus 
Vang  them— -while  others,  whose  appetite  for  the  beverage,  or  whose 
thint  was  too  keen  to  relish  so  slow  a  mode  of  allaying  it,  ar^   seen 
drisking,  not  out  of  "the  little  end,"  but  out  of  the  iarge  end  ^of  the 
Von."     We  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  because  it  i^pears  to  afi* 
M  a  solatioQ  of  an  old,  but  somewhat  ambiguous  saying. 


CHAPTER    V. 


OiMbvipaipi:    GrMtwiMyia  tke  fbnMasd  aatariaboraacUawtormiM 
Wipiai    (tniJMi  G«nMB  poip— Freack  p— p    Owiefi  ftlriialiM  pup:  8»hm«eaHy  i 
w<ii   Mwlia^  p—p    Eubiww^  hsf  p— p    IHwdymnfgw  of  Mtowt  puip»— Nanral  pwip*  ta 
■w,  tidiiptJi,  Immeit,  birda,  4c.    ReSecUoaa  om  ifci^  Aaciert  ?■■«■  fifwed  ia  tkii  cliiptw. 


In  the  course  of  time  a  new  feature  was  given  to  sucking  tubes,  by 
which  they  were  converted  into  pumps :  this  was  an  apparatus  for  with- 
drtwing  the  air  in  place  of  the  mouth  and  lungs.  In  what  age  it  was  first 
<ien9e(l,  and  by  what  people,  are  alike  unknown.  The  circumstance  thM 
originally  led  to  it,  was  probably  the  extension  of  the  lenjetli  of  sucking 
tubes,  until  the  strength  of  the  lungss  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  draw 
^v&ter  through  them.  In  this  way  the  bellows  pump,  the  oldest  of  all 
ptunps,  we  presume  took  its  rise. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  atraosphenc  pump  is  merely  a  con- 
trivsnce  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  pipe  to  remove  the  pressure  of  the 
^osphere  there,  while  it  is  left  free  to  act  on  the  liquid  in  which  the 
lower  end  is  immersed ;  and  farther,  that  it  is  immaterial  what  the  sub- 
stance of  the  machine  is,  or  what  figure  it  is  made  to  assume.  Some  per- 
Mns  perhaps  may  suppose  that  pumps  seldom  vary,  and  then  but  slightly, 
"t)m  the  ordinary  one  in  our  streets,  (the  ancient  wooden  one)  but  no  idea 
could  be  more  erroneous ;  for  few,  if  any,  machines  have  undergone  a 
Plater  number  of  metamorphoses.  The  body  or  working  part,  which  is 
^itmed  the  ^barrel'  and  sometimes  the  *  chamber,'  so  far  from  being  always 
cylindrical,  has  been  made  square,  triangular,  and  elliptical ;— -it  is  not  even 
*^way8  straight,  for  it  has  been  bent  into  a  portion  of  a  circle,  the  centre 
®>  which  formed  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  and  rod,  both  of  which  in  this 
c*«e  being  made  of  one  piece :  its  materials  have  not  been  confined  to 
^ood  and  the  metals,  for  pumps  have  been  made  of  glass,  stoneware, 
tone,  leather,  canvas,  and  caoutchouc.     Some  have  been  constructed  like 

J^  Shakespeare's  time,  *' every  gamt  carried  his  own  knife,  which  he  ocraijonal^jr 
T'heusd  on  a  stone  that  hung  behind  the  door.  One  of  these  whetstones  may  bs  seen 
^Parkinson's  Museum.  They  were  stransen  at  that  period  to  the  use  of  fbfks.** 
Itttseiis's  Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens.  Act  i,  Scene  S.] 
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a  bag.  resGinbline  the  old  powder-pufT  or  the  modern  accordion;  oihen  in 
the  form  of  ilie  domestic  and  blacksmith's  bellows — some  in  tKe  figof^ 
of  a  drum,  and  others  as  a  portion  of  one — as  a  simple  horizontui  lube 
suspended  at  the  centre  on  a  perpendicular  one,  and  whirled  round  like 
the  arms  of  a  poller's  wheel — then  again  as  a  perpendicular  tube  wiihoin 
firker  or  piston,  and  moved  like  a  gentleman's  walking  cane,  from  which 
iiiaced  its  name  is  derived.  (See  Canne  HydTavliquK  in  Book  IV.)  Thej 
o  been  made  of  two  simple  lubes,  one  moved  over  the  olher  like 


1 


those  of  a  telesco) 


n  a  kettle  or  cauldron  has  been  used  as  a  pomn, 
ig  water  substituted  for  the  sucker  to  expel  the 
air  it  contained,  after  which  the  pressure  of  the  it- 
roosphere  forced  water  into  it  from  below.  In  line, 
any  device  by  which  air  can  be  removed  from  the 
interior  of  a  vessel,  in,  or  may  be  used  as  a  pump  lo 

Nor  have  the  'suckers'  or 'pistons'  been  suhjMi 
to  less  changes  than  other  parts  of  pujnps.  They 
have  been  made  solid  and  hollow — in  the  form  of 
cones,  cylinders,  pyramids,  sectors,  and  segments  of 
circles: — in  ihe  shape  of  cog-wheels,  and  of  the 
arms  and  vanes  of  wind- mil  Is,  with  motions  analogous 
to  such  as  these;  and  sometimes  ihey  are  made  in 
Lh?  shape  of  a  gentleman's  hat  and  of  similar  mate' 
rials;  while  the  only  motion  imparled  to  tlieni,  i< 
the  odd  one  of  altemacely  pushing  them  inside  out 
and  outside  in, 

If  a  collapsed  bladder  or  leather  bag,  be  secured 
jia.^,  at  its  orifice  to   the   upper  end   of  a  perpendicular 

tube  whose  lower  end  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water. 
(No.  80)  then,  if  by  some  contrivance  the  bag  csn  be  distended,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  the  small  quantity  of  air  contained  in  it  and  the  pipe 
would  become  rarefied,  and  consequently  unalilc 
to  balance  the  pressure  without — hence  the  liquid 
would  be  forced  up  into  the  bag,  until  the  air  within 
became  again  condensed  as  before — that  is,  the  blad- 
der would  be  filled  with  water,  with  the  excepboa. 
of  a  quantity  equal  to  the  apace  previously  occupiej 
by  the  air  within  it  and  the  pipe. 

To  convert  this  simple  apparatus  into  a  pump,  two 
valves  or  clacks  only  are  wanting.  One,  opening  up- 
wards and  placed  in  anv  part  of  the  pipe  or  at  either 
of  its  extremities.  This  will  allow  water  to  pass  up 
through  it,  but  none  to  descend.  The  other  placed 
over  an  aperture  made  on  the  top  of  the  hag,  and 
opening  outwards — through  this  the  con^nts  of  the 
vessel  when  collapsed  can  be  diachar^d;  and  when 
distended  it  will  close,  and  thereby  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  external  air.  The  instrument  thus  ar- 
anged  becomes  a  hetloies  pump,  (No.  61,)  a  machine, 
which  from  the  obvious  application  of  the  bellows  to 
raise  and  spout  water  as  well  as  air,  has  been  it- 
invented  by  machinists  in  almost  every  age. 

The  figure  scarcely  requires  illustration.  It  repre- 
sents a  pipe  attached  to  the  undur  board  of  a  circular 
r  lantern  bellows,  the  orifice  of  which  is  covered  by  a  clack — the  upper 
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\utri  bis  bIm  SB  opening  in  iu  centre  which  i»  closed  by  a  vkIvi 

uJ  1I90  furuofaeJ  with  a  nxf  sjiil  handle.     The  under  board  4 

form*  the   botbxn  of  •  lios,  b  one  aide  of  which  a  spoul  is  ioserii-d.  »s 

tbatm  bjr  the  dotted  lines. 

TliB  e»rlipst  represealslion   of  a  bellows  pnmp   which   wo  have   met 
oiih  in  hoolu.  is  aiaonv  the  curious  cuts  atiachcd   tu   the   flret   Gi-rmnn 
a  of  Vegeliii*.  frwm  which  No.  82  in  copii-d.   (Erffurt  151 1)»     It 
X  to  !>how  tile  a{i[iIir«tion  of  lliis   kind   of  pumj)  lo   raise   it'Ster 
It  lime.      There  was  of  cuurac  a  valve  coverin"  the   interior   orifice 
«z1e  wid  opening  outwards,  lo  prevent   the  air   from  entering 
upper  booril  was  raised.     This   valve  in  not  shown  b«CBiise  the 
S  representing  the  interior  of  machines  b«  seclion.  was  not  ihon  un- 
^ood,  or  not  practiced.     The  lower  board  is  fosletted  to  the  ground  by 
K  ind  key,  and  a  weight  IB  placed  on  the  upper  ouu  Ut  assist  in  ex- 
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c  and  worked   by  s 
devised   by   M.   Da 


w  hundred  years  ago,  Iw 

le  lever,  like  the  old  fire  or  garden  engine,  w 
fi  Master  of  Reipests  to  the  king  of  France, 
nended  to  raise  water  from  the  holds  of  ships,  drain  lands,  file.  It 
a  that  the  widow  of  M.  Du  Pay,  expected  to  reap  great  advantages 
England ;  hut  Dr.  Desaguhers,  in  1744.  published  a  description 
n  from  the  French  account,  and  among  other  remarks  he  ob- 
wt — •'  About  fourteen  years  ago,  two  men  here  applied  for  a  patent 
is  very  engine,  proposing  thereby  to  drain  mines  ;"  •  ■  •  "  all  the 
nee  was,  that  their  bellows  were  tixed  upon  n  Kctle  waggon;  and 
td  a  short  sucking  pipe  under;  and  th^  force  pipe  went  up  from 
a  bellows.  I  opposed  the  taking  out  of  this  patent,  because  I 
It  it  would  be  orgreal  hurl  to  the  undertakers,  to  lay  out  near 
y  pounds  for  what  would  never  bring  them  eighty  pence  ;  unless  they 
a  bubble  of  it.  and  drew  unwary  people  into  a  scheme  to  subscribe 
(El,  Pbilos.  ii,  501.)  Bellows  pumps  were  previously  used  in 
They  are  spoken  of  as  common  in  the  old  Diet,  de  Tr^voux. 

«  indubMd  tn  JnliQ  Allan,  F.h|.  for  d  copy  orihragcarce  old  work.  Ilia  ths  niae 
ikhieh  Prof.  Bcckiiiiin  toren  io  hU  article  on  the  dhing  bell.  Unronanaiel;  the  cats 
ftlcA  wiihvai  cipluiaiion. 


Goiiet  and  DeuUle't  Pump. 


I  neat  and   perhaps  the  best  moJifica 

on  of  th 

d  about  Ihe  year  17J2,  in  Pariij,  by  Mes 

srs.  GoMe 

cribed  by  Baiidor  in  1739,  and  by   De 

aguliers 

[Booksfl 


and  Deuille.  It  vru 
1  1744,  a«  "a  pision 
'  leather  pressed  iuu 
,  the  form  of  a  deep  dish,  or  of  a  low 
crciwneii  hat  with  a  wide  rim.  Tiiii 
rim  is  secured  by  bolls  and  Krewj 
between  two  llanches  of  a  pump  cy- 
linder, forming  an  air  tight  joint — ific 
part  corresponding  to  the  body  ofOic 
hat  fits  loosely  into  the  cylinder;  tnii 
the  crown  is  strengthed  by  a  circular 
plate  of  metal  of  the  same  size  sad 
riveted  to  it.  In  the  centre  of  thia 
plate  an  opening  is  made  and  alto 
through  the  leather  fbr  the  passage 
of  the  water,  and  covered  by  a  vab« 
opening  upwai'da  like  the  ordinary 
Slicker  of  a  pump,  The  forked  end 
of  tiie  pump-rod  is  secured  to  ihia 
plate.  (See  figure.)  When  the  n>d  is 
raised,  the  bottom  of  the  dish  or  hat 
is  above  the  Ranch,  and  when  down 
No.  d3.   GHiri  >Dd  Deuille'i  Pusip,  it  19   pushed  inside  out   as  shown  in 

the  cut.  Thus,  by  alternately  ele- 
vating and  depressing  it,  the  water  is  raised  as  in  the  common  pump. 
This  piston  is  described  in  Vol,  VI,  of  Machines  approved  by  the  French 
Academy  foi-  1732,  p.  85,  as  the  invention  of  M.  Boulogne. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  pump  is  in  the  sucker  or  piston  not  rub- 
bing against  or  even  touching  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  hence  tlicre  is  no 
Giotion  to  overcome  from  that  source,  and  the  leather  is  consequently 
more  durable ;  but  the  length  of  tlroke  is  much  less  than  in  common 
pumps,  it  seldom  exceeding  six  or  eight  inches,  lest  the  leather  should  he 
overstrained  in  pressing  it  deeper.  Large  pumps  of  this  deacriprion  were 
worked  in  the  mines  of  Brittany  incessantly  during  three  or  four  months 
without  requiring  any  repair.  India-rubber,  and  canvas  saturated  or 
coated  with  it,  have  been  successfully  used  in  place  of  leather.  Some 
modiliCBtions  of  the  sucker  have  also  been  introduced. 

This  pump  was  re-invented  in  England  some  years  ago,  and  mode  co»- 
slderyble  noise  under  a  new  name.  See  London  Mechan.  Magazine,  and 
Register  of  Arts,  1326-29 ;  also  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
1S31,  vol.  vii.  193.  In  1766,  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  the  well  known  »u- 
thor  of*  Philosophia  Britannica'  and  other  scientific  works,  proposed  a  good 
double  pump  of  this  kind  for  the  British  navy — a  figure  and  descriptiaa 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  XX.  of  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Mngnsine. 

Dr.  Robison,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Mechanical  Philosophy,  pro- 
posed what  has  been  named  an  improvement  on  the  last  pump.  His  de- 
vice Is  however  little  else  than  the  old  bellows  pump.  A  figure  of  it  and 
his  description  are  annexed. 

A,  B,  (No.  84)  represents  a  wooden  trunk  or  cylinder  of  metal,  huvingA 
a  spout  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  lowc^K*^  closed  by  aplale,  the  opening 
in  which  Is  covered  by  a  clack  valve  E,  *i  in  No.  83.  To  this  plate  is  se- 
cured the  open  bottom  of  a  long  cylindrical  bag.  the  upper  end  being  fixed 
to  the  round  Ijoard  F.  "  This  bag  may  ho  made  ofleather  or  of  double  can- 
vas, a  fold  of  thin  leather  or  of  sheepskin  being  placed  between  the  two 
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Bag  Pump. 
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fcidi.    Tba  upper  end  of  thebagihould  be  firmly  tied  with  >cardinaeroov« 
tamed  out  of  the  nm  nf  the  boftrd  at  W.  Into 
this  board  is  fixed  the  fork  of  the  pidton  rod, 
and  the  bsg  is  kept  distended  bv  a  number  of 
•         ^^*     I    1  wooden  hoops   or  rings  of  wire,  fixed   to  it 

^       f^y     1^  at  a  few  inches  distance  from  one  another,  and 

kept  at  the  same  distance  by  three  or  fhar 
cords  binding  them  together,  and  stretching 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  Now 
let  this  trunk  be  immersed  in  the  water:  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  bag  he  stretehvd  from 
the  compressed  form  which  its  own  weight 
will  give  it  by  drawing  up  the  piitoti  rod,  its 
capacity  will  be  enlarged,  the  valve  F  will 
be  shut  by  its  own  weight,  the  sir  in  the  bag 
will  he  rarefied,  and  the  atmosphere  will 
presa  the  water  into  the  bag.  When  the  rod 
is  thrust  dawn  again,  the  water  will  come  out 
St  the  valve  F,  and  fill  part  of  the  trunk.  A 
repetition  of  the  opcralion  will  have  a  similar 
Act;  tke  trunk  will  be  filled,  and  the  water  will  at  last  be  discharged 
Klhe  ^KHit."      The  operation  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  No.  81. 

"Here  is  a  pump  without  friction  and  perfectly  tight ;  fur  thu  leather 
bnwcen  the  folds  of  canvas  renders  the  bag  impervious  both  to  air  atid 
wuer.  We  know  from  experiment  that  a  bag  of  sin  inches  diameter 
nde  of  sail  cloth  No.  3,  with  a  sheepskin  between,  will  bear  a  column 
aTGIicen  feet  of  water,  and  stand  six  hours  work  per  day  for  a  month, 
*itboat  failure;  aod  that  the  pump  is  considerably  superior  in  effect  to  » 
tMBBoD  pump  of  the  same  dimensions.  We  must  only  obterve  that  the- 
Innh  of  the  bag  must  be  three  times  the  intended  length  of  the  stroke,. 
*>  nut  when  the  piston  rod  is  in  its  highest  position,  the  angles  or  ridges 
of  tlie  bag  may  be  pretty  acute.  If  the  bag  be  more  stretched  than  this, 
iln  force  which  must  be  exerted  by  the  laborer  becomes  much  greatet 
uutlu  weight  of  the  column  nf  water  which  he  is  raising." 

Bat  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  bellows  pumps,  they  have  theii 
^wdraniages.  A  prominent  one  is  thi^:  when  the  leather  or  other  ma- 
tenlof  which  they  nre  formed  is  worn  out.  a  praclical  workman,  who 
»  BM  to  be  obtained  in  every  place,  is  required  to  renew  it.  Unlike  re- 
pkWBg  the  leather  on  an  ordinary  'sucker',  which  a  farmer  or  a  sailor  on 
•tiip-board  can  easily  accomplish,  the  operation  requires  practice  to  pef" 
win  it  efBeiently,  and  the  expense  both  of  time  and  materials  is  much 
EiWer  than  that  of  similar  repairs  to  the  common  pump.  For  these  and 
Mlier  reasons,  bellows  pumps  have  never  secured  a  permanent  place 
"Kong  staple  machines  for  raising  water,  and  the  old  cylindrical  pump 
"ill  retains  the  preeminence,  notwithstanding  the  almost  innumerable  pro- 
J«l»  that  have  been  brought  forward  to  supersede  iL 

The  preceding  machines  resemble  in  some  degree  the  apparatus  for 
orinking  which  the  Creator  has  furnished  lo  us  and  to  such  quadrupeds 
U  du  not  lap.  When  an  ox  or  a  horse  plunges  his  mouth  into  a  stream, 
lie  dilate*  his  chest  and  the  atmosphrre  forces  (he  liquid  up  into  his  sio- 
nsch  precisely  as  up  the  pipe  of  a  pump.  It  is  indeed  m  Imitation  of 
lliete  natural  pumps  that  water  is  raised  in  artificial  ones.  The  thorax  is 
the  pump;  the  muscular  energy  of  the  animal,  the  power  that  works  it; 
(he  throat  is  the  pipe,  the  lower  orifice  of  which  is  the  mouth,  and  which 
be  matt  necessarily  insert  into  the  liquid  he  thus  pumps  into  his  stomocb ; 
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9snd  .wheneTer  the  depth  of  water  is  insoffieieiit  lo  «ovcr  dM  opening  U* 
Iween  his  lips,  the  animal  instioctively  draws  closer  those  portioDs  of  them 
above  it»  and  contracts  the  orifice  helow,  just  jss  we  do  under  simiUr  cin 
eamstances,  and  which  we  constantly  praocioe  in  sipping  tea  or  coffee  from  . 
a  cup,  or  any  other  beverage  of  which  we  wish  to  partake  in  sm^  qium. 
titles.     The  capacious  chest  of  the  tall  camel,  or  of  the  still  taller  came- 
Icopard  or  giraffe,  whose  head  sometiaies  moves  twenty  ieet  from  the 
ground,  is  a  lar^  bellows  pump  which  raises  water  tkroogh  the  long 
diannel  or  pipe  m  his  neck.    The  elephant  by  a  similar  pnenmatie  appa- 
ratus, elevates  the  liquid  through  that  flexible  'suction  pipe,'  kis  pioliNMCH; 
and  those  nimble  engineers,  the  common  house-flies,  raise  it  thf^jl^  tknc 
minikin  trunks  in  like  manner.  ^  W 

We  may  here  remark,  that  among  $he  gigantic  animals  whidi  m  MIimib 
ages  roamed  over  this  planet,  and  v^ioh  quenched  their  diirst  as  tks  ot 
TOes,  there  could  have  been  none  which  stood  so  hiffh  as  to  haw  tUg 
stomachs  thirty  feet' above  the  water  they  thus  raised  mto  them.  And  iM 
the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  and  the  still  higher  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America,  animals  of  this  kind,  if  such  there  were,  most  have  hsd 
dieir  stomachs  placed  still  lowef. 

The  mandibles  of  some  insects  are  hollow,  and  are  used  as  suduDg 
pumps.  They  serve  also  sometimes  as  sheaths  to  poniatds,  widi  -whin 
nature  has  furnished  them,  as  weapons  of  oSene^  and  defence^  Unip 
of  the  lion*ant  are  pierced,  and  "no  doubt  act  as  suckers.**  This  fiids 
animal  constructs  a  minute  funnel-shaped  ezeavatien  in  dry  sand,  and  es- 
Tering  its  body  at  the  bottom  lays  in  wait,  like  an  assessing  fiir  its  poBft 
^no  sooner  does  an  industriont  ant,  laden  perhaps  witbits  proyisioi^a|N 
proach  the  edge  of  the  slope,!^JHm  ibe  finely  poised  sand  gives  wmy^  sail 
die  entrapped  victim  rolling  to  the  bottom,  is  instantly  seized  and  sacU 
io  a  shadow  by  the  lurking  tyrant,  who,  soon  after  by  a  jerk  of  his  hssd 
tosses  out  the  dead  body."  Weasels  and  other  amraals  suck  the  hkiod 
of  their  prey.  The  tortoise  drinks  by  suction,  for  whii^  purpose  bs 
plunges  his  head  deep  into  the  fluid,  so  as  even  to  cover  his  ^yes.  Thsie 
are  several  species  or  birds  denominated  ^wcUniat  on  aocount  of  iSont 
obtaining  food  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which  they  hrwf  into 
action  by  apparatus  analogous  to  the  pump.  The  graUaiam  or 
**suck  up  their  food"  out  of  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  structure  and  habits  of 
without  being  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  of  rilmag  £» 
quids  has  been  adopted  by  the.  Almigh^  in  the  formation  of  iilsects,  r^ 
tiles,  fishes,  birds,  amphibia  and  land  animals ;  and  also-  at  its  adaptadoa 
to  their  various  forms,  natures,  and  pursuits.  Had  we  the  necessiiy 
luiowledge  of  their  physiology,  we  would  desire  no  greater  pleasure,  as 
other  employment  than  to  examine  and  describe  these  natural  paaamstis 
machines,  and  the  diversified  modes  of  their  operation. 

For  other  natural  pumps,  see  r^narks  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2,  on  fari* 
lows  forcing  pumps,  in  the  next  Book. 

Tkw  vesseli  or  vases  figured  in  this  chapter  are  ancient.  Those  is 
which  the  tubes  are  inserted  in  illustrations  Nos.  80  and  81,  are  of  gkw^ 
the  one  under  the  pump  spout  in  No.  83,  is  a  bronze  bucket;  all  fims 
PompeiL  The  latter  is  referred  to  at  page  67.  The  globular  veisal  is 
No.  84,  is  a  figure  of  a  brazen  cauldron,  also  Boman,  from  Miaaoik  8m 
'page  19  of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


ttertaotplMrio  pmp  MppoMd  by  toow  penwM  to  b*  <f»odw4wlglB  I^lttHtot  lovardi  dw  «h 
Imm  Their  kaowledf*  of  IgrdrodjnualM— Abaardtty  of  u  alMtvd  proof  of  tbeir  fgMTUoo  of 
daplo  priodplo  of  hydrottatko— Coaaioa  cgrlMriool  puip-4to  •■tiq«itj--A»GM0l|y  !»•»•  •»- 
w  the  BUM  of  o  liphoo—Tbo  oaltto  of  tho  Onoko—Vted  •■  a  ship  paap  Iqr  tho  Brtpoi  Wa%9 
■■p>— Portable  pumpe— Woodaa  paapo  alwigrt  WMd  ia  lUpa— DoMriptkwi  of  aoaM  ia  tha  U;  &  Naty 
lafaaalty  of  aallora— Siafalar  aiode  of  BMkkiaf  woodea  paaip<»  ftrom  Diwpht  (Md  dralaiaf  puq^-> 
ia  pablic  tad  private  well*— la  ailaeo— Paaip  Arom  Affrleola,  with  ignm  of  Tarioaa  boaeo 
pwap  fenaeriljr  aeod  la  the  aUaei  of  Genaaay,  Arom  Fladd^  worho  The  woodea  pa^  aot  ha- 
bf  the  aMderaa— Ita  aao  eoaflaed  ehieiy  to  dvlUaed  I 


Some  persons  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  atmospheric  pump  was 
jiown  to  the  ancients,  and  yet  they  are  unable  to  prove  its  origin  in  later 
imes  or  by  more  recent  people.  The  passages  in  ancient  authors  in  which 
;  is  8upp<Med  to  be  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  are  deemed  inconclusive, 
ecause  the  terms  by  which  it  is  designated  were  also  applied  to  other 


To  confine  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  to  such  departments  of  the 
rts  as  are  either  expressly  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  Greek  and  Romaii 
vthorSft  and  to  those,  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  our 
Imesy  is  neither  liberal  nor  just.  Let  us  spppose  Europe  and  the  United 
ItaieSt  in  the  course  of  future  time,  thrown  back  into  barbarism,  and  all 
eoords  perished,  save  a  few  fragments  of  the  works  of  our  dramatists, 
oets  and  historians ; — and  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  1500  or  2500 
ears  these  should  be  discovered — and  also  some  relics  of  our  archir 
BCtare,  pottery,  and  works  in  the  metals :  Now  we  should  think  the 
rriters  of  those  days  illiberal  in  the  extreme,  who  should  conclude  that 
ra  were  ignorant  of  nearly  all  branches  of  science  and  of  the  arts ;  and 
f  every  machine  which  was  not  jparUcuiarly  mentioned  or  Illustrated  in 
he  fininer— -or  of  which  specimens  were  not  found  among  the  latter. 
knd  yet  something  like  this,  has  been  the  treatment  which  the  ancients 
tare  received  at  our  hands. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  remains  of  their  Works  still  extant, 
xhibit  a  degree  of  skill  in  architecture,  sculpture,  metallurgy,  pottery,  en- 
[imving,  &c.  which  excels  that  of  modem  artists.*  And  as  regards  their 
nowledge  of  hydrodynamics— let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  in« 
lebced  to  them  for  canals,  aqueducts,  fountains,  jets  d'eau,  syringes,  for- 
ing  pumps,  siphons,  valves,  air  vessels,  cocks,  pipfS  of  stouQ,  earthen- 
rare,  wood,  of  lead  and  copper :  yet  notwithstanding  all  these,  and  their 
nmerous  machines  for  raising  and  transferring  water,  and  the  immense 
nantities  of  tubes  for  conveying  it,  which  are  found  scattered  over  all 
kaa  as  well  as  Italy''  and  Greece,  it  has  been  gravely  asserted,  that  they 
fete  ignorant  of  one  of  the  elementary  and  most  obvious  principles  oC 

*It  was  remarked  by  the  late  Mr.  W^^S^wood,  who  was  doobtlen  the  most  akiUVil 
lanafactarer  of  poreeliun  in  oar  own  timsi,  that  the  hmoim  BmUarvd  Vmn  afforded 
ndence  of  aa  art  of  pottery  among  the  aaeierti  of  which  we  are  as  yet  igaoraot, 
r«i  o(  the  mdiments.    Edm.  Eneye.  voL  ii,  803. 

^  The  vast  qnantitiei  of  leaden  oipes  foond  at  Ponineii  indnead  the  NespolitBa  gor 
■nmeat  to  sell  ihem  as  old  metal    Pompeii,  voL  i,  lOi.  '  L 
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hydrostatics:  viz.  that  by  which  water  in  open  tubes  finds  ke  own  lerd: 
a  fact,  of  which  it  may  safely  he  asserted,  it  was  unpoMftUs  for  tliem  not 
to  have  known — a  fact  with  which  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Mexieo  were 
familiar;  and  one  expressly  mentioned  by  Pliny:  **  water,  (he  obsenrsft) 
always  ascends  of  itself  at  the  delivery  to  the  height  of  the  head  6nm 
whence  it  gave  receipt — if  it  be  fetched  a  long  way,  the  work  [pipel  wil 
rise  and  fall  many  times,  but  the  level  [of  the  water]  is  stiU  maintamsd.* 
Besides  the  testimonv^of  Pliny,  fountuns  and  lets  d^eau  are  inooiitrs- 
verdbie  proofs  that  aoMlwledge  of  the  fact  is  of  ttopeiidoBS  aaliqaity; 
they  having  been  uscnI  in  the  east  from  immemorial  ages. 

But  the  proof  adduced  to  establish  their  ignorance  in  dns  perdeiilv,«i 
as  sin^lar  as  the  position  it  is  brought  forwi^  to  sustab,  since  it  ei)«llT 
establishes  our  own  ignorance  of  the  same  principle !  It  has  been  in^ 
had  the  ancients  known  that  water  finds  its  level  at  both  extremtties  sif  a 
crooked  tube,  they  would  have  conveyed  it  through  pipes  to  enpply 
cities,  instead  of  erecting  those  expensive  aqueducts  which  were  « 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  remains  of  which  still  strike  the  hs^ 
holder  with  admiration: — ^in  reply  to  this  it  need  only  be  observed,  thai 
should  any  remains  of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  now  constructing  to  soppff 
this  city  (New- York)  with  water,  he  found  two  thousand  years  bese^ 
they  may,  by  the  tame  argmrneni,  be  adduced  as  prools  diat  the  prtSBii 
engineers  of  the  United  States  were  ignorant  that  water  poured  nitesi 
inverted  siphon  would  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  its  branches. 

The  fact  is,  the  ancients  did  sometimes  convey  water  over  emiBenesss 
siphons  of  an  easy  curvature.*  And  aqueducts  were  in  some  few  insfiH* 
ces  carried  through  valleys  by  inveried  siphons.  In  the  reign  of  (Mmdkif 
an  aqueduct  was  formed  to  co#rey  water  from  Fourvidres  to  the  higtctf 
part  of  the  city  of  Lyons.  As  valleys  of  great  depth  were  in  the  line  of 
Its  course,  works  of  an  enormous  expense  would  have  been  required^ 
which  might  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  project ;  consequeBthr» 
instead  of  an  elevated  canal,  leaden  pipes  were  substituted,  forming  is 
inverted  siphon.* 

It  is  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  the  conamon  atmospheric  pump  im 
invented.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  old  Egyptians,  aod 
to  have  been  used  in  the  ship  in  which  Danaus  and  his  ^mpanions  saiM 
to  Greece.*^  As  the  antlia  of  the  Greeks,  it  could  not  have  orighnlsd 
with  Ctesibius,  to  whom  it  has  sometimes  been  attributed,  sinceitorsoois 
otlier  machine  or  dp  vice  is  mentioned  under  that  name,  by  Aristophaosi 
and  other  writers  who  flourished  ages  before  him.^  There  are  other  is* 
dications  that  it  was  previously  known,  for  either  it  or  something  veit 
like  it  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  a  siphon.  This  term  it  is  kuowb 
was  a  generic  one,  being  applied  to  hollow  vessels,  as  (unnels,  cullender^ 
pipes;  and  generally  to  instruments  that  either  raised  or  dispersed  witfer, 
as  syringes,  catheteiB,  fire-engines,  sprinkling-pots,  &c.*  That  the  ns* 
chine  to  which  we  refer  raisea  water  by  '  suction,'  is  apparent  from  n^ 
cient  allusions  to  it.  According  to  Bockler,  "  the  Platonic  phOosoplsil 
asserted  that  the  soul  should  partake  of  the  joys  of  heaven  as  throogft  a 
siphon;"  and  by  it  Theophrastus  explained  the  ascent  of  manow  ii 
bones;  and  Columella  the  rise  of  sap  in  trees.  In  these  instances,  it  i 
obvious  that  neither  the  ordinary  siphon  nor  the  syringe  could  be  intended^ 
but  the  atmospheric   pump ;   a  machine  that  Agncola  described  si  a 


»Fo«broke*s  Eneyc.  Antiq.  i,  41.      ^Hydraulia,  Loa.  1835,  p.  5154.      «8ss  EdSa. 

giejre.  Art.  .Chronology,  vol.  vi,  363.     '  Robinion's  AntiqaitkM  sf  Gissee,  ssaiC  Qi 
iiitary  Afi|j|is.     •  Sm  Ainswoirth's  Diet  ^ 
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nplion ;  and  one  to  which  the  remark  of  Switzer  only  can  apply — "the  si- 
phon was  undoubtedly  the  chief  instrument  known  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  (Ijesides  the  draw-well)  for  the  raising  of  water."* 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  account  given  by  Vitruvius  of  *the  Ma- 
chine of  Ctesibius/  which  indicates  that  the  atmospheric  pump  was  not  in 
previous  use.  His  description  is  obviously  that  of  a  forcing  pump,  (and 
appears  to  have  been  so  understood  by  all  his  translators,)  one  whose 
working  parts  were  placed  ^ot  above  but  in  the  water  it  was  employed 
to  elevate ;  whose  piston  was  solid,  and  which  tyioeans  of  pipes  forced 
the  water  above  iUelf;  that  raised  the  water  "very  high;" — attributes 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  common  pump.  It  is  true  he  has  not  men- 
tioned the  latter,  perhaps  because  it  was  not  then  employed  as  now  in 
civil  engineering,  and  therefore  not  within  the  scope  of  his  design  in  wri- 
ting his  work.  The  manner  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  shows  that  it 
was  an  old  device  in  his  time,  since  it  was  one  with  which  even  country- 
people  or  farmers,  (the  last  to  adopt  new  and  foreign  inventions)  were  ta- 
miliar.  In  his  19th  Book,  'On  Gardens,'  cap.  4,  he  observes:  when  a 
stream  of  water  is  not  at  hand,  the  plants  should  be  watered  from  tanks 
or  wells,  the  water  of  which  may  be  drawn  up  by  plain  poles,  hooks  and 
buckets,  by  swapes  or  cranes,  [windlass]  "  or  by  pumps  and  such  like." 
And  that  these  were  no  other  than  the  old  wooden  pump  of  our  streets 
and  such  as  our  farmers  use,  is  obvious  from  a  passage  in  his  16th  Book, 
cap.  42,  where  speaking  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  diflferent  kinds  of 
wood,  he  remarks,  "  pmes,  pitch  trees  and  allars,  are  very  good  to  make 
PUMPS  and  conduit  pipes  to  convey  water;  and  for  these  purposes  their 
wood  is  bored  hollow." 

Although  sutficient  time  may  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  from  the  age 
of  Ctesibius  to  that  of  Pliny  for  the  introduction  ot  the  atmospheric 
pomp  to  the  countrymen  of  the  latter,  (supposing  it  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  former)  we  can  hardly  believe,  if  it  were  not  of  more  remote 
origin,  that  it  could  even  in  that  time  have  found  its  way  into  Roman 
farm-yards  and  gardens ;  much  less  that  it  should  have  superseded,  (as  it 
appears  to  have  done)  every  other  device  on  board  of  their  shi))s.  New 
aad  foreign  inventions  were  neither  circulated  so  easily  nor  adopted  so 
readily  in  ancieqi^  as  in  modern  days ;  and  even  now  a  long  time  would 
elapse  before  inventions  of  this  kind  would  find  their  way  through  the 
world  and  longer  before  they  became  generally  adopted.  But  had  the 
pumps  of  which  Pliny  speaks  been  of  recent  introduction,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  said  so;  and  had  they  been  the  'water  forcers'  of  Ctesibius, 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  7th  Book,  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  re- 
cording the  fact. 

That  the  atitlia  was  the  atmospheric  pump  would  also  appear  from  its 
employment  in  ships.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  more  than  three 
kinds  o^  marine  pumps  were  ever  in  use — the  chain  *pump,  the  screw,  and 
the  common  pump.  In  the  chapter  on  the  former  we  have  shown  that  it 
was  not  known  or  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  screw  was  first 
adopted  as  a  ship  pump  by  Archimedes,  (see  page  133)  and  hence  it 
would  seem  that  the  last  only  could  be  intended  by  more  ancient  as  well 
as  subsequent  authors  when  speaking  of  the  antlia:  that  it  was  so,  anti- 
quarians (generally  admit.  "  The  well,  (says  Fosbroke  in  his  article  on  the 
vessels  of  the  classical  ancients)  was  emptied  |yr  the  winding  screw  of 
Archimedes  now  in  use  ;  but  in  other  ships  by  trie  antlia  or  pump."  It  is 
€ii  the  latter  that  Pollux  speaks,  and  to  it  Tacitus  refers  when  mentioning 
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the  wreck  of  some  vessels  in  which  Gvrmanieafl  and  hit  legions  sdM 
down  the  Amisia  into  the  G^ernlan  ocean:  "the  billows  brake  over  then 
with  such  violence,  that  all  the  pumps  at  work  eould  not  diicbarge  tke 
water.*'     [B.  ii,  23.     Murphy's  Translation.] 

Martial,  the  Roman  poet,  speaks  of  the  antlia  as  a  maehine  'to  draw  sp 
water ;'  according  to  Ainsworth,  'a  pump.'  Kircher  figures  and  descrifasi 
the  old  wooden  pump  as  the  antlia.     [Mundus  Subterraneus,  torn,  ii,  19ft] 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  employed  it  exclusively  or  nearly  to  is 
their  navy ;  .and  even  in  that  of  the  Greeks  it  is  not  probable  that  tbe 
screw  was  extensively  adopted,  on  account  of  its  not  being  so  well  adsp> 
ted  for  ships  as  the  oUier.  Of  this  the  former  people  seem  to  have  been 
convinced ;  they  preferred  the  pump  and  all  modem  nations  have  con- 
firmed their  judgment  Had  they  used  the  screw  to  any  extent  k 
would  have  been  continued  in.  European  vessels  after  the  fall  of  dM.£m- 
pire,  when  most  of  tfieir  arts  and  customs  were  naturally  and  neeessanlj 
continued — their  ship  pumps  as  well  as  their  ships.  But  as  the  atiBOs> 
pheric  pump  only  has  so  come  down,  we  infer  that  the  machine  now  edh- 
monly  used  to  discharge  water  from  the  holds  of  our  vessels  ia  ideniiesl, 
or  nearly  so,  with  that  employed  by  Roman  sailors  of  old. 

The  oldest  modification  of  the  ship  pump  appears  to  have  been  dnt 
formerly  known  as  the  'bilge'  or  '  burr'  pump;  and  it  was  the  simplest, 
for  it  had  but  one  distinct  valve,  viz.  'the  lower  box,'  as  the  ooo  wUck 
retains  the  water  in  a  piunp  is  sometimes  named.  This  pump  kept  in 
place  in  ships  till  the  last  century,  and  may  yet  occasionally  be  met  widi 
m  those  of  Europe.  It  was  often  worked  without  a  lever,  but  in  peci- 
liarity  consisted  principally  in  the  construction  of  the  piston  or  sucker.* 
It  differed  from  the  ordinary  pump  "in  that  it  hath  a  staff,  six*  aeveB  or 
eieht  foot  long,  with  a  bur  of  wood  whereunto  the  leather  is  nailed,  and 
this  serves  instead  of  a  box ;  so  two  men  standing  over  the  pomp,  tbnut 
down  this  staff,  to  the  middle  whereof  is  fastened  a  rope  for  six,  eight  or 
ten  to  hale  by,  and  so  they  pull  it  up  and  down."  This  account  publislied 
nearly  200  years  ago,  might  be  sumciently  descriptive  then,  when  tke 
pump  was  in  common  use,  but  few  persons  could  now  realize  from  it  a 
correct  idea  of  tlie  substitute  for  the  ordinary  sucker.  It  is  however  ra- 
ther more  explanatory  than  the  accounts  given  in  later  works.  In  some  it 
has  been  described  as  **  a  long  staff  with  a  burr  at  the  end  to  pump  op  the 
bilge  water."  Here  the  burr  only  is  mentioned,  not  the  leather,  and  tke 
idea  imparted  is  that  of  a  solid  piston,  such  as  are  used  in  forcing  pvmpa 

The  sucker  of  the  bilge  pump  consists  of  a  hollow  cone  or  truncated  cone 
of  strong  leather,  the  base  being  equal  in  diameter  to  that  of  the  panip 
chamber  or  cylinder.  It  is  inverted  and  nailed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
rod.  The  lower  edge  of  the  leather  resting  against  the  borr.  When 
thrust  down  it  collapses  and  permits  the  water  to  pass  between  it  and  die 
sides  of  the  chamber,  and  when  its  motion  is  reversed,  the  weight  of  tke 
liquid  column  above  it,  presses  it  out  again.  To  prevent  the  eone  (torn 
sagging,  three  strips  of  leather  are  sewed  to  its  upper  part  at  eonal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  their  other  ends  nailed  to  the  rod.  (See 
No.  85.)  The  action  of  tVis  sucker  is  something  like  moving  a  pariaol 
up  and  down  in  water ;  the  sides  close  as  the  rod  desoenda  ana  open 
when  it  rises.  It  is  the  simplest  modiBcation  of  the  sucker  known  and 
probably  the  most  ancient*  It  is  figured  by  Agrioola,  {vide  C  in  No.  88)  hot 


■This  part  of  an  atmospherio  pump  \»  sometimes  named  the  soeker,  the  baeket.  iIm 
npper  box,  tbe  piston ; — ^we  shall  generally  nse  tbe  first  when  apeaking  of  the 
fpSieric  pumj^ ;  and  the  last  when  referring  to  forcing  pomps. 
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Portable  Pumpt. 


11  DM  mentioned  by  BeMor,  Switaer.  Desa^li 
Uva  nciQceii  by  more  recent  wriiers,  willi  the  i 
Uiii*«nd  [lerhaps  one  or  iwu  others.  Ii  hax  long  been  kn 
Mtti  of  tlie  United  States.  We  notiuej  it  twenty  yean 
kochello,  Weatcht'Ster  county,  in  this  state,  (New-Vork)  i 
tinned  by  a  pump  maker  there,  that  they  "always  hud 
lo«e»er  universally  known,  for  in  1831  a  patent  was  taken 
There  is  anutlier   applj 


Hachette ;  nor  has  tl 

ion   of  Mr.   Mlliing- 


Ir  i 


t  for  it 


.n   of  the 
pruhabiy 

due  to  old  naviguiora.  We  allude  to 
the  ude  of  those  pottabic  instiiiiniiiiU 
which,  says  an  old  author,  "are  made 
of  reed,  cane,  or  laleii,  [hras^]  that  sea- 
men put  down  into  their  caskii  to  pump 
up  the  drink,  for  they  use  no  Kpick- 
ets."  No.  65  represents  one,  with  a 
separate  view  of  the  sucker,  from  an 
illustrated  edition  of  Virgil,  ofllie  16th 
century.  They  appear  lo  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  and  were  perhaps 
used  for  the  same  purpose  by  (he  an- 
cient saihirs  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
Grtece  and  Home.     No.  86  is  a  figure 


of  the  cortimo 

n  liquo 

pump,  derived 

from  the  fiirm 

r.     It 

iffomL-Art  du 

Dixlillateur,  in 

■  l)f»cn 

ptiont  da  ArU  et 

Mefia-*,'  fbho 

Pans, 

1761.     The   se- 

of  the 

ower  part  shows 

the   'boxes*   t. 

3    have 

been   similar  to 

those  now  ofie 

n  used. 

Another  sucker 

;  8  boy's  marble 

or  a  sr 

nail  ball  of  metal 

flee,  instead  of  a 

clack. 

It   was  at  that 

ildplrrd  with  &  spherical  valve 
'inng  placed  loosely  over  ihe  oi 

Diu  made  bath  of  tin  plate  and  of  copper   as  at   present.     One   of  these 
pampa  is  mentioned  by  Conrad  Gesner,  as  constituting  part  of  a  portable 
Itilian  distillery,  in  tho  former  part  of  the  I6th  century,  at  which   period 
iliwms  to  have  been  common.     See  a  reference  to  it,  page  218, 
Ship  pumps  seem  to  have  been  made  of  bored   wooder 


by  both  Greeks  and  Ro- 
they  were  made  by  ihip- 
At  the  present  day,  every 
ier  lo  be  found  in  ships  llian 
It  is  to  them  only  that  refe- 
The  vessels  of  Ci.Iiim- 


ll^  of  tho  elder  Pliny,  and  probably 
■  tong  before  his  time.  We  learn 
■*'-    ■   ~.  by   a  certain   class  of  ther 

fa  that  wooden  pumps  are  ollene 
lier :  tliis  has  always  been  the  case.  It 
(  randp  in  tlie  rflations  of  early  voyages. 

'a*co  de  Gama  and  Magnlhanes,  were  furnished  with  them;   indeed 

wher  kind  appear*  to  have   been   used   by   old   European   naviijators. 

importance  of  elBdent  machines  to  raise   water  from   ships,  it 

inably  be  supposed  that  if  any  nation  had  p)BN>«aion  of  a  supe- 

it  would  soon  have  been  adopted  by  the  rest;  but  there  is   not 

iefalesl  intimation  of  any  difference   lietween   them.      The  pump  in 

ah.  Porlugue«c,  English  and  French  vessels,   is   spoken  of  as  com- 

■t  M   much   BO  at  the  anchor  or  rudder:  [bus — when  the    Vilttria  one 


in*  of  Philouipliy.  Lun    V^.  p.    199. 
.  is.  S»3,      -  Lnrdner  a  Arts  uf  ilw  Gn 


nial  at  the  FratikliD  Iwl!- 


Greeks  and  Rumniu.  vol.  i 


4ll6  Pun^  m  AsMnoam  Shift.  [BiqkIL 

of  Magalhanes'  fleet,  put  into  St.  Jago  on  lier  return  in  1A82,  a  bott  wm 
sent  ashore  for  provisions,  and  "some  negjroes  to  assist  in  warkmgtkt 
pumpt,  many  ot  the  ship's  company  betnff  sick,  and  the  leaks  having  in- 
creased."* In  the  account  of  Frobishers  third  voyage  in  search  of  a 
north-west  passage  in  1578,  the  Anne  Francii  having  run  on  a  sunkca 
rock,  "they  had  above  two  thousand  strokes  together  at  the  pumfi  he- 
fore  they  could  make  their  shippe  free  of  the  water,  so  :Sore  she  vis 
hrused."^  In  the  voyage  of  some  English  vessels  to  the  north  the  fid- 
lowing  year,  one  was  nearly  lost:  "by  mischance  the  shippe  was  bilgsd 
on  the  grapnell  of  the  Pavos,  [another  vessel]  whereby  the  oomMv 
[owners]  had  sustained  great  losses,  if  the  chiefest  part  of  their  goods 
had  not  been  layde  into  the  Pavos ;  for  notwithstanding  their  /NM^p^f 
with  three  pumpee^  heaving  out  water  with  buckets  and  all  the  blest  shifts 
they  could  make,  the  shippe  was  halfe  full  of  water  ere  the  leaka  ecnld 
be  found  and  stopt"*  In  November  1599,  two  large  Portuguese  ships 
arrived  at  Terceira  in  distress,  having  been  separated  in  a  storm,  dnria^ 
which  they  "  were  forced  to  use.  all  their  pumpee^  to  keep  afloat.'  Ti- 
vemier  sailed  in  1652,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Maslipatan  in  a  Iaf]gs 
ship  belonging  to  the  king  of  Grolconda; — a  storm  arose  and  became  is 
violent  that  the  water  "  rowl'd  in  from  stem  to  stem,  and  the  ™f^^}9t 
was  that  our  pumpa  were  nought."  Fortunately  several  bales  of  leather 
were  on  board,  of  which  they  made  bags  or  buckets  "which  being  fat 
down  from  the  roasts  with  pulleys  through  certain  great  holes  which  waie 
cut  in  the  deck,  drew  up  a  vast  quantity  of  water.  * 

Wooden  pumps,  with  and  without  metallic  cylinders  and  boxes,  are  nQl 
common  in  European  and  American  ships  of  war.  The  latter  with  iew 
exceptions  have  no  other.  A  description  of  those  on  board  the  North  Ca- 
rolina, a  ship  of  the  line,  may  possibly  interest  some  readers.  This  ves- 
sel has  six.  They  are  large  trees  bored  out  and  lined  with  lead.  They 
reach  from  the  surface  of  the  main  gun  deck  to  the  well,  a  distance  en 
twenty-three  feet  A  brass  cylinder,  2  feet  9  inches  long  and  9  inches 
bore,  in  which  the  piston  works,  is  let  into  the  upper  part  of  each; 
The  piston  rods  (of  iron)  pass  through  the  centre  of  a  guide  piece,  se- 
cured over  every  pump,  and  are  thus  kept  from  deviating  from  a  perpen- 
dicular position.  They  are  connected  to  the  levers  by  slings  as  in  the 
common  brass  lifting  pump  and  some  others.  The  levers  are  double,  and 
shaped  like  those  of  nre-engines,  staves  of  wood  being  slipped  through 
the  rings  whenever  the  pumps  are  worked.  Each  lever  works  two  pumps; 
and  the  length  of  stroke,  or  the  distance  through  which  the  pistons  move 
in  the  cylinders,  is  14  inches.  The  pistons  or  upper  boxes  are  of  bnis 
with  butterfly  valves;  the  band  of  leather  round  each  is  secured  bj 
screws,  (in  place  of  nails  in  the  wooden  box.) 

*  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention :'  the  troth  of  thia  proverb  is  oftm 
illustrated  by  seamen,  especially  as  regards  the  raising  of  water.  Nu- 
merous are  the  instances  in  which  they  have  relieved  themselves  fitn 
situations  so  alarming  as  to  paralyze  the  inventive  fiycidtiet  of  noit 
other  men;  either  by  devices  to  work  the  ordinary  pumps  wbsn 
their  strength  was  exhausted,  or  in  producing  subsdtutea  for  tbem  wbsn 
worn  out.  A  singular  example  of  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Dampier, 
which  may  be  of  service  to  sailors.  It  is  attributed  to  a  people  who  srs 
not  remarkable  for  their  contributions  to  the  useful  arts,  and  on  that  aoocNml 


•Bnmey's  Voya^refl,  vol.  i,  112.  i>Hackluyt*8  Collection  of  Vovafsm  dre.  Lml 
4598.  black  letter,  voK  iii,  8d.  « Ibid,  vol.  i,  431.  <i  Astlev's  CoUeetum  of  Ysgnfi^ 
Xon.  1746,  vol.  i,  297.     •  Travels  in  India,  Lon.  1678,  p.  90, 
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it  would  hardly  be  just  to  omit  it«  In  the  course  of  Dainpier's  voyage 
round  the  world,  while  sailing  (in  1687)  along  the  west  side  of  Minda- 
nao, one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  concluded  to  send  the  carpenters 
ashore  to  cut  down  some  trees  for  a  bowsprit  and  topmast.  "And  our 
pumps  being  faulty  and  not  serviceable,  they  did  cut  a  tree  to  make  a 
pump.  They  first  squared  it,  then  sawed  it  in  the  middle,  and  then  hol- 
lowed each  side  exactly.  The  two  hollow  sides  were  made  big  enough 
to* contain  a  pump-box  in  the  midst  of  them  both,  when  they  were  joined 
together ;  and  it  required  their  utmost  skill  to  close  them  exactly  to  the 
milking  a  tight  cylinder  for  the  pump-box,  being  unaccustomed  to  such 
work.  We  learned  this  way  of  pump-making  from  the  Spaniards,  who 
make  their  pumps  that  they  use  in  their  ships  in  the  South  Seas  after  this 
manner ;  and  I  am  confident  that  there  are  no  better  hand-pumps  in  the 
world  than  they  have."  (Dampier's  Voyages,  vol.  i,  443.)  In  the  ab- 
sence of  tools  to  bore  logs  the  device  is  an  excellent  one,  and  in  some 
particulars  such  a  pump  would  be  superior  to  the  common  one.  It  is 
not  so  readily  made  as  one  of  planks,  but  it  is  more  durable. 

Various  ingenious  modes  of  working  their  pumps  have  been  devised 
by  seamen  and  others ;  the  power  of  the  men  has  been  applied  as  in  the 
met  o£  rowing — this  plan  by  far  the  most  efficient  is  adopted  in  the  French 
navy.  A  rope  crossed  over  a  pulley  and  continued  in  opposite  directions 
on  a  ship's  deck,  so  that  any  number  of  men  may  be  employed  at  the 
same  time,  has  been  extensively  used  in  pumps  with  double  suckers,  as 
shown  at  No.  92.  Ropes  passed  through  blocks  and  connected  to  the 
brake  of  the  common  pump. have  also  been  worked  in  a  similar  way. 
Captain  Leslie,  in  a  voyage  from  Stockholm  to  this  country,  adopted  the 
following  plan,  which  in  a  heavy  gale,  may  be  very  efficient :  '  He  fixed 
a  spar  aloft,  one  end  of  which  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  top  of  his 

Simps,  and  the  other  projected  over  the  stern :  to  each  end  he  fixed  a 
ock  or  pulley.  He  then  fastened  a  rope  to  the  pump  rods,  and  afler 
passing  it  through  both  pulleys  along  the  spar,  dropped  it  into  the  sea 
astern.  To  the  rope  he  fastened  a  cask  of  1 10  gallons  measurement  and 
containing  about  60  gallons  of  water.  This  cask  answered  as  a  balance 
weight,  and  every  motion  of  the  ship  from  the  roll  of  the  sea  made  the 
machinery  work.  When  the  stern  descended,  or  when  a  sea  or  any  agi- 
tation of  the  water  raised  the  cask,  the  pump  rods  descended  ;  and  the 
contrary  motion  of  the  ship  raised  the  rods,  when  the  water  flowed  out 
The  ship  was  cleared  out  in  four  hours,  and  the  exhausted  crew  were 
of  course   greatly  relieved.* 

A  ship  pump  made  of  such  boards  or  plank,  as  are  commonly  found  on 
board  ot  large  vessels,  was  devised  by  Mr.  Perkins,  for  which  he  received 
a  g^ld  medal  from  the  London  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  figured  and  described 
in  che  38th  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions. 

The  facility  with  which  wooden  pumps  are  made  and  repaired,  die 
cheapness  of  thfir  material,  the  little  amount  of  friction  from  pistons 
working  in  them,  and  their  general  durability,  have  always  rendered  them 
more  popular  than  others.  Like  many  of  our  ordinary  machines,  they 
seem  to  have  been  silently  hqrne  down  the  stream  of  past  ages  to  the 
I5th  and  I6th  centuries,  when,  by  means  of  the  printing  press,  they  first 
emerge  into  notice  in  modern  times.  The  earliest  representation  of  one 
we  have  met  with  in  print  is  in  the  German  translation  of  Vcgetius,  on  the 
same  page  with  No.  82,  the  bellows  pump :  No.  87,  on  next  page,  is  a  copy. 
It  is  square,  made  of  plank  and  apparently  designed  to  drain  a  pond  or 
marsh.  The  piston  or  sucker,  which  is  separately  represented,  is  cylin- 
drical and  was  perhaps  intended  to  show  a  variation  in  the  construction 
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of  that  inMrameDL  It  fcM  BO  vdve  or 
clack,  but  anpeati  to  ha  ft  mpdifieili—  of 
the  DDc  nsM  in  the  oM  lain  pump,  whtdi 
wu  MiaetimM  comprnd  to  ft  'gmner't 
sponge.' 

There  are  numeroiu  prooft  ia  oU  ao- 
ihon,  that  pumpi  wereeotDtiMiii  in  mffi  m 
the  15th  century,  finoe  d»y  am  neiMnanl 
ill  the  early  part  sf  tin  iSUoming  oaa,  « 
thinn  in  anlinary.  In  1M6,  tbev  wna 
tued  to  some  extent  in  thoaa  of  Lonfai. 
In  the 'Practice  of  dw  New  and  oU  K- 
•icke,'  by  Conrad  Qeaner,  (who  ^ti*m 
■  ISe^)  tranelated  hy  OeOr^  BikWi  *sHft'«f 
the  Qneene's  maieatiee  chiefe  duhwgimlia 
ordinary,' and  dedicated  to  Eliiabath,  (1^ 
black  letter,  1599,)  ii  s  deacrt|Rlaa  tft 
Florentine  diatllling  apperatua,  A  mVim  a 
KD.n.  A.D.1SI1.  portnble  pnmp  was  annched;  iho  latnft  ii 

deacrlbeif  «•  "an  tnitruinent  which  it,'id 
funned  that  the  water  by  sucking  is  forced  to  riae  op  and  rvb  forih,  aCtba 
like  practice  is  o/iat  kk^  uipiu  of  water  or  wdlft."  Folio  SIA.  Tile  trts- 
brated  mathematician,  necromancer,  and  alchymiat.  Dr.  John  Sf*,  Vlw 
was  frequently  consulted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  had  a  pump  in  the-  wellli^ 
toDg;ing  to  his  house.  In  Beroald'd  commentary  on  the  44th  pn^oaiiiOB  of 
Besson,  (the  cfaaia  of  pots]  he  observes  that'it  "operd  aans  intermiawon ea 
tiraut  I'eau  de  tout  puita  facilement  fan*  pompe*."*  Swfi,  who  first  St- 
covered  the  valves  of  the  veins,  compared  them  to  tboes  of  a  puoi|^ 
'opening  to  let  the  blood  pass,  but  shutting  lo  prevent  its  return.* 

But  pumps  had  not  wholly,  in  the  16th  century,  superseded  the  oU 
mode  of  raising  water  with  buckets  in  European  cities.  At  that  time  a 
grvat  portion  of  the  wells  ^'ere  open— of  ibis,  numl>erlesa  intimstinas 
might  be  found.  Thus  in  Italy,  the  poet  Aiirelli,  who  waa  made  gover- 
nor of  a  city  by  Leo  X.  was  mardered  by  the  iiihBlmantaonaccount  nf  hit 
tyranny,  and  bis  body  with  that  of  his  mule  thrown  into  a  well.  Id  Lon- 
aon,  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  following  centui^  that  thi  chain  - 
and  pulley  disappeared.  This  is  evident  from  tbe  following  enactment  of 
the  common  council  of  that  city  tbe  year  after  the  great  fire.  (1667^  "And 
for  the  offectual  supplying  the  engines  and  squirt*  with  water,  pnmps  arv 
to  be  placed  in  all  wclU  :"^ — a  proof  that  many  were  open  ana  tbe  water 
raised  in  buckets. 

Pumps  are  also  described  in  old  works  on  husbandry,  gftrdeoiog,  lu. 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  oflen  used  to  Tniso  wntftr  for  rrrin- 
tioli.  In  the  'Systems  Agricultuno,  being  the  mytUfj  of  Hualiandty 
discovered  and  laid  open,'  Lon.  1675,  directions  are  gtvan  respecting  va- 
rious modes  of  making  and  working  them;  and  it  ta  paiticularly  di. 
rected  that  the  rods  be  made  of  such  a  length  as  to  permit  the  nckers  or 
'upper  boxes'  to  descend  at  every  stroke  boJow  the  aur&oe  of  the  wsttr 
in  the  well ;  this  it  is  observed,  'saves  much  trouble.'  The  same  remaifc 
accompanies  an  account  of  windmills  for  watering  land  [pumps  drirca 
by  them]  in  the  old  'Dictionarum  Riisticum.' 

In  the  mines  of  Hungary  pumps  were  early  introdnt^d,  bnt  at  whi 
period  ia  uncertain.     It  is  not  improbable  that  those   described  by  Agfr 


■Ibeatre  deslastranens,  1! 


k  H aiHsod's  HistDi7  of  Londan,  f.  XT. 
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o  used  in  gome  of  the  same  mines  by  the 
and  have  always  formcil  part  of 
the  machinery  ii>r  discharging  waier  from 
them  since  the  Tall  of  the  Human  empire. 
All  thaCBre  ligured  in  the  De  Re  Metallica, 
are  extremely  simpU',  and  v  '  ' 


!    atmuspher 


pump,. 


They  are  all  of  bored  logs.  Some  are  si 
gle  pumps,  and  are  worked  by  men  with 
levers,  cranks,  and  also  by  a  kind  of  pendu- 
lum. Others  are  double,  triple,  kc,  and 
worked  by  water  wheels.  Of  the  last  some 
are  arranged,  in  rows,  and  tho  piston  rods 
raised  by  cams  as  in  a  stamping  mill;  the 
weight  of  the  rods  carrying  them  down. 
Others  are  placed  in  tiers  one  above  ano- 
ther; the  lowest  one  raises  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shad  or  well,  and  dis- 
charges It  into  a  reservoir  at  its  upper  end: 
the  next  pump  is  placed. 


into  this 

to  the  top.  A  pump  of  this  kind  from  Ag- 
ricola,  has  been  often  republished.  It  was 
copied  by  Bockler  and  others.  A  figure  of 
's  inserted  in  Gregory's  Mechanics,  Ja- 


il fiiUai  froQ 


^■Mes.  A,  A,  represent  two  of  the  latter 
^BU  into  the  lower  end  of  the  pump  lue 


',  &c. 


I  pump,  and  of  upper  and  lower 
the  upper  part  of  one  is  tapered  to 

ii  the  present  lime.  The  valve  or 
clack  is  a  disk  laid  loosely  over 
the  apertures,  and  Is  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  rod,  which  passes 
through  its  centre  end  admits  it 
to  rise  and  fall.  C,  the  conical 
sucker  referred  to,  p.  314. 

The    annexed     figiire    of   a 
double  pump  is  from  Fludd's 


appei 
been  sketched  by  bin 
Germany,  from  one 


I   to    hai 

n   actual 
nted     as 

'  wheels 


the  horizontal  shad, 


worked  by  a  wi 
that,  by  means  of 
transmuted  motion 
zontal  shaft;  the  cams  on  which 
alternately  depi'essed  one  end 
of  the  levers  to  which  the  pump 
rods  were  attached,  and  thus 
raised  the  latter.  They  de- 
scended by  their  own  weight, 
as  will  appear  from  an  inspec- 
nded  to  show  tha 
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▼ere.  The  lower  ends  of  the  pumpf  are  inserted  in  baskeU  which  motm 
strainera.  A  doable  series  of  pumps,  (one  over  the  other)  as  empbyed 
iu  a  mine  at  Markirch  in  Germany,  is  also  figured  by  Flndld.  It  is  inte- 
resting on  account  of  the  mode  of  communicating  motion. to  the  rods.  A 
crank  on  the  axle  of  a  water  wheel  imparts  motion  to  a  walking  bean,  u 
in  a  steam  engine ;  (in  the  latter  the  operation  is  revered)  and  the  pao^ 
rods  are  attached  to  both  ends  of  the  beam.*  ^ 

The  idea  may  probably  occur  to  the  general  readei%  that  the  meefaam- 
cal  talent  and  enterprise  of  the  preceding  and  present  eentnry,  which 
have  produced  io  many  original  machines  and  icaroely  left  an  andeni 
device  unimproved,  must  have  imparted  to  the  old  atmospheric  pump  new 
features,  and  made  it  capable  of  increased  results.  It  is  true  that  few  de> 
vices  have  occupied  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and  on  none  have  more  et 
forts  to  improve  them  been  bestowed;  but  how  far  these  have  been  sae* 
cessful  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact — that  notwithstanding  the  endless 
variety  of  forms  into  which  its  working  parts  have  b^n  changed,  and 
the 'great  number  of  alledged  improvements  in  suckers,  pistons,  vaives»  Iec: 
the  machine  as  made  by  the  ancients,  still  gmeraUy  prevails ;  so  thtt 
^ii^re  some  of  their  pump  makera  to  reappear,  and  visit  their  fellow  crafts 
men  throughout  the  world,  they  would  find  little  difficulty  in  resnmiDg 
their  occnpadon. 

The  pump,  although  a  simple  instrument,  is  confined  chiefly  to  dvilnsd 
states,  while  the  extent  to  which  it  is  employed,  indicates  pretty  eorretlly  * 
the  deme  of  refinement  attained  by  the  people  who  possess  it.  Whether 
it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  under  the  I^haraohs  or  not,  may  be  a 
question ;  but  when  Egypt  under  the  Greeks  realized  a  partial  revival  sf 
her  former  glory,  the  forcing  pump  we  know  made  its  appearance  there; 
and  under  the  second  Ptolemy,  when  that  country  was  a  school  for  .At 
rest  of  the  world,  its  most  valuable  modifications  were  known.  In  sui- 
ceeding  ages,  the  atmospheric  pump  has  been  a  regular  attendant  on  the 
revival  of  learning  and  of  the  arts.  Wherever  these  have  made  the  moH 
progress,  there  the  pump  is  mostly  used.  In  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  it  is  most  extensively  employed.  In 
Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico  and  South  America,  but  partially  so.  In  Tarkey^ 
Egypt,  Greece,  &c.  still  less ;  while  in  Asia  and  Africa,  generally,  it-is  un- 
known.^ Egypt,  even  under  the  auspices  of  Mohammed  AH,  is  not  yet  pm- 
pare  to  receive  it  again.  Its  history  in  any  country  is  that  of  the  people^ 
Take  Russia  for  an  example :  of  the  devices  for  raising  water  there,  we 
are  informed  the  inhabitants  use  the  swape,  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley, 
(Nos.  13  and  14)  a  drum  on  which  a  rope  is  wound,  (No.  23)  horizonCsl 
and  vertical  wheels,  and  lastly  pumps;  these  last  it  is  said,  were  formerly 
very  rare,  but  (tre  now  become  common,^  Just  so  of  the  people,  they  were 
formerly  very  rude  and  ignorant,  but  are  now  becoming  enlightened. 

•Do  Nmtnra  Simia  sea  Techniea  macroeosmi  historia,  pp.  453,  456. 
^  Am  renrds  a  knowledge  of  the  pump  in  China,  see  remarks  on  Chinese  belknri^  is 
Ihe  next  Book. 
'Lyell's  Character  of  the  RoiBtans,  and  a  detaUed  history  of  Moeoow.  Lon.  1823;  p.  A 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

Metollie  pump«— Of  more  exteoded  application  than  thoae  of  wood-  Deacriptioo  of  one— Dericaf  to 
pvevent  water  in  them  from  freesinf — Well*  beiof  cloaed,  no  (^Mtacle  in  raisinf  water  flrom  them—Ap- 
ptteation  of  the  atmoepheric  pump  to  draw  water  from  great  dbtancea  as  woll  lA  depth — ^infrular  cir« 
enasatan«e  attendinf  the  trial  of  a  Spanish  pump  in  Serille — Excitement  produced  by  it— Water  raised 
tofreateleTations  by  atmospheric  pressure  when  mixed  with  air— Deceptions  practised  on  this  prin- 
ciple—Device to  raise  water  fifty  feet  by  atmospheric  pressure— MadificatioM  of  the  pump  innumerable 
--Pumps  with  two  pistons — French  marine  pump— Curved  pomp— Mnschenbroock^  pump— Cen^lbfal 
fNOip— Weet's  pomp— Jorge's  improvement— Original  centri/Vigal  pomp— Ancient  buckets  figured  in  this 


That  the  public  hydraulic  machinery  of  the  Romans  was  of  the  most 
durable  materials  sufficiently  appears  from  Vitruvius.  The  chain  of  pots 
described  by  him  was,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  whoUy 
of  metal — the  chain  was  of  iron  and  the  buckets  of  brass.  The  pomps 
of  Ctestbius  that  were  employed  in  raising  water  to  supply  some  of  tne 
public  fountains,  he  informs  us,  were  also  of  brass  and  the  pipes  of  cop- 
per or  lead.  Some  of  the  oldest  pumps  extant  in  Europe  are  formed  al- 
together of  the  latter.  Leaden  pumps  were  very  common  in  the  16th 
century.  They  are  mentioned  by  old  physicians  among  the  causes  of  cer- 
tain diseases  in  families  that  drank  water  out  of  them.  The  pump  of  the 
celebrated  alchymist,  Dee,  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter,  was  a  leaden 
one ;  and  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  transmute  mto  gold,  by  means 
of  the  elixir  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  he  spent  his  life  and  fortune 
in  seeking.  In  the  vicinity  of  some  English  lead  mines  such  pumps  have 
(or  many  centuries  been  in  use.  The  Italian  pump  that  led  to  the  disco- 
▼ery  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  also  a  metallic  one. 

The  introduction  of  metals  in  the  construction  of  pumps  greatly  ex- 
tended their  application  and  usefulness,  for  they  were  then  no  longer  re- 
quired to  be  placed  directly  over  the  liquids  they  raised.  Those  of  wood 
were  necessarily  placed  within  the  wells  out  of  which  tKey  pumped 
water;  but  when  the  working  cylinder  atid  pipes  were  of  copper  or 
lead,  the  former  might  be  in  the  interior  of  a  buildine',  while  the  reservoir 
or  well  from  whence  it  drew  water,  was  at  a  distance  outside ;  the 
pipes  forming  an  air-tight  communication  between  them  under  the  surface 
oi  the  ground. 

The  following  figure,  (No.  90)  represents  a  common  metallic  suckine 
pump ;  the  cylinder  of  cast-iron  or  copper,  and  the  pipes  of  lead,  it 
will  serve  to  explain  the  operation  of  such  machines  in  detail,  and  to 
show  the  extent  of  their  application.  When  this  pump  is  first  used,  water 
is  poured  into  the  cylinder  to  moisten  the  leather  round  the  sucker,  and 
the  pieces  which  form  the  clacks  or  valves ;  it  also  prevents  air  from  pas- 
sing down  between  the  sucker  and  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  when  the 
former  is  raised.  Now  the  atmosphere  rests  equally  on  both  orifices  of 
the  pipe,  the  open  one  in  the  well,  and  the  other  covered  by  a  valve  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder :  in  other  words,  it  presses  equally  on  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  and  in  the  well  whioh  covers  both  ;*  but  when  by 

*Not  absolately  so,  or  iu  a  strict  philosophical  sense,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  in 
an  althnde  of  25  or  28  feet,  (the  orainary  limits)  as  to  be  inappreciable  in  a  practical 
point  of  view. 


Mtt  CmmMPn^a. 

the  d^reHinn  of  tbe  handle  or  lever,  the  niilar  ■  iMwd,  das  nuiiilfc)  i 
dettroyed,  for  the  atraoapberic  column  over  the  cylioAar,  ud  eoueqMMk 
over  the  nlve  O  m  lifted  ap,  mm 
■uitained  by  the  mcker  ftloM;  it 
therefore  do  loogar  pnmeg  tn  tke 
upper  orifice,  while  iu  eetion  on  dn 
lower  one  remaiiu  andiminMlwd. 
Then  «■  the  extemml  air  cMaw  ••■ 
ter  the  pipe  to  reetora  the  eqnfr 
briua  except  tfan>^:li  ha  orifice  mt 
mereed  h  toe  well ;  m  ita  effoHa  t^ 
do  80,  (if  the  expraaaioD  ia  aDowfr 
ble)  it  necesaarily  driraa  the  Mtm 
before  it  on  ewery  aaoeDt  of  tki 
sucker,  undl  the  air  previooalj  ea» 
tained  in  the  pipe  is  expelledraad 
both  pipe  and  eyhnder  become  filed 
with  water. 

The  aubaequent  opention  ta  A- 
IL  ^S   fHcf  vioua.     When  the  tucker  deaeaed^ 

|p  ^B     I  the  clack  on  ita  upper  anrftee  ia  tn- 

aed  by  the  reaiitance  of  the  waitr 
ihnm^  which  it  paaeea ;  «»d  wbes  ' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  Ak 
clack  closes  by  its  own  weight:  n 
that:  when  the  sucker  is  again  elMtf 
ted,  besides  pverooming  the  rmi^ 
tonce  of  ike  atmosphere,  it  cwrflk 
up  all  the  water  above  it,  and  which  it  dischal^S  at  the  spont— «I  At 
aame  time  the  stmospbere  resting  undisturbed  on  the  water  in  the  wd( 
pushes  up  a  fresh  jmrtion  into  the  vacuity  formed  ia  the  cylinder,  and  lit 
v^ve  O  prevents  Its  return. 

Tne  Aon'zontai  distsRce  between  the  cylinder  or  workiDg  put  tf 
the  pump  and  the  well  is,  in  theory  unlimited,  but  in'  practice  it  aeldoai 
exceeds  nn|f  or  two  hundred  feet  In  all  cases  where  loiig  Pipes  an 
used,  their  bore  should  be  enlsrsed  in  proportion  to  their  wngth,  or  the 
velocity  with  which  the  sucker  is  raised,  should  be  diminished  ;  and  lot 
this  reason — time  is  required  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  friction  of  loif 
columns  of  water  in  pipes;  hence  a  sucker  should  never  be  raised  fiwter 
than  the  pipe  can  fumi^  water  to  fill  the  vacuity  formed  by  its  astaiL 
In  pumps  whose  pipes  have  too  small  a  bore,  it  frequeady  happens  that 
the  tucker  is  forcioly  driven  bock  when  quickly  raised,  because  the  water 
had  not  time  to  rush  thrtfueh  the  pipe  and  611  the  vacuity  in  the  cylinder 
Ml  npidtg  as  it  was  formed.  The  Dore  of  wooden  pumps  being  e<nal 
throngbout,  the  water  is  not  pinched  or  wire-drawn  white  passing 
through  them,  as  in  most  of  those  of  metsJ.  This  ia  one  reason  why  ther 
genenlly  work  easier  than  the  latter.  It  is  immaterial  in  what  Mit  S 
tiie  pipe  the  valve  0  is :  it  is  usually  placed  at  the  upper  end  for  Uie  ea» 
Temencfl  of  getting  to  it  when  requiring  repairs.  When  it  Rta  close  l{ 
its  seat,  the  water  always  remains  suspended  in  the  pipe,  (nnlesa  die  laniiir 
should  be  defective)  as  mercury  ia  sustained  in  a  barometer  tube. 

In  cold  climates  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  prevent  iMar  -I 
pnmpa  from  freexing.     Metallic  pumps  are,  from  the  superior  BtBdwiT^' 
roperty  of  their  material,  more  sul^ect  to  this  evil  tl 
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varioui  devices  a  few  may  be  mentioDed.    The  old  mode  M 
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the  pump  in  a  case  containing  tanners'  bark,  charcoal,  the  dung  of  hor- 
ses* ice,  18  continued.  Others  are  to  prevent  the  valve  O  from  sitting  close 
to  its  seat,  or  to  open  it,  by  pressing  the  sucker  upon  a  pin  attached  to 
it,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  and  pipe  may  descend  into  the  well ; 
hence  every  time  the  pump  is  used  a  fresh  portion  is  required  to  '  prime 
it.'  A  more  common  method  is  to  connect  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
with  the  suction  pipe  by  a  stop  cock  and  short  tube,  as  at  C.  By  opening 
the  cock  the  water  in  the  pump  descends  through  it  into  the  pipe.  But 
the  usual  practice  in  this  country,  is  to  make  the  cylinder  of  such  a  length 
that  two  or  three  feet  of  it  may  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost ;  about  a  foot  above  the  valve  O  or  lower 
box,  a  plain  cock  is  inserted  :  in  winter  this  cock  is  left  partially  open, 
and  the  water  above  escapes  slowly  through  it  into  the  ground ;  while 
that  below,  into  which  the  suckei;  is  made  to  extend  at  its  lowest  position, 
ierves  instead  of  fresh  'priming.' 

A  similar  device  is  attached  to  the  lateral  pipes  that  convey  the  water 
of  the  Schuylkill  into  the  houses  of  Philadelphia. 

Some  persons  can  scarcely  conceive  how  the  atmosphere  can  have  ac- 
cess to  a  well,  while  the  latter  is  covered  with  slabs  of  stone  or  timber, 
and  a  thick  bed  of  clay  or  mould  over  all.  They  forget  that  it  is  the  ra- 
rity of  air,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  its  particles,  which  enables  it  to 
circulate  through  the  finest  soils,  as  freely  as  people  pass  through  the  va- 
rious chambers  and  passages  of  their  dwellings.  Were  the  sides  of  a 
well  coated,  and  its  mouth  covered  with  the  best  hydraulic  cement-^no 
sooner  could  the  sucker  or  piston  of  a  pump  produce  a  partial  vacuum 
within  it,  than  the  air  would  stream  through  the  cement  as  water  through 
a  colander  or  shower  bath.  And  if  the  top  and  sides  were  rendered  per- 
^tly  air-tight,  it  would  then  enter  the  bottom  and  ascend  through  the 
water  without  any  perceptible  obstruction.  If  it  were  possible  to  make 
a  well  impervious  to  air,  no  water  could  be  raised  from  it  by  one  of  these 
pamps:  no  movement  of  the  sucker  could  then  bring  it  up.  We  might 
examine  the  apparatus  with  solicitude — remove  its  defects  with  care — 
consult  the  learned  with  the  Florentines,  or  get  enraged  like  the  Spanish 
pump  maker  of  Seville; — still,  the  water,  like  Glendower's  spirits  of  the 
deep,  would  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  refuse  to  rise.  * 

When  the  atmospheric  pump  is  required  to  raise  water  from  a  perpen- 
dicular depth,  not  exceeding  26  or  28  feet,  (i.  e.  in  those  parts  of  the  earth 
where  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  generally  stands  at  30  inches)  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  need  not  exceed  that  which  is  required  for  the 
stroke  of  the  sucker.  In  all  cases,  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
the  sucker,  when  at  the  highest  point  of  its  stroke  and  the  level  of  the 
water,  should  never  exceed  the  same  number  of  feet  as  the  tube  of  a  ba- 
rometer, at  the  place  where  the  pump  is  to  be  used,  contains  inche$  of  mer- 
cury. But  in  the  temperate  zones  where  pumps  are  chiefly  used,  the  pres- 
sure of  the.  air  varies  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  of  mercury,  or 
between^wo  and  three  feet  of  water ;  hence  the  distance  should  be  some- 
thing less.  And  as  the  level  of  water  in  wells  is  subject  to  changes,  it  is  the 
laudable  practice  of  pump  makers  to  construct  the  cylinder  and  rod  of  the 
fucker,  of  such  a  length,  that  the  latter  may  always  work  within  26  or  28 
feet  of  the  water. 

By  keeping  the  above  rule  in  view,  water  may  be  raised  by  these 
pumps  from  wells  of  all  depths ;  for  after  it  has  once  entered  the  cy- 
linder, it  is  raised  thence  by  the  sucker  independently  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  any  height  to  which  the  cylinder  is  extended.     This  seems  to  have 

been  well  understood  by  old  engineers.     The  remark  of  those  who  made 
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the  Florentine  pump  is  a  proof;  and  others  might  be  aiddiiced  from 
older  authorities.  Plate  48,  in  Besson's  Theatre,  represents  an 
pheric  pump  raising  water  from  a  river  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower.  The 
cylinder  is  square,  Tbrnied  of  plank  and  bonnd  with  iron  clamps.  It  is 
shown  as  nearly  four  limes  the  length  of  the  auction  pipe,  whiqk  is  muad. 
When  pump  rods  are  required  of  great  lenKth,  they  should  be  made  of 
pine.  This  wood  does  not  warp,  and  as  it  is  rather  lighter  than  water,  ks 
weight  has  not  to  be  overcome  (like  iron  rods)  when  raising  the  sucker.  • 
I  A  circumstance  to  which  we  have  slightly  alluded,  was  announced  in 

the  public  papers  of  Europe,  in  the  year  1766,  which  roused  the  attentiaB 
of  philosophers ;  for  it  seemed  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  the  disputes  about 
a  vacuum,  and  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps  and  siphons,  ftc  A  thwns 
of  Seville,  in  Spain,  undertook  to  raise  water  from  a  well  60  feet  desp^ 
by  the  common  pump.  Instead  of  making  the  sucker  play  within  30  Ml 
of  the  water,  he  made  the  rod  so  short,  that  it  did  not  reach  within  9^ 
feet  of  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  could  not  raise  any.  Bmg 
greatly  disappointed,  he  descended  the  well  to  examine  the  pipe«  whSs 
a  person  above  was  employed  in  working  the  pump;  and  at  last  in  a  fit 
of  despair,  at  his  want  of  success,  he  dashea  the  hatchet  or  hammer  ia 
his  hand,  violently  against  the  pipe.  By  this  act  a  small  opening  wis 
made  in  the  pipe  about  ten  feet  above  the  water — ^when,  what  must  hate 
been  his  surprise!  the  water  instantlj^  ascended  and  was  discharged  il 
the  spout ! 

The  fact  being  published,  it  was  by  some  adduced  as  a  proof  that  At 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  could  sustain  a  perpendicular  column  of  walsr 
much  longer  than  32  or  34  feet,  and  consequently  that  the  experiments  of 
Torricelli  and  Pascal  were  inconclusive.  M.  Lecat,  a  surgeon  at  RoooB 
in  Normandy,  repeated  the  experiment  with  a  pump  in  his  garden :  hk 
bored  a  small  hole  in  the  suction  pipe  ten  feet  above  the  water,  to  whiek 
he  adapted  a  cock.  When  it  was  open,  the  water  could  be  discharged- , 
at  the  height  of  55  feet,  instead  of  30  when  it  was  shut.  Sv 

As  might  be  supposed,  these  experiments  when  investigated,  inslfloC: 
of  overthrowing  the  received  doctrine  of  atmospheric  pressure,  mora 
fully  confirmed  it.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  air  on  entering  the  pipe 
became  mixed  with  the  water;  and  which  therefore,  instead  of  being;  car- 
ried up  in  an  unbroken  column,  was  raised  in  disjointed  portions,  orm  the 
form  of  think  rain.  This  mixture  being  much  lighter  than  water  alone, 
a  longer  column  of  it  could  be  supported  by  the  atmosphere :  and  by  pro- 
portioning the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  a  column  of  the  compound  fluid 
may  be  elevated  one  or  two  hundred  feet  by  the  atmospheric  pump;  bat 
there  is  no.  advantage  in  raising  water  in  this  manner  oy  the  pump^  and 
we  believe  it  is  seldom  or  never  practiced.  In  a  paper,  on  the  duty  pei^ 
formed  by  the  Cornwall  Steam  Engines  in  raising  water,  in  the  Journsl 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  May,  1S37,  it  is  stated  that  a  little  air  is 
sometimes  admitted  in  the  pump  pipes,  which  it  is  alledged,  '*made  the 
pump  work  more  lively,  in  consequence  of  the  spring  it  gave  te  .the  co- 
lumn of  water,  and  caused  less  strain  to  the  machinery."  In  the  same 
paper  Mr.  Perkins  states  that  forty  years  before,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
impose  upon  him  in  this  country,  a  pump  which  raised  water  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure  100  feet :  but  he  detected  "a  small  pin  hole"  in  the  pipe 
through  which  the  air  was  admitted. 

The  same  deception  it  seems  gave  rise  to  the  humorous  poetical  satirf^- 
*  TtrrihU  Tract^ruHam,*     The  ingenious  author  states  in  his  prefaoe,  ih^ 
he  was  employed  in  1801,  as  agent  for  a  company  in  Vermont,  wqA  flf  ^ 
^  wkioh  his  wua nember,  to  proceed  to  London,  and  secure  a  pulMt  ftr 
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'«tiew  inronted  hydraulic  mar.hinc.'  "I  wns  u 
turar  in  con9e(|iicncG  nf  a  report  m  circuktitin, 
t<-?akh  hail  mode  theniMlvps   tnnsters  of  the  inv 

^nn-jrl  to  nnticipate  us  in  our  object  of  securing  a 
■noquenfe  of  this  report,  the  experimotiis  madi 

; .  ^ftirmed  in  a  hasty  ninnucr.     By  it,  water  was 

IuipM  in  a  hoaty  eKpErimenl,  42  feeC  from  the  s 
bonom  of  the  cylinders,  in  which  the  pistons 
fnna  New-York  the  5th  of  May,  and  arrived 
pu^  the  tth  of  July.  I  waited  on  Mr.  K 
I'r^i;  Uniied  Statt^i,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  and 
\TXo  Mr.  Nicholson,  an  eminent  philosoph< 


Sd  to  hurry  my  depar- 
t  certain   persons   by 
ntinn,   and   were   deter- 
patent  in   Lotidon.     In 
with  this  machine  were 
s  raiaeif  through  leahti  tin 
■face  of  the  fountain  to  the 
ere  worked.      I  embarked 
I  London  alter  b  tedious 
g,  then   ambassador  from 
■as  by  him  favored   with  a 
and   chemist.      With   thia 
iikman  I  had  several  interviews  on  the   subject  of  my   hydraulic   ma- 
diine,  «iul  from   him   received   an  opiniun   in   writing   unfavorable   to   its 
■ttiu.     I  likewise  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  London,  with  a 
!Kreiit  result  from  what  I  had  seen  in  Vermont.     In   this   desperate  si- 
tatioa  of  the  adventure,  I  received   a  letter   from   one   of  the   Vermont 
l)i*ny,  inforrning  me  there  was  a  deception  in  the   patent — that  from 
imeMs  mode  subsequent  to  niy  departure,  it  appeared  that  no  water 
)n  rftised  by  Laitgdon'f  invention  higher  than  by  the  common  pump, 
I  by  a  perforation  in  the  pipe,  which  made  what  ihe  inventor  called 
bole,  and  which  by  him  had  been  kept  a  lerrrl.     Mr.   Nicholson  in- 
d  me  that  a  similar  deception  had  been  practised   on   the   Academi- 
of  Paria,  but  that  the  trick  was  discovered  by  the  hissing  noise  made 
ur  rushing  into  the  aperture."    From  the  disappointment  Mr.  Fes- 
tllRied  to  his  pen,  and  wrote  '  The  ■modrm  PhiU»apher  or  Terrible 
See  preface  to  3nd  American  ed.  Phil.  1806. 
■ihle  however  to  raise  water  by  a  short  cylinder,   fifty  or  even 
feet  high,  but  for  all  practical   purposes   the  device  is   useless, 
thing  of  the  kind   that   we  know  of,   was  accomplished   nearly 
'»r«  ago  by  a  boy.     He  fixed  a  small   pump   (the  cylinder  was  13 
in  length)  in   the  garret  of  a  high  dwelling,  and  a   tub  of  water 
flcllar,  the  perpendicular  distance  being  nearly  SO  feet.     About 
stairs,  he  placed  a  close  vessel,  (a  three  gallon  tin  boiler) 
of  which  a  small  leaden  lube  was  continued  to  the  pump 
uiother  lube  being  soldered  to  the  lop,  descended  into  the 
A  third  tube  was  soldered  to   the  top  of  the   vessel,  and 
near  the  pump,  having  a  «ock  ssldered  to  the  end.     This  cock 
and  the  pump  worked,  (he  air  in  the  pipes  and  the 
Inwn,  and  the  latter  consequently   tilled   with   water  by   the  almo- 
he  then  opened  the  cock  which  admitted  the  atmosphere  to  act  on 
ictt  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  by  again  working  tlie  pump  ibo 
mXa  of  the  vessel  were  raised  and  discharged  in  the  garrcL     By  a  se- 
lels  placed  at  distances  not  exceeding  30  feet  above  each 
f,  wster  may  be  raised  in  this  manner  to  any  elevation. 
isinpowiblc  to  notice  here  a  moiely  of  the   prnjects   for  improving 
Mtpheric  pump  and  the  various  parts  of  which  it  is  t  ' 

USVa  \t  legion,  and  this  volume  is  far  too  limilcrl  to  c 
if  lliem  ail.     Those  that  we  are  about  to  describe  are   of  moder 
but  it  does  not  therefom  follow  that  they  were 

every  age,  when  striving  to  accomplish  a  specific  object, 
n  similar  trains  of  thought,  and  hit  upon  the  same  or  nearly 
a.    Could  the  ancient  history  of  this  machine  be  pnicured, 
■e  no  doubt  prove,  ihat  (like  the  instrument) 
iac-aimilea  of  which  of  exijuu 
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mlMequently  &and  in  Pompeii)  not  a  few  of  itf  diveraified  modiicMioi 
were  anticipated  by  Greek  and  Boman  ntachiniets.  Whj  then  wer^  tW 
not  preserved  or  continued  in  uset  For  the  Mine  reason  that  tbe  ot 
pomp  is  still  generally  preferred :  and  were  it  not  for  the  art  of  prauiii 
It  is  probable  that  not  one  of  the  modem  improvements  of  this  aaclni 
would  be  known  2000  years  hence,  any  mo^  than  those  devised  bv  fSk 
ancients  are  now  known  to  us.  Those  persons  who  are  familiar  wuk  i 
well  know  that  a  large  majority  of  its  supposed  imonDvers,  have  Tetnne 
from  long  and  laborious  mental  pilgrimages  in  its  tiehaif,  laden,  Kke  at 
devotees,  with  little  else  than  stores  of  worthless  relics. 

Of  innumerable  variations  in  iti 
don,  the  greater  part  consists  ef 
modes  of  communicating  motion  Ifr.thi  iii 
bv  wheels,  cranks,  racks  and  piniansb  ii« 
plain  and  jmnted  levers,  pendulnuM,  b^iM 
poles,  vibrating  platformsi  &c  Of  these 
would  be  useleiu  to  8|)eak«  Others  oonist  i 
two  or  more  suckers  in  the  same  cylinder;  i 
altering  the  form  of  the  latter ;  aind  sons  i 
imparting  motion  to  the  cylinder,  and  disfwi 
sing  with  the  sucker.  We  shall  netioe  see 
of  these  here,  and  others  in  the  next- Book 
The  introduction  of  two  socken  or  jnsIh 
into  one  cylinder  has  long  been  a  mveii 
project  Dr.  Convers  in  1673  propoaad 
pump  of  this  kind.  He  made  it  oi  nlie 
square  and  tapered^  (in  the  form  of  an  mn 
ted  and  truncated  pyramid,)  8^  feet  loog,J 
inches  square  at  the  upper  end,  and  8  at  ll 
bottom  where  the  valve  or  lower  bos  m 
placed.  He  fixed  two  suckers  on  dM|Hi 
rod,  one  at  its  lower  end  and  the  other Ijii 
to  play  half  way  down  the  trunk.  This  pai 
he  said,  raised  "at  least  twice  as  mneh  wai 
as  the  ordinary  one  of  the  same  sise.**  ] 
such  was  the  fact,  it  was  by  the  expenditoi 
of  twice  as  much  force.  Had  the  bore  i 
the  trunk,  where  the  upper  sucker  playe 
been  uniform  throughout,  and  the  low 
sucker  laid  aside,  and  with  it  the  force  aa 
pended  in  moving  it,  the  result  would  desn 
nave  equalled  that  of  both.  Phil.  Tin 
Abridg.  Vol.  i,  545. 

About  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Soell 
ampton,  Eng.  introduced  two  suckera  or  pi 
tons  into  one  cylinder,  each  united  to  a  separate  rod,  that  one  miriit  ■ 
cend  as  the  other  descended,  and  thus  discharge  double  the  quantity  4 
water:  No.  91  is  a  fieure  of  it.  The  rod  of  the  lower  sucker  slidi 
through  the  centre  of  the  upper  one;  and  also  through  .its  valye,  wfaii 
is  a  spherical  or  hemispherical  piece  of  brass,  placed  looaeW  oyer  its  sa 
and  to  which  the  rod  acts  as  a  guide.  The  upper  parts  ot  the  rods  li 
minate  in  raoks,  between  which  a  cog  wheel  is  placed,  having  an  altem 
movement  imparted  to  it,  by  a  lever  attached  to  its  axis,  aa  iatiie< 
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etter  rwx»   Tiir   7<im:rTtf    art    uw*l    n:   r-iTrijTiiT.irA:  :-^    mv.'-M    v    ;N' 
nrfi.    T«e  nw*  encs  in  iiifiijie  irt  r.:iiiT.T«iiri  ,-i^:si.7i    :-V   c*  ..-»/*r>   •••vi 

vibmivf  IKAE  ^iiKJ.  if  mvtfi  i'\  'jat  irh  r.      Tr-f   *v!<   .^.-    r>..;  o;  «,^^n,\ 

to^vade  Off  Uit  f:j::&{r%.     Tij*  j;w*r  r.i-  nisyii^  :*.-.■..;"  Jir.  ,*  x*--  -i  -.n 

It  li  true  tie 'Inenift  M  :i>e  "iriTer  ir.  Li>«T:.v.rc  "-'<•  :viv<  ^*<  >.'':  :»"  Ih* 
tvcreome  is  crerv  strDke.  is  ::;  tie  ci>rsr.5."*r  r/.mr.  s.no*^  ::*  n";,*;.»v  :''.A^;:i:h 
am  is  oontitiQoas :  Dcr  If  ra  ^recic^n  chaupxl.  i5x\hon  t^tN  i«r|^r»:<^ 
cyfiodMn  are  lued,  be':r:£:  ibea  divertec  i:::o  them  tK^m  iho  p:}v«  a(  .^i's^^oji 
■ore  or  less  ic ate.  Tiiese  arp  reai  aJ^~a~.Taci^$;  bui  if  xvo  nv.!(;:«ko  :^m« 
Aey  ire  the  only  ones,  unless  taking  up  lef^  nx^m  on  i^hip  Kv'i^ii  Iv  ah- 
flCwr.  Bui  fronivthe  cvlioders  being  t\^'ico  tho  ordinArv  lon^iu  iho!to 
mcluiies  are  really  double  pumps;  having  not  only  two  »u«'koni  aiu!  two 
nods,  but  al&o  two  cylinders,  ana  requiring  twice  tho  |)tnvor  to  work  ihnn. 
The  principal  difference  between  them  and  tho  usual  doublo  pump,  u  tit. it 
the  cylinders  are  united  together  on  the  samo  axis,  whilo  in  tho  Inttor, 
they  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  In  point  of  oiH^nomy.  mo  ihmk 
pimps  with  two  distinct  cylinders  are  preforablo;  thoy  art*  los<  oonipU^x, 
ttd  of  course  less  liable  to  derangement:  a  longi^r  atn>ko  c.in  W  oh 
tuned  in  them,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  whon  ono  is  <lisonlonMl, 
the  other  can  be  continued  in  use.  On  thcso  considorntions  wo  l>oliovn 
doable  piston  pumps  were  abandoned  in  tho  British  navy. 


rred  as  a  fulcrum  on  which  the  rod  and  handle  (tioAtf 
The  rod  was  curved  so  u  to  move  in  the  cenin  gf 
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The  objects  supposed  to  have  been  attained  hy  this  Brrangenaent,  were 
"  greater  eimpliciiy  of  workmanship,"  and  "  greater  steadiness  and  preel- 
siun  of  action"  (of  the  sucker.)  The  device  is  ingenious,  but  can  never  tw 
goneraily  adopted.  The  spring  of  the  rod  with  the  wear  of  the  bolt  on 
which  it  turns,  must  soon  render  the  play  of  the  sucker  and  wear  of  the 
chamber  unequal :  the  diCEcully  and  expense  of  making  tbe  latter  curii- 
linenr,  and  of  repairing  it  when  bruised  or  otherwise  injured,  are  filal 
objections.  The  pipe  must  be  separated  from  the  chamber  to  get  at  the 
lower  box  or  valve;  and  the  applicatioD 
of  the  pump  is  limited  to  depths  within 
30  feet.  We  have  noticed  it,  lest  ihi 
idea  occurring  to  some  of  our  mt- 
anics,  should  lead  thetn  to  a  uselea 
penditure  of  time  and  money.  In  il« 
a  patent  was  issued  in  Eog' 
land  for  makmg  the  cylinder  in  the  fom 
of  a  riitg,  or  nearly  so,  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  pis- 
ton turned,  and  an  alternating  motion 
parred  to  the  latter.  RepertotY 
r  Ana.  vol.  X3tj;v.   1819. 

An  interesting  modificalion  of  tbe  it^ 
lospheric  pump  was  described  by  Mus- 
henbrocck   in  his   Natural   Pbilosopby. 
nslead  of  a   piston  or  sucker   workiu 
iside  of  the  cylinder,  the  latter  itself  « 
;d.  being  made  to  slide  over  the  pipi 
in   the   manner   of  telcicop* 
tubes.     No.    94    represents   this   pamp. 
The  upper  end  of  the  suction  pipe,  being 
made  of  copper  or  brass,   and   its  eiU- 
rior    smooth    and     straight,    is     putei 
through  tbe  bottom  of  a  small  cistern.     Its  orifice   is   closed 
opening  upwards,     A  short  cylinder  wbofie  diamete 

pipe  Is  slipped  over  the  latter;   and  to  its  lower  end  astufling 
adapted  to  prevent  air  or  water  from  passing  between  ibem.    lia 


by  a  valv* 

s  tiiat  of  ths  J 

a  stuffing  box  I* 

a.    IiaDppei  f 
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covered  by  a  valve  also  opening  upward.  The  pump  rod  it  at> 
I  to  the  same  eai  by  it  fork,  aa  represented  iu  the  figure.  By  mo- 
he  cylinder  up  and  down,  the  air^within  it  and  the  pipe  is  sopn  ear 
y  and  its  place  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  water  in  which  tke 
end  of  the  suction  pipe  is  immersed.  When  the  cylinder  is  tbon 
the  atmosphere  forces  up  water  into  it,  and  when  it  is  d^ressed, 
ater  being  prevented  by  the  valve  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  from  do- 
ing into  the  well,  esca|)es  out  of  that  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  pre- 
as  in  the  bellows  pump.  (p.  206.)  By  keeping  water  in  the  cistern, 
effectually  prevented  from  entering  between  the  pipes  at  the  stuffing 
)veu  if  it  be  not  perfectly  tight  A  cup  or  di^h  formed  on  the  upper 
*  the  cylinder  to  contain  a  little  water  over  the  valve,  would  be  an 
tage  in  this  description  of  pumps,  for  any  defects  in  it  by  which 
I  admitted  would  be  fatal,  as  a  vacuum  could  not  then  be 
d  within  the  cylinder,  and  of  course  no  water  raised  by  it  Our 
on  pumps  would  be  almost  useless  if  water  was  not  kept  over  the 
i;  it  is  that  which  renders  them  air  tight,  and  consequently  efficient 
he  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  a  new  method  of  exciting  the  pres- 
if  the  atmosphere  for  the  pur|iose  of  raising  water  was  adopted.  Its 
'erer  burst  the  fetters  with  which  long  established  modes  of  accom- 
)g  this  object  had  embarrassed  common  minds.  He  lefl  the  old  track 
ly,  and  the  result  of  his  researches  was  a  philosophical  machine  that 
no  resemblance  to  those  by  which  it  was  preceded. 
St  people  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  Centri- 
pump,  viz.  that  by  which  a  body  revolving  round  a  centre  tends 
ede  from  it,  and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  velocity :  thus  mud 
»wn  from  the  rims  of  carnage  wheels,  when  they  move  rapidly  over 
Nuls ;  a  stone  in  a  slin^  darts  off  the  moment  it  is  released  ;  a  bucket 
iter  may  be  whirled  like  a  stone  in  a  sling  and  the  contents  retained 
when  the  bottom  is  upwards.  A  sailor  on  ship  board,  or  a  house- 
dries  a  wet  mop  by  whirling  it  till  the  force  communicated  to  the 
y  particles  overcomes  their  adhesion  to  tlie  woolen  fibres.  Boys 
imes  stick  pellets  of  tough  clay  to  the  end  of  a  switch  or  flexible  rod, 
len  drawing  it  quickly  through  the  air,  the  force  imparted  to  the  balls 

T  sends  them  to  their  destination.  If  a 
tube  be  substituted  for  the  rod,  and 
the  end  that  is  held  in  the  hand  clo- 
sed, by  a  similar  movement,  balls 
dropped  or  water  poured  into  it, 
would  be  thrown  forward  in  like 
manner;  and  if  by  some  arrange^ 
ment  the  movement  of  the  tube  was 
made  continuous,  projected  streams 
of  either  balls  or  water  might  be 
rendered  constant:  the  centrifu^ 
fiun  is  a  contrivance  to  accomplish 
tne  one — the  centrifugal  pump  the 
This  pump  generally  consists  of 
tubes,  onitea  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
No.  ss.  c«flirirurai  Ponp,         •     or  letter  T,  placed  perpjodicularly 

in  the  water  to  be  raisei|P(No.  95i) 
3wer  end  is  supported  on  a  pivot ;  perforations  are  made  to  admit 
aler,  and  just  above  them  a  valve  to  retain  it  when  the  pump  is  not 
Lion.     The  ends  of  the  transverse  part  are  bent  dowi¥i|bds  to 
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diarge  ibe  wtter  into  a  circular  trough,  over  which  they  torn.  To  chargi 
Jtp  the  orificea  may  be  closed  by  loosely  inseiting  |b^rk  into  each,  «n^ 
Aen  filling  the  pump  through  an  opening  at  the  to^«rhich  ia  then  closed 
Ij  a  screw  cap.  A  rapid  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the  machine  by  i 
puUey  fixed  on  the  axis  and  driven  by  a  band»  from  a  drum,  &c    Ibi 

centrifugal  force  thus  communicated  to  the  water  in  tki 
arms  6r  transverse  tube,  throws  it  out ;  and  the  atim^ 
sphere  pushes  up  the  perpendicular  one  fresh  pHtkmi 
to  supply  the  place  of  tliose  ejected.  These  pumps  an 
sometimes  made  with  a  single  arm  like  the  letter  L  ia 
verted ;  at  others  quite  a  numlier  radiate  from  the  up 
right  one.  It  has  also  been  made  of  a  series  of  tube 
arranged  round  a  vertical  shaft  in  the  form  of  an  inver 
ted  cone.  A  valuable  improvement  was  submitted  b^ 
M.  Jorge  to  the  French  Academy  in  1816.  It  consist 
in  imparting  motion  to  the  fai-ms  only,  thus  saving  th 
power  consumed  in  moving  the  upright  tube,  and  b; 
which  the  latter  can  be  indined  as  circumstances  or  k 
cations  may  required 

A  combination  of  the  centrifugal  Ptiinp  with  Piaml' 

or  Barker's  mill,  was  .proposed  by  Dr.  We8t»  which  t 

some  locations  may  be  adopted  with  advantage.  It  issifl 

a  vertical  shaft  round  which  two  tubes  are  wound 


Si: 


No.  98.  Wett^Pamp. 


(No.  96)  the  upper  one  is  the  pump;  the  lower  one  th 
mill.  Tbe  area  of  the  lower  one  snovld  be  to  that  of  ih 
upper  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  hewh 
and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  Irii 
tion.  The  cup  or  basin  into  which  the  stream  (part  o 
which  is  to  be  raised)  is  directed,  may  be  attached  to  the  shafl  and  tor 
with  it,  or  the  latter  may  pass  through  it.     Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xi. 

The  first  centrifugal  pump  appears  to  hsf 
been  invented  by  M.  Le  Demour,  m*k 
sent  a  description  of  it  to  the  Frpoe 
Academy  in  1732.  (Machines  appmaW 
Tom.  vi,  p.  9.)  It  was  merely  a  straigli 
tube  attached  in  an  inclined  position  to 
vertical  axis,  and  whirled  round  by  tb 
handle-— the  tube  was  fastened  by  lici 
tures  to  three  strips  of  wood  pngectuj 
from  the  axis,  as  aiiown  at  No.  97. 

With  thU  pump  we  close  our  remaHs 
on  devices  for  raising  wateR  by  atma 
spheric  pressure;  more  might  have  beei 
added,  but  as  nearly  all  the  machines  jt 
to  be  described  illustrate  the  same  prin 
ciple,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe  fol 
lowing  Books,  and  particularly  to  the  it 
mospheric  and  forcing  pumps  described  ii 
the  next  one. 
[The  vessels  under  the  pump  spouts  in  Nos.  90»  93  and  94,  are  Ronii 

bronze  tj^jji^ets  from  Pompeii.] 

'?■■■ 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


Na  97.    Le  Demour'B  Pump. 
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BOOK    III.  g 


MACHINES  FOR  RAISING  WATER  BY  COMPRESSUltE  INDEPENIV 

ENTLY  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  INFLUENCE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Dtmnnoit  of  raachlBM  deterilMd  In  tkia  tiook— Fovelnff  PamiMi— Aaalofy  bMwMs  tlieni  ud  b«llMM 
Uktnrf  of  tlie  beDowt  that  of  the  pvmp— Porciaf  pampt  are  water  benowa— The  Beiowa  of  aatetU- 
lirka  orij^n— Tubal  Gala— Anacharda— Vakan  ia  hb  forge— Efyptiao,  Hindoo,  and  Perufian  Uowtef 
-PrinUiTe  bellowa  of  foldamKln  ia  Bartiary— 6iaii]ar  laatmaieBU  emplojed  to  eject  liqalda— Do* 
I  Co  obtaia  a  eoatiaaoue  blaat— Doable  boUowa  of  the  Poalali  Mackaailiba,-  witboat  ralrco— Binplo 
boDbwa— Dmaeatie  boltowa  of  roodeni  Efypt— DoaUo  bellowa  of  the  ancioat  Egyptlaaa  Bel 
laara  Mowera  ia  Hie  niddle  fgea  Laatwa  htUowa  cooaMMi  over  aU  tbe  Eaat— 8poeinoaa  frooi  Afrieda 
-4jaad  by  aefroaa  la  the  latArior  of  Africa— Modem  Efjrptiaji  blackamitba'  bellowa— Vulcaii^  bollaara 
— >Taiio«s  kinds  of  Roaiaa  bellowa — ^Bellowa  of  Greciaa  blackaaiitha  referred  to  ia  a  predictioa  of  (ha 
Mjphie  oracle  Application  of  laatera  bellowa  aa  foreiaf  pampa— Snckiaf  aad  forcing  bellowa  paaqH 
I  doaieatic  bellowa  of  aaciont  orif  ia— Uaad  to  raiaa  water— Coauaon  blacltaMitha*  bellowa  •■• 
as  foreiof  paaqia— Ventilation  of  Biaee. 


Machines  of  the  third  class  described  in  this  Book,  are  such  as  act  by 
compressure :  the  water  is  first  admitteci  into  close  vessels  and  then  for- 
cibly expelled  through  apertures  made  for  that  purpose.  This  is  effected 
ia'  some  by  compressing  the  vessels  themselves,  as  in  bellows  pumps— in 
others  by  a  soUa  body  impinging  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  in  nre  en- 
gines— sometimes  a  column  of  water  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  at 
others  the  expansive  force  of  compressed  air.  Of  the  last  two,  Heron's 
fountain,  air  engines,  and  soda  fountains,  are  examples.  Strictly  con- 
sidered, jthese  machines  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
nctsphere,  (the  active  principle  of  those  of  the  second  class,)  hut  in  prac- 
tice it  is  very  generally  employed.  When  the  working  cylinder  of  a  for- 
cing pump  is  immersed  in  die  water  it  is  intended  to  raise,  or  when  the 
latter  flows  into  it  by  gravity,  it  is  a  forcing  pump  simply;  but  when  the 
<nriinder  is  elevated  aoeve  the  water  that  supplies  it,  and  consequently  is 
tnen  charged  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  machine  is  a  compound  one, 
embracing  the  peculiar  properties  of  both  sucking  and  forcing  pumps. 
The  latter  therefore  differ  from  the  former  in  raising  water  above  their 
cylinders;  and  to  elevations  that  are  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  their 
materials  and  the  power  employed  to  work  them.  They  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  as  the  oldest  of  all  pumps.  We  shall  consider 
their  varieties  in  the  order  in  which  we  suppose  they  were  developed. 

An  intimate  connection  has  ever  subsisted  between  the  forcing  pump 
and  the  bellows;  they  are  not  only  identical  in  principlQ,  but  every  form 
adopted  in  one  has  been  applied  to  the  other.  The  bel]Qg|a^  from  the 
simple  sack  or  skin  employed  by  the  negroes  of  Africa  to^jp^  complex 
and  efficient  instrument  of  China,  and  the  enormous  blowing  machines  of 
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oar  foandries»  has  been  used  to  raise  water:  and  everr  modificatkm  of  iIm  ^ 
pnmpt  not  even  excepting  the  screw,  has  been  appliea  as  a  bellows.*  A  1 
«  9V  proof  of  the  auuogy  between  them  and  Jt  their  connecdon  in 
ij»  ipeniiii  times,  is,  that  in  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  eytm- 
dSripslpump,  (viz.  by  Vitruvius)  it  was  used  as  a  bellows  '*to  supply 
wind  to  hydraulic  organs.'"  And  that  rotary  pumps  are  as  nunieroas  as 
rotary  bellows,  is  known  to  every  mechanic.  Thus,  while  pumpe  have 
been  used  as  beHows,  bellows  have  been  employed  as  pumps;  and  eveiy 
device  to  obtain  a  continuous  current  of  air  in  tne  one*  has  been  adopted 
to  induoe  an  unbroken  stream  of  water  in  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  bellows  is  also  that  of  the  pump;  and  if  we  mistake 
not  it  aflbrds  the  only  legitimate  source  now  open  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  latter  can  be  sought  for  with*  any  prospect  of  success.  Under  this 
impression  we  shall  examine  the  bellows  ot  various  people,  and  in  doing 
so  the  reader  will  find  an  auxiliary,  but  very  imjportant  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, illustrated  at  the  same  time,  viz.  that  which  relates  to  valves,  for  the 
bellows  was  probably  the  first  instrument  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
No  other  ^acnine  equally  ancient  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  they  weie 
required.  In  fine,  the  forcing  pump  is  obviously  derived  from  the  hA- 
k>ws,  or  rather  it  is  an  application  of  that  instrument  to  blow  water  in- 
stead of  air — an  application  probably  coeval  with  its  invention. 

The  origin  of  the  arts  is  generally  conndered  as  a  subject  of  mete  oott- 
jecture.  Antiquarians  and  liistorians  despair  of  discovering  any  thing  of 
importance  relating  to  the  early  history  of  any  of  the  simple  nRaohines.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the^^nf  bellows  was 
the  mautk ;  and  it  was  the  first  pump  too,  both  atmospheric  and  fiireios. 
The  representation  of  it  when  employed  as  a  bellows  was  a  fiivorite  soh^ 
ject  with  ancient  statuaries  and  painters.  Pliny  gives  several  examples, 
and  among  others,  Stipax  the  Cyprian,  who  cast  an  elegant  figuils  of  • 
boy  "  roasting  and  frying  meat  at  the  fire,  pufHng  and  blowing  thereat 
with  his  mouth  full  of  wind,  to  make  it  burn."  Arisioclides,  was  also  cele- 
brated for  a  painting  of  a  boy,  "  blowing  hard  at  the  coals  ;  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  room  appeared  to  be  illuminated  with  the  fire  thus  urged  by 
the  boy's  breath,  and  also  what  a  mouth  the  boy  makes."  Holland's 
Translation. 

That  the  bellows  is  of  antediluvian  origin,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
for  neither  Tubal  Cain  nor  any  of  his  pupils  could  have  reduced  and 
wrought  iron  without  it.  The  tongd,  anvil  anu  hammer  of  Vulcan,  (or  Tubal 
Cain)  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and  although  the  particular  form  of 
his  bellows  be  not  ascertained,  that  instrument  is,  we  believe,  as  certainly 
continued  in  use  at  the  present  day,  as  the  tools  just  named.    Nor  is  there 
any  thing  incredible  in  such  belief,  for  if  even  the  common  opinion,  that 
the  whole  globe  was  enveloped  in  the  deluge,  be  true,  Noah  and  his  sons, 
aware  that  the  destinies  of  tneir  posterity,  so  far  as  regarded  the  arts  of 
civilization,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  them,  would   naturally 
secure  the  means  of  transmitting  to  them  the  knowledge  of  those  ma^ 
chines  that  related  to  metallurgy,  as  among  the  most  essential  of  all.     Of 
these,  the  bellows  was  quite  as  important  as  any  other ;  without  it,  other 
tools  would  have  been  of  little  avail.     Now  if  we  refer  to  oriental  ma* 
chinerVi  (among  which  the  bellows  of  the  son  of  Lamech  is  to  be  fi>und 
[if  at  all,)  we  shall  find,  in  accordance  with  its  characteristic  unchangeable* 
ness,  that  ^Hjtiinstrument  now  used  over  all  Hindostan  and  Asia  in  gon»' 
fTal,  and  by^e  modern  blacksmiths  of  (Xiro  and  Rosetta,  is  identical  wilk 

•Hacheue's  Tnut6  616menuure  des  Machines,  p.  142. 
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diftt  with  which  the  smiths  of  Memphis,  and  Thebes,  and  Heliopolis, 
urged  their  fires,  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  similar 
to  those  found  figured  in  the  forges  of  Vulcan  on  ancient  medals  and 
scolptures.  Numerous  were  the  forms  in  which  the  bellows  was  anciently 
made,  but  the  general  features  of  the  one  to  which  we  allude,  (the  lantern 
bellows)  have  remained  as  unchangeable  as  those  of  blacksmiths  them- 
•eWes. 

Strabo  attributed  the  bellows  to  Anacharsis  who  lived  about  600  years 
&  C.  but  it  is  probable  that  some  particular  form  of  it  only  was  intended, 
fiu*  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Greeks  in  Solon's  time  could  have  been  igpio- 
rant  of  «n  instrument  that  is  coeval  with  the  knowledge  of  metals ;  and 
without  which  the  irom  tfiomey  of  Lycurgus,  two  centuries  before,  could 
never  have  been  made.  Pliny  (B.  vii,  56)  attributes  it  with  mater  pro- 
priety to  the  Cyclops,  who  are  supposed  to  have  flourished  before  the 
deluge.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  lived  long  before  Anacharsis,  speaks 
of  it  in  connection  with  metallurgical  operations.  ''The  bellows  are 
horned,  the  lead  is  consumed  of  the  fire,  the  founder  melteth  in  vain.'' 
Iifuah,  who  lived  still  earlier,  viz.  in  the  8th  century  B.  C.  allodes  to  the 
blacksmith's  bellows — "the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire."  And 
Job,  nine  or  ten  centuries  before  the  Scythian  philosopher  flourished, 
■peaks  of  "  a  firb  not  blown."  The  prophet  Ezekiel  also  speaks  of  the 
blast  fitrnace  as  common — "they  gather  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and 
lead,  and  tin,  into  the  midst  of  Uie  furnace,  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it  to  melt 
it"  xxii,  20.  Homer,  as  might  be  supposed,  could  not  fully  describe 
te  labors  of  Vulcan,  without  referring  to  this  instrument.  His  account 
•f  the  great  mechanic  at  work,  is  equally  descriptive  of  a  smith  and  his 
fcrge  cu  the  present  day. 

OtMcnre  ui  smoke,  bis  forges  flaminc  round, 
While  bathed  in  sweat  from  Gre  to  fire  he  flew ; 
And  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew. 
•  ••«•« 

Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  load,  now  low, 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow. 

Viiad,  xviii,  435,  545.    Puft, 

The  first  approach  made  to  artificial  bellows  was  the  application  of  a 
ned  or  other  natural  tube,  through  which  to  direct  a  stream  of  air  from  the 
Bottth — a  device  that  has  never  passed  into  desuetude.  Such  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  modern  blow-pipe,  an  instrument  originally  designed  to  increase 
tbe  intensity  of  ordinary  fires,  but  which  subsequently  became  (as  the  arts 
were  developed)  indispensible  to  primitive  workers  in  metal.  How  long 
blowing  tubes  preceded  the  invention  of  other  devices  for  the  same  pur- 
pose is  uncertain;  but  from  the  fact  that  oriental  Jewelers  and  goldsmiths 
Hill  fuse  metal  in  pots  by  them,  it  may  be  inferred  they  were  the  only  in- 
ttruments  in  use  for  ages,  before  the  bellows  proper  was  known:  a  circum- 
ittDce  to  which  their  universal  employment  over  all  Asia  at  the  present 
tune  may  be  attributed,  and  the  skilful  management  of  them  by  mechanics 
Aere.  As  the  only  contrivance  for  urging  fires  in  primitive  times,  m'&ci 
Would  naturally  become  expert  in  using  them,  and,  as  in  all  the  arts  of 
tbe  East,  their  dexterity  in  this  respect  would  be  inherited  by  their  chil- 
<»f«n,  and  be  retained  in  connection  with  their  use,  with  that  tenacity  that 
•••  scarcely  ever  been  known  to  give  up  an  ancient  tool  or  the  ancient 
■tode  of  usms;  it:  hence  the  paucity  of  their  implements;  a  lie,  a  ham- 
^,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  blowing  tube,  being  in  general  all  that  the 
"^get  of  an  African  or  Asiatic  jeweler  contains. 

As  we  have  given  figuires  of  sucking  tubes  to  illustrate  the  origin  of 
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the  Bimogpheric  pump,  we  here 

the  iacijiieiit  buw  of  ihe  forciog  pump. 


J    Mo.  BB.  ErrpU" '■•''>*•  r"J    IflOoaC.  wo- no.    Am-oW  EwpU.a  Coia.milh. 

No.  98.  repre*enls  an  Egyi>lian  blowing  a  fire  with  n  reed._  It  \a  rmm 
the  painrings  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  extends  hack  through  a  period  i>r 3.500 
year*.  According  to  Mr.  WilWinson,  the  figure  is  thai  of  a  gnM«mii^ 
•'  blowing  the  Kre  fur  melting  the  gold,"  but  from  the  cnmiisrAnvc  V99 
BiM  of  the  veasel,  it  would  aeem  rather  to  be  a  cmililron  in  which  ih*  bt- 
ticles  were  pirk/vd.  No.  99,  is  the  figure  of  a  goldsmith  either  soUvnng 
or  Tuning  mutal  with  the  blow-pipe,  from  the  sculptured  at  Thehoa.  Tlw 
portable  furnace  has  raised  cheeks  to  confine  and  reflect  the  beat.  Tfaa 
pipe  is  of  metal  with  the  end  enlarged  and  pointed,* 

Snnnernl.  has  given  (in  the  volaM 
of  illuatratiniis  ii>  his  voyage*,)  ■  plalB 
representing  modern  guMatnilbt  flf 
Hindosran,  from  which  the  KnaeMJ 
figure  (No.  10(1)  is  copied.  )l  will 
serve  to  show,  when  compared  wiril 
the  preceding  cut*,  iVhni  liiile  chii- 
gce  have  taken  place  in  snnie  meclian- 
cal  manipula'ions  in   the   Knsi,  from 

in  Shoberi's  liindoslan.  The  Minw 
mode  of  fusing  iheir  melals  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  ancient  friild  and  silrcr 
smiths  of  Me>clcn  nnd  Pem.  In>lrsd 
of  bellows,  says  QarciliiS:>n.  the  latter 
ih  of  idiuiiMUB  had    hlow-pi])e8    "  made    of    copper, 

about  a  yard  long,  the  ends  of  which 
.1  the  breath  might  puss  more  forcibly  by  means  of  ihc 
9  the  fire  was  to  be  more  nr  less;  so  accordingly  they 
used  eight,  ten,  nr  twelve  of  these  pipes  at  once,  as  (he  rjuantity  of  metal 
did  require."     (Commentaries  on  Peru,  p.  52.) 

The  next  step  was  to  apply  a  leathern  bag  or  aark,  formed  of  (be  akin 
of  some  animal,  to  one  end  of  the  tube  (shown  in  No.  80)  as  a  anlisiiiuia 
fur  the  mouth  and  lungs.  The  bag  was  inRaled  by  the  act  of  opening  it, 
or  by  bfowing  into  it,  and  its  contents  expelled  hy  pressure.  To  audi 
liomer  seems  U>  allude  in  his  account  of  Golua  assistmg  Ulysses: 
The  iidvcn>e  winib  in  kolliern  ba^  he  braced. 
ComprenBd  llieir  Torcc,  and  Jocked  each  ulrojjgling  bInaL  fWja.  10. 
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fecilv.     Cr'iciblei  siiniliir  lo  Ihc 

WUkiuaoa'n  Manners  sud  Cua 
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And  Ovid: 

A  baftm  lo  Ulywai  bs  oDuigtud, 

And  in  ■  ■laer'i  toagb  bid«  soeloMd  a  ifiod.    JItt.  zir. 

The  goldimidid'  bellow*  of  B&rbuy  coruisU  of  a  goat's  sltio,  iMviny  k 
reed  inserted  into  it:  '  he  holds  the  reed  with  one  hand  and  presses  the 
b«g  with  the  other.'  (Ed.  Eaeyc.  vol.  iii,  S58.)  The  Damans,  a  tribe  o[ 
twgroes  ia  Southern  Africa  mentioned  by  Barmw,  manufacture  copper 
rin(^  tec  from  the  ore.  Tho  bellows  they  um,  he  obMrves,  "is  otade  of 
the  tiua  of  a  gemsbok,  (a  species  of  deer)  converted  into  a  sack,  with  the 
born  of  the  same  animal  Gxed  to  one  end  fur  a  pipe." 

Simple  instruments  of  this  detcnption  have  always  been  applied  to 
^<ict  liquids.  Small  ones  were  commonly  used  by  -anelent  physicians  in 
adminiitering  enemas ;  a  purpose  fuY  which  they  are  Still  MM.  Large 
oaes  were  reoommended  by  Apollodorus  the  architect,  a  contrmporary  of 
Pliny  and  Tnnan,  as  a  auuduite  for  lire  engines,  when  the  latter  were 
BM  at  band.  When  liie  upper  part  of  a  house  was  on  fire,  and  no  ma- 
inline fur  throwing  water  to  be  procured,  boUow  reeds,  he  observed. 
Might  be  fastened  to  leathern  bags  filled  with  water,  and  tb«  liquid  pro- 
jected on  the  Aamea  by  comffressing  them. 

As  the  current  of  wmd  from  a  single  sack  or  bag,  necessarily  ceased 
■m  soon  as  it  was  collapsed,  some  mode  of  rendering  the  blast  coafMnnwu 
wnt  desirable;  and  in  the  working  of  inm  indispentible.  The  most  ob- 
vious plan  to  accomplish  this  was  to  make  use  of  Ivo  bags,  and  la  woHt 
them  so  that  one  might  be  inhaling  tho  air,  while  the  other  was  expelliiw 
it^-that  is,  as  one  was  disiended,  the  other  might  be  compressed.  This 
-devicej^e  shall  find,  was  very  early  adopted,  and  by  all  the  nations  of 
•atiquity. 

**      ■      "      ■  Important  imp 

of  air  by  a  *_ 
a  the  invention  of  the  taltb,  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of 
hydraulic  as  well  as  pneumatic  machinery.  The  first  approach  to  the 
wdinary  valve,  was  a  device  that  ia  still  common  in  the  bellows  of  some 
African  tribes.  A  bag  formed  of  the  skin  of  a  goat,  has  a  reed  attached 
to  it  to  convey  the  blast  to  the  fire  ;  and  the  part  which  covored  the  neck 
of  the  animal  ia  lell  open  for  the  admission  of  air.  This  part  is  gaOitred  w 
a  this  hand  when  the  bag  is  oompresoed,  and  openod  when  it  ii  JiHended. 


_  _t  by  far  the  most  important  improvement  on  the  primitive  bellows  01 
Iwg,  was  the  admission  of  air  by  a  teparate  opening — a  contrivance  that 


An  iraprovement  upon  this  primeval  device  is  exhibited  in  the  bellowi 
of  the  Foulab  bUoltimitfaa,  on  the  westem  coasts  of  Afriot.     It,«aaMto 
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□r  two  caUIioslieB  connected  together  by  two  bollow  bftmboos  or  reedi,  ig- 
Beried  into  their  sides,  and  united  alan  angle  to  another  which  leads  in  ths 
fire,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  A  large  opening  ia  madt  on  the  top  ■ 
of  each,  and  a  cylindrical  bag  or  tube  made  of  soft  goats'  ekins  atitctiM 
or  otherwise  siicured  round  the  edges.  The  workman  seats  himself  oa 
the  ground,  and  placing  tlte  machine  between  his  legs,  he  grasps  the  end* 
of  the  bags,  and  by  alternatelv  raising  each  with  the  mouth  ojtn,  ud 
pushing  it  into  the  calabash  when  rioted,  the  air  in  the  latter  ia  fnrced 
into  the  fire,  and  a  uniform  blast  maintained.  The  action  is  very  similv 
to  that  of  gathering  in  the  hands  the  lower  edges  of  two  bal  limngs,  mi 
constantly  drawing  one  nut  and  thrusting  the  other  in. 

The  negroes  of  the  Gx)IJ  Coast  are  represented  to  have  other  kinds  of 
bellows.  The  principal  tools  of  their  smiths,  are  "a  bard  stone  for  an 
anvil,  a  pair  of  longs  and  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  with  three  or  more 
pipes,  which  blow  very  strong — an  invention  of  their  own."  We  haT* 
not  been  able  to  find  any  description  of  these.  See  Grand  GazeMeer, 
Art.  Guinea  ;  and  Histoire  G^nerale,  torn,  v,  2U. 

Another  species  equally  simple  but  more  efficient,  is  common  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  also  in  Wallachia,  Greece  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Tiie 
contrivance  for  admitting  the  air  is  an  improvement  u|>on  the  last,  hot  the 
orifice  is  still  opened  and  closed  by  the  fingers  of  the  blower.  Instead 
of  the  mouth  of  each  bag  being  drawn  up  in  the  hand,  it  ia  stretched  out 
in  the  form  of  a  long  slit;  to  the  lips  of  which  tivo  strips  of  wood  are 
sewed.  The  inner  side  of  each  strip  is  made  straight  and  smooth,  bo  iW 
when  brought  together,  they  form  a  close  joint.  They  are  grasped  in 
the  middle  by  the  workman,  who  alternately  opens  tliem  when  1>e  reites 
L  tho  mouth  to  admit  the  air,  and  closes  them  when  he  expels  iL 

H  No.  ]02  represents  the  assiil- 

r 


r 


1  Hindoo  blacksmith,  i 
ing  his  fire  with  a  pair  of  the^ 
Instruments,  (copied  from  llie 
volume    of  plates    to    Sonnerat's 

,.)     ho 


Voyages.)  I'rom  an  inspection 
of  the  figure,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  strips  facilitate  the  act  of 
compi-easing  each  bag,  by  their  ej- 
tondmg  <|uite  over  it.  as  well  as  by 
their  stilTness;  in  these  respects 
they  may  be  considered  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  boards  in  the  com- 
man  bellows.  In  this  device,  tb« 
vail!'-  becomes  further  developed, 
To  similar  instruments,  Mr. 
Emerson  refers  in  his  'Letters  from  the  Egean.'  The  crew  of  a  Hy- 
driot  vessel  having  taken  her  ashore  at  Paros  to  repair  the  iron  clasp  nf 
her  rudder,  an  opportuiiity  occurred  of  examining  their  bellows.  Mr.  E, 
describes  them  aa  "a  very  antique  device,"  consisting  of  "two  sheepskin), 
united  by  an  iron  pipe  introduced  into  the  fire,  which  were  alternsiely 
dilated  with  air  and  compressed,  by  an  Arab  slave  who  knelt  above 
them."  With  the  exception  of  their  not  being  made  of  bull's  bide  but  of 
sheepskin,  ho  observes  they  would  completely  suit  the  description  of  ibe 
bellows  given  by  Virgil  In  the  Fourth  Georgic.  Blacksmiths  in  Ceylon 
use  the  same  kind,  hut  made  of  bullocks'  hides,  and  furnished  with  noi- 
zles  of  bamboo.  The  blowe-  seals  himself  on  the  ground  between  the 
two  bags,  and  works  them  with  his  hands,  palling  up  one  and  puihiif 


Anciml  Egypti 

afigui 


:  in  Davis*  history  of  tliat  island,  and  also 
300.)     The  ilmnr,lk.  bellows  of  Egjpt  \» 


I,  and  probnbiy  has  always  been  & 

"The  ordinary  hand  bellow 


.Job  n 


'    likely  alluded,  (chap.   xjt.  26.) 

fur  smaJi  firos  in  Egypt,  (says  Mr.  Wilkinson)  are  a  ao 

llie  skin  of  a  kid,  wiili  an  opening  at  one  end  like  ihu 

Wfpet  bag,  where  the  skin  is  sewed  upon  [wo  piects  of  wood;  and  these 

^HEng  pulled  apart  by  tlio   hands  and   closed   again,   the   hn^   is  pressed 

^^^Vn  ftnd  the  air  thus  forced  through  the  pipe  at  the  other  cml," 

^^^Elie  next  improvement  seems  to  have  been  that  by  which  the  slit  was 

^^^erseded  by  a  flap  or  clack,  so  as  to  be  tdf-acling,   as  in  llie  ordinary 

Knrapean  nr  American  bellows — in  other  worda  a  valve,  that  opened   by 

the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  bag  vras  raised,  and  which   was 

closed  by  its  own  weight  or  by  the  elasticity  of  the  conHned  air.    Among 

the  interesting  discoveries  which  recent  examinations  of  Egyptian  monu- 

ntents  have  brought  to  light,  figures  of  such  bellows  have  been  found 

iculpiured  tn  a  tomb  at  Thebes,»which  bears  the  name  of  Thoihmes  111, 

one  tif  the  Pharaohs  who  was  contemporary  with  Moses.    No.  103  repre- 

aur  employed  at  one  fire,  each  pair  being  worked  by  the  hands  and 

«  laborer,  and  in  a  manner  singularlv  ingenious  and  eflec  * 

X  the  Egyptians  of  [hose  limes  well  knew  how  to  c 

y  witli  the  weight  of  the  body  to  produce  a  maximum  effect. 


bad 


The  bags  were  secured  to  frames  or  to  the  grou 
iga  of  cane  within  them  to  keep  thn  leather 


^nded  u 


intal 


Jitcction.  A  separate  pipe  proceeded  from  each  to  the  fire.  The  valves 
or  clacks  are  not  shown  because  being  placed  underneath  they  were  out 
of  •ighl.  In  working  them  a  laborer  stood  ujwn  two,  one  under  each 
loot,  and  tailing  two  cords  in  his  hands,  the  lower  ends  of  which  were 
MCured  to  the  top  of  the  bags ;  he  alternately  rested  his  weight 
upon  eftch  tn  expel  the  air,  and  inflated  them  when  exhausted  by  pulhng 
the  cords  ;  thns  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  was  uninterruptedly  em- 
pinyed  in  closing  one  liellowa,  while  the  muscular  force  of  his  arms  was 
■ncetsantly  engaged  in  opening  another.  We  question  if  a  more  simple 
wH  elTicient  application  of  human  effort  can  be  produced. 

Suck  bellows  were  used  in  Egyptian  kitchens,  and  were  indeed  neces- 
■•fy  when  the  massive  cauldrons  and  huge  joints  of  meat  boiled  in  them, 
•'«  coniidered.*  The  same  pmclico  continued  through  the  iniddlc  ages, 
'n  Eiiritj)e,  wlien  'bellows  blowers*  formed  part  of  Uio  establishment  of 


'WiUt>n> 


*■  Mann«r«aadCiuionuorthe.\ocienl  Egj-plians.  vol,  ii,  3S4.  Vol.  iii,  339. 
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royal  kitchens,  and  whose  duty  it  WM  '*to  sea  that  soup  wMa  on  the  dm 
was  neither  hurnt  nor  smoked."*  Among  the  relics  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  Guy,  the  famous  Ear)  of  Warwick,  is  a  cauldron  or  kiteWa  a 
boiler,  made  of  bell-metal,  which  contains  120  gallons^  but  whose  capadcy 
does  not  equal  that  of  more  ancient  ones.^  To  the  old  custom  of  ei» 
ploying  persons  exclusively  at  the  bellows,  as  in  the  precediog  cut,  Vuw 
gil  alludes  in  the  following  line : 

One  titirt  the  fire  and  one  the  bellows  blows.    Em.  r'uL 

Every  modern  bellows  maker  would  be  convinced  fronoT  tn  inspectioii 
of  the  last  figures,  that  valves  were  employed,  since  the  instruments  ooold 
not  possibly  have  acted  without  them ;  but  all  doubts  respecting  an  ae- 
quaintance  with  the  valve  in  those  remote  ages  when  the  eculptares  wefv 
executed,  is  removed  by  two  other  bellows  portrayed  in  the  same  toab^ 
and  shown  in  the  next  cut     These  differ  from  the  preceding  and  weri 


No.  104.    felf  yptian  Bellowa  in  uae  befora  the  ExotlM. 

perhaps  intended  to  show  another  variety  of  the  instrument  as  made  ia 
those  times.  Their  upper  surfaces  seem  to  have  been  of  wppd,  in  tW 
centre  of  which,  the  orifices  of  the  valves  are  distinctly  shown;  tlM  valtes 
or  clacks  were  therefore  inverted,  as  in  our  ordinary  oellows  turned  ap^ 
side  down.  To  persons  not  familiar  with  the  sulject,  this  circumstanee 
might  excite  surprise,  but  the  class  to  which  these  belong  have  almost  a/- 
ways  had  the  valve  in  the  moveable  board;  and  in  whatever  position  they 
were  used — whether  horizontally  as  in  these  figures,  or  vertically  as  m 
the  next.  In  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  East  they  are  used  as  shown 
in  No,  104. 

But  are  not  both  bellows  in  the  last  cut  double-acting,  that  is,  impelling 
air  from  them  both  when  moved  up  as  well  as  w^hen  pushed  down  I  From 
the  figures  it  would  seem  that  such  were  intended ;  for  hco  pipes  are  rep- 
resented as  proceeding  from  eaclif  while  one  only  is  connected  to  those  in 
No.  103 ;  and  one  instrument  was  deemed  sufficient  to  occupy  one  la- 
borer— to  this  there  possibly  may  be  an  allusion  in  the  knots  on  the  ends 
of  the  cords,  which,  in  the  hieroglyphical  language  of  E^pt  may  Mg^ 
nify  the  greater  liability  of  slipping  through  the  hands,  in  consequenofr 
of  the  superior  force  required  to  work  them.  Indeed  Jimr  different  bel- 
lows are  represented.  In  No.  103,  two  are  made  of  single  bags,  and  two 
of  double  ones,  as  appears  by  the  bands  around  them :  and  in  No.  104^ 
one  is  round  like  the  lantern  bellows,  and  the  other  oblong,  both  kinds  of 
which  are  common  at  this  day  in  the  East;  and  both,  as  already  re- 
marked, seem  to  be  double  acting  like  those  of  our  smiths. 

This  variety  was  probably  designedly  introduced  into  the  sculptures  to 
aid  in  conveying  to  posterity  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that 
time  in  Egypt.  The  circumstance  is  an  interesting  one,  and  should  letd 
to  a  more  thorough  examination  of  those  wonderful,  those  eternal  reconlt 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  past  ages,  than  has  ever  been  given  them ;  not 
only  every  group  but  every  figure  among  the  millions  imprinted  on  these 

*  Fosbroke'fl  Encyc.  Antiq.      ^  MouIe*8  English  Counties.    Loo.  1831. 
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imperahable  ]>ages»  desenres  not  merely  to  be  scrutinized,  but  accurately 
copied.  Many  of  them  are  fraught  with  information  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  arts;  and  whether  the  mass  of  hieroglyphical  records  be  ever 
ttnder8tix)d  or  not,  there  is  do  difficulty  in  comprehending  tlie  most  in- 
terespng  of  these. 

One  of  the  figures  in  the  last  illustration  is  obviously  a  modification  of 
the  old  Ijantcm  bellows  (so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  paper 
laiifern,  still  common  in  Egypt:)  the^  consist  of  two  circular  boards 
united  to  the  ends  of  a  cylindrical  bag  of  flexible  leather.  In  the  centre 
of  one  board  is  an  opening  covered  by  a  flap  opening  inwards,  and  to  the 
otiier  the  tuyere  is  attached.  '  In  working  them,  the  board,  through  which 
the  air  is  admitted,  is  moVed,  and  the  other  kept  st^lionary.  They  are 
quite  common  in  Asia,  Egypt,  and  generally  throughout  tlie  oriental 
world ;  and  appear  to  have  undergone  no  change  whatever,  either  in  their 
materials,  form,  or  modes  of  wonting  them,  since  the  remotest  times: 
even  working  them  by  the  feet,  a&J9^acticed  by  E^ptiant  under  the  Pha- 
raohs, is  still  common  at  the  native  iron-forges  of  Ueylon.  Dr.  Davy  in 
his  account  of  that  island  has  given  a  figure  of  them,  a  copy  of  which  is 
inserted  in  the  Register  of  Arts  for  1828,  page  267 :  the  cords  for  raising 
them  are  attached  to  an  elastic  stick,  instead  of  being  held  in  the  hands 
as  in  the  two  last  cuts. 

They  are  used  by  modern  blacksmiths  of  Egypt  in  a  horiisilntal  position, 
(as  in  the  next  figure)  and  worked  by  an  upright  lever,  which  the  assist- 
ant pushes  from  and  draws  towards  him.  M.  P.  S.  Girard  has  given  a 
Sgure  and  description  of  them  in  the  Orande  Descrijftion^  tom.  u,  E.  M. 
pi.  618,  planche  21.  He  observes  that  the  coppersmiths  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  use  the  same;  and  further  that  they  are  common  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa:  "  leur  forme  est  probablement  tres  ancienne.  U  rdsulte 
en  efiet  de  quelques  reseignemens  que  m'ont  (j^bnn^s  des  marchands  venus 
aTec  les  cara vanes  de  D&rfour,  que  des  soufflets  de  la  m^me  forme  sont 
employd  par  les  peuples  de  Vinterieur  de  VAfrique** 

■Lantern  bellows  were  formerly  common  in  Europe.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  old  organs.  See  L'Artdu  Facteur  d'Orgues,  Arts  et  Mdtieres, 
p.  667,  plates  132  and  135.  Sometimes  the  blowers  had  their  feet  fixed 
upon  die  upper  boards,  and  holding  by  a  horizontal  bar  they  inflated  one 
bellows  by  raisins  one  foot,  and  compressed  the  other  by  pushing  down 
the  other  foot  (Encyc.  Antiq.)  The  scabilla  of  the  Romans  were  small 
bellows  of  the  same  Kind,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  one  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  beating  time,  and  with  castanets  were  used  to  animate  dancers. 
Several  are  figured  by  Montfaucon.  The  ancients  varied  the  form  of  the 
bellows  almost  infinitely  in  adapting  them  to  various  purposes.  Some 
were  attached  to  altars  to  aid  in  the  combustion  of  victims  :  one  for  this 
purpose  is  represented  on  one  of  the  Hamilton  vases.  Lantern  bellows 
were  also  common  in  European  Hast  furnaces.  No.  105  shows  their  ap- 
plication to  this  purpose,  copied  from  the  De  Re  Metallica  of  Agricola. 
Similar  bellows,  except  the  boards  being  of  cm  oblong  form  like  the  one 
in  103,  are  common  in  Hindostan,  and  worked  by  hand  as  in  the  next 
figure,  but  without  any  frame  to  support  them;  the  blower  kneeb  and 
works  them  in  nearly  a  vertical  position.  See  a  figure  in  ShoberPs  Hin- 
dostan, voL  y,  p.  9. 

The  bellows  of  Vulcan  were  probably  of  the  same  kind.  Those  repre- 
sented in  tom.  i,  p.  24,  of  Montfaacon's  Antiquities,  appear,  from  that 
portion  of  them  which  is  seen  prqjecdnff  from  the  back  of  the  forge,  to 
oe  identical  with  those  in  No.  105,  ana  worked  in  precisely  the  same 
way.     In  plate  xx,  on  Paintings  of  D'Agineoun's  History  of  the  Fine 


I,  when  hia  wife  Chi 
'elling.  he  replied  : — 


not  permanent   fixtures  a 

those  figured  above 

jse,  in  cominon  wicVi  otiier  implenrenta 
the  present  lime  in  various  parts  of 
:kstnith9  of  Asia,  he  talu 


iformed  him  of  the  arrival  of  Tl 


Hiute.  thpn,  and  hospiisbly  spread  iho  board 

For  het  reials,  while  with  my  bent  deipatch 

I  laf  my  beBoiei  and  mj  luoli  UMirU, 

Hu  iipake,  niid  va«l  in  bulk  and  hot  with  toll, 

JTuffll imping  rrom  hia  HDvil^tock. 

Upborne  with  pain  on  legn  rurtuaiiB  and  weak : 

Pirat.  from  ibe  forge  d'n]odg'd  be  lAruit  apart 

... ..  = "-rlingnll. 


1 


A,ed  ihcD 


tilver  ch«1 


r  which  Th«i* 


And  when  he  subiequently  returned  to  make  the  a 
required  for  her  son,  he 

to  big  bel'ow"  quick  ropaired, 

Which  iHmiiig  lo  da  fire,  h«  bade  tbem  move. — R.  Ettii. — Cm^fw. 

A  singular  circumstance  is  related  by  Herodotus,  which  shows  that  tW 
game  mode  of  obtaining  a  continuous  blast,  viz.  by  two  bellows,  (and  in  all 
probability  by  the  same  kind  as  lliose  a.bove  figured}  was  employed  by 
blacksmiths  in  ancient  Greece.  The  Lacedemonians  having  been  repeat- 
edly defeated  by  the  Tee^eans.  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  to 
ascertain  the  means  by  which  they  conld  overcome  ihem.  The  Pylhiin 
assured  them  of  success  if  they  recovered  the  body  of  Oresiea,  the  ton 
of  Agamemnon,  which  had  been  buried  several  centuries  somewhere  LP 
Arcadia,  the  land  of  their  enemies.  Being  unable  lo  discover  the  liHnb 
they  sent  a  second  time  to  inquire  concerning  the  place  of  his  i] 
— '■nil  ihey  received  the  following  answer- 


(»l7.rt 


A  plain  wllbin  ih'  ArPiutian  Innil  I  k 
Where  doKiU  aiiuU  iiiOi  forced  ei 
Wltere  form  lo  forui  w" ' 


Onllien 


aiitual  aUerigiii  Kpliai, 

Ami  iJI  by  ochar  ilia  luppoilMl  lirsi 

Tbm  eirib  coiiWiiu  tlia  gnfiit  Alridea'  aoni 

Take  hlni  and  c*>uqu«r :  Tegut  llieii  u  mod. 
elpt  of  this,  cearch  was  anin  made  liir  the  body  without  i 
aiatiea,  and  at  last  it  was  discovered  in  a  singulnr  manner.    At  the  Uj 
cimmercial  iniRrcourae  exUted  butwecn  tho  twn  countries,  a  S^tartan 
tltj^aficnr,  named  LicUAS,  being  in  Tegca,  happened  to  visit  a  smith  i 
Hn^  and  observing  with  partkular  curiosity  the  process  of  working  tl 
iron,  the  smitli  desisted  frnmhis  labor  and  addressed  him  thu?:  "Strai 
<if  Sparu,  you  seem  to  admire  the  art  which  you  roiilemplaie;  but  I 
touch  more  would  your  wonder  be  excited,  if  yovi  know  alt  that  I  am  abl 
U  cummunicate !      Near  this  place,  as   I  was   sinking  a  laeU,   I   found  %  1 
coSd  teven  cubits  long.     I   never  believed   that   men  were  formerly  of*  J 
Wsr  dimenisiuna  than  at  present,  but  when  1  opened  it,  I  disco 
bojjr  Mual  in  length  lo  the  catfiD — 1  correctly  measured  it,  and  placed   i 
vllfrfl  I  found  iu"      Lichas,  after  hearing  this  relation,  was   induced   t 
heiifve  ihat  this  might  be  the  body  of  Oreslea,   concerning  which   i 
Cirul*  had  spoken.      He   was  further   persuaded,   when  he   recolleci 
thw  the  betloat  of  the  smith  might  intimate  the  tiro  windt;  the  aJivil  ■ 
lie  hammer  might  express  one  form  opposing  another;  the  iron  al 
wbieh  was  ticsten,  iiiigbt  signify  ill  succeeding  ill,  rightly  conceiving  t 
Ifce  a»o  of  iron  operated  to   the  injury  of  maiikiiid.      The   result   provod^ 
ibtBginty  of  the  Spartan:  iho  body  was  recovered,  and  finally  iho  I 
3'WMH,  wys  Herodotus,  were  coDquered.     Clio,  67,  68. 


Th«  ipplicatinn  of  lanleru  bellowa  as  forcing  pumpo  is, 
of  ct*at  «nii(]ui(y  :  their  adiptation  to  raine  water  whb  toe 
bsTP  li-*n  lorly  pcrcpivcd,  and  bonce  w«  itifer  itiat  thi<y  wer*  at  least  o 
cuiunally  emplnyed  for  that  pnrjiose  \ty  most  of  the  naljoni  of  ol 
I  pucnpa  ar«  menuoned  in  old  worki  uo  hydraulics;  but  ■•  tbejr  b' 


come  into  ^oenl  nw,  evm  in  moclera  timet,  s  putimltr  MOonnt  of  An 
prvvioiis  to  the  an  of  ^ioung,  U  not  to  be  expected.  AVi^ii^, 
Onmde  Deaaiptim  '^  BggjA.  desc^liiog  tbe  amidk's  briknri  of  iIm  «*. 
Uy,  observe!  : — "  Ce«  sortes  de  aouffleta  toiient  «Mnploy^  *eniciMH« 
dftM  Ic  seiiieme  ai^cle  t*nt  pour  uiimer  le  fea  del  (org««  qneyavJMv 
f  «■«,  auit  en  rmreGant  I'air  soic  en  te  camprinMnt ;  tb  kkK  d^ccio^h 
Konvrage  de  Ramelli,  imptimo  en  1558."  '] 

■  Ho.  106  rapreADti  •  double  lantern  beOowa-pnmp,  «•  tned  m  Ae  M 
^seDtnry.  Tne  mode  of  its  operauon  ia  too  obvioo^ta  rwraira  detdri 
deacription.  Aa  one  bellows  is  diitended  by  woriinff  tbeYever,  ifc  « 
moajiliere  drive*  water  ap  the  suction-pipe  into  ita  cavity ;  u»d  the  aim 
at  tm  same  time  being  tompressed,  expeti  its  cooteots  tfaraiigli  ^ 
sending  or  forcing  [Hptf ;  the  valves  at  the  lower  part  of  ibe  httMvnj 


those  orer  the  orifices  of  the  two  branches  oi  the  aaction-piM  4fg||^|ii 
elosing,  aa  «howa  in  the  figure.  There  is  a  pump  similar  to  l^ichri 
geared  in  a  diflerent  maaner,  in  Hachette*^  Traite  el^t 


Pa^D,  in  a  way  to  raise  water,  which  he  proposed  eni^mHroll; 
in  the  Philosophical  Truaactions  in  1685,  used  ibe  lantern  bcDnws  u  ■ 
tonniw-jiiRnp.  In  a  aolalJon  by  another  writer,  it  is  ta\6  : — "  A  iraA 
made  Ufce  the  body  of  a  piir  of  bellows,  or  those  puffs  heretofore  uaed  bj 
liarben  babg  fillra  witb  water,  a  piece  of  elockwOrk  put  under  it,  naj 
pradnce  the  jets."  Phil.  Trans.  Abridge  vol.  i.  339.  A  similar  *v\& 
tuatm  of  the  bellows  wu  described  ia  Season's  Theatre,  in  1579,  ili* 
ntoveable  board  being  impelled  by  a  tpring. 

No.  107  is  another  example  of  bellows  forcing-pninns.  It  coiww 
•r  the  frictionleas  piston  of  Gosaet  and  Deville,  (No.  S3,)  but  wrthost  t 
Ttlve;  a  foreiog or  BKending  pipe,  having  its  lower  orifice  envered  bvt 
valve,  is  attached  to  the  cylinder  below  the  piston.  Putnpa  of  tbii  kod 
have  also  been  made  double  acting,  by  passing  the  [liston  rod  throd^  t 
stuffing  box  on  the  top  of  ihe  cylinder,  and  by  a  double  set  of  viMI 
arrtn^d  as  in  the  pump  of  La  Hire.  "* 

Of  late  years  machines  like  those  figured  in  the  two  last  cuts,  have  1m 
niotroduced  into  Europe  and  this  country. 

Although  we  have  not  heard  of  any  one  havingmn  out  of  bii  wits 
joy  at  their  diacovery,  like  the  blBckamith  mentioned  by  Cardan,  we  hi 
tiMrd  of  some  who  were  nearly  in  that  predicament  from  disappoinirai 
in  having  found  tfaetoaelves  anticipated.     A  few  years  ago  they  were  u- 
nounced  in  this  city  as  a  new  aod  very  important  discovery  ;  and  aevenl 
gentlemen  allowed  their  names  to  go  abroad  as  vouchers  of  their  origiok- 
nty  and  supenority  over  the  common  pump. 

The  proo&  of  the  antiquity  of  many  of  our  .ordinary  utensils 
from  rapreseolationa  of  them  on  vases,  candelabra,  and  Other  worki  of 
art  that  have  come  down.  Of  this,  ibe  domestic  bellows  is  an  example; 
the  only  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Roima^ 
is  furnished  by  a  2ani^  ;  but  for  the  preservation  of  which,  it  mighi  ban 
been  deemed  a  modem  invention.  Of  no  other  article  of  ancient  borne- 
hold  furniture  are  more  specimens  extant  than  of  lamps,  and  not  a  little  ofidc 
pablic  and  private  economy  of  the  ancients  has  been  illuetrated  b^  ihem. 
Among  those  in  private  collections  and  public  museums,  are  some  ihl 

Tvere  once  nupeoded  in  temples,  others  that  iiluminnted  the'-' ' 

baths— fhat  decorated  the  banqueting-roonia  of  wealthy  patrician 
IS  auch  ^  glimmered  in  the  dwellings  of  plebeians;  the  formi 
bonae,  elabotately  wrought  and  enriched,  the   latter  mostlj^  of  eir"- 
mra.    The  lertil^  of  conception  displayed  in  these  uieosiN  is  woodl 
AH  naturs  teemsto  baV*  been  ransacked  for  devicM,  and  in  jaodil 


<> 


«  Pttmpifrom  Kircher. 

hem,  the  imaginatioriB  of  the  JesignerB  rBD  perfectly  wild 
Tc  in  iheir  fiiriris  anii  decoratloihS  exi^uisiicly  chasie,  othe 
Jid  some  are  nbscene.  There  is  one  of  bronze  on  which  an  inillvidiial  ia 
«|)fvseiiird  blowing  ihe  flame  with  his  mouth,  as  in  the  act  of  kinilhng  » 
ira;  and  in  another  the  artist  has  introduced,  as  an  npjiropriale  frnliellieh- 
nrnl,  a  person  [lerfiirming  the  aame  operation  with  a  [lair  nf  belhiws,  of 
irecisfly  the  same  form  as  those  in  our  kitchens.  No,  108  is  a  figure  of 
hja  lamp,  from  the  dth  volume  of  Montfaucon's  Aiiiti|uitieB. 


s  worked,  and  ' 


An  example  of  the  application  of  such  bellows  as  atmospheric  pumpe 
hat  already  been  gi*en,  page  207.  The  ttdjoining  figure  (No.  109)  is  copied 
from  Kircher's  Mundus  Subterraneus,  torn,  i.,  p.  230,  Amsterdam,  1665  ; 
it  r«pre«ents  two  large  bellows  employed  as  sucking  and  forcing  pumps, 
being  worked  by  a  water  wheel,  to  the  axis  of  which  the  crank  repre- 
seoted  wu  attached. 

Bellows  like  the  last  and  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  were  among  an- 
cient devices  for  ventilating  mines  :  the  various  modes  nf  adapting  them 
to  the  purpose  may  be  adduced  as  another  example  of  their  analogy  lo 
piimj)!.  Sometimes  they  were  used  to  force  down  fresh  air  in  sufficient 
qillinuties  to  render  the  impure  and  stagnant  atmosphere  below  respira- 
Ue;  at  others  they  drew  the  foul  air  up.  In  the  first  case,  tliey  were 
plact^  near  the  tnouih  of  the  shaft,  a  pipe  was  attached 
continued  down  to  the  place  where  the  miner 
lows  wei^  put  in  motion,  currants  of  fresh 
Utter  caie,  the  pipe  was  connected  Ui  the  opei 
|a  the  aspirating  valve,  through  which  the  i 

Aifn  expelled  out  of  the   nozzle  ;  but   in   this  case  an  expiring  vaJve 
Kquirea   in  the  nozzle,  opening  outwards   to  prevent  air  from   ent 
through  it  when  the  bellows  were  again  distended.    The  same  resuli 
fORietinies  obtained  in  the  following  manner  :     An  opening  wa,t  made  and 
covered   by  a  valve   in  the  upper   board  instead  of  the   lower  one,  and 
when  the   bellows  were  distended,  the 
which  was  attached  to  the  nozzle,  and  i 
covered  by  the   flap  when  the  bellows  i 
presenting  these  and  other' applications  < 

Goguet  observes  that  draft  furnaces  n 
b<U  beliows  were  not.  We  should  suppose 
dlQ  advantages  of  an  artificial  blast  must  hi 


re  air  rushed  up  the   pipe 
:pelled  through  the  opening 
eral  figure 


f  bellows 


lably 


1 

I 

A 


Piatan  Betlova. 


of  fire,  a 

1.  sack,  a 


[Bookin. 


'aU>i  led  tu  the  use  of  the  rnouth  lo  blow  ii,  tlien  the 

(ubseijuenlly  a  slit  ur  valve  id  liie  latter,  wiiulii  Tullow  u 

>ary  setjuotjue ;   anil  long  before  llie  ideit  of  increasing  fhi 

wily  of  ht'at  by  flues  or  chimneys  could  have  been   thought  ot     Nb 

ral  occurrence  could   have   ltd   to   the  inveiiiion  of  l}iese   before  tbe 

other,  nor  has  ihera,  as  yet,  lieen  founJ  any  account  or  represettuiioli  (J 

draft  furnaces  of  eijual  anlii^aity  with  those  of  bellow*. 


CHAPTER     II. 


clau  Cliili'H — CblDI 


>r  La  Uirr,  ih>  cjUndrtol  wa. 


I  Belhun ;  tlMtl  in  wui 


scribed  in  the  last  chapter  are  all  fbrtned  of  lenlLei  or 
akiiis,  and  are  obvious  modiiicntionB  of  the  primitive  bag  or  sack;  ibe 
wooden  ends  of  some  of  them  being  adopted  merely  to  facOhatn  thw 
distension  and  collupeion.  Prom  the  simplicity  of  their  coneimctian  laA 
general  efliciency  they  sfill  tetn* 
place  in  our  workshops  a.-ad  ihrdl- 
ings,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  beiiij 
ri'placed  by  modern  Bubnitaia: 
but  the  ingenuity  of  ancienl  belbwt 
makers  was  not  eKbausted  on  the**, 
for  they  had  others,  differing  ho* 
in  form,  materials  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion ;  vik;  pitlon  iellotrt;  nnohinc* 
idenljca]  with  cylindrical  forrii^ 
pumps.  At  what  time  fbese  wen 
first  devised  we  have  d->  sccouh; 
but  as  they  are  described  by  Vm» 
vins,  in  his  account  of  hydnitli*» 
^ns,  without  the  slighleai  iMlB- 
tion  of  their  being  then  of  ntM 
dale,  they  may  safely  bp  dlMtS 
among^  those  invemions,  the  oiim 
of  which  is  too  remote  to  be  oil- 
covered. 

No.  1 10  represents  a  person  wor4- 
ing  two  of  thetn  to  sawly  wind  fcf 
a  water  organ,  from  Bat-ban>'«  Vi- 
truvins.  Venice,  1567.  Tht'ykrenitr 
siantially  the  same  u  those  6(;nrtd 
by  Perraull  and  Newton  in  th« 
Miuurgia  Universalis,  (torn,  ii,  3MJ 


Thap.  8.]  Pi9tam  BeUowt  of  Mindanao.  245 

The  blower,  by  alternately  raising  one  piston  and  depressing  the  other, 
lumped  air  into  a  large  reservoir:  this  was  an  open  vessel  inverted 
nto  another  containing  water,  and  as  tlie  air  accumulated  in  the  fbi-mer, 
he  liquid  was  gradually  displaced  and  rose  in  the  latter,  as  in  a  gas 
lolder.  It  was  the  constant  pressure  exerted  by  this  displaced  water 
diat  urged  the  air  through  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  whenever  the  valves  for 
its  admission  were,  opened.  The  question,  perhaps  may  be  asked,  Why 
£d  the  ancients  prefer  these  bellows  in  their  organs  to  those  ibi-med  of 
leather  and  boards,  such  as  are  figured  at  Nos.  105,  108,  109  ?  Probably 
because  the  pressure  required  to  be  overcome  in  forcing  air  into  the  reser- 
voirs was  graater  than  the  form  and  mateiials  of  the  latter  could  safely 
bear.  It  is  very  obvious  from  the  brief  description  of  the  piston  bellows 
of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  calculated  to  produce  much  stronger  blasts 
than  could  be  obtained  from  those  made  of  leather.  Vitruvius  informs  us 
diat  the  cylinders  and  valves  were  made  of  brasM,  and  the  pistons  were 
§Kuralely  fumed  and  covered  (or  packed)  with  strips  of  unshorn  sheep- 
duns.     They  seem  to  have  been  perfect  condensing  air-pumps. 

A  figure  of  an  ancient  hydraulic  organ  is  preserved  on  a  medal  of  Val- 
odman :  two  men,  one  on  each  side,  are  represented  as  pumping  and 
SMening  to  its  music.  This  medal  is  engraved  in  the  third  volume  of 
Ibntfiuxcon's  Antiquities,  (plate  26,)  but  the  piston  rods  only  are  in  sight ; 
Aetop  of  the  cylinders  being  level  with  the  base  on  which  the  blowers 
Mud. 

As  piston  bellows  were  known  in  the  old  world,  it  might  be  supposed 
Aey  Woald  still  be  employed  in  those  parts  of  the  East  where  the  arts 
ad  costoms  of  former  ages  have  been  more  or  less  reli^ously  retained. 
Soeh  is  the  fact ;  for  like  other  devices  of  ancient  common  life,  they  are 
■ed  by  several  of  the  half  civilized  trilies  of  Asia  and  Africa — people, 
imong  whom  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  numerous  primitive  contiivances, 
embodied  in  the  same  nido  forms  and  materials  as  they  were  before 
Qreetan  taste  or  Roman  skill  improved  them.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  in- 
cideutal  observations  of  a  few  ti*avelers  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  those  implements  in  modern  days ;  but  when  the  times  arrive 
ibr  voyages  of  discovery  to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  descrihing 
the  machines,  manufactures  and  domestic  utensils  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  earth ;  (undertakings  of  equal  importance  with  any  other,)  these 
bellows  and  their  numerous  modifications  will  furnish  materials  for  a  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  useful  arts  that  will  be  replete  with  interesting 
idbrmation.  As  they  art?  clearly  identified  with  the  forcing-pump,  an 
aeoount  of  some  of  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Dampier  thus  describes  the  bellows  used  by  the  blacksmiths  of  Afm- 
inao.  "  They  are  made  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  about 
ibree  feet  long,  bored  hollow  like  a  pump,  and  set  upright  on  tlie  ground ; 
QB  which  the  fire  itself  is  ma<le.  Near  the  lower  end  there  is  a  small  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  tnink  next  the  fire  made  to  receive  a  pipe  ;  through 
which  the  wind  is  driven  to  the  fire  by  a  great  bunch  of  fine  feathers, 
&itened  to  one  end  of  a  stick,  which  closing  up  the  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
drives  the  air  out  of  tlie  cylinder  ihroupfh  the  pipe.  Two  of  these  trunks, 
or  cylinders,  are  placed  so  nigh  together,  that  a  man  standing  between 
dwm  may  work  them  lioth  at  once,  one  with  each  hand.'**  Here  we  have 
both  the  single  and  double  chambered  forcing-pump ;  and  althoup^h  Dam- 
pier  has  not  noticed  the  valves,  the  instruments  were  certainly  furnished 
vith  them,  or  with  some  contrivance  analogous  to  them,  but  being  out  of 

*  Dampier^  Voysf  es,  i.  332. 
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PiifoH  Bdlotet  o/"  Maitagatcar, 


[BMk4 


eight,  were  left  unnoticed  b^  that  intelligent  Bailor.  The  beUows  nfMoAi- 
giacar,  says  Sounerat,  "  la  composed  of  ihe  hollow  trunks  of  two  mxt 
tied  to^TGiher.  In  the  bottom  there  are  two  iron  funnels,  and  in  the  inmije 
of  each  trunk  a  sucker  furnished  with  roHia,  which  supplies  the  plac«  of 
tow.  The  apprentice,  whose  business  it  is  to  use  this  msLchine,  allernaf«ljr 
sinks  one  oi'  the  suckers  while  he  raises  the  other. "^  Similar  impleioeMi 
are  also  uaed  in  smelting  iron  as  well  as  in  forging  iL  In  the  first  volun* 
of  Ellis's  "  History  of  Matlagoscar,"  Lon.  1838,  there  is  a  reprcsenUliw 
of  two  men  reducing  iron  ore  by  means  of  four  piston  b«Uows.  No.  lU 
U  a  copy. 


The  furnace  is  described  as  a  mere  bole  dug  in  the  ground,  lined  wili 
rude  stonework  and  plastered  with  clay.  It  was  filled  with  alterMit 
layers  of  charcoal  and  ore,  and  covered  hy  a  corneal  roof  of  clay,  a  miO 
opening  being  tcil  al  the  apex.  The  beHows  were  formed  of  the  tnulj 
of  trees,  and  stood  five  feet  above  the  ground,  in  which  they  were  finulj 
imbedded,  The  lower  ends  were  closed  "  air  tight,"  and  a  shun  banbcn 
tube  conveyed  the  wind  from  each  to  the  fire,  aa  represented.  "  A  nit 
sort  of  piston  is  fitted  to  each  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  appttralua  fur  ni*- 
ing  the  wind  is  crimplete."  As  no  mention  is  made  of  valvee  nor  ot  tlw 
openings  through  which  air  entered  the  cylinders,  ii  is  probable  ihal  At 

— :   perforated  for  that  purpose,  and   the   passages   covered  bl 

rds,   a  device   which    ibe  artificcta  « 


rated  for  that  \ 

r  valves   opening  downwards, 


Madagascar  are  acijuuinled  with.  See  No.  114,  Thes*  bellow*  an  «f 
various  sizes,  though  generally  from  4  lo  6  inches  in  diameter.  SitnotiDM 
only  one  id  used,  but  iI  is  then  made  of  larger  dimensions,  and  the  hlowtr 
tfaaiU  and  works  it  with  l)olh  hia  lianda.  To  do  it  conveniently,  he  rwM 
himself  on  a  bank  of  earth.  The  bellows  are  not  always  perpendicakr, 
but  are  inclined  as  figured  in  the  back  ground  oflhe  out. 


*  Sonneisl'i  Voyife),  ii 


3kap.  2.]  SoMthem  Ana  and  Western  Africa.    /  247 

The  blacksmiths  of  Java  use  the  same  kind.  Raffles,  in  his  History  of 
]ui  Island,  (2  vol.  193,)  after  quoting  Dampier's  description  of  the  hel- 
OWB  of  Mindanao,  observes  his  account  "  exactly  corresponds*'  with 
Im  of  Java.  *'The  blacksmiths'  bellows  of  Sumafra,**  says  Mr.  Marsdcn, 
'  are  thus  constructed  :  two  bamboos  of  about  four  inches  diameter  and 
ive  feet  in  length,  stand  perpendicularly  near  the  fire,  open  at  the 
upper  end  and  stopped  below.  About  an  mch  or  two  from  the  bottom  a 
mall  joint  of  bamboo  is  inserted  into  each,  which  serve  as  nozzles,  point- 
iagr  to  and  meeting  at  the  fire.  To  produce  a  stream  of  air,  bunches  of 
Geithera,  or  other  soft  substance,  are  worked  up  and  down  in  the  upright 
tubes  like  the  piston  of  a  pump.  These,  when  pushed  downwards,  force 
(he  air  through  the  small  horizontal  tubes ;  and  by  raising  and  sinking 
etch  alternately,  a  conunual  current  of  air  is  kept  up."^  The  Bas/tee 
Iilmders  use  the  same  kind  of  bellows.^  The  smiths  of  Bali  have  them 
ilio:  "their  instruments  are  few  and  simple,  their  forge  small,  and 
vorked  by  a  pair  of  upright  bellows,  such  as  we  find  described  in  Raf- 
Ih*  Java/**  They  are  not  confined  to  southern  Asia  and  the  Ethiopian 
Azdiipelago,  but  are  used  in  continental  Africa.  **  The  bellows  of  the 
B^po  aidneera  on  the  Gambia,  are  a  thick  reed  or  a  hollow  piece  of  wood, 
ia  which  is  put  a  stick  wound  about  with  feathers,  [a  piston  J  which  by 
■Bfiiiff  of  the  stick,  makes  the  wind.'*' 

Wimout  entering  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  wooden 
beUowiv  k  may  be  inferred  from  the  prccedfing  extracts,  that  such  have 
beni  in  nse  from  remote  times  ;  and  that  the  cylindrical  forcing-pump,  so 
far  as  regards  the  principle  of  its  construction,  is  equally  ancient:  of  this, 
die  instrument  now  to  be  described,  affords  another  indication.  It  is  the 
beOows  c£  the  most  numerous  and  most  singular  of  all  existing  people— 
a  people,  the  wisdom  of  whose  government  has  preserved  them  as  a  na- 
tioQ,mrough  periods  of  time  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
iHUch  still  preserves  them  amidst  the  prostration  by  European  cupidity  of 
Mtfly  all  the  nations  around  them ;  a  people,  too,  who  notwithstanding 
tU  that  our  vanity  may  suggest  to  depreciate,  have  furnished  evidence  of 
ta  excellence  in  some  of  the  arts  that  never  has  been  surpassed.  The 
CUseff,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whom  they  greatly  resemble,  have 
boea  the  instructors  of  Europeans  in  several  of  the  useful  arts;  but  the  pu- 
pilf ,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  have  often  refused  to  acknowledge  the  source 
wbence  many  inventions  possessed  by  them  were  derived,  but  have 
diimed  them  as  their  own :  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  we  need  only 
aemion  printing,  the  inariner's  compasx^  and  gunpaivder. 

Id  the  bellows  of  the  Chinese,  we  perceive  the  characteristic  ingenuity 
tad  originality  of  that  people's  inventions.  A  description  and  figure  of  their 
bellows  were  published  in  London,  1757,  by  Mr.  Chambers,  in  a  work  en- 
(kled  "  Designs  of  Chinese  Buildings,  Furniture,  Dresses,  Machines  and 
Utensils,  from  drawings  made  in  China."  The  following  account  from 
4e  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Chinese  Repository,"  a  very  interesting  work 
published  at  Canton  in  China,  is  substantially  the  same.  "  The  bellows 
nied  by  them  is  very  aptly  called  *  Fung  Se&ng,  *  wind  box,*  and  is 
contained  in  an  oblong  box  about  two  feet  long,  ten  inches  high,  and  six 
Qches  wide.  These  dimensions,  however,  vary  according  to  the  whim  of 
Ae  maker,  and  they  occur  from  eighX  inches,  to  four'feet  or  more  in  length, 
lad  so  of  the  width  and  height.  The  annexed  profile  view  will  give 
•ome  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed." 

'BJstoiy  of  SniDStra,  p.  181.     '  Dampier'^  Voyages,  i.  429.    •  Chinese  Repository^ 

ir,455.    'Ofilvy's  Africa,  Lon.lG70,  p.  366. 
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The  lid  of  llio  box  »Im1i 
u|icin  the  top,  uid  u  «ifl 
cu>D[)y  thick  Ic)  nlbwtk 
workmui  lo  Ubur  upon  i 
'  At  F  J  ikre  two  ant 
holes  each  covered  witb 
valve ;  anti  just  beloi 
tJicm,  St  O  U  ill  the  dir 
mn  of  the  two  cbamheni  an  laiger  holes,  fur  the  eutmncti  uf  rh 
wind  into  the  lower  chuober.  This  part  of  the  betloxvs  is  made  of 
Aid  plaak,  hollowed  into  an  oroid  fonn,  and  is  about  an  iiicli  tiiici 
The  ellapptr  Q  i»  fiute&ed  to  die  badt  nde  of  (he  box,  and  pk^a  hor. 
■tntally  agsinat  the  two  stopaplaoed  near  the  mouth  1.  It  isnudet 
lugh  aa  the  chamber,  and  wben  forced  againat  the  stop,  it  entirely  cImc 
die  pmaage  of  air  bejond.  When  dio  puton  \i  forced  intKrards,  aa  repn 
■anted  in  the  cat,  the  valve  at  F  is  cloaed,  and  th;a  at  J  iis  operH»d ;  an 
thns  the  upper  chamber  ia  cotutantl;  61Ied  with  air.  The  wind  drive 
into  the  lower  chamber  hy  die  jaatoa  nrgea  the  clapper  G  ngvn&t  tb 
■Cop,  and  if  conaeqnendv  forced  out  at  Smooth.  TheHtrearu  ofurisnnii 
term|ited,t>ut  not  equable,  thongh  in  die  large  ones  die  inequali^  ishanU 
pAoeivedL  An  iron  tube  is  sometiBiea  attadied  to  the  mou  ih  winch  led 
to  die  furnace,  and  in  odier  caaea  the  mondi'  ioelf  is  made  of  iron."  Tl 
Cluueao  generally  oae  them  in' an  inclined  whorizonial  position,  Avqitend 
making  lue  of  the  upper  aide  aa  a  wor^  bench.  In  the  ti^re  (and  iti 
one  given  by  Chambers)  two  rods  are  connected  to  the  pisttHi  to  pa>H 
it  from  apringing  when  used :  this  appears  to  be  the  pnctioe  wiib  re^ 
to  diose  of  lai^  dimensions.  In  small  ones  a  ungle  rod  is  aomwtiinea  hH 
and  the  chamber  is  cylindrical  In  the  collection  of  M.-  Bertin,  (aTnaa 
Bumatcr  and  secretary  of  state  in  the  fonoer  pan  of  the  last  eentnn 
which  contained  "  about  400  cri^nal  dr«winga,  made  at  Fekin,  af  i 
Alts  and  manufactures  of  China  "a  portable  ami  riagjeaetimg  beUanniJ 
repreaented  a*  in  the  next  figure.* 

"Thia  iueiruiMut  ■ 
maale  1^  a  box  i 
which  is  ft  nstoo,  a 
conatmeted'  uet  w^ 
it  is  dranrn  ont  bdU 
the  vaonnm  whieli  its! 
eaaons  in  die  box  nski 
the  air  rush,  in  with  gre» 
impetuosity  throu^  i 
lateral  opening,  la  whid 
ft  sucker  fa  valve]  a  ti 
fixed ;  and  'wben  die  pi» 
ton  rotuma  id  au  inrene 
direction,     the     suckei 

^     Ho-ltl.    CMM.SiMteMI'x.u'Tl.tn.  [valvel  closee  ttwslf,  wd 

he  air  is  feroed  out  by  the  opposite  extremity."     Navareite  prcfcmid  tb« 
^Cbini.il*CnMoaM^A^*c,  tnmlaiadfteHlhartaBA.   Lik  IIH  i  ^  i.  IT. 
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Chineie  bellows  to  the  European  one,  he  said  it  was  more  commodiouB 
and  efficient.^  It  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  Java,  having  been  intro- 
dnced  firom  China.^ 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  written,  we  have  examined  two 
bellows  from  China,  in  the  splendid  ''Chinese  Collection'*  in  Philadelphia. 
Obe  of  them  belonged  to  a  traveling  blacksmith.  It  is  formed  of  a  cylin- 
drical joint  of  bamboo,  2^  feet  in  length,  and  between  five  and  six  inches 
jitineler.  The  piston  rod  is  a  wire  {  or  §  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  small 
nmlet  handle.  Air  is  admitted  through  a  cluster  of  five  or  six  small  holes 
Beach  end,  which  are  covered  in  the  inside  by  paper  Haps:  these  are  the 
Unction  valves,  marked  J  F  in  No.  1 12.  Along  one  side  of  the  bellows 
i  strip  of  wood  2^  inches  wide  and  1^  thick,  is  secured  by  what  appears 
to  he  eight  small  Uiumb  screws,  and  the  junction  made  tight  by  cement  or 
w%x;  this  projecting  piece  i*esembles  those  on  the  sides  of  high  pressure 
ttsim-engine  cylinders,  and  is  intended  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  its 
isterior  being  hollowed  into  a  passage  for  the  wind  when  expelled  by  the 

rm  from  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  A  short  metallic  tube  conveys 
wind  from  the  middle  of  this  piece  to  the  furnace  as  in  No.  1 12.  The 
•ids  of  the  bellows  are  secured  from  splitting  by  two  thin  and  narrow 
■on  hoops,  and  at  one  place  a  small  clamp  is  driven  across  a  crack,  as  is 
lOBetnnes  practiced  in  mending  wooden  bowls.  The  instrument  rescm- 
Uai  the  one  in  the  last  figure,  but  is  double  acting:  the  figure  of  the  artist 
aooompanying  it  is  seated  on  the  ground  and  works  it  with  one  hand  while 
k  affiends  the  fire  with  the  other. 

The  other  bellows  consists  of  .along  box  like  the  one  figured  at  No.  112. 
Ron  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  confined  in  a  glass  case,  and  per- 
tiwon  to  examine  its  interior  having  been  politely  accorded,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  some  particulars  that  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
pomished  account  of  these  instruments  that  has  fallen  in  our  way.  It  is 
nrenty-two  inches  long,  seven  deep,  and  five  wide,  made  of  thin  boards 
tf  a  species  of  fir  and  extremely  light :  the  sides  and  ends  arc  dovetailed 
togedier ;  and  the  bottom  appeared  to  be  intended  to  slide  over  the  sides, 
bring  strips  projecting  from  it  and  no  pins  or  nails  visible  ;  this  arrange- 
ment enables  a  person  to  examine  the  interior,  and  to  replace  or  repair  the 
Tdvei,  &c.  with  great  facility.  The  boards  of  which  the  machine  is  made 
ire  of  a  uniform  thickness  (about  f  of  an  inch)  except  the  top,  which  is 
1}  inches.  The  reason  for  this  extra  thickness  was  perceived  as  soon  as 
k  was  removed,  (it  was  secured  to  the  sides  and  ends  by  long  wooden 

CI,)  for  a  deep  and  wide  groove  is  made  through  its  whole  lengtli  with 
exception  of  ^  of  an  inch  at  each  end,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  groove 
t  pissage  is  cut  at  right  angles  to  it  through  one  side  for  the  air  to  pass 
nto  the  tuyere.  Upon  the  removal  of  this  thick  cover,  the  inside  of  the 
kx  was  not  exposed,  for  another  thin  one  was  found  inserted  within  the 
■det,  and.  flush  with  their  edges.  This  was  a  board  slipped  between  the 
■det  and  resting  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  piston,  having  two  openings, 
one  at  each  end,  which  coincided  with  the  groove  in  the  outer  cover,  (the 
imier  cover  is  represented  by  the  line  H  O  in  No.  112 ;)  hence  tha  wind 
■  driven  by  the  piston  alternately  through  each  opening  into  the  groove, 
tad  by  the  action  of  the  valve  in  the  middle  of  the  latter,  is  compelled 
pass  into  the  tuyere.  This  valve  is  represented  at  G  in  No.  112, 
from  an  inspection  of  that  cut,  it  will  be  apparent  tliat  some  contri- 
oe  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wind 
whan  toned  fiom  one  end  of  the  bellows,  from  passing  along  the  groove 

^Histoin  Gintela,  Tom.  viii.  106.    «  Raffles'  Java.  ii.  m 
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into  the  other  end :  it  consists  of  a  narrow  piece  of  hard  wood  of  the 
depth  as  the  groove,  and  of  a  length  that  rather  exceeds  the  width  of 
the  groove.  A  hole  is  drilled  through  one  end  and  a  pin  driven  tfarongli 
it  into  the  solid  part  of  the  cover,  so  that  it  turns  freely  on  this  pin,  ai4 
closes  and  opens  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  the  wind  into  the  tuyere.  It 
is  driven  hy  the  wind  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston  against  the  oppQiiti 
cheek  of  the  groove,  and  thus  prevents  the  wind  from  passing  ilfp  tfas 
other  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  at  G  in  No.  112.  It  is  surprisiDg  how. 
easily  this  valve  plays  although  its  upper  and  lower  edges  rub  against  tfas 
surfaces  of  the  two  covers — a  triflbg  movement  of  the  piston  drives  k 
against  the  cheek,  and  occasions  a  snapping  sound  somewhat  like  tkst 
from  the  contact  of  metal. 

When  the  inner  cover  was  raised  out  of  its  place,  the  piston  and  indue* 
tion  valves  were  exposed  to  view,  and  the  simplicity  and  efKdency  of 
these  parts  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest :  the  two  valves  are  mere  flkps 
of  paper,  glued  at  their  lowtr  edges  to  the  under  side  of  the  opening 
and  hence  they  stand  nearly  perpendicular,  instead  of  being  suspended  from 
above ;  the  slightest  impulse  of  air  closed  them.  The  piston  is  half  n 
inch  thick,  but  is  reduced  at  the  edges  to  a  quarter  of  one  ;  it  appears  to 
be  formed  of  two  thin  pieces  which,  united,  are  equal  in  thickness  to  thst 
mentioned ;  and  between  them  are  inserted  two  small  sheets  of  nioderatdy 
stiff  paper,  which  project  an  inch  over  every  side.  The  part  that  pn^ 
jects  is  folded  at  the  corners  and  turned  over  the  edges  of  the  piston; 
one  sheet  being  turned  one  way,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  so  that  what 
the  piston  is  moved,  the  air  presses  the  paper  against  the  sides  of  the  bcl> 
lows  and  renders  the  piston  perfectly  tight,  on  the  same  principle  as  thi 
double  cupped  leathers  of  fire-engines  and  other  forcing-pumps ;  and  it 
the  same  time  without  any  perceptible  increase  of  friction.  The  two  pit- 
ton  rods  are  half  inch  square,  and  work  through  holes  in  one  end  of  the 
box  without  any  stufHng-box.  The  whole  machine  is  of  wood,  except 
the  paper  for  the  piston  and  valves.  Although  the  instrument  appears  to 
be  a  rectangular  box,  it  is  not  exactly  so,  the  bottom  being  a  little  wider 
than  the  top. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  application  of  piston  bellows  to 
raise  water,  since  they  arc  perfect  models  of^our  atmospheric  and  forcing* 
pumps.     Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked  are  not  the  Chinese  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  latter  Mn  reply  to  this  question,  it  may  be  observed :  1. 
That  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  people,  it  is  not  certain  thst 
such  machines  have  not  been,  and  are  not  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
interior  of  that  great  empire.     2.  That  custom,  and  probably  experience^ 
have  induced  them,  in  common  with  other  nations  of  the  Oriental  world, 
to  give  the  preference  to  more  simple  devices — to  their  chain  pump,  bam- 
boo wheel,  occ.,  a  preference  which  we  know  is  in  some  instances  based 
on  solid  grounds:  for  example,  the  chain  pump  as  used  by  them,  raises 
more  water  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  than  any  atmospheric  or  for^ 
ing-pimip,  if  placed  under  the  same  circumstances.     And  as  for  the  nom 
or  bamboo  wheel,  which  driven  by  a  current,  raises  water  night  and  day, 
and  from  20  to  50  feet,  we  arc  told  that  it  answers  the  purpose  "as  eooh 
pletely  as  the  most  complicated  European  machine  could  do;  and  I  will 
answer  for  it  [says  Van  Braam]  that  it  does  not  occasion  an  expense  of 
ten  dollars."  3.  A  circumstance  connected  with  one  of  their  ancaent  as  well 
as  modern  scenic  representations,  shows  that  when  xheforchg  at  spoutiitf 
of  water  is  required,  their  artists  are  at  no  loss  for  devices  to  effect  it ;  sod 
that,  too,  under  very  unusual  circumstances.    One  of  the  pantomimes  pe^ 
formed  at  Pekin  is  the  "  Marriage  of  the  Sea  with  the  Lamd:*    TIm 
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latter  divinity  made  a  display  of  his  wealth  and  productions,  such  as  dra- 
gons, elephants,  tigers,  eagles,  ostriches,  chestnut  and  pine  trees,  &c. 
The  OredM,  on  the  other  hand,  collected  whales,  dolphins,  porpoises  and 
odier  sea  monsters,  together  with  ships,  rocks,  shells,  &c.,  "  ail  these  ob- 
jects were  represented  by  performei*s  concealed  under  cloths,  and  who 
^yed  their  parts  admirably.  The  two  assemblages  of  productions,  ter- 
rastrtaPand  marine,  made  the  tour  of  the  stage,  and  then  opened  right  and 
I8k  to  leave  room  for  an  immense  whalo,  which  placed  itself  directly 
before  the  emperor,  and  tjnnUed  out  several  Jiogshcads  of  watcr^  which 
hmndated  the  spectators  who  were  in  the  pit."'  As  both  the  water  and 
forcing  apparatus  were  contained  within  the  moving  figure,  we  can  only 
imac^ine  the  jets  to  have  been  produced  by  means  of  piston  or  bellows 
fercing-pumps,  or  something  analogous  to  them— or  by  air  condcrised  in 
one  or  more  vessels  containing  water,  like  soda  fountains.  4.  If  Chinese 
lids  never  discovered  a  source  of  amusement  in  the  application  of  their 
bellows  (some  of  which  are  only  eight  incites  long)  as  squirts  or  pumps, 
diey  must  differ  essentially  from  lads  of  odier  nations — a  position  that  few 
judges  of  human  nature  would  admit«  Boys  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
the  mischievous  youngsters  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  doubtless 
of^en  derived  as  much  pleasure  from  annoying  one  another  with  water 
ejected  from  these  implements,  as  those  of  Europe  and  this  country  do 
with  similar  devices.  Such  an  application  of  them  was  sure  to  be  found 
out  by  boys,  if  by  no  one  else,  whether  the  bellows-pump  originated 
in  this  manner  or  not,  may  be  uncertain,  but  several  useful  discoveries 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  much  the  same  way  :  it  was  a  youth  who 
dnnged  the  whole  character  of  the  steam-engine,  by  giving  it  that  feature 
apon  which  its  general  utility  depends — his  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  a 
Idve  of  play,  rendered  it  self-acting. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  bellows  is  a  subject  of  much  interest.  It 
may  have  been  the  instrument  which  Anacharsis  introduced  into  Greece,  it 
having,  perhaps,  been  employed  by  his  countrymen,  the  ancient  Scythians, 
aa  well  as  by  their  descendants,  Uie  modem  Tartars.  If  it  has  been  in 
Yuc,  as  supposed,  from  times  anterior  to  Grecian  and  Roman  eras,  the 
drigin  of  the  pump  in  the  second  century  B.  C.  can  hardly  be  sustained; 
for  when  the  induction  valves  of  one  of  these  bellows  are  placed  in  water, 
(as  we  suppose  has  occasionally  been  done  ever  since  its  invention,)  it  is 
then  the  "  water  forcer**  of  Ctesibius ;  and  if  pipes  be  connected  to  F  and 
J,  (No.  112,)  and  their  orifices  placed  in  a  liquid,  the  apparatus  becomes 
die  double  acting  pump  of  La  Hire.  But  what  may  be  surprising  to  some 
persons,  its  construction  is  identical  with  that  of  the  steam-engine ;  for  let 
It  be  furnished  with  a  crank  and  fly  wheel  to  regulate  the  movements  of 
its  piston,  and  with  apparatus  to  open  and  close  its  valves,  dien  admit 
iteam  through  its  nozzle,  and  it  becomes  the  double  acting  engine  of  fioul- 
Con  and  Watt.  Again,  connect  its  induction  orifices  to  a  receiver,  and  it 
becomes  an  exhausting  air-pump;  apply  its  nozzle  to  the  same  vessel,  and 
ft  is  a  condensing  one.  The  most  perfect,  blowing  machine,  and  the  chef 
^esmttre  of  modern  modifications  of  the  pump,  are  also  its  fac-similes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  have  other  kinds  of  bellows,  or  differ- 
ent modes  of  working  these.  Boll,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  embassy 
in  1730,  says  that  he  was  lodged  in  a  village  twelve  miles  from  Pekin  in 
a  cook's  house,  which  ^ve  hiin  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  customs  of 
die  people  even  on  trifling  occasions :  "  My  landlord,"  he  observes,  "  be- 
ing m  his  shop,  I  paid  him  a  visit,  whore  I  found  six  ketdes  placed  in  a 
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row  on  fiiniHoeB,  having  s  separate  opening  under  each  of  tbem  & 
ceiviag  the  fael,  which   consUted  of  a  few  email   sticks   Mud   Btraiir,] 
hit  pulling  a  tJiong,  he  blew  a  pair  of  lietlows  which  mnde  nil  hi*  h 
boil  in  a  very  short  time."=    Like  other  Asiatics,  the  Chinese  have 
hiv  a  variety  of  these  instrumcnLg.     The  van,  or   winnowing  t 
which  we  have  received  from  tliem,  is  a  rotary  bellows.     Sec  : 
of  this  volume. 

Various  rotary  bellows  are  described  by  Agricola,  as  employed  h 
Tentilation  of  mines,  and  worked  by  men  with  crnnka,  and  in  one  iiManM 
by  a  horse  treodirtg  on  the  periphery  of  a.  wheel.''  Rotary  blowing 
machines  have  been  represented  as  of  more  recent  origin,  but  tliey  tin  IB 
all  probability  of  great  antintiity.  The  Spaninrds  introduced  them  intft 
Peru  as  early  aa  1515,  to  reduce  the  silver  ores,  bat  ihcy  were  soon  oliBn- 
doned.*     For  rotai^  pumps,  see  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  hook. 

We  are  indebted  for  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  artaof 
various  islanders  of  the  Indian  ocean  to  Mr.  William  Clark  of  rkilsdc)- 
phia,  who,  besides  spending  several  yeat^  in  whaling  voyages,  rcaided 
two  years  in  Southern  Africa,  The  vessel  to  which  hf  was  attuchcd  hav- 
ing on  one  occasion  touched  on  the  coast  of  MadagBscnr,  some  tiotire 
smiths  Wei's  found  using  bellows  that  excited  particular  attention ;  aom 
were  cylindrical,  being  formed  of  bored  logs,  others  were  stjuarc  trunks, 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  five  feel  long ;  bill  the  intemil 
construction  of  both  was  the  same.  The  ship's  carpenter  was  permitted 
to  open  one.  It  was  composed  of  four  plailks  that  had  been  split  ftttni 
trees,  the  insides  shaved  smooth  and  straight,  and  the  whole  put  togetllM 
with  wooden  pins  instead  of  noils  or  screws.  It  was  divided  into  IWc 
parts  by  a  partition  or  disk,  which  was  permanently  secured  in  its  pisoe, 
(shown  at  A  in  the  annexed  cut,)  where,  like  a  piston,  it  occupiod  \ht 
entire  space  across.  On  one  side  of  the  trunk,  and 
opposite  tlio  edge  of  A,  an  opening  was  madJe  for 
the  insertion  of  the  tube  0  that  conveyed  the  wbd 
to  the  fire,  the  edge  of  A  at  this  place  being  foath«» 
ed,  and  a  small  projecting  piece  added  to  it,  in 
order  to  direct  the  current  of  air  from  eidier  side 
of  the  partition  into  C.  An  opening  was  made  id 
the  centre  of  A,  through  which  a  smooth  pistin 
rod  B,  iilayed ;  two  pisloiis  or  bnnrds,  1*  P,  owto- 
rately  litted  to  Work  m  the  irunk,  were  aitarbi^d 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  partition  to  B  ;  tlict 
tons  were  perfomtcd,  and  the  openings  c- 
flaps  or  valves  like  those  of  a  cuminoii  pomp  bi>i, 
but  the  upper  one  was  secured  to  the  under  ndc 
of  the  piston  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Tb«  trtui 
rested  on  four  short  pieces  of  wood  pegged  to  tt 
In  some,  holes  were  made  at  the  lowi^r  pan  liir 
the  admission  of  air.  These  bellows  wen:  then)- 
fore  double  acting,  and  consequently  one  nf  ihtiM 
was  equal  in  its  eBecis  to  two  of  ihuse  reprcsml4!d 
at  No.  Ill,  which  drive  thr  sir  out  only  uti  i]»e  de- 
scent of  the  piston,  whercafl  thi'so  forced  it  iuKiilie 
fire  both  on  ascending  and  descendioK-  Thm, 
wiien  the  blower  raised  tlie  rod  H,  the  nap  tml/i 
lower  piston  clust^d,  and  the  air  in  ihu  divi 
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ilw  mink  wu  expelled  through  C ;  U  ll|e  siune  time  the  flnp  of  the  upper 
ptBton  was  opeuuil  by  its  own  weight  and  the  air  passing  through  it,  niid 
nn  die  descent  of  R  all  the  air  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  was  i'orcod 
I'-'  the  tiru  in  like  manner!  hence  an  uninterrupted,  though  not  an  equable 
It  nf  iviiid  was  kept  up.  The  whole  apparatus  was  of  wood  except 
tians,  which  were  pieces  of  green  hide  rendered  pliable  hy  working 
^lii-tn  m  the  bands  ;  and  they  were  prevented  from  opening  tog  lar  by 
r  alips  of  thi!  same  material  pegged  over  them.  There  was  no 
■  to  the  pistons,  but  tliey  were  raoveil  with  great  rapidity. 
D  bellows  art!  diiferent  frnm  those  described  by  Dampier,  Sonnerat 
'  ,  OS  used  in  Uie  snine  island ;  but  they  servo  to  csorroborute  a  k- 
t  has  been  made  by  several  trarolers,  via:  tliftt  tlie  negroes  of 
parti  in  poageasiait  of  a  great  variety  of  those  instruments.     The  one 

_  1 :i._j  jg  ^  jjjig  specimen  of  clieir  ingenuity,  for  there  can  bo  little 

iriginal  with  them — it  evidently  is  not   derived  from  tlie 

g  bellows  of  China,  nor  can  it  have  been  procured  from  Burope, 

g  of  the  kind  has,  we  believe,  ever  been  used  there.    It  is  the 

V  that  we  have  met  with  having  valves  in  the  pistons. 

"  Kily  be  observed  that  daxih\e  yiumpt  have  been  made  on  the 

There  is  one  figured  by  Belidor  in  the  second  volume  of 

Hydraulique,  which  diffei^  from  Uie  above  figure  only  in 

:  piston  rods  connected  together  by  a  frame  on  the  outside 

-,  instead  of  one  long  one  working  through  the  disk. 

ig>u'proofd  could  possibly  be  adduced  of  the  anoiony  between 

bellows,  than  what  the  figures  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter 

I  thji  part  of  the   subject  we  were  induced  to  refer 

,  of  the  old  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  in  hopes  of  find- 

of  the  pump  in  the  instruments  employed  to  urge  air 

but,  strange  as  it  will  appear  to  modem  mechanics,  they 

been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  bellows.     This,  if  true,  is  a 

'■  and,  considering  the  extent  to  which  they  practiced  the 

■ that  is  uncxnmpWd  in  the  hiatory  of  the  world.    It 

citable  with  the  opinion  of  their  oriental  ori^; 

::  how  emigrants  or  descendants  of  emigrants 

could  have  been  ignorant  of  this  simple  instrument  which  ha« 

another  on  that  continent  from  the  earliest  ti 


,  Mwtiich  i*  still  employed  iiy  the  rudest  tribes  tliere,  and  also  in  all  those 
Bwis  whence  thu  curly  Penivians  are  supposed  to  hove  come.  The  bel- 
liiwj  ifl  common  almoal  as  the  hammer,  from  the  peninsoiar  of  Malacca  to 
tOunpscbatkn,  and  from  the  Phillippiiie  islands  to  those  of  Japan. 
too,  it  is  used  in  great  variety  and  by  people  whose  progress  in 
(u  behind  that  of  the  ancient  smiths  of  America. 

is  known  respecring  the  mechanical  implements  of  Mexican 

workmen  and  of  their  processes,  and  yet  but  three  centuries 

since  llie  tatter  were  in  full  operation  I      We  are  not  aware 

Ic  tool  has  been  preserved,  much  leas  their  modes  of  manufac- 

ia  this  much  to  lx^  wondered  at  when  the  spirit  that  animated 

considered — it  was  the  acquisition  of  gold,  not  the  tools 

working  it,  that  ihcy  hud  in  view ;  and  had  it  not  been 

amount  of  bullion  which   they  found  worked  into  va- 

it«D»ils,  we  should  scarcely  have  ever  heard  of  the  latter; 

i.trorkmanship  on  some  of  them,  exceeded  the  value  of  the  metal. 
are  errors  iti  tlie  accounts  of  early  writers  on  the  arts  and  ap. 
old  American  mochanica  is  unquestionable,  and  among  th«ja 
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may  bo  mentioned  that  whicli  confined  the  mateiiab  of  their  entdiig  Oh 
^  strumcnts  to  obsidian  and  other  stones ;  whereaa  it  is  now  ocrtun  dtat 

they  had  chisels,  &c.  of  bronze  or  alloys  of  copper  aod  tin ;  and  prolnfily 
of  a  similar  composition  to  those  of  Egyptian  workmen.  As  for  oeDowi^ 
it  was  no  easy  task  (supposinc^  it  had  Men  undertaken  by  die  old  .hiili^ 
rians  of  Mexico  and  Peru)  to  determine  positively  that  they  were  wlwlwt 
throughout  those  extensive  countries.  To  ascertain  what  tools  were  itf 
were  not  used,  required  something  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  people.  Before  a  stranger  could  speak  decidedly  on  the  subject  of 
bellows,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  become  familiar  "with  their  nodei 
of  working  the  metals,  by  frequently  visiting  tliem  in  their  woricshops  tU 
dwellings;  and,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  lanraage,  maknvii- 
quiries  respecting  the  tools  and  details  of  the  processes  adopted  by  aitatts 
of  distant  tribes ;  for  bellows  might  be  used  to  a  hihitcd  extent  in  one 
oountryi  and  (from  variety  in  the  ores,  articles  manufactured  or  costohi 
of  workmen)  not  at  all  in  another.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  hnt 
been  any  efforts  made  to  collect  information  of  this  kind  by  the  eoft- 
querors — its  value  was  not  appreciated  by  them  or  by  their  immrditti 
successors,  and  hence  the  opportunity  was  neglected  and  could  never  be 
recalled ;  for  other  historians  agree  with  Clavigero,  that  the  wondetfid 
arts  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  founders  were  soon  last,  "  by  the  de> 
basement  of  the  Indians  and  the  indolent  negleCt  of  the  Spaniards."  Bven 
Garcilasso,  although  a  native  Indian,  by  his  mother's  side,  does  not  seem 
to  have  possessed  any  particular  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  working  die 
nietals :  he  derived  his  information  from  Acosta,  to  whoso  worit  he  reftn 
his  readers. 

But  what  arc  the  proofs  that  bellows  were  unknown  to  the  subjecti  of 
Manco  Canec  and  Motezuma  1  The  principal  one  is  derived  fram  dior 
fusing  meu  •«  without  them:  they  kept  their  mmaces  in  blast,  it  is  alledged, 
by  the  breath  )f  a  number  of  men  who  blew  on  the  fl'^s  through  tubes  of 
bamboo.  That  this  was  often  practiced  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  it  wis 
the  general  custom  is  admitted ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they 
had  no  contrivances  for  producing  artificial  blasts :  this  will  appear  fttn 
the  practice  of  oriental  gold  and  silver  smiths,  both  of  ancient  and  modeoi 
times.  The  fusion  of  gold  and  silver  with  blowing  tubes  is  a  device  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  like  all  ancient  customs  relating  to  the  useful  arts,  it  is  stSl 
practiced  by  the  Hindoos,  Malays,  Ceylonese,  Persians  and  other  Asiatics; 
and  also  by  Egyptians  and  numerous  African  tribes.  The  goldsmiths  of 
Sumatra,  Mr.  Marsden  observes,  ''in  general  use  no  hdfoyfifhut  blow  the 
fire  with  their  mouths  through  a  joint  of  bamboo ;  and  if  the  quand^  of 
metal  to  be  melted  is  considerable,  three  or  four  persons  sit  round  the  fiir- 
nace,  which  is  an  old  broken  kwali,  or  iron  pot,  and  blow  together :  tt 
Padang  alone,  where  the  manufacture  is  more  considerable,  they  have 
adopted  the  Chinese  bellows."*  We  have  already  described  the  single 
and  also  a  double  acting  bellows  of  these  people;  besides  which  they  hare 
that  of  China,  and  yet  it  seems  that  all  tlie  working  goldsmiths  of  the  comi- 
try,  except  those  of  a  single  town,  still  melt  their  metal  as  the  Mexicsiu 
and  the  Peruvians  did  :  hence  the  mere  fact  of  the  old  smiths  of  these  con- 
tinents using  blowpipes  to  fuse  metal,  is  no  more  a  proof  of  their  igno- 
rance of  bellows,  than  the  like  practice  is  of  modem  Asiatics  being  sliO 
ignorant  of  them. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  err  respecting  a  knowledge  of  beUows  in  fw- 
mer  times,  by  inferences  drawn  from  the  use  of  blowpipes.    In  the  oldest 

*  History  of  Sumatra,  179. 
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noniiineDts  of  Egypt  (those  of  Bcni  Hassan)  the  latter  are  represented  in 
tiie  remote  age  of  Osirtasen,  1700  B.  C.  which  to  a  superficial  observer 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  former  were  then  unknown ;  but  a 
dose  examination  of  the  sculptures  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion, 
■inoo  blowing  tubes  are  also  figured  long  after  the  reign  of  Thothmes  in 
whose  time  bellows  were  certainly  common."  Again,  on  the  last  day  of 
dw  feast  of  Tabernacles,  tlie  Jews  were  allowed  by  rabbinical  precepts 
Id  light  one  fire  from  another,  but  not  to  strike  new  fire  from  stone  or 
BMtal,  nor  to  quench  it,  although  to  save  their  goods,  "  nor  to  blow  it  with 
hello wcs,  but  with  a  refffe.**^  Now  a  stranger,  having  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Jewish  customs,  upon  witnessing  fires  thus  blown  would,  in  some 
puts  of  the  world,  be  very  apt  to  conclude  that  they  had  no  bellows.  And 
■nin,  if  we  liad  not  a  proof  that  our  domestic  bellows  was  known  to  the 
nomaiis,  we  might  have  inferred  from  Pliny's  account  of  statuaries  and 
painters  representing  individuals  blowing  fires  with  their  mouths,  that  artifi- 
cial instruments  for  the  purpose  were  then  unknown. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  from  early  writers  on  America  to  account 
Cnt  bellows  not  being  employed  in  those  operations  in  which  tlicy  would 
nem  to  have  been  most  recjuired,  viz :  in  smelting  of  metals.  According 
to  Acosta,  some  ores  could  not  be  reduced  by  bellows,  but  only  by  air 
fomaoes.  Grarcilasso,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  pf  his  Com- 
nenCaries,  makes  the  same  remark.  In  smelting  the  silver  ore  of  Potosi, 
he  lays  the  Indians  used  neither  bellows  nor  blowing  tubes,  but  a  natural 
wild,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  best ;  they  therefore  fused  the  ore 
ia  imall  furnaces  placed  on  the  hills  in  the  night  time,  whenever  the  wind 
WIS  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  was  a  pleasaiit  sight,  he  observes, 
"to  behold  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  of  those  fires  at  the  same  time, 
nnged  in  order  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains."  The  Spaniards  suspect- 
ing that  the  metal,  when  thus  diffused  among  a  great  number  of  hands^ 
Mght  be  more  readily  purloined,  and  that  much  of  it  was  wasted  in  so 
Waay  fires,  introduced  blast  furnaces,  the  fires  in  which  were  urged  "  by 
hrie  bellows,"  but  these  not  succeeding,  (the  blast  being  too  strong,)  they 
ml  recourse  to  rotary  bellows,  (**  engines  with  wheels,  carried  alx>ut  witn 
inls  like  a  windmill  which  fanned  and  bio  wed  the  fire,")  but  these  also 
&Ded  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  '*  so  that  the  Spaniards  despairing  of  the 
•neeess  o£  their  inventions,  fnadc  use  qft/iose  which  tJie  Indians  had  framed 
^Bud  eonlrived^^  No  stronger  reason  could  be  adduced  why  the  bellows 
wu  not  previously  used  in  the  reduction  of  ores. 

At  a  subsequent  fusion  of  the  metal  in  their  dwellings,  the  workmen 
(lays  Grarcilasso)  instead  of  bellows,  continued  to  use  blowing  tubes, 
**  though  our  [Spanish]  invention  of  bellows  is  much  more  easie  and  forci- 
hie  to  nuse  the  fire."  Supposing  they  were  ignorant  of  bellows  before  the 
ttnval  of  the  Spaniards,  nere  is  a  proof  that  after  they  became  acquainted 
^nth  these  instruments,  they  still  preferred  their  tubes,  as  the  gold  and 
■Iver  smiths  of  Asia  generally  do  at  this  day ;  and  hence  the  use  of  such 
tabes  does  not  show,  as  has  been  stated,  "  that  they  were  unacquainted 
trith  the  use  of  bellows." 

If  there  was  nothing  else  to  adduce  in  favor  of  the  old  Peruvians  being 
injnainted  with  bellows,  or  with  the  principle  of  their  construction  and  ap- 
^licatioD,  than  the  balsas  or  blown  Boats  which  their  fishermen  and  those 
of  Chili  used  instead  of  boats,  we  should  deem  them  sufficient.  These 
Ipere  large  bags  made  of  skins  of  the  sea  wolf  and  filled  with  air.     They 
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were  "  BO  well  icwed,  Ulat  a  considerable  weight  coivld  not  foroo  ■ 
it  oul."  They  carried  from  twelve  lo  Iburlcgn  hundred  jiounds.and  I 
BIT  cscni>ed,  ihero  were  two  leathern  pipes  tlirougli  which  the  &sha^ 
"blow  into  the  ba^s  when  there  is  occruion."  Frener's  Voymge  t 
South  Seas,  pap  121.     These  were  real  hcllowe,  only  upplied  to  ao 

Eurpose,      Hud  they  not  been  found  less  efticiDnt  or  less  econoioiral^ 
lowing  tubes,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  used  n^  subsdluiei  6 
Ulter  in  thu  fusioTi  and  reduction  oC  ores.     It  may  h 
singidar  fact,  and  one  which  may  possibly  have  relerence  to  boUow 
i^'tsidcoatl,  the  Mexican  God  of  the  nir  or  wind,  wua  also  tlte  1 
of  all  lie  nations  of  Anabuac. 

Both  Mexicans  and  Peruvi*na  weru  accustomed  from  their  youth  % 
blowing  tubes,  for  the  primiciviB  air  gun,  through  wiiich  to  siioot  n 
and  other  missiles  by  the  breath,  was  niiiversally  used,  and  tiio  { 
U  still  kept  up  by  their  descendants.  Molezunia,  in  hii  first  ii 
with  Corlcz,  shrewdly  compared  the  Spanish  guns,  as  tube*  of  u 
metal,  to  the  larbacani  of  his  rountryinen.  From  the  cxpertneM  a 
by  the  cnnstnnt,  emploympnt  of  these  instruments  in  killing  guoB,  i 
natural  etiough  to  use  rfieoi  instead  of  bellows  to  increase  the  heal  oT 
furnaces,  anfl  custom  rendered  them  very  efficient. 

We  huvc  prolonged  our  remarks  on  this  subject  because  it  hi 
concluded  that  remains  of  fiimace<t,  found  far  below  the  surface  in 
parts  of  tliis  continent  and  in  regions  abounding  with  iron,  vonldl  g) 
nave  been  employed  in  reducing  that  metal;  for  in  those  renioi 
which  such  furnaces  were  in  action,  the  bellows,  it  is  said,  was 
a  poaition  chat  we  think  untenable,  and  quite  irreconcilable 
advanced  slate  of  metallurgy  in  those  times. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  bellows  and  bellows  pumps,  w 
mark  that  numerous  illustrations  of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  tl 
world.  To  an  industrious  inveBtigntor,  the  animnl  kingdom  would 
an  enAlat  varitty,  for  every  organized  Ijoing  is  composed  of 
of  liquids  urged  through  tliem.  The  contrivances  by  which  tlic 
accomplished  may  be  considered  among  the  prominent  featuna 
mechanism  of  animals  ;  and  although  modified  to  infinitude, 
principle  pervades  the  whole;  this  is  the  dialenrion  and  i 
flexible  vessels  or  reservoirs  in  which  fluids  are  accumulated  and 
through  the  system.  On  the  regular  function  of  these  organs  t 
sary  motions  of  life  chiefly  depend  ;  by  ihem  urine  is  expelled 
bladder,  blood  from  the  heart,  oreath  from  llie  lungs,  &c. ;  ihoy 


bellows 
ajn 


while  other  devices  of  the  Divine  MechauicuU)  n 


piston  pumps, 
'hale  spouts  water  with  a  bellows  pump, 
with  which  the  jet  from  one  of  our  fire-engines  i; 
ipparattis  consist;  of  two  large  membranous 

^Ilapsed  with  great  force.     They  are  i 

.L L ^e .__,j   |,y 


child's  play. 

acs;   elastic  aoj  a 

:innec[ed  with  P 

valve   in  the  form  O 


semicircles,  similar  to  those  known   to   pump  makers  as   butterfly  * 
When  the  animal  spouts,  he   fnrcibly  compresses  the   bags,  aheaiym 
with  wnter,  and  sends  forth  volumes  of  it  to  the  height  of  40  Of  Si 
The  roaring  noise  iliat  accompanies  this  ejection  of  the  liquid  iah 
considerable  distance,  and  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  whalm,  Ja  ^ 
weather,  arc  directed   to  their  prey.     The  proboscis  of  the  C 
Bometimea  used  as  a  hose  pipe,  through  which  he  plays  a  streaiB  U 
direction  by  the  pump  in  his  chesL     Numerous  insects  that  live  in 
TDovc  their  bodies  by  the  reaction  of  that  lii^uid  od  etreams  ihey  qwt  I 
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bodies :  oyaten  and  some  other  shell  fish  move  in  this  manner.  My- 
of  marine  animals  also  ascend  and  descend  in  their  native  element  by 
means  of  forcing  pumps :  when  about  to  dive,  they  admit  water  into  cer- 
tain receptacles,  and  m  such  quantities  as  to  render  their  bodies  speci- 
fically heavier  than  the  fluid  they  float  in ;  and  when  they  wish  to  ascend, 
diej  pump  out  the  water  which  carried  them  down. 

That  expert  gunner,  the  jaculator  fish,  shoots  his  prey  with  pellets  or 
globules  of  water  as  from  a  piston  pump.  When  an  insect  hovers  near  or 
retls  on  some  aquadc  plant  within  five  or  six  feet  of  him,  he  shoots  from 
lu  tnbnlar  snout  a  drop  of  water,  and  with  so  "  sure  an  aim  as  generally 
to  lay  it  dead."     The  habit  of  ejecting  saliva,  which  some  persons  ac-  ^' 

mnre,  is  by  making  a  pump  of  the  mouth  and  a  piston  of  the  tongue. 
Other  aniraals  practice  the  same ;  thus  the  llama  of  Chili  and  Peru,  when 
iniuted,  **  c^jects  its  saliva  to  a  considerable  distance" — Frezier  says  ten 
pioes,  or  thirty  feet.  The  spurting  snake  of  Southern  Africa,  it  is  said, 
gects  its  poison  into  the  eyes  of  those  who  attack  it  with  unerring  aim. 
Tiw  tonffue  of  the  lamprey  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  piston, 
ind  prodaces  that  suction  which  distinguishes  this  animal  and  others  of  the 
wne  &Enily.  The  sting  of  some  insects,  that  of  the  bee,  for  example,  is 
%  Tery  complex  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  lancet  with  its  sheath,  to  pene- 
tnta  the  bodies  of  their  enemies ;  first  acting  as  a  trocar  and  canular,  and 
Aea  as  a  pump  to  force  poison  into  the  wound — "  an  awl  to  bore  a  hole, 
\fm  Paley,]  and  a  syringe  to  inject  the  fluid." 
;,  itpeihaps  maybe  supposed  from' the  y^r/n  of  common  pumps,  that 
Ljkre  is  Htde  resemblance  between  them  and  these  natural  machines,  but 
rn  ifaoidd  be  remembered  that  this  form  is  purely  arbitrary,  (they  are,  as 
~  %e  have  already  seen,  sometimes  made  of  flexible  materials,  and  alter- 
■ttely  dilated  and  collapsed  like  the,  chests  of  animals.)  The  general 
MMiom  of  making  them  of  hollow  cylinders  and  of  inflexible  materials, 
Boie  from  experience  having  proved  that  when  thus  made,  they  are  more 
Jnnblejilidiess  liable  to  derangement  than  any  others  that  have  yet  been 
defisedu        # 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  man  and  other  animals  is  eflectcd  by 
tpptiatus  strikingly  analogous  to  sucking  and  forcing  bellows  pumps.  The 
mrt  is  one  of  these — the  arteries  are  its  forcing,  the  veins  its  suction 
ppei,  and  both  pump  and  pipes  are  furnished  ^vith  the  most  perfect 
^▼es.    By  contraction,  this  wonderful  machine  forces  the  blood  through 
^  finrner  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  system  ;  and  by  distension,  draws 
^  btek  through  the  latter.^     They  vary  m  dimensions  as  in  construction, 
^ome  are  adapted  to  the  bodies  of  animals  so  minute  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible to  unaided  vision,  and  from  these  to  others  of  every  size  up  to  the 
mge  leviathan  of  the  deep.     The  aorta  of  the  whale,  says  Paley,  "  is 
■liei  in  the  bore  than  the  main  pipe  of  the  water-works  at  London 
^'idge ;  and  the  water  roaring  in  its  passage  through  that  pipe,  is  inferior 
^  impetus  and  velocity  to  the  blood  rushing  from  die  whale's  heart." 

Every  human  being  may  be  considered  as,  nay  is,  a  living  pump.  His 
vody  is  wholly  made  up  of  it,  of  the  tubes  belonging  to  it,  and  the  liquid 
•Mjved  by  it — ^with  such  additions  as  are  required  to  communicate  the  ne- 
cstsary  motion  and  protect  it  from  injury.  Health,  life  itself,  every  thing, . 
depends  upon  keeping  it  in  order.  If  one  of  its  forcing  pipes,  (an  artery,) 
be  leyerea,  wa  bleed  to  death ;  are  any  of  it^  sucking  tubes  (the  veins) 


■  b  tbe  6cfa  vol.  ofMachmefl  approved  bj  the  French  Academy,  is  the  description  of 
\  bsBowi  pnmp,  made  in  imitation  of  the  heart,  by  M.  Bedaut.  who  named  the  woikiog 
mi9th"lM  Gar,**  tha  heart— of  which  it  was  a  rude  resemblance. 
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olioked,  the  parts  around  tliem  become  diieiod,  fike  itneile  land  &rw«t 
of  nounsbment;  does  the  pump  itself  stop  woi1bd(^  wo  Uktmdydie.  Us 
zegularity  and  irregularity  of  its  motions  az»  indifiH»d  bf  tJhe  pun,  wUA 
has  always  been  adopted  as  the  tmeniiig  criterion  of  anllk  and  disasM^ 
or  aa  an  engineer  would  say,  the  number  of  in  strokM  p«r  nimite^  is  d» 
proof  of  its  state  whether  in  good  or  bad  working  order.  The  |Ndst  not 
only  indicates  incidental  disorders  in  this  hydimulic  maiohinft,  bast »  «  cdto- 
rion  of  its  age,  as  well  aa  of  its  constant  condition :  the-  movomaaaa-^n 

#  strong  and  luiiform  in  youth,  feeble  and  unoeltain  in  sicfcneaa  ad  •g^iqi 
as  the  machine  wears  out  and  the  period  of  its  labor  approaflhaa^i^  attpfei 
at  last  cease  and  its  vibrations  are  then  silent  ton  ever.  -  .; 

What  mechanic  can  contemplate  this  surprising  nachiiie. 
electrified  with  astonishment  tnat  it  should  last  so  long  aa  it  4oea  ji 
people  !  Formed  of  materials  so  easily  injured,  and  comieetad  «id 
of  the  most  delicate  texture,  whose  ramifications  are  too  eatqimx  latja 
traced,  their  numbers  too  great  to  be  counted,  and  many  of  tbam  laaa^ 
nute  to  be  perceived,  and  the  orifices  of  all  furnished  with  elabotata  lahatg 
that  such  complicated  machinery  should  continue  inoeaaandj  ia  aa  ' 
aixty,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  years,  not  duly  without  our  aid,  MH  jb. 
of  oDstructions  that  are  daily  thrown  in  its  way,  is  as  inesqilicaUa  andi 
tenons  as  the  power  that  iibpels  it.  iii 

Few  claSses  of  men  are  more  interested  in  studying  natoral  hiiaUM7«^ 
particularly  the  structure,  habits,  and  movements  m  ammala,  tkaa. 
ics ;  and  none  can  reap  a  richer  reward  for  the  time  and  khor. 
upon  it.    It  presents  to  the  studious  inquirer  souroea  of  media 
bmadons  and  movements  so  varied,  so  perfect,  so  novel,  and  anab  aa< 
adapted  to  every  possible  contingency,  as  to  excite  emotiona  of  &mg^.  _., 
that  they  should  have  been  so  long  neglected.     There  ia  no  doohc  ^ 
several  modem  discoveries  in  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  hydroaratira,,  a|<is% 
mechanics,  and  even  of  chemistry,  nuffht  nave  beini  antioapMedtjtlb 
study  of  this  department  of  science.    (X  this  truth  a^ainpli^,  muAt  mtjt 
duced  from  every  art,  and  from  every  branch  of  engineeniM^:  tfiHlarMiJ 
water-mains  (composed  of  iron  tubes  united  by  a  speciea  of  ball  and  sadal 
joint)  by  which  Watt  conveyed  fresh  water  under  the  nTer  Clyde  ew 
suggested  by  the  mechanism  of  a  leHnter^M  tetj— the  proceaa  of  tnanaiil 
by  which  Brunei  has  formed  a  passage  under  the  Thamaa  oocnmd  taiqp 
by  witnessing  the  operations  of  the  Teredo^  a  teataceoua  wmrm  coonil 
with  a  cylindrical  shell,  which  eats  its  way  through  the  bardeat  waodT 
and  Smeaton,  in  seeking  the  form  best  adapted  to  inqmrC  atabililgria  A| 
light-house  on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  imitated  the  contour  of  die  bolasf4 
tree.    The  fishermen's  boats  of  Europe,  adapted  to  endvuna  the  fooAm 
weather,  are  the  very  model  of  those  formed  for  her  progeny  fay  oEal^ 
male  gtuU  ;  "  elevated  and  narrow  at  each  end,  and  broad  and  iagntml 
at  the  middle" — ^the  beaver  when  building  a  dam-— but  it  is  we  ta^^M 
•examples  with  which  volumes  mig^  be  mled. 
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pmap-ForciBi-piiBip  <ri(li  iur->Mul— Ha 
I  on  lia  ori^iu— Ertort  of  thr  UKienla  r»pfi 
■  (a  ihfi  (iiiBip  Umud— Air  »«BaL  ptobaLily  In' 


Tac  .'irlii.'si  maeiune  consisting  of  a  cvlinJer  and  piston  lliat  was  ex- 

,  .-iiril  to  force  liquiU*  Was  protrabl^  the  iifriitge,  an  inatrnment 

.iiriquily;  see  il^  figure  in  the  foreground  of  the  next  illustra- 

.  li  ised  end  a  short  conical  pipe  \g  attached  whose  dimunaion* 

i    ii>  the   paniculttr  puqKJse  for  which  the  instrument  is  to  be 

I'lu'  j)isIon  is  solid  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather,  hemp, 

ilidB  listing,  or  nny  aiJmilar  substance  that  readily  imbibes  moisture,  m 

■  to  prevent  air  or  water  from  passing  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the 

mic*.      Wlicii  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  placed  in  a  liquid  and  the  piatOQ 

i[i  b«ck,  the  ittno&phere  drives  the  liqiud  into  the  cylinder;  whence  it 

i)>cll«d  through  ilie  same  orifice  by  pushing  the   piston  down  ;  in  the 

i"r  cs»e  the  syringe  ads  aa  a  suclting  pump  ;  in  the  latter  an  a.  forcing 

They  are  chiefly  employed  in  surgical  operations,  for  which   they 

iriade  of  various  diraeusiona — from  the  size  of  a  quart  bottle  to  that  cf 

■  ■  lilL     They  are  formed  of  silver,  brass,  pewter,  glass,  and  sometimes 

'•I'A.     For  some   purposes   the   small  pipe  is  dispensed  with,  the  end 

oi  tw  cylinder  being  closed  by  a  perforated  plate,  aa  in  those  instrumenla 

mik  wbich  gardeners  syriuge  iheir  plants. 

It  hu  been  a^d  that  the  syringe  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  being  the 
twult  of  hU  tirst  essays  in  devising  or  improving  the  pump;  but  such 
cnald  Bot  luivc  been  its  origin,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  philosophers  who 
Bourithed  centuries  before  him.  It  was  known  to  Tlieophrastus,  Anaxa- 
gotM,  Democritits,  Leucippus,  Aristotle,  and  their  pupils :  to  the  rushing 
of  waur  into  it  when  the  piston  was  drawn  up,  these  philosophers  ap- 
ped«d  lo  iiluetrnte  their  opposite  views  respecting  the  cause  of  the  liquid's 
wecnl,  some  contending  liiat  it  proved  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  others 
thu  it  did  nou  To  this  iinoiertt  application  of  the  syringe,  most  of  the 
oriy  writers  on  ntmosplieric  pressure  allude.*  "  It  is  pretty  strange  [ob- 
MTes  DcMtguliers]  that  the  ancients,  who  were  no  strangers  to  the  nature 
of  wind«,  and  knew  a  great  deal  of  their  force,  were  yet  entirely  ignorant 
"  '  B  weight  and  perpendicidar  pressure  of  the  air.  This  is  evident,  be- 
^Ihey  attribute  the  cause  of  water  rising  up  iu  pumps,  or  any  liquora 
p  into  syringes  (commonly  called  nypkoju  on  that  account, 
mps  were  call'd  sucking-pumps)  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vo- 
}  nytngi  that  it  fiU'd  up  with  water  the  pi{>es  of  pumps  under  tha 
i*ng  bndltfl  or  piston,  rather  than  suffer  any  empty  space.  The  syringe 
in  ON,  and  Uaa  notion  concerning  its  euctioa  obtain'd  long  hrfort 
'■ibitu,  tbe  son  of  a  barber  at  Alexandna,  invented  the  pump."^ 

v«  Kshsulfa  Pltilauiiihy  with  Clarke'i  Note*.    Lon.  1T33;  vol.  i.  ITS.    Switxnr'i 
'  jialiu,  PralM*  uid  Vm.    Chunben'  Diet  AttidiM  Sjringa,  Embda^  Vwanm. 
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The  Syringe, 


[Booknt 


There  is  reason  lo  believe  that  the  syringe  was  employed  by  theBg|^ 
ins  in  dieproccas  of  embalming.  In  vanous  translations  of  the  koobh 
given  by  Hurodotus  (Euterpe,  S7)  it  is  expressly  named ;  "  They  fill  ■ 
Byrbge  with  germe  of  cedar  wood  and  inject  iL"*  Dr.  R«es,  in  oii^ 
tiOD  of  Chambers'  Dictionary,  (Art.  Embalming,)  uses  the  tenai  "tnfiaiw 
by  a  syringe,"  and  "  syringing  a  liijuld,"  &c.  The  least  expensive  mode 
of  embalming  was  "  infusing  by  a  syringe  a  certain  liquid  extrvcted  fioii 
the  cedar."**  Beloe,  in  his  translaDon,  does  not  indicsite  the  instraniMt 
used — they  "  inject  an  unguent  made  from  the  cedar."  As  clyster*  otiji- 
nated  ia  Egypt,  and  were  used  monthly  by  the  inhabiianta  as  a  present- 
tive  of  health,  (Herod,  ii,  77.)  we  are  most  probably  indebted  to  the  peofk 
of  that  country  for  the  syringe.  Had  it  been  a  Grecian  or  Roman  inw» 
lion,  the  name  of  its  author  would  have  been  knowD,  for  from  its  utility  ud 
application  to  various  useful  purposes,  an  account  of  the  circumslanra 
connected  with  its  origin  was  as  worthy  of  preservation,  as  those  rvladat 
to  the  pump  or  any  oUiei  machine.  Suetonius  uses  the  lerm  "  eJvaer"  K 
denote  the  instrument  by  which  it  Vfox  administered;  and  Celsiu  hrk. 
refers  to  "  a  little  pipe  of  squirt."  (Ainsworth.)  Hippocrates  and  the  «ld« 
Pliny  frequently  mention  clysters,  but  without  describing  distittelly  ik 
instrument  employed :  (he  latter  in  his  30th  book,  cap.  7,  seems  to  reftt 
to  the  comijion  pewter  syringe,  "'  an  instrvm'-at  or  pipe  oftin:"  this  is  k 
least  probable,  lor  pewter,  according  to  Whittakor,  was  borrowed  from  iIk 
Romans.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  pewlerers  were  among  the  eaifiM 
workers  of  metal  in  England.  A  company  of  them  was  incorporated  il 
1474  ;  but  at  what  time  the  syringe  became  a  staple  article  of  their  n» 
nufacture  ii 


Had  the  syringe  not  been  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  it«  K 
might  be  inferred  from  apariicular  employment  of  it  by  the  Hindoo 
arts,  manners  and  customs  of'tbese  people  have  remained  untdiange 
very  remote  timea ;  and  such  is  their  predilection  for  the  religious 
tutions  of  their  ancestors,  that  nothing  has,  and  apparently  nothing  cm  »■  1 
duce  them  to  admit  of  the  slightest  change  in  the  ceremoaies  that  wtno  I 
to  the  worship  of  their  deities :  hence  the  same  rites  are  still  periDmwi  | 

1.    >  Hifloiical  DeKriptiontf  E0  I 
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by  means  of  the  same  kind  of  instruments  as  when  Alexander  or 
D  Bacchus  invaded  India.  In  some  of  their  religious  fisstivals  the 
Inge  is  made  to  perform  a  prominent  part ;  for  a  red  powder  is  mixed 
h  water,  with  wnich  the  worshipers  "  drench  one  another  by  means 
%  species  of  squirt ;  to  represent  Paraum  Rama,  or  some  other  hero 
irmng  from  battle  covered  with  blood."  Some  writers  suppose  the 
amony  is  designed  to  celebrate  "  the  orgies  of  Krishna  with  nis  mis- 
•68  and  companions."  No.  115  represents  a  rajah  and  some  of  his 
^et  engaged  m  this  singular  species  of  religious  worship  and  connubial 
ncise,  m  honor  of  Krishna.  The  instruments  are  clearly  garden  syringes^ 
;  probably  of  the  same  kind  as  are  mentioned  by  Heron  of  Alexandria, 
laed  in  his  time  for  sprinkling  and  dispersing  water. 
Dhe  HohUe  is  another  Hindoo  festival  which  resembles  in  some  mea- 
B  tlie  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans.  It  is  observed  through  all  Hindostan, 
i  in  celebrating  it,  the  syringe  is  put  in  requisition.  Mr.  Broughton, 
Oy  with  some  other  Europeans,  visited  a  Mahratta  rajah  to  witness  the 
omony,  observes — "  A  few  minutes  after  we  had  taken  our  seats,  large 
M  trays  filled  with  aheer,  and  the  little  balls  already  described  were 
Qght  in  and  placed  before  the  company,  together  with  a  yellow-coloured 
ter,  and  a  large  silver  squirt  for  each  individual.  The  Muha  Raj  him- 
*  began  the  amusements  of  the  day,  by  sprinkling  a  little  red  and  yellow 
lor  upon  us  from  the  goolahdans,  small  silver  vessels  kept  for  the  pur- 
»  of  sprinkling  rose-water  at  visits  of  ceremony.  Every  one  then 
[BD  to  throw  about  the  abcer,  and  to  squirt  at  his  neighbour  as  he  pleas- 
**  (Shoberl's  Hind.  vol.  ii,  241,  and  vol.  vi,  14.)  A  somewhat  similar 
tom  prevails  in  Pegu.  At  the  Jeast  of  vxUers^  the  king,  nobles,  and 
the  people  sport  themselves  by  throwing  water  upon  one  another ;  and 
is  impossible  to  pass  the  streets  without  being  soundly  wet."  (Oving- 
*a  Voyage  to  Surat  in  the  year  1689.  Lon.  1696  :  page  597.) 
rke  syringe  in  front  of  No.  115,  is  copied  firom  Rivius*  German  Trans- 
on  of  Vitruvius,  A.  D.  1548.  It  is  nrom  a  view  of  the  barber's  shop 
onging  to  the  father  of  Ctesibius.  (See  pp.  121  and  122  of  this  volume!) 
ross  the  shop  is  a  partition,  behind  which  the  young  philosopher  is  seen 
mtly  perusing  a  book,  and  on  the  floor  around  him  are  a  flute,  a  syringe, 
air  of  bellows,  bagpipes,  &c. ;  while  in  front,  the  old  gentleman  in  die 
ropean  costume  of  the  16th  century,  and  with  a  sword  at  his  side !  is 
Ively  engaged  in  purifying  the  head  and  face  of  a  customer. 
[n  the  third  volume  of  a  Collection  of ''Emblems,  Human  and  Divine" 
Latin :  Prague,  1601,  pa^e  76,  a  pair  of  bellows,  a  syringe,  and  a  flying 
ipile  are  represented  as  forming  the  device  of  some  old  Italian  family, 
th  the  singular  motto, ''  Toda  est  vientoJ* 

Pew  ancient  devices  could  be  pointed  out  that  have  given  rise  to  more 
;x>rtaiit  improvements  in  the  arts  than  the  primitive  syringe.  Its  modi- 
itions  exert  an  extensive  and  beneficial  influence  in  society.  As  a  pis- 
i  bellows  it  is  still  extensively  used  in  oriental  smitheries— and  as  the 
(ie«  it  contributed  to  one  of  the  most  refined  pleasures  of  the  ancients,  by 
>plying  wind  to  their  organs.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
!«nt  of  the  forcing  if  not  of  the  atmospheric  pump — ^in  both  of  which 
las  greatly  increased  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  civilized  life ; 
die  fire-engine  it  protects  both  our  lives  and  our  property  from  the 
•t  destrucuve  of  the  elements ;  and  in  the  hands  of^  the  surgeon  and 
^sician  it  extends  the  duration  of  life  by  removing  disease.  The  mo- 
rn philosophical  apparatus  for  exhausting  air,  and  the  ancient  one  for 
odenMng  it ;  the  mammoth  blowing  machines  in  our  fdonderies,  and 
MUeam  engine  itself,  are  all  modifications  of  the  syringe. 


^ 


bftve  no  more.  One  of  theaa  is  shown  i 


A  forciqj[  pomp  diSers  but  little  from  a  ajriagri 
expeli  aliqmd  thnnigli  the  same  pSMa^,  Imt  Uta'Sinair 
[npe  for  its  discharge,  and  both  die  mceivin^  add  diJctorgfalyatffiSiHi 
covered  with  valves.  Bf  thii  ananfemeot  ic  is  not  umjulMij  to  mflib 
apuimt  from  die  liquid  to  tnhfflir  the  cbntenta'of  iti  c^findeTiiaiidw 
with  tfis  B^nge,  but  the  operation  of  fin-dn^  up  WMsr  tnky  be  etUBMM 
while  the  mstroment  is  immoveable.  Albremjrpnmp,  d>ertAf«,i*'tara^ 
a  sjringB  furnished  with  an  Induction  and  eduction  salst  uiw  fliiiBii 
which  water  enters  die  cylinder,  the  other  hj  wUch  itemampetf  frsMi V 
Of  the  process  or  reasoning  wUch  led  to  the  f.pplicntinii  of  vuIti-*  to  iht 
syringe,  history  is  silent;  but  as  has  been  renmrkiil  in  n  previous  tJiap. 
ter,  their  employment  in  bellows  or  iir  fiircing  macliitip*.  probably  opnifd 
die  way  to  tneir  introduction  into  water  Ibrcilig  onee.  The  urdinary  bel- 
lows has  but  one  valve,  and  the  simplest  and  ninsi  iiiit.*icnt  forcing  puicpt 

'  ^  K.,  ■      ,  t  No.  Im.     It  rrpn-st-nt?  u  fvrings 

having  till.'  iirifitf  .ii  i}ii.'  Imticanrf 
the  cylinder  cdyered  fay  a  vshi 
or  clack,  opening  ppwudf ;  sa^ 
a  discharam^  P'P"  eoimecnd  It 
die  cyUni^  a  liiw  abova  it ;  lAsi 
placed  in  watra-  the  onfios  of  dai 

sr; " 

thee;  „    .. 

wImd  the  piston  n  mflfted- JoHn 
the  ralve  oloeea  and  tlie  Uqndii  i 
Ibrced  dxroagfa  die  |ripe,  bi  da  ] 
machine  the  finger  perfo  ' 
part  of  a  valve  by  prevent- 
from  entering  the  cylinder' 
the  piston  is  Deing  raised, 
pumps  made  of  tin  plat 
merly  common,  and  wt 
wash  windows,  syringe 

garden  trees,  fcc,     Th 

&om  plate  67  of  "I.'£xpIoiiera 
Mines,"  in  Arts  et  Metieks,  and  is  described  (page  -1584}  as  i  "  ' 

Somp, "  poor  envoyer  commod^ment  de  I'eau  dans  le>  differents  q 
B  I'attelier," 

No.  117  is  another  ringle-valve  fernng  pump  from  die  second  v 
of  aLadn  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by  P.  P.  Steinioeyer,  Pribnj^ 
1767.  It  is  secured  in  a  cistern,  the  sur&ce  of  the  WRtcr  in  whidi  b  st 
ways  kept  above  the  small  openings  made  through  the  upper  pait;  m 
':  diat  when  the  piston  is  drawn  up,  as  in  the  figure,  die  liqmd  Sows  ia  nJ 
fills  it ;  and  on  the  descent  of  the  piston  the  water  is  forced  up  &  »  ' 
oendiag  pipe,  the  vslve  preventing  its  return.  This  is  a  vwry  r"^' 
and  efficient  forcing  pump  ;  and  having  no  inducdon  valve  and  tte 
being  always  under  water,  it  is  not  very  liable  to  derangement,  ftk^ 
however,  its  defects  ;  for  in  elevating  the  piston  the  who^  weiriit  rf  ik 
atmosphere  above  it  has  to  be  overcome,  a  disadvantage  tliU  in  large  ■» 
chines  wonld  not  be  compensated  by  the  saving  of  a  valve.  As  Ae  poki 
has  to  pass  the  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylmder,  its  pt<-HTig  wgaU 
be  injured  If  dieir  inner  edges  were  not  rounded  o£  This  pump  hu  bta 
•mneously  soributed  to  a  modem  Eoropesn  engiwer.:  Me  mAjmkk 
Begister  <tf  Arts,  t,  164,  and  Journal  of^tlie  FiadM  TwwJttiMi,  ▼!%  fll 


SlulhViln  FordBt  Fumpi. 


tz. 


amp.Xl 


Fareutg  Pnugi. 


Mo.  IIS.  CoBBn  PMdlf  Panp. 


The  ordiiMry  (oran^  putnp  lias  two  valves,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
bich  rapreaenU  it  as  eeoerally  made.    The  cylinder  is  placed  above  the 
of  the  w&ter  to  De  nised,  and  consequently  is  charged  by  the  prei- 
of  the  atmosphere ;  the  machine,  therefore,  is  a  compound  one,  dif- 
fering from  chat  last  described,  wliich 
is  purely  &  forcing  pump,  the  water  en- 
tering Its   cylinder    by   gravity  alone. 
The   action  of  the  machine  now  under 
coosideratioD  is  aimikr  to  that  of  the 
syringe :  when  the  piston  is  raised  the 
air  in  the  pipe  below  the  cylinder  rushes 
through   the  valve  and  ia  expelled  on 
the  descent  of  the   piston  through  the 
other  valve  in   the   ascending  or   dil- 
charging  pipe  ;  and  on  a  repetition  of 
the  strokei  of  ihe  piston,  water  rises  in 
the   auction  pipe,  enters  the   cylinder, 
and  is  expelled   in    the  like  manner. 
Pumps  of  diis  kind  are  soraetimcB  placed 
in  d^  yards  of  dwelling  housed,  the 
suclioD  pipe  extending  into  a  well,  and 
the  ascending  one  to  a  cistern  in  the 
.  upper  ports  of  the  building.     In  these 
cases  a  cock  is  generally  inserted  a  lit- 
tle above  the  valve  in  the  ascending 
jnpe  to  supply  water  if  required  in  the 
vicinity  ol  the  pump. 
The  beautiful  instrument  used  of  late  years  to  transfer  liquids  into  and 
from  the  human  stomach  is  a  modificatioD  of  the  above  machine.     It  cannot 
a  syringe,  fo 

I.  Having  been  employed  with  much  si 
L  the  stomach,  it  is  now  jusdy  classed  among  the 
itial  appamtas  of  the  surgeon.  Its  origin  and  history  are  detailed  in 
pamphlet  published  by  its  inventoi,  Mr.  John  Read,  of  England,  who 
dfeyised  it  in  1819,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  a  patent  tor  it  under 
Ae  name  of  a  "Stomach  and  Enema  Pump."  After  visiting  London 
twice  in  vain  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  suitable  tubes,  he  tried  to  get 
Bome  made  in  the  country,  but  failed.  On  a  third  visit  to  the  metropolis 
be  obtained  an  indifferent  one  which  he  thought  might  answer,  and  after 
sdapting  it  to  a  pump,  "  I  then  [he  observes]  presented  it  to  Sir  Astlev 
Cooper,  who  asked  me  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended  ;  I  told  him  it 
was  intended  for  the  removal  of  flmd  poisons  from  the  human  stomachy 
after  a  few  minutes  inspection  of  the  instrument,  Sir  A.  made  the  follow- 
ing reply  : — '  about  three  weeks  ago  I  was  called  to  attend  a  young  ladjr 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  who  had  taken  opium;  I  gave  her  siffT 
phate  of  capper,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  other  things :  I  sat  by  her  until 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  she  died  J  If  I  had  been  in  possession  of  thit 
instrument  at  the  dme,  I  could  have  relieved  her  in  five  minutes,  and  have 
•aved  her  life.'  After  many  quesdons  how  I  came  to  think  of  such  a 
tfting,  which  I  satisfactorily  explained,  he  said  '  what  can  I  do  for  you  t^ 
my  answer  was — the  pubhoity  of  your  opinion  is  all  I  wish  :  he  Teplied, 
*  tLat  you  shall  soon  have  ;*  and  he  ordered  me  to  meet  him  the  next  day 
at  G^y's  Hospital  at  one  o'clock,  when  he  proposed  to  try  an  experiment 
on  &  dog ;  but  as  no  dog  could  be  procured,  Tthat  day,]  Sir  Astley  pro- 
poaed  Fnday  at .  die  Mme  hour ;  when  I  Utended  aa  before,  and  a  iog 


dien  ready  fyr  the  experiment  in  the  opening  ihwiii,  wUgivii 

*"     '  "^ '- to  Kr£wbogne Unfair    ' 

ig*!  pnlM  *u  fintM  M 
•even  mbutas  it  fell  to  110,  and  from  thu  to  90.     ThepoiaaBWw* 


crowded  to  exceu.     The  do^  wu  bronjj^  to  Bar  A.  wbo  gne 
dncluDS  of  opiom  disaolved  u  water.     The  dog'i  pnleo  *u  firttM  lH 


fered  to  remain  in  the  dc^a  rtomach.83  """"t— ,  tiD  he  eppeaieJ  n  bi 
dead,  and  I  was  doubtfiil  It  would  be  the  caae  be&ra  Sir  A.W(nildlMBi 
aw  the  pomp.  I  mnatoonfeM  Iwaa  very  impatjent  to  be  at  woA—Aa 
dog  with  my  inurumeiit  in  band  nady  &t  action.  Sir  A.  kept  lai  ingw 
on  the  dog'i  putae,  then  at  90,  and  md  very  delibentely, '  I  tjunk  it  wH 
do  now,  aa  it  ia  33  minutes  dnoel  gaTe  him  the  dooe.'  Abtm  of  warn 
water  being  dien  brought.  Sir  A.  paaiod  the  tnbe  I  bad  ^ovided  into  At 
dog*!  itonuch :  I  immediately  pomped  the  whole  eotueota  of  the  faaai 
[die  warm  water]  uUo  the  Btonuch,  and  aa  qmckly  repmnped  die  wbtli 
Jrom  the  atomacb,  contumzur  the  landanmn,  bach  ■g*"!  mto  tbo  ^lin  GSr 


A-obierred,  while  I  waa  empwing  the  dog's  fltamacD,tbe  laadaumnai 
ming  on  the  surface,  and  bmo  '  U  unit  das'  a  second  bann  of  water  wit 
dien  injected  and  withdrawn  by  the  pump  as  beibre  :  I  asked  lor  a  Ikiri, 
but  Sir  Astley  said  it  was  unnecessary,  as  the  laudanum  bad  all  been  re- 
turned in  the  first  basin."  In  half  an  hour  the  aiumal  wu  oomfdetety  m- 
vired  and  nmiiing  about  the  thean. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  staiA,  that  ^vquickeat  and  easestniode  of  enqibj- 
ing  a  stomach  pump  faccording  to  die  inreator)  is  to  use  it  otdy  aa  »/m- 
i^  pump — that  is  to  u^ect  warm  water  or  other  dilntenta  into  nie  sloMi 

until  thor ' ' ^  »i— ii_;j :^. —  »_  j—  —  — ^  - 

in  other 

die  tube  and 

tion  being  continued  tiU  the  fluid  returns  unchanged. 

a  pnmp,  a  tunnel  or  odier  vessel  attached  to  a  flenble  tnbe  miglit 


Ho.It&    I 

There  are  numerous  varietieB  in  stomach  pumps,  arising  frran  the  diF 
ferent  modes  of  conBtrucdng  and  arranging  the  valres,  ao  aa  dther  to  in- 
ject or  withdraw  liquids  through  the  same  tube  without  shitting  the  bom- 
xattiB.  No.  119  represents  one  that  is  described  in  the  Journal  ofas 
nauklin  Institute,  (vol.  xiii,  223.)  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  syiiw 
screwed  to  a.  cylindrical  vaJve  box  which  contains  two  egg-ah^>ed  can- 
ties.  In  each  cavity  is  a  smsll  and  loose  spherical  valve  that  fits  diher  of 
difl  orifices.  Two  flexible  tubes  are  attached  ti>  each  cavi^  as  representtd. 
Suppose  the  upper  tube  inserted  into  a  person's  etomacn  and  die  lowv 
one  into  a  basin  of  warm  water ;  if  die  syringe  were  dien  worked,  da 
iliquid  would  be  forced  into  the  stomach  and  the  poison  diluted  :  dm  bj 
turning  the  instruraent  in  the  hand  so  aa  to  bring  the  upper  tube  dow^ 
•(without  withdrawing  the  one  in  the  stomach,)  die  valves  would  drtq>^M 
(the  other  orifices  in  each  cavity,  and  die  syringe  would  raiae  die  noMh 
•of  the  stomach  into  die  bann,  as  represented  in  die  fl^MH^' 


ClMip.3.] 


Fonmg  Pmmf  mA  Air  Void. 


We  kaTe  no  idea  that  tLe  inventor  of  the  Btomact  pump  wu  indebted 
to  JSudibra*  for  the  hint,  yet  that  old  warrior  aeeros  not  only  to  have  been 
ft  proper  subject  for  its  occasional  appli&tioii,  but  he  a^iears  to  have  had 
^■pme  notions  that  might  eventuaUy  have  led  to  it.  Those  readers  who 
are  &imliar  with  Butler's  account  of  him  will  remember  that  when  he  wu 
innilted  by  Talgol  the  batcher,  the  knight,  aa  he  joetly  tnight. 


And  tiftiii;  huids  uhI  qrM  qp  both, 
lliTBa  tiniM  ba  nnote  os  itoinach  float 
FMu  wbonce  U  lut  Umm  words  Ivoke  ant ; 

Nor  lU  ihat  btce  that  nuke*  thea  proud, 
.   Bacuue  b;  bnlladu  ne'er  wittutood. 
Shall  aiTB,  or  help  thae  to  sTide 
The  hand  of  jnatice,  or  thk  blade. 
Nor  abiil  tfaoM  worda  of  TeDom  biae. 
Which  thoa  haat  from  tbeir  nativa  place 
Ttt  wltmaik,  pmmp'd  lo  fling  on  ma 

Thou  down  the  aame  throat  thall  devour  'em, 

Like  tainted  beef,  and  pay  dear  for  'am." — Camta  ii,  Part  L 

It  was  a  common  practice  with  the  indent  Roman  epicures  to  empty  the 
stODtach  by  an  emetic  before  dinner.  Had  the  application  of  the  pun^ 
fiw  such  a  purpose  been  then  known,  it  would  of  course  have  been  pre- 
ferred as  the  more  agreeable  and  certain  device  of  the  two.  But  if  the 
kncients  had  no  apparatus  for  withdrawing  the  contents  of  the  stomach,' 
they  were  not  destitute  v<jf  means  for  conveying  nauseous  or  corroding 
liquids  into  iL  Pliny,  in  his  Nat.  SQst.  xxx,  6.  says  such  medicines  were 
■wallowed  "  through  a  [»pe  or  tunnel"  inserted  mto  the  mouth  for  that 
purpose. 

The  pimip  figured  at  No.  118  ejects  water  as  a  syringe  and  only  when  the 
piston  is  forced  down ;  but  by  the  addition  of  what  is  called  an  air-vettd,  the 
stream  from  the  discharg- 
ing pipe  may  be  made  con- 
tinuous :  this  vessel  is  clos- 
ed at  its  upper  part,  and 
open  at  bottom,  where  it  is 
connected  by  screws  to  the 
forcing  pipe  directly  over 
the  valve,  as  represented  in 
the  annexed  iltustrauon.  A 
discharging  pipe  may  then 
be  coimectea  to  the  lower 
t  of  the  vessel,  or  it  may 
1  it  ofUn  is,  insertra 
through  the  top,  in  wldSi 
case  Its  lower  end  should 
extend  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
When  by  the  descent  of  the 
piston  water  is  forced  out 
of  the  cylinder,  part  of  it 
enters  the  pipe,  and  part  rushes  past  it  and  eov^eitea  the  air  conlinod  in 
the  upper  part  of  iho  vessel ;  ami  when  the  piston  is  raised  to  draw  a 
fresh  portion  into  the  cyhniler,  this  sir  expands  and  drives  out  the  water 
that  compressed  it  and  thus  renders  the  stream  constant.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived <*»"  the  santin'  of  water  raised  is  not  increased  by  this  arrange 
'^^  31 


be,  as 


^t 


ment;  its  flow  from  the  discliarging  orifice  being  iliarelyTCnHieiwdiimfiinB, 
or  nearlyi  so.  '  ^ 

In  die  ordinary  use  of  fbrsing jramps  a  eaustmt  iofteftd  of  ■&'  htbU'i 
mpted  flow  of  water  from  tlie  dlisehargiiij^  orifice^  nu^  be  m  wMbr  of 
no  importance ;  but  when  those  of  large  dmwwsioai  #»  remnred  to  niss 
it  to  great  eleradons,  air  ressels  are  not  oidy  ▼rioiw^bttt  indispcinahh 
adjuncts ;  for  the  elastic  fluid  within  them  forms  a  medium  &r  gradually 
overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  ascending  liquid  c61umkis»  and  thereby  pre* 
vents  those  jars  and  shocks  which  are  inddent  to  all  non-elastic  substsncst 
in  rapid  motion,'  when  brought  -suddenly  to  a  scaja  of  rest  A  column  of 
water  moving  with  great  veloci^  through  a  pump« .produces,  when  in- 
stantly stopt,  a  concussion  lik^  that  of  a  sdid  rod  of  the  same  length,  when 
its  end  is  driven  against  an  unyielding  object;  but  widi  an  air-vessel,  the 
eflect  is  like  that  of  the  same  rod  when  brought- in  contact  with  a  bale  of 
cotton  or  caoutchouc.  Less  force  is  required  also  to  work  pumps  dnt 
have  air-vessels,  because  in  them  the  column  of  water  in  the  discbargiiig 
pipe  is  continued  in  motion  during  the  ascent  of  the  pistohy  hence  it  hu 
not  to  be  moved  from  a  state  of  rest  on  the  piston's  retnnu  When  two 
or  more  cylinders  are  connected  to  one  discharging  {npe,  one  air-vesiel 
only  is  required,  as  in  fire-engines,  water-works,  ace. 

It  is  this  kind  of  forcing  pump  that  is  senerally  adopted  ill  w«ter-woiks 
for  the  supply  of  towns  and  cities ;  the  piston  roas-  being  mored  hj 
cranks  or  levers  attached  to  water  wheels:  sometimes  they  iuw  driven hj 
windmills,  steam-engines,  and  bv  animals.  The  cyHndenrure  commouly 
used  perpendicularly  as  in  tlie  figure,  but  they  are  sometimni-ihxked  n 
an  inclined  and  also  in  a  horizontal  podtimi.  r 

The  celebrated  pump  of  CtesiUus  was  constructed  like  ihaft 
in  the  last  fi^re,  except  that  it  had  two  cylinders.  It  seems  to  Save  been 
almost  identical  in  its  construction  with  our  fire-eneines.  "  It  remains  now 
[says  Vitruvius]  to  describe  the  machine  of  Otesibius  which  raises  water 
very  high.  This  is  made  of  brass;  at  the  bottom  a  pair  of  buckets  [cyfin- 
ders]  are  placed  at  a  little  distance,  havinj?  pipes  like  the  shape  of  a  folk 
annexed,  meeting  in  a  basin  in  the  middle.  At  the  upper  holes  of  dis 
pipes  within  the  basin,  are  made  valves,  hinged  with  very  exact  joints ; 
which,  stopping  the  holes,  prevent  the  efflux  of  the  water  that  will  he 
pressed  into  the  basin  by  the  air.  Upon  the  basin  a  cover  like  an  inverted 
funnel  is  fitted,  which  is  adjoined  and  fastened  to  the  basin  by  a  coDsr, 
riveted  through,  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  may  not  force  it  off :  aal 
on  the  top  of  it,  a  pipe  called  the  tuba,  is  affixed  peipendicularlyii:  Thtb 
buckets  [cylinders]  have  valves  placed  below  the  lower  mouidii^  of  At 
pipes,  and  fixed  over  holes  that  are  in  their  bottoms  :  then  pistons  tunsd 
very  smooth  and  anointed  with  oil,  being  inclosed  in  the  buckets  [ejfin- 
ders]  are  worked  with  bars  and  levers  from  above ;  the  repeated  mocko 
of  these,  up  and  down,  pressing  the  air  that  is  therein  contained  widi  As 
water,  the  holes  being  snut  by  the  valves,  forces  and  extrudes  the  water 
through  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  into  the  basin ;  firom  whence  rising  to  dis 
cover,  the  air  presses  it  upwards  through  the  pipe;  and  thus  from  the  knr 
situation  of  the  reservoir,  raises  it  to  supply  the  public  fountains.*'  Book 
X,  cap.  12.     Newton's  Trans. 

The  machine  as  thus  described  is  a  proof  of  the  progress  whidi  die  s» 
cients  had  made  in  hydraulics  :  the  wnole  appears  to  have  been  of  Ae 
most  durable  materials,  and  of  the  best  workmanship.  Although  the  figures 
of  this  and  other  machines  which  Vitruvius  inserted  in  his  work  are  ktl^ 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  realizing  its  construction  from  Aft  text.   Ttanib- 
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Machine  of  Cumhittt. 

ind  commentaUirs  have  generally  agreed   in  tHeir  views  of  it  i 

resented  below,  viz  :    two  ordinary  forcing  pumps  connected  lo  a 

set  and  one  diBcharging  pipe. 


1 


■,  and  the 


B  piston  rods  are 
)  at  No.  89.    Barharo  has 


[The  cylinders  are  sectired  in  a  irame  < 
tkohed  by  joints  to  levers,  one  end  of  which  a 
I  azia  of  the  wheel,  as  shown  above  and  also 
red  a  crank  at  the  axis  which  gives  a  reciprocating  motion  to  a  hori- 
tal  «haft  placed  over  the  pamps,  and  projecting  pieces  from  which  imput 
ion  to  the  piston  rods.  Vitruviua  informs  us  that  when  machines  were 
ployed  to  raise  water  from  rivers,  they  were  worked  by  undershot 
eels  impelled  by  the  stream,  and  hence  the  pumps  of  Ctesibius  were 
'  !ved  tu  have  been  moved  by  the  some  means. 

ut  for  Vitruviua  we  should  not  have  known  that  forcing  pumps  con- 
nted  part  of  the  water  works  of  antitiuily ;  and  had  he  not  remarked 
it  ihey  were  employed  to  supply  "  public  fountains,"  it  might  have  been 
pposed  that  water  never  rose  higlicr  in  the  dwellings  of  ancient  citiea 
m  diat  which  was  drawn  directly  from  the  aqueducts. 
It  would  be  almost  unpardonable  to  pass  over  this  celebrated  machine 
^iiout  further  remark,  since  it  is,  in  several  respects,  one  of  the  most 
tresting  of  all  antiquity.  An  accoimt  of  its  origin  and  early  histoi^ 
old  form  a  commentary  on  nww(  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  ancients, 
1  would,  we  believe,  furnish  evidence  of  their  progress  in  some  of  them 
;  few  are  willing  to  believe.  Although  it  was  attributed  lo  Ctesibius, 
PS  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  extent  of  bis  claims.  It  may  ap- 
r  invidious  to  attempt  torohthis  illustrious  man  of  inventions  ascribed 
dm,  but  our  object  is  to  ascenain,  not  to  depreciUe  them  or  diminish 
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their  number.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  little  dependenoo 
can  be  placed  on  ancient  writers  as  regards  the  authors  of  the  useful  ma- 
chines. Generally  those  who  introduced  them  from  abroad,  who  im- 
proved them,  increased  their  effects,  or  extended  their  application,  were 
reputed  their  inventors.  This  has  been  the  case  more  or  leas  in  eveij 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day.  The  Qre^j^s  finmd  au- 
thors among  themselves  for  almost  every  machine,  although  most  of  then 
were  certainly  derived  from  Egypt.  Thus,  the  sails  ana  masts  of  shipi^ 
the  wedge,  auger,  axe  and  level,  were  known  befixre  Daodalus.  Tm 
saw,  drill,  compasses,  ehxe  and  dovetailing,  be&re  Talus.  Cast  iron  was 
employed,  and  moulding  practiced,  and  the  lathe  invented,  long  befixt 
Theooorus  of  Samos  lived ;  and  the  screw  and  the  crane  before  ArchytM. 
The  last  individual  was  celebrated  for  various  inventions,  and  among 
others,  Aristotle  mentions  the  child's  rattle,  from  which  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  he  was  an  amiable  man  and  fond  of  children — but  Egyptisn 
children  were  amused  with  various  species  of  toys,  centuries  before  ha 
flourished ;  and  they  then  had  dolls  whose  limbs  were  moved  by  the 
pulling  of  strings  or  wires,  as  ours  have  at  this  day.  Wilkinson's  Mss- 
ners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Eygptians.    Vol.  li,  426-7. 

As  regards  machines  for  raising  water,  we  have  already  seen,  that 
some  have  been  ascribed  to  others  than  their  authors.  Even  the  siphon 
has  been  attributed  to  Ctesibius,  rA.dams's  Lectures,  voL  iii,  372,)  beouue 
it  was  found  in  the  construction  of  his  clepsydra,  and  no  earlier  applicatkm 
of  it  was  then  known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  in  common  use 
amon^  his  countrymen  in  the  remote  age  of  Rameses— in  the  Augnstin 
era  of  Egypt,  when  the  arts,  we  are  informed,  "  attained  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  no  after  age  succeeded  in  imitating."  Had  the  "  Commentik- 
ries  of  Ctesibius"  to  which  Vitruvius  referred  his  readers  for  furthef  infor- 
mation, been  preserved,  we  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  attempt  a  defi- 
nition of  his  claims  to  the  forcing  pump ;  unfortunately,  however,  these 
and  Archimedes'  Treatise  on  Pneumatic  and  Hydrostatic  Engines  have 
perished,  and  have  left  us  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  history  of  such 
machines  among  the  ancients. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  syringe  was  in  common  use  ages  before 
Ctesibius,  and  that  it  was  employed  by  philosophers  to  illustrate  their  hy- 
pothesis of  water  rushing  into  a  vacuum.  Now  a  forcing  pump  is  merely 
a  syringe  with  an  additional  orifice  for  the  liquid's  discharge,  and  having 
bom  its  receiving  suid  discharging  orifices  covered  by  valves  or  clacks.  Cte- 
sibius therefore  did  not  invent  the  piston  and  cylinder,  nor  was  he  the  fint 
to  discover  the  application  of  these  to  force  water,  for  they  were  in  pre- 
vious use  and  for  that  purpose.  Was  he  the  inventor  of  valves  1  No,  fir 
they  were  usedin  the  Egyptian  bellows  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  yem 
before  he  lived,  and  appear  always  to  have  been  an  essential  part  of  those 
instruments.  They  were  employed  in  clepsydra ;  and  were  most  likely 
used  in  the  hydraulic  organ  of  Archimedes,  which  Tertullian  has  des- 
cribed. Is  the  arrangement  of  the  valves,  by  which  water  is  admitted 
through  one  and  expelled  by  the  other,  to  be  ascribed  to  himi  We  believe 
not,  for  the  same  arrangemeni  was  previously  adopted  in  the  bellows,  lo 
far  as  regards  the  application  of  one  of  them,  and  the  principle  of  both : 
and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Chinese  bellows  was  then  in  use,  as  we 
suppose  it  was,  and  possibly  known  in  Egypt,  (for  that  some  intercourse 
did  take  place  in  ancient  times  betwen  Egypt  and  China,  even  if  one  peo- 
ple be  not  a  colony  of  the  other,  is  proved  by  Chinese  bottles  and  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes,)  then  the  merit  of  Ctesibius  would 

ID  to  be  confined  principally  to  the  construction  of  iMteSfe  bellows  n 
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^  water  forcers,"  or,  to  the  application  of  valves  to  the  ordinary  syringe^  by 
which  it  was  converted  into  a  forcing  pump,  either  for  air  or  water.  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  last  was  not  done  before,  for  neither  Vitruvius  nor 
Pliny  asserts  that  "  water  forcers"  were  not  in  previous  use.  The  former 
nys  he  applied  the  principle  of  "  compressed  air"  to  them,  in  common 
with  "  hydraulic  organs,"  "  automatons,"  "  lever  and  turning  machines," 
and  '*  water  dials,"  (Book  ix,  cap.  9 ;)  hence  it  may  as  well  be  concluded 
from  this  passage,  that  he  invented  these  as  the  pump.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  sagacity  and  ingenuity, 
unrivalled  monuments  have  come  down,  did  not  detect  the  application  both 
of  the  bellows  and  syringe  to  raise  water  long  before  Ctesibius  lived ; 
hence  we  are  inclinea  to  place  the  forcing  pump  in  its  simplest  form,  with 
the  syringe  and  atmospheric  pump,  among  the  works — 

"  Of  names  once  fiuned,  now  dabioos  or  forgot 
And  buried  'midst  the  wreck  of  ttuDgi  that  were.'* 

That  the  forcing  pump  was  greatly  improved  by  Ctesibius,  there  can 
be  no  question ;  but  that  which  gave  celebrity  to  his  machine  was  proba- 
bly the  air-vessel,  an  addition,  wmch  though  not  veiy  clearly  described  by 
Vitruvius,  appears  to  have  originated  with  him.  By  it  the  pump  instead 
of  acting  as  before  like  a  squirt  or  syringe  produced  a  continuous  stream 
M  in  «^  (i'eov,  a  result  well  adapted  to  excite  admiration,  and  to  give 
edat  to  his  name.  The  whole  account  of  his  machine  shows  its  conneo- 
tipn  with  and  dependence  upon  air;  wh^^as  had  it  been  simply  a  forcing 
pomp  it  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it:  it  would  have  raised  water 
independently  of  it ;  and  without  an  air-vessel  Vitruvius  never  could  have 
userted  that  it  forced  water  up  the  discharging  tube  by  means  of "  air 
pressing  it  upwards."  Compressed  air  acted  a  prominent  part  in  all  his 
machines.  In  his  wind  guns,  water  clocks,  and  numerous  automata;  some 
of  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  birds,  &c.  appeared  to  sing,  others  ''  sounded 
trumpets,"  and  these  results  are  said  to  have  been  produced  with  "  fluids 
compressed  by  the  force  of  air."  We  may  add  that  he  compressed  air  in 
his  hydraulic  organs  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  m  the  pump, 
vis  :  by  water,  and  by  either  air  or  water  forcing  pumps.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  discoveries  was  the  experiment  on  air  with  the  weight  and 
speculum  in  his  father's  shop,  (see  page  122)  in  which  the  descending 
weight  "  compressed  the  inclosed  air"  and  forced  it  through  the  several 
apertures  into  the  open  air,  and  thereby  produced  distinct  sounds.  "  When 
therefore  Ctesibius  observed  that  sounds  were  produced  from  the  com- 
pression and  concussion  of  air,  he  first  made  use  of  that  principle  in  con- 
triving hydraulic  organs,  also  water  forcers,  automatons,"  &c.  What 
principle  was  this  which  Vitruvius  says  he  applied  to  water  forcers  in 
common  with  organs,  6cc,  1  That  of  compressed  air,  as  we  understand 
it ;  and  the  employment  of  which  is  so  evident,  in  the  description  of 
his  machine  already  given. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  air-vessel  was  known  to,  and  used  by 
Ctesibius  'i  Let  him  recollect  that  Heron,  his  disciple  and  intimate  friend, 
has  also  described  it;  for  the  celebrated  fountain  of  this  philosopher, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  remains  just  as  he  left  it,  is  simply  an 
air-chamber,  in  which  the  fluid /is  compressed  by  a  column  of  water  in- 
stead of  a  pump ;  and  one  of  his  machines  for  raising  water  by  steam,  was 
another,  in  which  the  elasticity  of  that  fluid  was  used  in  a  sinular  manner. 
Besides  these,  there  are  others  represented  in  the  Spiritalia;  indeed,  m 
great  portion  of  the  figures  in  that  work  are  modifications  of  air  cham- 
bers.     At  pages  42  and  118,  of  Commandine's  Translation,  are  showm 


■plierical  yeueb  foirtming  wtier,  into  which  pgrpendJmJm  diiciingii« 
tubes  detcend':  to  a^pel  the licpid,  syringes  or  minnte  pnnptaro  adtptea 
to  the  YesselSt  for  the  purpose  of  ii\^ecdng  air  or  water,  andliy  that  mfstam 
to  produce  jii|9  cTeev.  The  common  syringe  is  also  figured  atlatge  aqid  in 
section,  pL  180.*  FUny  also  seems  to  refer  to  air-yessels  in  his  vbc  book,  eapu 
4,  where  he  speaks  of  water  forced  up  "  by  jpnmps  and  audi  like,  going 
with  tke  sirei^  qfwmd  endomd:'    MoUttuPs  Trans. 

As  the  ancients  have  not  particularised  the  claims  ofCtCttfaiaa  to  the 
pump,  it  is  impossible  to  define  them  withpredsion  at  this  distance  of  tima. 
Perhaps  the  instrument  had  been  laid  aside,  or  the  knowledge  of  it  elmoit 
lost  when  he  revived  and  improved  it,  as  some  of  his  own  inveotiona  have 
bpen  in  modem  times— his  gun,  for  eacample,  of  which  Philo  of  Bjia»> 
tium  has  given  a  description,  and  which  "  was  constructed  in  anckiA  man- 
ner as  to  carry  stones  with  great  rapidity  to  the  greatest  distance.'^    Its 
invention  has  been  chimed  by  the  (j^ermans,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  firaqi 
the  following  remark  of  BlainviUe,  by  the  Swiss  also:  speaking  of  Basil, 
he  observes,  '*  They  make  a  g^at  noise  here  about  a  heuiak  inventkm  of 
A  gunsmith,  who  invented  wind  guns  and  pistols.    Thb  ittfention  may  ba 
trvdy  called  diabolical,  and  the  use  of  it  oujght  to  be  fetb^  oti  paon  of 
death."*  Nowif  the  modem  inventor  of  the  air  gun,  an  iuslinuMutwUely 
two  centuries  ago,  was  spoken  of  as  **%ltUe  invendon,*^  caad^ot^widi  ctt^ . 
tainty  be  asoertaixied,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  raeofiff^daiBa  Hf 
Cteabios  to  the  pump  can  be  pointed  out  afker  a  lapse  of  8000  yitan*  If  li 
was  the  first  to  combme  two  or  more  cylinders  to  one  disdiemng  tqNbi^ 
to  form  them  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  valves  and  pistons    ana  die  met  Ik 
invent  and  apply  air-vessels,  his  claims  are  great  indeed,  ad('  for  aaq^ 
that  is  known  to  the  contrary  he  is  entitled  to  them  aEL    Hjs  merifil  lb 
respects  the  latter  will  be  apparent.  If  we  call  to  mfaid  thf  fiet  that  dblir 
application  to  pumps  has  not  been  known  in  Europel  for'two  eentmMit 
and  that  their  introduction  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  him,  for  if 
was  not  till  a  hundred  years  after  Vitruviu8*8  description  of  his  w*^^^'«»<» 
had  been  translated,  printed  and  circulated,  that  we  first  hear  of  air-veasel^ 
in  modem  times. 

We  may  here  remark  that  at  whatever  period  tobacco  was  first  smoked 
in  the  Hookah^  (and  according  to  some  authors,  this  weed  was  used  in 
Asia  before  the  discovery  of  America,)  the  air-vessel  was  known;  for  Aat 
instrfiment  is  a  perfect  one,  as  any  person  may  prove  by  the  followin 
experiment :  let  a  smoker,  instead  of  sucking  at  Uie  end  of  the  tube  whi^ 
he  inserts  in  his  mouth,  blow  through  it,  and  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
hookah  will  be  forced  out  through  the  perpendicular  tube  on  which  the 
weed  is  placed  as  in  a  miniature  fire-enjzine,  carrying  np  with  it  jhe  peOat 
of  tobacco,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  lignt-balls  which  Hn  want^ 
times  placed  on  jets  ^eau,  or  the  boy*s  pea  playing  on  a  pipe  stem.  Aa 
operation,  in  the  opinion  of  some  physicians,  more  hettefieial  to  the  piai^ 
former  than  the  ordinary  one,  and  disposing  of  the  scented  materiUl  m  a 
manner  more  suited  to  its  value. 

*  Heronif  Alezandrini  Spiriulian  liber.  A  Federico  Commandino  mbinato,  aa 
Chaoo  naper  in  Latiimm  eoovemis.  1563. 

^  Duten*!  bqnuiv  into  the  Origin  of  the  Aiti  attributed  to  the  Modsna  m,  181 
,  THvdi,  i,  388.    <  Wilkini' Mat  Magic 
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Or  llic  vuious  modificaiioiis  which  the  fori 

b  recent  timea  wg   can   notice  but  a  few,  and 

e  most  likely  known  to  a 


fpunip  haa  tindcrgone 
these  the  greater  ptut 
^  BDCineera.     The  most  prominent  one 

u  ihu  by  which  the  machine  is  made  double  acting.  Now  the  device  hy 
which  this  is  efiected  hiLS  not  only  frequently  occurred  to  quite  a  number 
nf  ingeoious  men  in  iheir  endeavours  to  improve  ihe  pump  who  wore  ig- 
norant of  iu  having  been  accomplished  ;  but  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  one 
lliat  kaj  b«eii  applied  to  the  w^d  pump  of  China  from  time  immemorial, 
Ikc  No.  U2;)  it  probably  therefore  did  not  esCHpc  aiich  men  as  Ctesibios, 
luri  Hi  r.)n,  and  olhera  who  appear  to  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  and 
'iL.'ji  i:y  w  the  utmost  in  order  to  improve  thia  machine,  ana  who  were 
'^niM;,:  ■.siically  attached  to  such  researches.  The  remarks  on  modem 
Kiijirovcinents  of  the  aCmosphtiric  pump,  pages  225-6,  are  equally  applica- 
^\k  to  those  of  die  forcing  one;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  thai  notwith- 
siawluig  the  present  improved  state  of  mechanical  science,  the  ancient 
uimu  of  both  now  prevail — for  the  forcing  pump  as  made  by  Ctesibius  in 
?pt,  atul  (Ls  descnbed  by  Vitruvius  as  used  by  the  Romana,  is  still  more 
B  llian  any  other. 
e  double  acting  pump  represented  in  the  figure,  was  devised  by  M. 
'n  the  early  port  of  the  last  century.  His  description  of  it  was 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  in  1716;  and  from  one 
of  his  expressions  we  perceive  (what  was  in- 
deed  very  natural)  that  if  he  was  not  indebted 
for  the  improvement  to  the  contemplation  of 
bellows,  these  instruments  were  at  least  close- 
ly associated  with  it  in  his  mind.  The  pump 
I  propose  [he  observes]  fiimishea  water  con- 
tinually, "juat  as  the  double  bellows  mtdces 
a  conOnuol  wind."  The  piston  rod  passes 
through  a  stuJHag  box  or  collar  of  leathers  on 
the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  latter  has  four 
openings  covered  by  valves  or  clacks ;  two 
for  the  admission  of  water  and  the  same  num- 
ber for  its  discharge.  A  B  is  the  suction  pipe, 
and  G  D  the  ascending  or  discharging  one. 
Suppose  the  lower  end  of  (he  suctton  pipe  in 
water;  tlien  if  the  piston  he  thrust  down, 
the  vaJve  near  B  will  close,  and  the  air  in  the 
lowet  part  of  the  cylinder  will  be  forced 
through  the  valve  at  D  and  up  the  pipo  D  C, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  rarefaction  of  tho 
air  above  the  [HatoD.  Ae  valve  ax  C  ^n^  ^ 
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cloae^,  and  water  will  uCend  Umngb  .B  A  and  enter  dw  ^ffindar  tt  A| 
then  if  the  piston  be  raisei^jt  will  force  all  die  water  abova  «  diroe|^  All|  • 
valve  at  C,  the  only  pawage  for  it,  \rfule  U  die  nine  lima  ft  fraJi  poMMi' 
will  enter  the  cyliii||er'  through  the  valve  at  B.     Tltiu  at  arcty  ttnke  tt 
the  piston,  whether  up  or  down,  die  oootenta  of  dte  (nrUnder  an  fawi  ,. 
out  at  one  end,  and  it  ia  replenished  *t  die  nine  tiiae  uioagb  dte  oM^ 
this  pnnip  therefore  dutcharges  double  the  qnwti^  of  water  ditt  •&  4aA>  • 
aatyooB  of  the  same  dimensions  doe*.     The  |nfton  rod  diaj.be  iannii 
thfoagh  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  aa  csrennutaocei  m^  nqmra.    Tiftt 
pumpa  are  frequendy  used  in  a  horiaontal  pootion. 

Another  vanatton  of  the  forcing  pnmp  conaiflta  in  ""^g  the  putoa  if 
the  same  length  as  the  ^linder  but  mthor  leu  indiBiiietn',  ao  diuitaip 
be  moved  freely  in  the  fermer  widtont  touching  the  aidaa.  Theee  piMBH 
are  made  wholly  of  metal  and  turned  amoooD  and  cyUndtieal,  aa  ntt 
woric  dirough  a  Bluffing  box  or  cupped  leadtera.  The  quaiua^  of  WHir 
raised  at  each  stroke  has  therefore  no  reference  to  the  aupmatj  of  At 
cylinder,  however  large  diat  part  of  one  of  these  pumpa  may  be,  far  Ak 
hquid  displaced  by  the  piston  can  only  be  equal  to  that  put  of  tlie  Ul^ 
cytmder.    Switzer  has  given  a  figure  and  doatiipiioii  of  aa 


that 


s  the  cytmder. 


s  given  a  figure  and  d«ao 
)ge  pumps  "  that  hu  beon 


old  engine  composed  of  diree  of  these  pumps  "  that  hu  beon  boom  j«n 
ereeted  in  die  county  of  Surrey."  Newton  has  figured  the  fttUm  haDw  ' 
described  by  Vitruvius  as  fiirmshing  wind  to  hydraulic  organa  in  a  naht 
way.  In  Cfommandine's  tronalatiDn  of  Heron's  SfHritaSa,  page  m,.d|b 
same  kind  of  plimger  is  figured  in  a  pump  belonging  to  a,  water  omib'|; 
and  at  p.  71,  a  fire-engine,  with  two  woricing  cylinaera,  hM  piatopi  of  d* 
same  kind.  Thesepiatons  were  formerly  named  plungera,  aniLdiB  pnQi 
jibmger-punqM.  Tbeir  construction  and  acdon  will  be  vndeieto«id  l)jaa  - 
figure,  which  represents  one  oTa  number  diatwereea*  - 
ployed  in  the  water-works,  York  Bnildinga,  IxmAoa,  ia  - 
the  last  century.  The  piston  was  of  biHsa,  cast  hollow 
and  filled  with  lead,  the  outside  being  "  tamed  tiaa 
and  smooth."  A  short  rod  attached  to  the  upper  tai 
of  die  piston  was  connected  by  a  chain  to  the  atcM 
end  of  a  vibrating  beam,  that  was  moved  by  one  of 
Newcomen'a  engines.  The  piston  was  therefore  meie- 
ly  raised  by  the  engine,  while  its  own  weight  caniad 
it  down  :  to  render  it  sufficiently  heavy  for  diia  pn^ 
pose,  a  number  of  leaden  disks  (or  cheeses,  as  bbt 
were  named  from  their  form)  having  boles  in  thcv 
centres,  were  slipped  over  the  rod  and  rested  npoa  tha 
piston,  as  in  the  figure.  These  were  increased  i^M- 
they  were  found  sufficient  to  press  down  Ihe  p^tfA 
and  force  the  water  up  the  ascmding  pipe.  Tha  e^# 
ped  leathers  through  which  the  piston  worked,  vn 
similar  to  those  now  used  in  the  hydroetatie  pren.  A  • 
small  cistern  was  sometimes  formed  on  the  top  of  tka 
pump,  that  the  water  it  contained  might  prevent  tir 
frMD  entering  through  the  staffing  box  or  between  At 
cupped  leathers :  it  served  also  to  charge  die  pmp 
through  a  small  pipe  or  cock.  A  tbIto  amamog'v^ 
wards  was  sometimes  placed  juM  above  oio  plw  rf 
the  cock,  and  the  latter  left  opeii  when  dif  warbina 
was  started,  that  the  air  within  dte  C7ltMk&  nu^ 
i  as  soqtiu  the  water  rose  and  filled  die  pump,  A^mk  ww  | 
immaMH«t  what  part  of  the  tjbaitr  dw  fimiag  *  tMrnri* 
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ing  pipe  is  attached,  whether  at  the  bottom,  near  the  top,  or  at  any  inter- 
mediate place.  Small  pumps  of  this  kind  are  now  commonly  employed 
to  feed  steam  boilers  and  for  other  purposes,  and  are  worked  by  levers 
like  the  ordinary  lifting  and  forcing  pumps,  the  pistons  being  preserved 
ip  a  perpendicular  position  by  slings,  Sec, 

These  pumps  are  believed  to  be  of  English  origin,  having  been  in- 
vented by  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  "  master  of  mechanics"  to  Charles  2d. 
Like  some  old  philosophers,  he  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  improving  hy- 
draulic and  other  engines,  for  raising  water.  Besides  the  plunger  pump, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1675,  he  invented  a  "  cyclo-elliptic 
movement"  for  transmitting  motion  to  piston  rods,  a  figure  of  which  is  in- 
serted by  Belidor  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Arch.  Hydraulique.  He  is 
also  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  speaking  trumpet,*  of  a  capstan,  and  a 
steam-engine.  In  16S1  he  made  experiments  with  an  engine  consisting  of 
two  or  more  of  his  pumps  at  Windsor,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  court, 
during  which  he  forced  water  from  the  Thames  in  a  continual  stream  to 
the  top  of  the  castle ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Hutton,  "  sixty  feet  higher." 
Moreland  visited  France  the  same  or  the  following  year,  by  order  of  the 
king,  to  examine  the  famous  water-works  at  Marli,  and  while  in  Paris  he 
exhibited  models  of  his  pump  before  the  French  court,  and  also  con- 
structed several  for  his  friends.  In  1683  he  presented  an  account  of  va- 
rioiis  machines  for  raising  water  to  Louis  14th,  in  a  manuscript  volume 
written  and  ornamented  with  much  elegance ;  and  in  1685,  an  account  of 
his  improvements  was  published  in  Paris  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Eldvatioifc 
des  eaux  par  toute  sorte  dc  machines,  r^duite  k  la  mesure,  au  poids,  k  la 
balance,  par  le  moyen  d'un  nouvcau  piston  et  corps  de  pompe ;  et  d'un 
nouYeau  mouvement  cyclo-elliptique,  et  rejetant  Tusage  de  toute  sorte  de 
manivelle  ordinaires,  par  le  Chevalier  Moreland."  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  published  this  work  in  England,  for  Switzer  had  recourse  to 
Ozanam,  a  French  writer,  for  a  description  of  Moreland's  pump  ;  as  he 
could  procure  no  English  account  of  it,  "  having  taken  great  pains  to  find 
out  what  Sir  Samuel  had  left  on  that  head  to  no  purpose.''  Osanam  states 
that  Moreland  spent  "  twelve  years  study  and  a  great  deal  of  money"  ta- 
bring  this  pump  to  perfection ;  "  and  without  this  new  invention  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  reduced  the  raising  of  water  to  weight  and 
measure,  as  he  has  done."  The  latter  observation  refers  to  the  leaden 
weights  placed  on  the  piston  rod,  and  the  quantity  of  water  raised  by 
them :  the  water  and  the  elevation  to  which  it  was  raised  being  compared 
with  the  sum  of  the  weights  employed  to  force  it  up.* 

If  we  mistake  not  this  is  the  most  valuable  and  ori^nal  modification  of 
the  forcing  pump  that  modem  times  have  produced.  The  firiction  of  the 
piston  is  not  only  greatly  reduced,  but  the  boring  of  the  cylinder  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  an  operation  of  considerable  expense  and  difhculty,  particu- 
larly so,  before  efficient  apparatus  for  that  purpose  was  devised.  Another 
advantage  is  the  facility  of  tightening  the  packing  without  taking  out  the 
piston  or  even  stopping  the  pump.     The  value  of  Moreland's  invention  in 

*  There  u  an  inftrument  very  like  a  speaking  trampet  in  the  hands  of  a  figure  in  one 
of  the  ilhutrations  of  the  Eneid,  executed  in  the  rourth  or  fifth  centuiy,  in  the  25Ui  plate 
of  "  Painting"  in  D^Agincourt's  History  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  a  conical  tube,  the 
length  being  eaaal  to  tmit  of  the  individual  using  it;  and  by  which  he  appears  to  direct, 
from  the  top  or  a  tower,  the  combatants  below.  ICircherhas  given  a  figure  of  a  trumpet 
throagh  whioh  he  supposed  Alexander  spoke  to  his  army. 

k  See  ^wtear's  Hydrostatics,  plate  S^p.  302.  357.  La  Motraye's  Travels,  vol.  iii, 
Lon.  17%^.  Desajniliers*  Philos.  vol.  ii,  286.  Bender's  Architecture  Hydraulique^  lorn. 
ii,  6],  and  L'Art  D'Exploitar  Les  Mines,  in  Arts  et  Metiers,  paf«.l€68,  and  plancha  47. 
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I  of  engineers  appears  from  the  increaiiag  «ia{ilo/uieu 
of  it.  It  U,  moreover,  fcir  auglit  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  the  ptput 
of  the  common  Ufdng  pump;  aiid  to  iu  inventor  the  double  ardnfi;  (teuB> 
engine  of  Watt  \a  in  some  measure  due,  the  etEciency  of  that  wAAt  TBt> 
chine  depending  entirely  upon  closing  the  top  of  tbe  cylinder  and  poMing 
the  piston  rod  through  a  stuffing  box — both  of  which  hod  alrewy  btcn 
done  in  this  pump.  Steajn- engines  have  also  been  constructed  nn  lie 
same  plan  as  tHese  pumps ;  one  long  piston  playing  in  two  botiinna]  tj- 
linders,  and  the  power  transmitted  from  it  by  menns  of  &  crost-bcid  U' 
tached  to  iLe  middle  of  its  length,  and  on  tliat  pari  which  moves  belKcec 
the  stuffing  boxea.  Another  celebrated  machine  ia  also  copied  {rotn  tluni 
— Bramah's  hydrostatic  press  ia  one  of  Moreland'a  pumps. 

There  is  another  species  of  plunger  pumps  in  which  (he  stuffine'  boi  ii 
dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  piston  works  without  frictMO,  A 
atfuare  wooden  lube,  or  a  common  jmnin  Iw  ni' 
Hutlicient  lengtli,  and  with  n  valve  ■ 
end  is  fixed  in  the  well  aa  showu 
The  depth  of  the  water  must  1»-  ■ 
distance  from  its  surface  to  the  plati-  m  uium 
ry  i  and  a  discharging  pipe  having  »  T»l»t 
opening  upwards  is  united  to  the  pumn  tit*  M 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well.  Tlii  p» 
ton  (a  solid  piece  of  wood)  ia  suspended  t^  > 
chain  from  a  working  beam,  and  loaded  an- 
ciently with  weights  to  make  it  sink.  Ai  ^e 
liquid  enters  the  pump  through  the  lower  rslir. 
and  stands  at  the  same  level  within  as  witlioui, 
whenever  the  piston  descends,  it  nece-fsanljr  i'* 
places  the  water,  which  has  no  other  pun^ 
to  escape  but  through  the  diaclnrging  pipe,  m 
consequence  of  the  lower  valve  closing,  Awl 
when  the  piston  is  again  raised  as  in  the  Sgost, 
a  fresh  portion  of  water  enters  the  pump  uul  i* 
driven  up  in  like  manner. 

Dr.  Robison  observes  that  he  has  seen  s  ml- 
chine  consisting  of  two  of  these  pumjM,  nsdi 
by  an  untaught  laboring  man.  The  phinf- 
ers  were  suspended  from  tfao  ends  of  « long  1 
beam,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  nU  ' 
walked,  as  on  die  picotah  of  India.  Uo  SBod 
on  one  end  till  one  plunger  descended  ia  li* 
bottom  of  its  tube,  aud  he  then  walked  10  it* 
lid.  the  declivity  at  first  being  about  25°,  but  gradually  growing  1«< 


whose  weight  wag  llOlbs.  raiw^T 
minute,  and  wrought  eight  orW 


aa  he  advanced.     In  this  way  he  caused  the   othe 
and  BO  on  alternately. 

By  this  machine  a  feeble  old  ii 
cubic  feet  of  water  11 J  feet  high 
hours  every  day,  A  stout  young 
feet  to  the  same  height  in  the  same  time,  fhe  application  of  tlui'rwSf 
ia  extremely  limited!  and  thero  is  a  waste  of  power  in  the  water  Ui«l » 
nselesaly  raised  around  the  piston  at  every  stroke. 

The  pistnns  of  preceding  machines  are  made  of  solid  materials;  bu 
the  piini|i  II. i«-  [ii  be  deserilied  has  a.li^idane.  It  was  uivnnted  akoOl 
the  yen  r  17:";ii,  1>\  Mr.  Joshua  Haekins,  vsho  mode  the  first  experinieni  viA 
it  ill  il..'  Li  .11^0  ruij  presence  of  tie  celebrated  Deiagnlierc  His  d«i|i" 
~-     ■ ■ 


F 

^HD  Kvoid  ihe  frictiOD  and  consequent  loss  of  power  in  commnn  pumps, 
^Kprvfore  "  contrived  a  new  way  of  raiding  water  without  any  friction 
fBda ;  makine  use  of  quickaiivcr  iustead  of  leather,  to  keep  Uie  air  or 
nB»r  from  slipping  by  the  sides  of  the  pistons."  Various  modifications 
if  it  irere  soon  devised  by  the  inventor,  by  Dr.  Desaguliers,  and  by  Mr. 
Villiun  Vreem,  the  assistant  of  the  latter,  "who  was  on  excellent  mccha- 
lic."  Od«  rorm  of  it  is  represented  by  the  figure.  A  is  the  suction  pipe, 
I'  )'iwur  eud  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  water  to  be  raised.  Its  upper 
.  rorminaloa  in  die  chamber  C,  and  is  covered  by  a  valve.  The  forcing 
.  ,ii:  B,  with  »  rttlve  at  its  lower  end,  is  also  connected  to  the  chamber. 
Betwetm  these  vajves  a  pipe,  open  at  both  ends, 
is  inserted  and  bent  down,  as  in  the  figure.  The 
slmight  part  attached  to  it  is  the  working  cylinder 
of  the  pump  and  should  bemade  of  iron.  Another 
pipe,  a  little  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  last, 
Bud  of  the  same  length,  is  mode  to  slide  easily 
over  it.  This  pipe  is  closed  at  the  bottom  and 
suspended  by  chiuns  or  cords,  bv  whiclt  it  is 
moved  up  and  down.  Suppose  this  pipe  in  the 
position  represented,  and  filled  with  mercury — if 
II  were  then  lowered,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  and 
belwenn  the  valves  would  become  rsrified,  and 
the  atmosphere  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  which  the  end  of  A  is  placed,  would  force 
the  liquid  up  A  till  the  density  of  the  contuiiied 
air  was  the  same  as  before  ;  then  by  raising  tlic 
pipe  conUuning  the  mercury,  the  air,  unable  to  es- 
cape through  the  lower  valve,  would  ijc  forced 
dirougb  the  upper  one;  and  by  repeating  the  ope- 
ncioo,  water  would  at  last  rise  and  bo  expelled 
in  the  Baiae  w^y;  provided  the  elevation  to  which 
it  is  ta  be  ntised  does  not  exceed  thirteen  times 
the  depth  of  the  merourial  column  around  the  cy- 
iinder;  the  specific  gravity  of  quicksilver  being 
so  many  times  greater  than  that  of  wuter.  When 
the  depth  of  tlie  former  is  30  inches,  the  laller 
't  raised  as  many  feet  in  the  suction  pipe  and  forced  up  an  equal 
.  e  through  the  forcing  one,  making  together  an  elevation  of  sixty 
B  but  if  water  be  required  higher,  the  depth  of  the  mercurial  columa 
Itnoveable  pipe  must  be  proporlinably  increased.  To  make  a  small 
"y  of  xnercury  answer  the  purpose,  a  solid  piece  of  wood  or  iron 
%%  little  less  tiian  the  cylinder,  is  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  move- 
a  shown  in  the  centre:  this  answers  the  same  object  ae  an 
K-bolk  of  mercury, 

e  pumps  have  their  disadvantages:  they  are  expensive;  and  how- 
iiBT  wcU  made,  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  required  is  considerable — the 
Igituicm  consequent  on  the  necessary  movement  soon  converts  it  into  an 
"xiclc  uid  render*  it  useless — great  care  is  cdso  required  in  working  these 
uIuum;  if  the  movements  aj-e  not  slow  and  regular,  tJie  mercury  is  very 
11'  he  thrown  out ;  to  prevent  which  the  upper  end  of  the  vessel  con 
Lug  it  is  dished  or  enlarged.  For  experimental  researches  modifica- 
:--  iif  such  pumps  may  beuaefiJ,  but  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  they 
■--  nuvBT  been  extensively  employed  in  the  arta.  A  irimple  form  of  on* 
Jr-M^hcd  in  a  kle  volume  of  llic  Loitduii  Mechanics'  Magaxina,  and 
,  ui  Uie  32d  vo]^  the  Journal  uf  the  Fruiikliu  Inttitulc,  p.  327.     See 
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also  vol.  xxxii,  Phil.  Transactions,  and  Abridg.  vol.  vi,  352.  Desagulien' 
Phil.  vol.  ii,  491.  In  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  p.  852,  a  mercurial  pump  in 
the  form  of  a  wheel  is  described. 

The  hydrostatic  jfress  is  simply  a  cylindrical  forcing  pump,  whose  platon 
is  moved  by  the  water,  instead  of  the  latter  by  it.  A  platen,  on  which  are 
placed  the  articles  to  be  pressed,  is  connected  to  the  upper  end  of  the  piston 
rod ;  water  is  then  injected  into  the  cylinder  by  a  much  smaller  pump, 
and  as  this  liquid  is,  to  all  practical  purposes,  incomprcssillef  the  piston  u 
necessarily  raised,  and  the  articles  brought  against  an  immoveable  plite, 
between  which  and  the  platen  they  arc  compressed.  The  degree  of  pret- 
sure  thus  excited  depends  upon  the  difierence  between  the  area  of  the 
pistons  of  the  pump  and  of  the  press.  The  apparatus  exhibits  in  anodier 
form,  the  celebrated  hydrostatic  paradox  by  w^hich  the  pressure  of  a  bqoid 
column  however  small,  is  made  to  counterbalance  that  of  another  however 
large.  Hydrostatic  presses  have  been  applied  with  advantage  in  nume- 
rous operations,  as,  expressing  oil  from  seeds,  pressing  paper,  booksy  hij 
and  cotton  ;  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots,  proving  the  strength  of  i|eim 
boilers,  metallic  water-pipes,  and  even  cannon.  In  this  city  (New-Torit) 
ships  of  a  thousand  tons  are  raised  out  of  the  water  to  repair,  by  one  of 
these  machines  erected  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  docks.  The  cyfinder 
is  secured  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  pumps  are  worked  by  a  stem- 
engine.  The  frame  on  which  the  vessel  floats,  and  by  which  it  is  raised, 
is  suspended  by  a  number  of  chains  on  each  side  that  pass  over  pulleys  lod 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  piston. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  principfe 
of  Bramah's  hydrostatic  press  in  the  contrivance  by  which  bees  store 
their  honey.  The  cells,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  tlie  other,  are  a^ 
ranged  horizontally  over  each  other,  and  in  that  position  are  JiUed  with 
the  liquid  treasure.  Now  suppose  a  Fories  of  glass  tumblers  or  tubes  laid 
on  their  sidos  and  piled  upon  one  anotlier  in  like  manner  were  required 
to  be  then  tilled  with  water,  it  certainly  would  reijuire  some  reflecUon  to 
deWse  a  plan  by  which  the  operation  could  be  i)erf()rmed ;  but  whatever 
mode  were  hit  upon,  it  could  not  ])e  more  ingeinous  and  effective  tlian  that 
adopted  by  tliese  diminutive  engineers.  At  the  further  or  closed  extre- 
mity of  each  cell,  they  fa])ricate  a  7novcahle piston  of  wax  which  is  fitted 
air  tight  to  the  sides,  and  when  a  bee  arrives  laden  with  honey,  (which  is 
contamed  in  a  liquid  form,  in  a  sack  or  stomach,)  slie  penetrates  the  piston 
with  her  ])roboscis  and  through  it  injects  the  lioiiey  between  the  dosed 
end  of  the  cell  and  the  piston,  and  then  stops  the  aperture  with  her  feet. 
The  piston  is  therefore  pushed  forward  as  the  honey  accumulates  bebiod 
it,  till  at  last  it  reaches  the  open  end  of  the  cell,  where  it  remains,  henne- 
tically  sealing  the  vessel  and  excluding  the  air.*  As  soon  as  one  ccD 
is  thus  charged,  the  industrious  owners  commence;  with  another.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  these  pistons  are  propelled  precisely  as  in  the  hy- 
drostatic press,  the  liquid  honey  being  incompressible,  (with  any  force  to 
which  it  is  there  subjected,)  every  additional  particle  forced  in  neccsa* 
rily  moves  the  piston  forward  to  afford  the  required  room.  Without  snch 
a  contrivance  the  cells  could  no  more  be  filled,  and  kept  so,  than  a  bucket 
could  be,  vnxh  water,  while  laying  on  one  side.     Were  the  organization 

■To  keep  the  honey  pure,  and  preserve  it  from  evaporation,  in  the  high  temperatoie 
of  a  hive,  tne  air  mast  oe  kept  from  it.     Could  human  ingenuity  have  devised  a  man 

Krfect  mode  ofaccomplishing  the  object?  The  fact  is,  bees  iu  ilii.^  matter,  might  longa^ 
ve  taueht  man  the  practice  which  is  now  pursued  of  preserving  both  liquid  andiolii 
f^&m»aXfntk  for  years — in  tin  cases  impervious  to  the  air,  and  from  which  it  has  bcei 
excladeid. 
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sloeely  examined,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  the  relabve 
I  of  their  proboscis  and  of  the  cetls,  and  the  area  of  the  {bcUo-ws) 
pumps  in  their  bodies,  are  Buch  as  arc  best  adapted 
to  the  muKular  enei^  which  they  employ  in  work.- 
ing  the  latter.  Were  it  otherwise,  a  greater  force 
might  be  required  to  inject  the  honey  and  drive  for- 
ward the  piston,  than  they  posiess.  In  the  case  of 
a  hydrostatic  pKiis,  when  the  resistance  is  too  great 
to  DC  overcome  by  an  injection  pump  of  large  dia- 
meter, one  of  smuler  bore  is  employed. 

We  shall  now  produce  a  few  specimens  of  forc- 
ing pumps  with  hollow  pistons,  or  such  as  admit  wa- 
ter to  pass  through  them.  If  a  common  atmosplieric 
pump  be  inverted,  its  cylinder  immersed  in  water, 
and  the  valves  of  the  upper  sjid  lower  boxes  reversed 
as  in  the  tigure,  it  becomes  a  forcing,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  named,  a  lifliMg  pump;  because  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  are  lifted  up  when  the  piston  is 
raised,  ioatead  of  being  driven  out  from  below  by  its 
descent,  as  in  Nos.  116,  117,  In  a  litHng  pump  the 
liquid  is  expelled  from  the  top  of  the  cyhnder — in 
jAJDiFniDp.  ^  forcing  one  from  the  bottom — ^it  is  the  water 
:  piston  that  is  raised  by  the  former;  and  that  which  enters  be- 
f  the  latter.  The  piston  rod  in  the  figure  'is  attached  to  an  iron 
t  is  suspended  to  the  end  of  a  beam  or  lever  as  in  Nob.  123,  124. 
e  on  the  top  of  the  piston,  like  that  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
opens  upwards.  When  the  piston  descends  (which 
it  does  by  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  frame)  its 
valve  opens  and  the  water  enters  the  upper  part  of 
the  cyhnder,  then  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  rise  its 
valve  closes,  aud  the  liquid  above  it  is  forced  up  the 
ascending  pipe.  Upon  the  return  of  the  piston  the 
npper  valve  is  shut  by  the  weight  of  the  column 
above  it,  the  cylinder  is  again  charged  and  its  con- 
tents forced  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  movements. 
Machines  of  this  description  are  of  old  date.  They 
were  formerly  employed  in  raising  water  from 
mines.  They  were  adopted  by  Rannequin  in  the 
celebrated  water-works  at  Marli ;  and  by  Lintloei 
in  the  engines  he  erected  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
4th,  at  Pont  Neuf,  to  supply  the  Louvre  from  the 

As  they  cannot  in  all  locations  be  inserted  con- 
veniently in  the  reservcMT  containing  the  water  to 
be  raised,  tliey  have  sometimes  been  placed  in  cis- 
terns erected  above  the  original  source,  and  sup- 
plied liy  atmospheric  pumps  extending  to  it,  as  in 
No.  127.  The  cylinder  of  the  atmospheric  pump 
terminates  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  is  plac- 
ed directly  under  that  of  the  lifting  one ;  the  pistonc 
of  both  being  attached  to  tha  same  rod  and  worked 
by  the  same  frame.     Such  was  the  conslructiun  of 

,^ the  old  Parisian  water-works  at  the  bridge  of  No- 

n  nuH.PiriL     tre  Dame.     These  consisted  of  a  series  of  pnnfl 
a*  in  the  figure,  and  woritcd  by  an  undershot  wheel     - 
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through  which  the 


pump  (No.  9(t)  be  closed,  except  an  opcnIn| 
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r  maylM;  worked,  St  U  tken  e 
^ ,  and  will  raise  water  to  any  clevution  ihmugl 
attached  to  the  spout.  The  earliest  specimen  that  we  have  met  n-itb  '» 
tepregented  by  the  ISSth  6gTire,  from  Agricola.  Although  a  ruje  device, 
it  la  interesting  as  illuslrative  of  the  resources  of  old  mining  cngiiiev-n,  is 
luodifylng  and  upplying  the  common  wooden  pump  under  a  variflj  of 
circumstances.  I'he  upper  parts  oi*  two  atmospheric  pumps  tenninuc 
in  a  close  chamber  or  strong  bos,  (two  sides  of  which  arftTcrooved  in  ibe 
figure  to  show  its  interior,)  their  lower  ends  extending  into  water  colleded 
at  a  lower  depth  in  the  mine.  From  tlie  lop  of  the  box  a  forcing  pipe  ii 
continued  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  another  level  iii  the  mot, 
from  which  the  water  raised  through  it  can  be  disrhnrged;  Tha  pbuni 
rods  are  worked  by  a  double  crank,  one  end  of  which  tarns  in  k  socket 
formed  in  the  iiiside  of  the  chamber,  and  the  other  is  continued  ihroudi 
the  opposite  side  and  bent  into  a  handle  by  which  the  laborer  woriu  Uw 
machine.  Two  collars  are  formed  on  the  crank  axle,  one  clt>sc  to  ill*  am- 
side,  and  the  other  to  the  inside  of  that  part  of  the  chamber  through  whiob 
it  passes,  and  some  kind  of  packing  seems  to  have  been  used  to  premi 
the  water  from  leaking  through.  Four  iron  arms  with  heavy  balls  at  their 
ends  are  secured  to  the  axle  to  equalize  the  movement.  TTiese  were  iLc 
old  substitutes  for  the  miidern  ny-whce) ;  they  were  quite  common  is 
all  kinds  of  revolving  machinery  in  the  16th  and  16th  c 


Jfo.  1I&    LUUDf  Fump  frwn  Af  ricala.  No. 

The  modern  form  of  the  lifting  pump  is  represented  in  figure 
The  working  cylinder  being  generally  brass  or  copper,  and  hiiiBg  s 
Strong  flanch  at  each  end  :  the  upper  one  is  covered  by  a  place  with  s 
atuSing  box  in  the  centre,  tlirough  which  the  polished  piston  rod  movtfl 
and  the  under  one  by  another  to  which  the  suction  pipe  is  ntCarhed,  Md 
vliosc  orilice  is  covered  by  a  valve.     To  the  forcing  or  difichorging  pip 


t  ecx^  is  eoamonlj  soldered 'as  in  No.  118,  to  supply  water  when  re- 
avired  at  the  pump.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useftil  forms  of  the  pump 
for  household  purposes :  it  may  be  placed  in  the  kitchen,  cellar  or  yard. 
Old  will  not  only  draw  water  from  a  well,  but  will  force  it  up  to  evety 
loor  of  a  dwelling,  and  still  answer  every  object  of  the  ordinary  atmos- 
flheiic  pump;  and  if  an  air-vessel  be  connected  to  the  pipe,  as  in  No.  180, 
R  will  then  become  a  domestic  fire-en^e ;  and  when  a  sufficient  leng^ 
tf  boee  pipe  is  kept  at  hand,  water  may,  in  case  o£  fire,  be  conveyed  in  a 
flnr  moments  to  any  part  of  the  bnildiTiff.  Desaguliers,  a  century  ago,  re- 
Mmmended  this  application  of  it,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  be- 
oome  more  general.  The  following  extract  from  a  pump-maker's  circular, 
UO  years  since,  refers  to  it.  **  Pumps  which  may  be  worked  by  one  man, 
tat  Yaising  water  out  of  any  well,  upwards  of  120  feet  deep,  sufficient  for 
ike  service  of  any  private  house  or  family,  and  so  contrived  that  by  tum- 
bg  a  cock,  may  supply  a  cistem  at  the  top  of  the  house,  or  a  bathing  vessel 
Ib  any  room;  and  by  screwing  a  leather  pipe  the  water  may  be  conveyed 
«idier  up  stairs,  or  m  at  a  window,  in  case  of  any  fire."  '  Switzer's  Hy- 
drostatics, 352. 

Although  the  valve  in  the  ascendinjr  pipe  is  not  an  essential  parfr^f 

Me  pumps,  it  is  a  valuable  addition,  since  it  removes  the  pressure  of  the 
&iiid  column  above  it  Gram  die  stuffing  box,  when  the  pump  is  not  in  use. 
The  inventor  of  these  pumps  (and  of  the  stuffing  box)  is  unknown.  They 
■re  described  by  Desaguliers,  Belidor,  and  other  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
lory  as  then  common,  and  they  are  figured  in  the  6th  volume  of  machines 
sad  inventions  approved  by  the  French  Academy,  p.  19. 

Sometimes  the  cylinder  itself  has  been  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
an  air-vessel.  With  this  view  it  is  made  longer  than  usual,  and  me  dis- 
charging pipe  is  connected  to  the  middle  of  its  length,  hehw  which  the 
piston  works.  The  air  is  therefore  compressed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  escape  at  the  joints  and  through  the  stufi- 
ing  box,  a  separate  vessel  is  far  preferable.  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
his  Philosophy,  has  fig^ured  and  described  a  pump  of  this  kind,  which  he 
flays  was  the  invention  of  Sir  James  Creed. 

In  1815,  the  London  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  silver  medal  and  fifteen 
guineas  for  a  lifting  pump  with  two  pistons.  The  cylinder  was  made 
twice  the  usual  length,  and  each  end  furnished  with  a  stuffing  box  throufi^h 
which  two  separate  rods  worked.  The  suction  pipe  being  attached,  like 
the  forcing  one,  to  the  side  x>f  the  cylinder;  the  lower  piston  wail  inverted 
having  its  valve  on  the  top  as  in  Nfo.  126.  The  outer  ends  of  the  rods 
were  connected  to  the  centre  of  two  small  wheds  or  friction  rollers  which 
moved  between  two  guide  pieces,  and  thus  prevented  the  rods  from  de- 
viating from  the  centre  of  tne  cylinders ;  the  upper  wheel  was  connected 
by  a  short  ft>d  to  the  pump  lever  as  in  ^e  common  pumps,  and  the  other 
one  by  a  longer  rod  (bent  at  its  lower  part)  to  the -same  lever,  but  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  fulcrum ;  so  that  as  one  was  raised  the  other  was  lowered ; 
nence  the  two  pistons  alternately  approached  to  and  receded  from  each 
other,  and  consequently  one  of  them  was  always  forcing  up  water  when- 
ever the  machine  was  at  work.  Transactions  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  xxxiii.  115. 
We  believe  these  pumps  have  never  been  much  used,  nor  do  we  think  they 
possess  any  advantages  over  two  separate  ones;  for  they  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  double  pumps.  The  cylinders  are  twice  the  length  of  single 
ones — ^they  have  two  pistons,  two  rods,  two  stuffing  boxes,  and  double  tne 
amount  of  friction  of  nngle  ones.  Two  distinct  pumps  are  more  eoono- 
nieal.  Afber  one  <^  the  above  haa  been  a  little  while  in  use,  air  wi|l  im* 
(MToidably  iniiimate  itaolf  throof^  the  lowertfltuflbig  box  and  dhfniniih  ar 
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dutroy  the  Tacuom  npoq  which  the  et&aBoey  of  tkA  i 
Th«  same  remorkf  ftpply  to  theae  that  ware  mirde  o 
with  two  jnstoiu,  Bt  pafe  227. 

There  is  a  pump  wiui  two  piitoiia  in  Benan'a  Thmmua  dM  L 
which  Bhowa  that  ftuch  devicea  were  known  in  the  16^  centory.  It  imi 
sista  of  B  iqnare  tmnk  four  or  five  feet  in  lengdi,  and  the  bovv  fi«B  o  ^ 
inches  across,  immened  perpendicularly  in  water  at  tbo  bottom  tH 
well ;  its  lower  end  being  open  and  the  upper  one  cloaod,  accept  M  At 
cengt,  where  an  opening  is  left  and  covered  by  a  Tslve.  A  aqnan  MMli) 
wit£  its  valve  opening  upward*,  is  fitted  to  worit  in  die  tnu^  fron Ww 
by  a  rod  connected  to  its  under  nde,  as  in  No.  186.  A  lerar-  pMM 
&rough  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  (tlu>augfa  slits  made  far  it  is  twy 
poaiteudes,)  one  end  of  which  ia  secured  to  a  piece  of  timber  w«UadiK«| 
well,  by  a  pin,  on  which  it  moves ;  and  the  other  end  exteade  to  the  «fpi 
posite  side  of  the  trunk,  where  it  is  hooked  to  a  chwn  that  reedwa  fioi 
the  pump  brake  at  the  top  of  the  welL  The  lower  end  of  tfae  mMea  nd' 
is  connected  by  a  bolt  to  thai  put  of  the  lever  that  la  ^thin  ue  tra^ 
This  apparatus  forma  the  liftiiig  or  forcing  put  of  the  machine.  A  CMfr 
men  pump  tree  or  bored  log  extends  irom  Hit  place  to  which  Am  wmw 
is  to  be  raised,  to  the  tap  of  the  trunk,  and  ihe  juuctioo  inth  Urn  MK 
made  perfectly  ught :  an  upper  box  or  piston  with  ite-  rod  ia  fitted  to  W^B 
in  die  bee  like  an  ordinaiy  wooden  pwnp,  while  xite  valve  on  the  MHP 
answers  the  purpdse  of  a  lower  box.  Tnns  rod  is  attached  to  die  bnlMM 
one  side  of  the  fulcrum  and  the  chain  that  is  connected  to  the  knnNfl 
lower  rod  to  the  opposite  side,  so  that  as  one  piston  rises  the  eAvJV 
•cends  and  a  constant  stream  of  water  ia  discharged  above. 

This  is  the  oldest  pump  with  two  piatona  that  we  know  aS,  end  it  !■ 
one  advantage  over  others,  vis :  in  rainng  water  without  changing  il>  ft- 
rection.  We  at  first  intended  to  insert  a  figure  of  it,  but  the  ^paialM 
for  working  it  is  too  complicated  lor  popular  illusbvlion.  AlthonA  na- 
tion ia  imparted  to  the  piston  as  noticed  above,  it  is  not  done  directly,  bM 
by  means  of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  complex  aid 
useless  machinery  as  would  excite  amaxement  m  a  no- 
dem  mechanician.  There  is  an  assemblage  of  rods  and 
levers,  tongs  and  lazy  tongs,  chains,  right  and  left  hand- 
ed screws,  a.heavy  counterpoise  and  a  massive  pends- 
lum,  fiu;.,all  of  which  are  required  to  bo  put  in  motion  be- 
fore the  pistons  can  be  moved.  A  figure  of  such  a  pomp 
would  poaaibly  interest  some  readers  a«  a  maner  of 
curioaipf,  for  certainly  a  rarer  example  of  the  waM 
of  power  could  not  well  be  imagined  :  it  presNtt  u 
clumsy  and  "  round-about"  a  mode  of  accomphaluiig  a 
very  simple  purpose,  as  that  of  the  geniua  4ho,  in  1^ 
]Nng  a  cask  of  wine,  never  thought  of  inaertiiig  ni 
■pigot  into  the  barrel,  hot  attempted  to  drive  the  hand 
on  the  spigot. 

Sometimes  pumpa  with  solid  and  hollo^r  [Mstons  an 
combined  as  in  No.  130,  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Trera- 
thick.  The  cylinder  of  a  forcing  pump  commmneaM 
with  that  of  an  atmospheric  one  ;  both  piaton  roda  an 
connected  to  a  oross-bu  and  rise  and  fall  togedwr.  WhM 
the  pistons  are  raised  the  water  above  that  in  die  kw 
(or  atmospheric)  cylinder  is  di«:liat||ed  at  ika  apOB^  >M 
the  space  below  them  ia  filled  by  toa  atrooapbere  fimp 
ing  np  freah  portiotu  din>u|^  dw  eootioo  pipe,    Wte 
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tbe  pistoDfl  deacend,  the  valve  on  the  suction  pipe  closes,  and  the  solid 
pirton  drives  the  water  in  its  cylinder  through  the  hollow  one  in  the  other. 
ID  that  whether  rising  or  fidling  the  liquid  continues  to  flow.  As  both 
sjflinders  are  filled  at  the  same  time,  the  bore  of  the  suction  pipe  should 
m  proportionably  enlarg^ed.  The  plate  bolted  over  the  .opening  at  the 
Ipprer  part  of  one  cylinder  is  to  give  access,  in  large  pumps,  to  the 
}pfwer  valve. 

t.  In  some  pumps  both  a  solid  and  a  hollow  piston  are  made  to  work  in 
ha  same  cylinder.  Such  were  those  that  constituted  the  "  single-oham- 
her  fire-engine"  of  Mr.  Perkins.  A  plunger  worked  through  a  stuffing 
boK  as  in  No.  123,  and  its  capacity  was  about  half  that  of  tne  cylinder ; 
sOBseqvently  on  descending  it  displaced  only  that  proportion  of  the  contents 
af  the  latter.     The  apertures  of  discharge  were  at  the  upper  part  of  the 

3 finder,  and  a  single  receiving  one  at  the  bottom.  From  the  lower  end 
*  the  plunger  a  short  rod  projected,  to  which  a  hollow  piston  or  sucker 
WM  attached,  fitted  to  work  close  to  the  cylinder,  so  that  when  the  plunger 
wn»  raised,  this  piston  forced  all  the  water  above  it  through  the  discharg- 
mg  apertures.  To  convert  one  of  these  pumps  into  a  fire-engine,  the  or- 
Bnder  o£  the  pump  was  surrounded  by  a  shorter  one  of  sheet  copper,  ttie 
[■(rer  end  of  which  was  left  open,  and  its  upper  one  secured  air-tight  to 
Ka.  flanch  of  the  pump ;  the  space  left  between  the  two  forming  a  passage 
jpr  the  water  expelled  out  of  the  inner  one.  A  larger  and  close  cylinder 
■p^ompassed  the  last,  and  the  space  between  them  was  the  air  chamber,  to 
blower  part  of  which  a  hose  pipe  was  attached  by  a  coupling  screw 
W^  Qsual  way. 

Such  pumps  are  more  compact  than  those  with  two  cylinders,  but  they 
are  more  complex,  less  efficient,  and  more  difficult  to  keep  in  order  and  to 
repair.  The  friction  of  the  plunger  and  sucker  is  much  greater  than  that 
pTthe  piston  of  an  ordinary  double  acting  pump  of  the  same  dimensions ; 
md  the  latter  discharges  double  the  quantity  of  water;  for  although  double 
ietinfi^,  the  effect  of  these  pumps  is  only  equal  to  single  acting  ones.  For 
he  aSove  reasons  they  have,  we  believe,  become  obsolete  or  nearly  so. 


CHAPTER    V. 

BoTART  or  rotatory  pwapt:  Unilbrmlt/  la  offorti  Bodo  to  inproro  nochiBoa— Prorailiiif  eoaton  to 
WMil  reetUiiiear  ind  raeftproeathif  moramoBts  Into  dreolar  oaai  Epigram  of  Antipata^— Aneiaat 
iplaioa  rtopaetiBf  cirealar  motkma— Advant^ea  of  rotary  Botiona  ezempUllad  in  Tariooi  marhinaa 
Oyatatlaaa  of  qiinnisf  and  waarinf  {  Uatorieal  aaaedotaa  raapactinf  tkam— Rotaiy  pump  from  8ir- 
tiwro  laterarting  inTanti<HM  of  Ua— ClaMlfleaUon  of  rotary  pnmpa  Bra^  ataam*«nfiaa  and  p«n|H- 
Aaotker  data  of  rotary  pnmpa— Rotary  pamp  of  tba  16th  cantnry<— Pnmp  with  alidinf  botmaat— TroC- 
Iti^  Migiaa  and  pump— French  rotary  pomp— Braaah  and  Dickenaan^  pomp— Kolaiy  punpa  with  pin- 
Mm  la  tho  form  of  Tanaa— Centriibfal  pamp  Paihcta  of  rotary  panipi  Radprogrtlaf  Mtary  punqw ; 
A  Vkaaeh  oao— Aa  Eag  liah  oaa— Oolheta  of  thtm  paaqM. 

No  one  can  study  the  past  and  present  history  of  numerous  machines 
and  devices  without  perceiving  a  striking  unifermi^  in  the  efforts  made 
to  improve  them  in  distant  times  and  countries ;  the  same  general  defects 
and  sources  of  defects  seem  always  to  have  been  detected,  and  similar  me- 
thods hit  upon  to  remedy  or  remove  them:  the  same  ideas,  moreover,  led 
inventors  to  modify  and  apply  machines  to  other  purposes  than  those  for 
vrlucli  they  were  originally  designed^  and  also  to  increase  their  effect  bjt^ 
ijw^P'^g  the  nature  and  directum  of  their  motions.  So  uniform  ham  been 
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llie  spectdadoiu  of  ingenious  men  m  these  respeett,  dnt  one  imglit  be  ti* 
most  led  to  suppose  they  had  reasoned,  like  thelowe^lminmfcftiMBi  m  ea» 
mon  instinct ;  and  that  the  adage  of  SolomoB,  **  there  is  no  new  duar  wi- 
der the  sun,"  was  as  applicable  to  the  imrentions  of  mm,  as  die  womitf 
nature.  It  would  indeed  be  no  very  hard  task  to  show  diet  die  pnsiehft 
was  correct,  to  an  extent  not  generally  believed,  when  lie  peuBwdis^ll 
lowing  interrogatory  and  reply-*"  Is  there  any  thinff  whereof  it  HsM^ 
said, — See,  this  is  new  1 — ii  hafh  been  rf  M  time  whieh  was  befav  t^ 
Did  a  modem  savan  invent  some  pectdiar  surgkel  instnimcrnte  cf 'Mii| 
merit  ? — similar  ones  were  subsequently  discovered  in  die  ndns  ct'Witt 
peii.  Have  patents  been  issued  in  late  years  for  econominng'  ftfttaMi 
neating  of  water,  by  making  the  liquid  circulate  dinmgh  hollow  mii 
bars  1— the  same  device  has  been  found  applied  to  ancient  Boman  liddlib 
And  the  recent  practice  of  ur^^ing  fires  with  currents  of  steam  (aIaopalaanl| 
was  quite  common  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  remarka  on  die  Bolipihil 
the  next  book.)  Numbers  of  such  examples  might  be  adduced  mm  it 
most  every  department  of  the  useful  arts. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  an  object  to  convert,  whenever  pia^ 
taqable,  the  rectilinear  and  reciprocating  movements  of  machines  into  » 
cular  and  continuous  ones.  Old  machinists  seem  to  have  been  led  to  dh 
result  by  that  tact  or  natural  sagacity  that  is  moqe  or  less  common  tp^ 
times  and  people :  thus  the  dragging  of  heavy  loads  on  the  ground  M  H 
the  adoption  of  wheels  and  rollers  ■■hence  our  carts  and  carriacea  i  fti 
rotary  movements  of  the  drill  and  the  wimble  superseded  die  anenMii| 
one  of  the  punch  and  ^ouge,  in  makinff  perforations : — die  horiaontal  whw 
of  the  potter  rendered  modeling  of  clay  vessels  by  hand  no  longer  larta 
sary : — ^die  whetstone  gave  way  to  the  revolving  grindstone : — tfo  tonh|[ 
lathe  produced  round  forms  infinitely  more  accurate,  and  expeditiously  An 
the  uncertain  and  irre^lar  carving  or  cutting  away  with  the  knife.  Hi 
quern,  or  original  hand  mill,  was  more  efficacious  tnan  the  alternate  aedoi 
of  the  primitive  pestle  and  mortar  for  bruising  grain ;  and  the  varioai 
forces  by  which  com  mills  have  subsequently  been  worked,  have  ahran 
been  applied  through  revolving  mechanism.  The  short  handles,  <m  at 
moveable  stone,  by  which  femides  and  slaves  moved  it  round,  became  in 
time  lengthened  mto  levers,  and  being  attached  to  the  peripheries  of 
larger  stones,  slaves  were  sometimes  yoked  to  them,  "who  grouna  the  gitii 
by  walking  round  a  circular  path.  Subsequently  slaves  were  replaced  hv 
animals,  and  these,  in  certain  locations,  by  inanimate  agents— wind  asd 
water.  The  period  is  unknown  when  man  first  derived  rotary  motion 
from  the  straight  currents  of  fluids,  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reaam  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  water  mill  located  near  the  residence  of  Midiridates  was  te 
first  one  ever  used  in  grinding  com :  that  may  have  been  the  one  ftn 
known  to  the  Romans ;  out  it  is  very  probable  that  such  machines  as  wril 
as  wind  mills  were  in  use  in  Egypt,  Syria,  China,  and  other  parts  of  An^ 
in  times  that  extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  authentic  history.  An  en* 
gram  of  Antipater,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero^  implies  diat  water  nub 
were  not  then  very  common  in  Europe.  "  Cease  your  work,  ye  maidi^ 
ye  who  laboured  in  the  mill :  sleep  now,  and  let  the  birds  sing  to  the  rnddr 
morning,  for  Ceres  has  commanded  the  water  nymphs  to  perform  yoir 
task ;  these,  obedient  to  her*  call,  throw  themselves  on  the  wheel,  nns 
round  the  axle-tree,  and  by  these  means  the  heavy  mill." 

Rotary  motions  were  favorite  ones  with  ancient  philoaophera :  ihtf 
considered  a  cirele  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures,  and  emmeoudy  eo|K 
eluded  that  a  body  in  motion  would  naturally  revolve  in  one. 

'^o  die  substitution  of  circular  for  straight  motions,  and  of  eontiuoowftr 
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ihematin?  ones  may  be  attnbnted  nearly  all  the  convemences  and  elegaa- 
wm  of  civiliz^  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  present  advanced 
mte  of  science  and  the  aits  is  due  to  revolving  mechanism;  we  may 
ylr  of  the  wonders  that  steam  and  other  motive  agents  have  wronghty 
hit  what  could  they  have  done' without  this  means  of  employing  themt 
Whb  application  of  rotaiy»  in  place  of  other  movements,  is  conspicuous  in 
Utodem  machinery ;  firom  that  which  propels  the  stately  steam  ship  through 

tf  water,  and  those  flying  chariots  named  *'  locomotives"  over  the  land, 
dut  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  pointing  of  nee- 
kflb  It  is  by  this  that  the  irregular  motion  of  the  ancient  flail  and  primeval 
MTe^  have  become  uniform  in  thrashing,  bolting  and  winnowing  machyies; 
iilwnce  our  circular  saws,  shears  and  slitting  mills; — the  abolition  of 
hift. old  mode  of  spreading  out  metal  into  sheets  with  the  hammer,  by 

6 more  expeditious  one  of  passing  it  through  rollers  or  flattinc;  mills : — • 
hence  revolving  oars  or  fiddle  wheels  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels- 
lie  process  of  inking  type  with  rollers  in  place  of  hand  balls — ^rotary  and 
power  printing  presses— and  revolving  machines  for  planing  iron  and 
iCher  metals  instead  of  the  ancient  practice  of  chipping  on  superfluous  por- 
ikms  with  chisels,  and  the  tedious  operation  of  smoothing  the  surfaties 
irith  files. 

I  But  in  few  things  is  the  effect  of  this  change  of  modon  more  conspi- 
■ODoa  than  in  the  modem  apparatus  for  preparing,  spinmn^  and  weaving 
vegetable  and  other  fibres,  into  fidirios  for  clothing.  Tne  simple  application 
if  jTOtary  motions  to  these  operations  has  in  a  ^reat  deme  revolutionized 
jke  domestic  economy  of  the  wozld,  and  has  mcreased  the  (general  com- 
fiirCi  of  our  race  a  hundred  fold.  From  the  be^nninfi^  of  time  females 
have  spun  thread  with  the  distaff  and  spindle :  Naamah  the  antediluvian, 
and  Lachesis  and  Omphale  the  mythological  spinsters,  have  been  imi- 
Mtted  in  the  use  of  these  implements  by  the  industrious  of  their  sex  in  all 
ages  and  countries  to  quite  modem  days,  and  even  at  present  they  are 
SBBployed  by  a  great  part  of  the  human  fiimily.  In  India,  China,  Japan, 
aad  senen^y  through  all  the  East,  as  well  as  by  the  Indians  of  this*  he- 
■isphere,  this  mode  of  making  thread  is  continued :  the  filaments  are 
Irawn  from  the  distaff  and  twisted  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  thread 
being  kept  at  a  proper  tension  by  a  metaUic  or  other  spindle,  sus- 
pended to  it  like  the  plummet  of  a  builder's  level,  and  the  momentum  of 
which,  while  turning  round,  keeps  twisting  the  yam  or  thread  in  the 
interim  of  repeating  the  operation  with  the  fingers.*     The  thread  as  it  is 

*  There  ere  numeroai  allmions  in  hiitorj  to  this  primitive  mode  ofiipiiining,  that  are 
y§hly  illuBtrative  of  ancient  mumen.  At  me  battle  of  Sahunis,  Qaeen  Artemieia  eom* 
Haeded  a  ship  in  the  Peniaa  fleet,  and  Xenet,  ai  a  compliment  to  her  brareiy,  aaot 
hw  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  while  to  hie  general  (who  waa  defeated)  he  presented  a 
distaff  and  spindle.  When  Pheretine  appliM  to  Euelthon  of  Cy  pros  for  an  army  to  re- 
eaver  her  former  dignity  and  oouatiy,  be  intimated  the  impropriety  of  her  eonauct  by 
saeding  her  a  diitaff  of  wool  and  a  golden  spindle.  Herod,  iv,  168.  Heroolas  attempted 
la  spin  in  the  preaenee  of  Omphale,  and  mm  bantered  him  on  hie  oBcoath  manner  if 
iaUM^  the  distaff.  Among  the  Greala  and  Romans,  the  rites  of  marriage  directed  the 
attention  of  women  to  spinning ;  a  distaff  and  fleece  were  the  emblems  and  objects  of 
Ae  housewife's  labors;  and  so  they  were  amoau|  the  Jews — *'  A  virtnoas  woman  [says 
Solomon]  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  biur  hands  hold  the  distaff.**  When  li»* 
castia  was  surprised  by  the  visit  of  Coljatinos  and  his  oompanioae  of  the  camp,  although 
Ae  night  was  far  advancedi  they  foooa  her  with  her  maids  engaged  in  spinning.  A 
puntinc  foand  in  Pompeii  represents  Uhrases  seated  at  his  own  gale,  and  concealed 
HMler  the  garb  of  a  beggar ;  Penelone,  who  is  inqairing  of  the  snppoeod  mendicant  fbr 
tidings  of  her  hnsband,  ouDlds  in  one  hsnd  a  spiadw,  as  if  jim  caned  firom  spinning.  On 
lbs  monunents  of  Beni  Hassan  both  men  and  women  are  represented  apinning  and 
weaving.  SoYeral  Egyptian  spindles  drs  pressed  m  the  moseums  of  Eniope.  %9% 
as  seeooat  of  a  IbBMto  itt  8ar£B  spfamfaig  wUls  going  ibr  water,  at  pagaltt. 
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fiinned  U  wonm)  round  th«  i^nndls.  In  1£30  Jurgen  of  Bninorick  d6- 
TiKd  a  machine  which  diapeiuedwidithiaijilcrtnitiitigacUQn  of  the  fingei^ 
i.  e.  he  invented  the  spiumng  vAtd,  whidi  rendered  the  opi'nttion  if 
twiodng  the  ftlaments  uniform.  The  iriuMil,  however,  tike  the  pnimtiTa 
a^paratiu  it  wa«  dengued  to  aapenede,  produced  only  one  ihresd  at  ■ 
time;  but  in  the  last  century  Hargreaves  pnuduced  ihe  "  spinning  jenny," 
by  which  a  single  peraon  oik  tuntiitg  a  wkel,  could  ^jiiu  eignij-tbui  ihre>ji 
atonce;  then  followed  the  "rollers" of  AriLwr7ght,TLe  "mule"  orCromptai^ 
to  which  maybe  added  the  "  gia"  of  Whioiey,  and  also  "  carding  c^eiaet," 
in  place  of  the  cJd  hand  cards,  all  compOKii  of  and  put  in  mstMin  b; 
revolving  machinery  ; — these  have  indefinitely  extended  the  epinniag  of 
thread,  snd  relievca  females  from  a  species  of  labor  that,  more  than  wj 
Other,  occupied  their  attention  from  the  begiimiiig  of  the  -n-orld ;  B&d  tsidy 
"  power  looms"  impelled  by  water,  wind,  steam,  or  animals  (ihroa^  dc 


agency  of  circular  movements]  are  rapidly  superseding  the  irr^gubrsaJ 
alternating  motion  of  human  hands  in  throwing  the  shuttle  to  and  trn. 

The  conversion  of  intermitting  into  continuous  circular  movcinvsti  ii 
also  obvious  in  ancient  devices  for  raising  waier.  The  alternati.-  nctiou  of 
the  swape,  the  jantu  and  vibratine  gutter  thus  became  uninturruptnl 
in  the  noria  and  tympanum — the  irregular  movement  of  the  cord  nnit 
bucket  became  uniform  in  the  chain  and  pots ;  and  so  did  the  molitm  uf 
the  pitcher  or  pail  as  used  by  band,  when  suspended  to  the  rim  of  a  Fe^ 
Nan  wheel.  And  when  the  construction  of  machinei  did  not  aitvw  «f  a 
suitable  change  or  form,  they  were  ofW  worked  by  cranka  or  ocbn  fli» 
lar  movements ;  (of  thia  several  examples  are  given  in  precedb^  P'Cd 
but  in  no  branch  of  the  arts  ha*  this  prefereqce  for  circular  moTemiMi 
over  straicht  ones  been  so  ngnally  exhibited  as  in  the  mimenMU  iKiW 
pumps  and  steam  engine  that  have  been  and  still  are  brougfat  fbrwaM; 
and  in  no  department  of  machinery  has  less  success  attended  the  chugik 
Most  of  these  machines  that  have  nilherto  been  made  may  be  cousidcnd 
as  failures;  this  result  is  consequent  on  the  practical  difficulties  ■""^'■^ 
their  construction,  and  the  rendering  of  them  durable.  These  diffienlOM 
(which  will  appear  in  die  seouel)  are  to  a  certain  extmt  us»v<»diUc^  m 
that  the  prospect  of  superseding  cylindrical  pumps  and  Bteam-engiuMii 
probably  as  remote  as  ever.  - 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  machines  last  nsxoed,  it  hacant 
a  desideratum  with  engineers  to  obtain  a  continuous  rotary  movement  of 
the  piston  rod  in  place  of  the  ordinary  rectilinear  and  reciprocating  on^ 
that  the  huge  "  walking  beam,"  crank  and  coimecting  shaft  misht  be  dit- 
pensed  wiu,  the  massive  fly-wheel  either  greatly  reduced  or  ahandoiieJ, 
and  the  power  saved  that  was  consumed  in  overcoming  their  inertia  and 
fricdon  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston.  Reasoning  analogous  to  this  U 
long  before  led  some  old  mechanicians  to  convert  the  motion  of  the  cow 
mon  pump  rod  into  a  circular  one  ;  in  other  words,  to  invent  rolaiyar 
rotatory  pumps.  By  these  the  power  expended  in  constantly  briMiig 
all  the  wuter  in  the  cylinder  and  socdon  mpe,  altsmatelj  to  a  state  ofiMl 
and  motion  was  saved,  because  the  liquid  is  kept  in  constant  motioaa 
passing  through  them.  The  steam  engine  was  not  oidy  originally  da- 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  pumps  to  raise  water,  but  in  all  the  vmrie^  of 
its  forms  and  modifications  it  has  retained  the  same  analogy  to  pumps  M 
these  ha^  to  bellows.  One  of  the  oldest  of  modem  rotary  steam  eapnHi 
diat  of  Murdoch,  was  a  copy  of  an  old  pump,  a  figure  of  which,  No.  lU, 
is  taken  from  Srirviere's  coUecdon. 

Two  cog  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  are  fitted  to  work  aecuraielT  lA 
«wh  other,  a»  eoclowd  in  «  elliptical  caae.    Th«  Mm  of  tbaw  'Airil 
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ose  to  those  of  die  case,  so  that  wa.ier  cannot  enter  between  them, 
cle  of  one  of  the  wheels  is  continued  through  one  side  of  the  case, 
.  is  removed  in  the  fi^re  to  show  the  interior,)  and  the  opening 
igfat  by  a  atufiing  box  or  collsr  of  leather.  A  crank  is  applied  to  the 
end  to  turn  it,  and  aa  one  wheel  revolves, 
it  necessanly  turns  the  other;  the  direc- 
tion of  their  motions  being  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  The  water  that  enters  the 
lower  part  of  the  case  is  swept  up  the 
ends  by  each  cog  in  rotauon,  and  as  it 
cuinot  return  between  the  wheels  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cogs  being  there  always 
in  contact,  it  must  necessarily  rise  in  the 
ascendtRg  or  forcing  pipe.  The  machine 
is  therefore  both  a  sudting  and  forcing 
one.  Of  rotary  pumps  this  is  not  only 
one  of  the  oldest,  but  one  of  the  best. 
Fire  engines  nude  on  the  same  plan  were 

E tented  about  twenty-five,  years  ago  in 
igiand,  and  more  recently  pumps  of 
the  same  kind,  in  this  country.  We  have 
seen  one  with  two  eS^ticat  wheels, 
which  were  so  geared  that  the  longer 
axis  of  one  wheel  might  coincide  (in  one 
of  the  other.  Sometimes  a  groove  is  made 
each  cog,  and  a  aOip  of  leather  or  other  packing  se- 

I  pump  figured  above  is  believed  to  have  been  known  long  before 
ire's  time,  a  model  of  it,  aa  of  other  interesting  machinea,  having 
ilaced  in  his  museum  without  regard  to  its  origin.  Ramelli  is  saia 
e  described  some  similar  ones  m  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
3  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  his  book.  The  suction 
1  the  preceding  figure  has  been  addea.  In  the  original  the  water 
d  directly  through  the  bottom  of  the  case  :  the  model  was  probably 
le  that  part  of  the  wheels  might  be  visible,  and  the  construction  and 
ion  of  the  machine  more  eaaily  comprehended, 
viere  was  a  French  gentleman,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1693.  Indepen- 
n  his  circumstances,  and  inclined  to  mechanical  researches,  be  wU 

establish  a  cabinet  of  models  of  rare  and  curious  machines — of 
some  were  invented  by  himself  and  displayed  uncommon  ingenni^. 
s  not  appear  that  any  account  of  the  whole  was  ever  published ;  a 
nly  being  included  in  the  small  volume  edited  bv  his  grandson,  the 
f  which  we  have  given  at  the  foot  of  page  63.  Tnat  work  is  divided 
iree  parts :  the  first  relates  to  figures  lormed  in  the  lathe,  aa  spheres, 
,  ellipses,  &c. ;  some,  being  nolTow  and  contuning  others  within 

like  Chinese  balls,  are  extraordinary  specimens  of  woritmanehip. 
I  are  also  vases,  uma,  Sx.  not  only  rouna  and  elliptical,  but  angular. 
It  not  only  were  the  oval  and  eccentric  chucks  known  to  S^rviere, 


lathe  for  turning  irregular  suriaces  a[U)ears  to  have  been  used  bv 
The  second  part  contains  an  account  of  clocks  all  made  by  himself, 
echanism  of  which  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  Some  are  noved  by 
J,  others  by  weights,  water,  sand,  Sx.  They  are  fully  equal  to  any 
of  the  kind  at  Uie  present  day :  indeed  tl^t  beautiful  device  l^ 
a  small  brass  ball  is  made  to  traverse  backwards  and  forwards  across 
lined  plane,  which  still  retains  a  place  atnong  mantel  clocks,  is  oM 
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of  Serviere'e,  bendes  Bererol  modificatiunii  of  it  c^uall;  interectu 
baJf  of  tiie  third  part  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of  machines  fori 
water:   these  congist  of  gutters,  swapes,  chain  of  pots,  gunisg  : — -* 
buckets,  norias,  tympanums  and  other  wheels ;  snd  lastly,  pun 
which  ia  the  rotary  one  figured  above.     Breval,  in  bis  "  Rems 
rope,"  pan  ii,  pnge  89.  mentions  several  machines  in  Serviere's  **■( 
cabinet  of  mechanicks"  that  ere  not  noticed  in  the  volume  piibli|!^_ 
bis  grandson ;   while  others  arc   inserted  that  were  not  invented  tilt  I 
bie  death,  as  Du  Fay's  improvement  on  the  tympanum. 

Rotary  pumps  may  be  divided  into  closaea  according  to  the  fornu  if 
•nd  methods  ot  worlung  the  pistons,  or  those  parts  that  act  as  siirh :  ud 
according  to  the  \'arioua  modes  by  wltich  the  hmtmatt  is  obtained,  ll  !> 
this  last  that  receives  the  force  ot  the  water  when  impelled  fonrard  b^ 
the  piston  ;  it  also  prevents  the  liquid  from  being  swept  by  tlip  Inrti^  m- 


drely  round  the  cylinder 
sharing  pipe.     Ln  these  particulars  consist  all  the  ffstcri^i   ' 
in,  rotary  pumpii.     In  some  the  hutments  are  maveobti-  [>. 
mnde   to   draw   back   to  allow  the  piston  to   pass,  when   lii' 
protruded  till  ilarelurti;  in  others,  thev  are  fixed  aiid  the  puinn''  tlitii' 
selves  give  way.     It  is  die  same  with  the  latter ;  tliey  are  somi-nmo  jw- 
manently  connected  to  the  axles  by  whlcJi  they  arc  tumeii,  and  tcaar- 
timcs  they  arc  loose  and  drawn  into  recesses  till  the  buixncnts  pau  b;^' 
In  another  cla^s  the  pistons  are  rectangular,  or  oilier  shaped,  niece*  i)ii< 
turn  on  centres,  something  like  the  vanes  of  a  horizontal  wind  mdl,  snwp- 
ing  tlie  water  with  their  broad  faces  round  the  cylindrical  case,  til!  tlifr 
■  approach  that  part  which  constitutes  the  butmenl,  when  they  wove  edp-     i 
ways  and  pass  through  a  narrow  space  which  they  entirely  fill,  anil  ttertlij 
prevent  any  water  passing  with  them.   In  other  pumps  Ine  fantmenl  is  ob-    I 
tained  by  uie  contact  of  the  peripherics  of  two  wheels  or  cyUndnv,  I^    I 
roll  on  or  rub  against  each  other.     No.  131  is   of  this  kind — while  At    ' 
teeth  in  contact  unth   the   ends   of  the   case   act  as  pistons  in  driringllB    I 
water  before  them,  the  others  are  fitted  to  work  so  closely  on  each  Olbff    | 
aa  to  prevent  its  return.     The  next  figure  exhibits  another  modificatiMisf    I 
the  same  principle. 

In  1826  Mr.  J.  Eve.  a  citieen  of  the  United  States,  obtained  a  pUOl    | 
in  England  for  a  rotary  steain-engine  and  pump.     No.  13S  will  «em  V    '. 
explain  its  application  to  raise  water.   Within  a  cylindrical  vase  a  sofidtr 
hollow  drum  A  ii  made  to  rcvnlve,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled  la  mcrt    | 
close  to  those  of  the  case.  Three  projecting  pieces  or  pislooE,  of  the  nn     I 
width  as  the  drum,  are  secured  to   or  cast  on   its  periphery ;   they  an  * 
equal  distances  from  «ach  other,  and   their  extremities  sweep  close  tVtd 
the  inner  edge  of  the  cose,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     The  |feHpheTy  ofil* 
drum  revolves   in  contact  with  diat  of  a  smaller  cvlinder  B  from  whldi* 
portion  is  cot  off  to  form  a  groove  or  recess  sufficiently  derp  to  reoin 

iwithin  it  each  piston  as  it  moves  past.  The  diameter  of  the  sudl^ 
Under  is  just  one  third  that  of  the  drum.  The  axles  of  both  are  continiJ 
through  one  or  bodi  sides  of  the  case,  and  the  openings  made  ti^ht  itii 
■tafiing  boxes.  On  one  end  of  each  axle  ia  fixed  a  toothed  wlir-il  of  ^ 
■ame  diameter  as  its  respective  cylinder ;  and  these  are  t" 
one  another,  that  when  the  crank  attached  to  the  drum  axk 

*he  direction  of  the  arrow,)  the  CTOoye  in  the  small  cylindr: 

ceesively  each  piston;  thus  affording  room  for  its  passage,  nrjij 

time  by  the  contact  of  the  edge  of  the  piston  with  its  curved  p 

log  water  from  passing.     As  the  machine   is  worked  the  water  ihil  • 

ters  the  lower  part  of  the  pump  through  the  suction  pipe,  is  forced  r 


ihn  V  1 

«d  romi  I 
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d  compelled  to  rise  in  the  diachvging  one,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

r  pumpa  of  the   same  class  have  such  a  portion  of  the   smalJ  cjrlin- 

ut  off,  that  the  concave  surface  of  the  remainder  forms  a  continuation 

n  from  of  the  recess  while  the  pistons  are  passing;  and  then 


4,. 

part  is  brought 

All  rotary  pu 
mlly  furniahed  ' 
The  but  meats 


1  the  figure  described,  tho 
n  contact  wili  llie  periphery  of  the  drum  till  the  piston's 

ips  are  both  aucking  and  forcing  machines,  and  ttrc  gene- 
■ith  valves  in  both  pipes,  as  in  the  ordinary  forcing  pumps. 
always  placed  between  the  apertures  of  the  sf-' 


.1]»H 


relationship  to  the  pre- 
faraiW,  One  of  these  is 
Its  of  a  curved  Dap  that 
id  into  a  recess  formed 
forced  bv  the 


There  is  another  class  of  pumpa  that  bears  si 
— the  ddeil  branch,  we  believe,  of  the  sa 
in  the  133r(l  illustrauon:  the  batment  c< 
n  a  hinge  ;  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  ret 
rim  or  periphery  of  the  case,  and  into  which  i 
The  concave  side  of  the  flap  is  of  ihc  same  c\ 
the  case,  and  when  pushed  back  forms  a  part  of  It.  Its  width  is,  of 
coarae.  equal  to  that  of  the  drem,  against  the  rim  of  which  its  lower  edge 
is  pressed ;  this  is  effecied  in  some  pumpa  by  springs,  in  olliers  by  cams 
eog  irlieels,  &c.,  fixed  on  ilie  axles,  as  in  the  last  one.  The  force  by 
which  llie  flap  is  urged  against  the   drum  must  exceed   the   pre  " 

lh«  liijuid  column  in  tlie  discharging  p" —    ''''■ "' — ' 


r  edge  of  the  case  represent  e 
ffumes,  ic.,  when  in  use,  The  ar 
in  which  the  piston  and  water  is  n 

Such  machines  havi 
en^es.    In  1782  Mr.  Watt  thus  s( 


.  The 


r' securing  the 


pieces  on  the 
p  to  planks  or 
■  the   direction 


1  patented,  both  as  pumps  and  steam- 
ecTired  a  "  rotative  engine"  of  this  kind, 
u  1797  Mr.  Cartwright  inserted  in  the  specification  of  his  metallic  pis- 
ton a  description  of  another  similar  to  Watt's,  except  that  the  case 
had  two  flaps,  and  three  pistons  were  formed  on  the  drum.  In  1818  Mr. 
Routledge  ]»lenled  anoUier  with  a  single  flap  and  piston,  (Rep.  of  Arts, 
vol.  xxxiii,  2d  aeries ;)  but  the  princiiile  or  prominent  feature  in  all  theae 
had  been  applied  long  before  bv  French  mechanicians.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  date  of  Watt's  patent,  AmontuM  coiamuuicatcd 
(o  the  French  Academy  a  description  of  a  rotary  pump  substantially  the 
sarae  as  represented  in  llic  lost  figure.  It  is  figiired  and  described  in  the 
first  volume  of  Miuhiiiti  Approuv.  p.  103  :  the  body  of  the  pump  or  case 


■Botoy  Pnmf  ^Om  Mtt  Q'lilwy: 


»*« 


is  a  short  cyUoder,  bat  the  Dirton  is  dHpticaJ,  11 
mg  equal  to  that  of  the  cyli&aer,  hence  it  perrorm 
There  ue  also  two  flaps  on  opposite  aides  of  cl 


I,  ita  transv-ersc  diameter  be 
formed  the  part  of  two  pisUnu 

D  flaps  on  opposite  aides  of  the  cylinder.     A  pump  no 

unlike  this  of  Amontons,  with  an  elliptical  cojie,  is  dcM^bed  iq  voLJt 
of  Nicholson's  PhiL  Journal  466.  Sffroral  similar  ones  have  since  bra 
proposed. 

Id  other  pumps  the  flaps,  instead  of  acting  as  butmcnts,  arc  made  a 
perform  die  part  of  pistons  ;  this  is  done  by  hinging  them  on  the  rimo 
the  drum,  of  which,  when  closed,  they  S.lso  form  a  part ;  they  an  clotH 
by  passing' under  a  permanent  projecting  piece  or  buimeDt  thatesiead 
from  the  case  to  the  drum.  _ 

In  No.  134  the  butment  is  movable     A  solid  wheel,  formed  inl 


npiral  wings  that  act  as  pistons. 


^,  ^  is  turned   round  within  a  cylindtiosl  csm 

¥he  butment  B  is  a  piece  of  metal  whoie  width  is  equal  to  the  thidcntft 
of  the  wiitgis,  or  the  interior  brcndth  of  ttii 
cylinder :  it  is  made  to  slide  thTDii|rii  1 
Mnffine  bcx  on  the  top  of  the  c«si-,  ono  >i' 
its  vag\t  to  descend  otid  rest  upoFi  ihi 
vings.  Its  npper  part  lenninBtes  m  s  rod 
which,  pLssiog  between  two  rollers,  fiR 
serves  it  in  a  perpendicular  positioD.  A 
the  wheel  is  tunied,  the  point  of  cad 
wing,  (likL-  tbe  C(."s  of  the  wh™!.  i 
No.  131,)  pushes  btfon  h  dte  wuar  A| 
enters  the  lower  put  of  the  cylbder,  v 
drives  it  through  the  valve  into  die  fseod 
'  e  A  :  at  the  SI  '      ' 


ing  pipe  A  :  s 

is  gradually  raised  by  the  curved  nu&cet 
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the  wing,  and  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  hi 
ter  passes  under  it,  the  load  on  the  isi 
causes  it  instantly  to  descend  npon  die  do 
one,  which  in  its  turn  produces  the  hm 
effect.  This  pump  is  aa  old  as  the  Ud 
century,  and  probably  was  known  mad 
earUer.  Besides  the  defects  common  t 
most  of  its  fpecies,  it  has  one  peculiar  b 
itielf: — as  the  butment  must  be  loaded  with  weights  sufficient  to  ovetcan 
the  pressure  of  the  liquid  column  over  die  valve,  fotherwiae  itwonUitnl 
be  raised  and  the  water  would  escape  beneath  it;)  the  power  to  work  dsi 
pump  is  therefore  more  than  double  the  amount  which  the  water  btai 
up  requires.  The  instrument  is  interesting,  however,  aa  affording  in  A 
lustration  of  the  early  use  of  the  sliding  vaJve  and  stuffing  box ;  and  M 
containing  some  of  the  elements  of  recent  rotary  pumps  and  iiliiaiii  I  ii|ilSI 
The  pump  represented  by  No.  135  conuete  also  ai  an  extenornaaa 
short  cylinder  within  which  a  small  and  solid  one  A  is  made  to  revolver  Ti 
the  last  an  arm  or  piston  is  attached  or  cast  in  one  piece  with  i^  th 
aides  and  end  of  which  are  fitted  to  bear  slightly  against  the  aides  and  laa  i 
the  case.  A  butment  B  B  slides  backwards  and  forwards  throu^  a  MuSm 
box,  and  is  so  arranged  (by  means  of  a  cam  or  other  contriraace  comMMsa 
to  the  axle  of  the  small  cylinder  on  the  outside  of  the  ewe)  that  it  can  k 

nhed  into  the  interior  as  in  the  figure,  and  at  the  proper  tinw  k 
wn  book  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  piston.  Two  openinKa  oearsad 
other  are  made  through  the  case  on  opposite  sides  of  B  B,  anf  to  these  M 
suction  and  forcing  pipes  are  united.  Thus  when  the  piston  ia  mond 
in  die  direction  of  the  arrow  on  the  small  cyliadar,  it.piuhes  the  wM 
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before  it,  and  ihe  vacuilv  formed  behind  is  inslandy  filled  with  fresh  por- 
tions driven  up  the  suction  pi])c  by  the  atmosphere  ;  and  when  the  piston 
in  its  course  descends  past  B  B  it  sweeps  this  water  up  the  same  way, 
Bmmiih  and  Dickenson  adopted  a  modification  of  this  machine  in  1790,  as 
•  steam-en^ne  and  also  as  a  pump.     Rep.  of  Arts,  vol.  ii,  73. 


Ke.133. 
No,  136  represents  another  rotary  engine. 
r«iher  because  ti  was  reinvented  here 
I  greatly  distressed 


ago  by  a  mecbantc  w 
finding  that  he  had  been  anricipaied.  A  notice  o 


it  may  therefore   prevent  others  from  cxperieDciDg  a  similar  disappoint- 


meni.  Like  most  others  it  consists  of  two  concentric  cylinder 
the  annular  apace  between  them  fonning  the  pump  chamber ;  hut  the 
inner  one,  instead  of  recolving  as  in  the  preceding  figures,  is  immovable, 
being  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  outer  one  or  case.  The  piston  ia  a  rectan- 
gular and  loose  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal  accurately  fitted  lo  occupy 
and  move  ic  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders.  To  drive  the  piston, 
aad  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  butment  between  the  orifices  gf  the  induc- 
t  and  eduction  pipes,  a  third  cylinder  is  employed  to  which  a  revolving 
ioii  ia  imparted  by  a  crank  and  axle  in  the  usual  way.  This  cylinder  is 
mtrio  to  the  Dtliers,  and  is  of  such  a  diameter  and  thickness  that  its  In- 
r  and  exterior  surfaces  touch  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  as  repre- 
•Bnied  in  ihe  cut,  the  places  of  contact  preventing  water  fi^m  passing  t 
a  slit  or  groove  equal  in  width  to  ihe  thickness  of  the  piston  is  made 
throinjh  its  periphery,  into  which  slit  the  piston  is  placed.  When  turned  in 
"    '      '  ■  'n  the  lower  part  of  the 


the  tJirection  of  the  largi 
is  swept  round  and  forced  up  th 
piston  is  again  filled  by  water  frc 
pipe  ia  inserted.  This  machine  n 
pamps,  for  a  steam  engine.  It  ' 
Trott*r,of  London,  in  1805.  and 
ToL  ix,  2d  aeries.     As  a  matter  o( 

to  rnisc  water  : — "  The  said  engine  [he  observes]  may  be 
or  give  motion  to  fluids  in  any  direction  whatever." 
D  others  the  pisions  slide  within  a  revolving  cylindei 


ng  pipe,  and  the  void  behind  the 
e  reservoir  inio  which  the  lower 
iginally  designed,  like  most  rotary 
)atenled  in  England  by  Mr.  John 
escribed  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts, 
contemplated  its  application 
id  to  raise 


concentric  with   the   exterior   ( 
purap  of  [his  kind.     The  hutment  ii 


•  drum  that  ia 

No.  137  is  a  specimen   of  a  French 

n  the  form  of  a  segment  iagccured  to 

r  circumference  of  the  case,  and  the  drum  turns  against  it  at  the 

centre  of  the  chord  line:  on  both  sides  of  the  placcof  contact  it  is  curved  to 

the  extremities  of  the  arc,  and  the  suckijigand  forcing  pipes  communicate 
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with  die  pomp  through  il,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  To  the  cennaT 
one  or  both  enJs  of  tlie  case  U  ecreived  fast  a  thick  piece  of  brass  wboM 
outline  rcscmblea  that  of  the  letter  D :  the  flattened  side  is  placed  lowud* 
ibe  butment  and  ia  no  formed  tliat  ihe  Borae  distance  is  preserved  betwcta 
it  and  the  oppoeite  parts  of  the  butmeut,  as  between  its  convex  surbeeu^ 
the  rim  of  the  case.  The  pigtons,  as  in  the  last  figure,  are  te«t»i>ealB 
pieces  of  stout  metal,  and  are  dropped  into  slits  mad?  through  the  nn  eS 
the  drum,  thf  ir  length  being  equal  to  that  of  the  case,  and  their  widA  to 
the  distance  between  its  nm  and  the  D  piece.  They  are  moved  Itj*! 
crank  attached  to  the  drum  axle.  To  lessen  the  frictioQ  and  compeoKtc 
for  the  wear  of  the  butment,  that  part  of  the  latter  against  which  tJieilrum 
turns  ia  sometimes  made  hollow  ;  a  piece  of  brass  is  let  into  it  ud 
pressed  against  the  periphery  of  the  drum  by  a  spring. 


■r  "^* 

■  usee 

^B  thro 


In  No.  138  the  axia  of  the  drum  or  smaller  cylinder  is  so  placed  m  W 
'Cause  Its  periphery  to  rab  against  the  inner  circumference  of  the  cut 
Two  recta:)gular  pistons,  wlioso  length  are  equal  to  the  internal  diune- 
'ter  of  (he  cose,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  being  notched  %o  a»  ta 
allow  them  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards  to  an  extent  C(|ual  to  ti* 
wideet  space  between  the  two  cylinders.  The  case  of  this  pump  is  nfll 
perfaotly  cylindrical,  but  of  such  a  form  that  the  four  ends  of  the  jaUom 
are  always  in  contact  with  it.  An  axle  on  the  drum  is  moved  by  a  cmdL 
This  pump,  .and  another  similar  to  it,  were  described  in  Branah  aui 
Dickenson's  patent  for  three  rotative  iteam-enginei  in  1790.  Rep.  o^&lK 
vol.  ii,  85.     Fire  engines  have  been  made  on  the  same  principle. 

Another  class  of  rotary  pumps  have  their  pistons  made  somewhat  Ekt 
the  vanes  of  wind  millii.  They  were  originally  designed  as  steam-eDgiBn^ 
and  were,  if  we  mistake  not,  first  introduced  by  Homblower,  in  ibeUUcr 
part  of  the  last  century.  He  employed  four  revolving  vanes  which  wm 
arranged  that,  while  one  passed  edgeways  through  a  narrow  cKiisf 
which  it  titled,  the  opposite  one  presented  its  face  to  the  action  of  m 
Be  machines  have  been  variously  modified  as  pumps, 'btilM- 
lerally  speaking  they  are  more  complex  and  of  course  mor«  liable  to  tie- 
rangement  than  others  :  we  have  known  two  of  them,  fifteen  lacItM  & 
id  apparently  well  made,  (at  a  cost  of  150  dollars,)  'wUch  * ! 
Toree  water  to  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet,  t>econic  deranged,  od 
thrown  aside  as  useless  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

A  centrifugal  forcing  pump  may  be  made  by  enclo^ng  the  arms  of  M 
"    tpheric  one,  (such  as  represented  at  No.  95,  page  289,}  in  %  dM 
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drum  or  case,  to  which  an  ascending  or  forcing  pipe  is  attached:  tho 
water  would  rise  through  the  pipe,  provided  the  velocity  of  the  arms  was 
increased  according  to  the  elevation  of  its  discharging  orifice.  In  place  of 
tubular  arms,  two  or  more  vanes  radiating  from  a  vertical  axis  and  turned 
npidly  in  the  case  would  produce  the  same  effect;  the  suction  pipe 
being  connected  to  the  bottom  at  the  centre  and  the  forcing  pipe  to  the 
xim  or  the  top.  Such  pumps  are  in  their  construction  simpler  than  other 
rotary  ones,  oesides  which  no  particular  accuracy  is  required  in  fitting 
their  working  parts ;  nevertheless,  they  are  as  liable  to  derangement  as 
others,  for  the  velocity  required  to  be  given  to  the  arms  is  so  great,  that 
the  teeth  of  the  wheels  ana  pinions  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  to  them 
are  soon  worn  ouL 

Centrifugal  pumps  like  those  just  described  have  been  tiied  as  substi- 
tutes for  paddle  wheels  of  steam-vessels :  %,  e.  the  wheels  were  con- 
verted into  such  pumps  by  inclosing  them  in  cases  made  air-tight,  except 
at  the  bottom  through  which  the  ends  of  the  paddles  slightly  projected ; 
a  large  suction  pipe  proceeded  from  one  side  of  each  case  (near  its  cen- 
tre) through  the  bows  of  the  vessel  and  terminated  below  the  water  line : 
by  the  revolution  of  tho  wheels  water  was  drawn  through  these  tubes  ipto 
the  cases  and  forcibly  ejected  below  in  the  direction  of  the  stern,  and  by 
the  reaction  moved  tne  vessel  forward. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  preceding  observations  include  an  ac- 
count of  €dl  rotary  pumps.  We  have  only  particularized  a  few  out  of  a 
S-eat  multitude,  such  as  may  serve  as  types  of  the  various  classes  to  which 
ey  belong.  Were  a  detailed  description  given  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  diese  machines,  modes  of  operation,  devices  for  opening  and  closing  the 
valves,  moving  the  pistons,  diminishing  friction,  compensating  for  the  wear 
of  certain  parts,  for  packing  the  pistons,  &c.  &c.,  those  readers  who  are 
not  familiar  \\4th  their  history  would  be  surprised  at  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played, and  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  all  the  sources  of  mechanical 
combinations  had  been  exhausted  on  them.  We  would  advise  every 
mechanic  who  thinks  he  has  discovered  an  improvement  in  rotary  pumps, 
carefully  to  examine  the  |lepertory  of  Arts,  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and  particularly  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  before  incurring  the 
expenses  of  a  patent,  or  those  incident  to  the  making  of  models  and 
experiments. 

Rotary  pumps  have  never  retained  a  permanent  place  among  machines 
tor  raising  water :  they  are,  as  yet,  too  complex  and  too  easily  deranged 
to  be  adapted  for  common  use.  Theoretically  considered  they  are  per- 
fect machines,  but  the  practical  difficulties  attending  their  construction 
have  hitherto  rendered  Uiem  (like  rotary  steam  engines)  inferior  to  others. 
To  make  them  efficient,  their  working  parts  require  to  be  adjusted  to  each 
other  with  unusual  accuracy  and  care,  and  even  when  this  is  accomplished, 
their  efficiency  is,  by  the  unavoidable  wear  of  those  parts,  speedily  dimi- 
nished or  destroyed :  their  first  cost  is  greater  than  that  of  common  pumps, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order  exceeds  that  of  others ;  they 
cannot,  moreover,  be  repaired  by  ordinary  workmen,  since  peculiar  tools 
are  required  for  the  purpose — a  farmer  might  almost  as  well  attempt  to 
repair  a  watch  as  one  of  these  machines.  Hitherto,  a  rotary  pump  has 
been  like  the  Psalmist's  emUem  of  human  life : — **  Its  days  are  as  grassy 
as  a  flower  of  the  field  it  nourisheth,  the  wind  [of  experience]  passeth 
over  it,  and  it  is  gone.**  "Wete  we  inclined  to  prophecy,  we  should  pre- 
dict that  in  the  next  century,  aa  in  the  present  one,  the  cvlindrical  pump 
will  retain  its  preeminence  over  all  others ;  and  that  maLers  of  the  ordi- 
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will  tben,  as  now,  defy  all  attempt!  to  supersede  tb« 

KOTAKV  PCTMPS  : — One  of  the  obstacles  to  be  oreraniK 
in  makiog  a  rotary  pumg),  is  tLe  passage  of  the  pUton  over  tUe  bnctncm, 
or  over  the  space  it  occupies.  The  upparalits  for  moving  the  bntmenl  tt 
the  piston  approaches  to  or  recedes  from  it,  adds  lo  the  complexity  of  At 
machine ;  nor  is  this  avoided  when  that  part  is  GxeO,  for  an  equisiltic 
movement  is  then  required  to  be  given  to  the  piston  ilsclf  in  additicni  to 
its  ordinary  one.  In  reciprocating  rotary  pumps  these  ditEcalties  in 
avoided  by  stopping  the  piston  when  it  arrives  at  one  side  of  the  Initamt 
and  then  reversing  its  motion  towards  the  other;  hence  these  ore  lessun- 
plex  than  llie  former :  they  are,  however,  liable  to  some  of  iht:  same-  oi^eo- 
tions,  being  more  expensive  than  common  pumps,  more  difficult  to  reptir. 
and  upon  the  whole  lees  durable.  Their  varieties  may  be  included  (n 
two  classes  according  to  the  construction  of  the  pistons  ;  those  that  m 
furnished  with  valves  rorming  one,  and  such  as  have  none  the  other.  Hib 
range  of  the  pistons  in  these  pumps  varies  greatly;  in  some  the  arc  de^ 
cribed  by  them  does  not  exceed  90°,  while  in  others  they  Rialte  nearly  I 
complete  revolution.  They  are  of  old  date,  various  modifications  of  liau 
having  been  proposed  in  the  16th  century.  No.  139  consists  of  a  don 
B  of  the  form  of  a  sector  of  a  circle,  having  an  opening  at  tJie  botttm 


for  the  admission  of  water,  and  another  tc 
valve  is  attached.  A  movable  radius  or  ] 
a  lever  aa  represented  ;  thus,  when  the  lat 
left,  the  former  drives  the  contents  of  the  i 
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Belidor  has  described  a  umikr  pump  in  the  first  volume  of  bis  AicL 
Hydraul.  379.  The  case  is  a  larger  portion  of  a  circle  than  that  of  Ko. 
139,  and  the  piston  is  furnished  with  a  valve.  A  pump  on  the  same  pn» 
ciple  was  adopted  by  Bramah  as  a  Rre-engine  in  1793  :  His  was  a  AoM 
cylinder,  to  the  movable  axle  of  which  two  pistons  were  attached  ibt 
extended  quite  across,  and  had  an  opening  covered  by  a  clack  in  each. 

No.  140  consists  of  a  short  horizontal  cylinder :  a  portion  of  the  Io«r 

part  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  plate  where  the  suction  pipe  tenai- 

o  openings  that  are  covered  by  clacks  c  c.     The  partitioeA 
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extends  through  the  endre  length  of  the  cylinder  and  is  made  air  and 
'Water  tieht  to  both  ends,  and  also  to  the  plate  upon  which  its  lower  edge 
rests.  The  upper  edge  extends  to  the  under  side  of  the  axle  to  which 
the  piston  B  is  united.  One  end  of  the  axle  is  passed  through  the  cylin- 
der and  the  opening  made  tight  by  a  stuffing  box  ;  it  is  moved  by  a  crank 
or  lever.  Near  the  clacks  c  c  two  other  openings  are  made  through  the 
plate,  to  which  two  forcing  pipes  are  secured.  These  tubes  are  bent 
round  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  and  meet  in  the  chamber  C  where  their 
orifices  are  covered  by  clacks.  Thus  when  the  piston  is  turned  in  either 
dixection,  it  drives  the  water  before  it  through  one  or  other  of  these  tubes; 
at  the  same  time  the  void  left  behind  it  is  kept  filled  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  lower  orifice  of 
the  suction  pipe  is  placed.  The  edges  of  the  pistons  are  made  to  work 
elbse  to  the  ends  and  rim  of  the  cyhnder  by  means  of  strips  of  leather 
aerewed  to  them.  Modifications  of  these  pumps  have  also  been  used  in 
Sngland  as  fire-engines. 

Keciprocating  rotary  pumps  have  sprung  up  at  difierent  times  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  and  have  occasionally  obtained  *'  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  but  have  never  become  perfectly  domesticated,  we  believe,  in  any 
CDontry.     We  have  seen  some  designed  for  ordinary  use  that  were  ele- 

Sintly  finished,  and  decorated  with  gilding  and  japan — they  resembled 
ose  exotic  plants  which  require  peculiar  care,  and  are  rather  for  orna- 
ment than  for  use. 

Reciprocating  rotary  pumps  have  also  been  proposed  aa  steam-engines. 
Watt  patented  one  m  1782. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Aptucation  of  pump«  ia  modern  wattr-worka  t  Firtt  OMd  by  die  Gement— Water-worke  al  A«f^ 
kwf  h  and  Bremen — Stagular  android  in  the  latter  eity— Old  water-worlu  at  Toledo—At  London  bridf  • 
—Other  London  works  mored  by  horaea,  water,  wind  and  fteam — ^Water  engine  at  Bzetei^— Water- 
works erected  on  Pont  Neaf  and  Pont  Notre  Dame  at  Paris — Celebrated  worka  at  Ifarli — ^Error  of  Raa- 
■eqajn  in  makinf  them  unneeetsarily  complex.  American  water>works :  A  history  of  them  desirable 
btrodnetion  of  pumps  into  welb  in  New- York  city — ^Extracts  from  the  mintttea  of  the  Common  Coanell 
previotts  to  the  war  of  Independence— PnbUc  water-worka  proposed  and  commenced  in  1774— Trea- 
Mry  nocea  iaaued  to  meet  the  expense  Copy  of  one— Manhattasf  Company— Water-worka  at  Fair 
•Moaat,  Philadelphia. 

Before  noticing  another  and  a  different  class  of  machines,  we  propose 
to  occupy  this  and  the  two  next  chapters  with  observations  on  the  em- 
ployment of  pumps  in  "  water-works,"  and  as  engines  to  extinguish  fires 
^— both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  hydraulic  machinery  for  supplying  modem  cities  with  water  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  series  of  forcing  pumps  very  similar  to  the  machine  of 
Ctesibius,  (No.  120 ;)  and  when  employed  to  raise  water  from  rapid 
ttreams,  or  where  from  tides  or  dams  a  sufficient  current  can  be  obtained, 
are  worked  like  it  by  under  or  by  overshot  wheels.  An  account  of  old 
European  water-works  is  an  important  desideratum,  for  it  would  throw 
Egiit  on  the  history  of  pumps  in  the  middle  ages,  during  which  little  or 
nothing  respecting  them  is  koown.  The  older  cities  of  Germany  were  the 
first  in  modern  days  that  adbfMad  them  to  raise  water  for  public  purposes; 
Imt  of  their  construction,  materials,  and  application  under  various  circom  • 
Stances,  w^e  have  no  information. in  detaiL    Rivins,  in  his  Commentary  on 


the  maobine  of  Ctesibiiu,  *PiitK«  of  pomps  workad  bj  w«tor  vhedi  m 
then  cammoh,  (A.  D.  1548.)  Tlie  hydnulic  en|riiiet  at  Js^frivijfl  wcvs 
at  one  time  greatly  cetehratodL  They  an  mentioned,  but  not  duwiliid^ 
by  MiMon  and  other  trayelen  of  the  i7&  century.  They  Tviaed  dw  wMr 
130  feet.  BlainTiUe*  in  1705,  speaks  of  them  as  among  the  enmilief  rf 
the  cify.  He  obserres — ^"The  towers  which  furniih  water  to  dua  dtyMi 
also  emioiia.  They  are  near  the  gate  called  the-JZeil'PSsrfy  vpoa  a  waMl 
of  the  Xedfc  wluch  mns  through  the  city.  MBlls  whid  fp  day  and  af^ 
by  mei^  of  this  torrent,  work  a  great  many  pamps,  whidh  MM  wM»« 
Urge  leaden  pipes  to  the  highest  stor^  in  these  towers.  lib  diO'MiUsrf 
a  chamber  on  each  of  them,  which  is  vei^  ^aatly  and  UjidMiiM^  ctl- 
ing'd,  is  a  resenr<nr  of  a  hexagonal  figure,  into  which'  the  triiMM^ir^iil^ 
by  a  large  pipe,  the  extremity  of  whicn  is  made  like  arddlphn^wid  WR^ 
an  urn  or  vase  held  hj  a  statue  sitting  in  the  middle  of  dib  Vfif^nm 
One  of  these  towers  sends  water  to  all  the  public  fonntifaia^^lsjjI^SMnlhr 
pipes,  and  the  three  others  supply  with  water  a  thousand  honset  in  Al 
ci^ ;  each  of  which  pays  about  eight  crowns  yearly,  and  reoema  ahM- 
dred  and  twenty  pretty  large  measures  of  water  every  hoar.*'  TiaveH 
vol.  i,  250.  Misson's  Travels,  5  ed.  vol.  i,  137. 

Conteiliporary  with  the  engines  at  Augsburgh  was  one  at  Bvtmm  irit 
is  mentioned  by  several  writers  of  the  17th  century.  It  vnm  erected  c* 
one  of  the  bridlges  and  moved  by  a  water  wheel :  it  raised  wasir  iaioa 
reservoir  at  a  considerable  elevation,  whence  the  liquid  vnm  distribaiel 
to  all  parts  of  the  dty .  An  old  author  when  speaking  of  it,  meaiioaB  si 
android  in  Bremen,  a  species  of  mechanism  for  whidi  the  Ctennans  was 
at  one  time  famous.  At  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal,  he  observes,  *'  stsmb 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  arm'd  cap-a-pe,  who,  by  mechanism  under  tks 
steps,  as  soon  as  you  tread  on  them,  litis  up  the  bever  of  his  helmet  witk 
his  truncheon  to  salute  you." 

There  was  also  a  celebrated  water-engine  at  Toledo,  the  former  capittl 
of  Spain.  It  raised  the  water  of  the  Tagus  to  the  top  of  the  Alcazar,  a 
magnificent  palace  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  declivity  on  which  the  city 
i^  built ;  the  elevation  being  "  five  hundred  cubits  from  the  surface  of  the 
river."  What  the  particular  construction  of  this  machine  was  we  hafe 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  nor  whether  it  was  originally  erected  by  die 
Moors  who  built  the  palace.  It  is  mentioned  by  Moreri  as  a  "  wona(Arfii] 
hydraulic  engine  which  draws  up  the  water  from  the  river  Tagus  to  io 
^reat  a  height,  that  it  is  thence  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  whole  city ;"  bit 
m  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1751)  the  author  of  the  Grand  GaaeCteer, 
or  Topographic  Dictionary,  remarks  (page  1289)  that  this  **  ■dmiFtUe 
engine"  was  then  "  entirely  ruined." 

The  introduction  of  pump  engines  into  the  public  waters  woiks  of  Bor- 
land and  France  is  sufRciently  ascertained.  This  did  not  take  place  tw 
lon^  afler  they  had  been  employed  in  Germany  ;  and  both  London  VpA 
Pans  were  indebted  to  engineers  of  that  countiy  for  the  first  machiiief  to 
raise  water  from  the  Thames  and  the  Seine.  Previous  to  their  introdw- 
toon,  cities  were  commonly  supplied  from  springs  by  means  of  pipes.  A* 
early  as  A.  D.  1236,  the  corporation  of  London  commenced  to  lay  s  a* 
inch  leaden  pipe  from  some  springs  at  Tyburn,  a  village  at  that  time  ioa» 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  fbft  t^ 
tempt  to  convey  water  to  that  city  through  pipea^  and  fifty  years  eliP«^ 
before  the  whole  was  completed.  These  jMpes  were  formed  of  sheet  isi» 
and  the  seams  were  soldered :  part  of  them  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  1745  while  making  some  excavadonsrand  naother  portion  in  1765.  1}^^^ 
Aon  Mag.  for  1765,  p.  377.)    In  1439  the  aUbot  of  Westminster,  in 
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the  right  of  the  soil  was  vested,  granted  **  to  Robert  Large  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  London,  and  their  successors,  one  head  [reservoir]  of  water, 
containing  twenty-six  perches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  together  with 
•11  its  springs  in  the  manor  of  Paddington :  in  consideration  of  which 
ffrant,  the  city  is  for  ever  to  pay  to  the  said  abbot  or  his  successors,  at  the 
naat  of  St.  Peter,  two  pepper  corns**  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry 
VI,  who  at  the  same  time  authorized  the  mayor  and  citizens,  by  a  writ  of 
tike  privy  seal,  to  purchase  two  hundred  fothers  of  lead  "  for  the  intended 
works  of  pipes  and  conduits,  and  to  impress  plumbers  and  labourers." 
Maidand's  Hist  of  London^  pp.  48,  107. 

In  the  33d  year  of  Henr^  V  111,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Glocester,  with 
liie  dean  of  the  church  there,  were  authorized  to  "  convey  water  in  pipes 
of  lead,  gutters  and  trenches"  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  **  satisAring  the 
owners  of  the  ground  there  for  the  digging  thereof."*  In  the  following 
year,  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Poof^  were  authorized  to  erect  a  wind 
Mill  on  the  king's  waste  ground,  and  a  conduit  head  sixteen  feet  square, 
**  and  to  dig  and  draw  [water]  in,  by,  through  and  upon  all  places  meet 
•nd  convenient,  into  and  from  the  same,  &c. — ^yielding  yearly  to  the  king 
and  his  heirs  one  pepper  corn."*  It  would  appear  that  the  reservoir  was  in 
too  low  a  situation  for  its  contents  to  flow  through  pipes  to  the  town,  and 
Iwnce  the  wind  mill  to  raise  it  sufliciently  for  that  purpose:  The  machine 
used  was  probably  the  chain  of  pots,  which,  as  remarked  page  125,  was  at 
that  time  often  employed  in  such  cases.  In  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
corporation  of  London  was  authorized  to  draw  water  through  pipes  from 
▼anous  villages  and  other  places  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  enter  any  grounds  not  enclosed  with  "  stone,  brick  or  mud 
iRralls,  and  there  to  dig  pits,  trenches  and  ditches ;  to  erect  heads,  lay 
pipes,  and  make  vaults  and  suspiraU**  h^.  Two  years  afterAvards,  (A.  D. 
1546,)  a  law  was  passed  by  which  those  who  destroyed  conduit  heads  and 
pipes,  were  put  to  death.*  In  1547,  William  Lamb  conveyed  water  in  a 
leaden  pipe  from  a  conduit  or  spring,  which  still  bears  his  name.** 

In  1582,  the  first  pump  machines  were  used  in  London.  In  that  year 
Peter  Nf  aurice,  a  German  engineer,  proposed  to  erect  a  machine  on  the 
Thames  for  the  more  effectual  supply  of  the  city, ''  which  being  approved 
of,  he  erected  the  same  in  the  river  near  London  bridge,  which  bv  suction 
and  pressure,  through  pumps  and  valves,  raised  water  to  such  a  heig^ht  as 
to  supply  the  uppermost  rooms  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  therewith,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all.  This  curious 
machine,  the  first  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  seen  in  England^  was  so  highly 
approved  of,  that  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council,  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  ingenious  engineer  to  proceed  in  so  useful  an  undertaking, 
granted  him  the  use  of  one  of  the  arches  of  London  bridge  to  place  his 
engine  in,  for  the  better  working  thereof."*  Maurice's  engine  consisted 
of  a  series  of  forcing  pumps  f  similar  to  Nos.  118  c^d  121)  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  pistons  had  a  stroke  of  thirty  inches;  they  were  worked 
by  an  undershot  wheel  that  was  placed  under  one  of  the  arches  and 
turned  by  the  current,  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide ;  the  water 
was  raised  to  an  elevation  of  120  feet.  The  number  of  pumps  and  wheels 
was  subsequently  increased ;  but  in  1832,  when  the  old  bridge  was  taken 
down,  the  whole  were  removed.' 

Two  years  before  Maurice  undertook  to  raise  water  from  the  Thames, 
Stow  says — **  One  Russel  proposed  to  bring  water  from  Isleworth,  viz  : 

*  Statates  at  large.  Lon.  1681.   ^'Ibid.    <Ibid.    'Maitland,  158.    •Ibid.  160. , 
f  A  deacription  «r  the  Londan  Qri^  Wtter>w«rkfl,  by  Beigbcon,  mty  be  seen  hi  tfaa 
PbikM.  Trans,  vol  vi,  358,  andlr  fibsifiilien'  PhikM.  iC  436. 
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the  river  Uxbiidge  to  the  aaid  north  of  Londoof  •ndArthjffci 
mitrMment :  he  propoimded  the  iiiYeiitioii  to  Lord  Bori^ipi."  ^InU9^ 
Bevis  Biihner,  an  Engliah  engineer*  nndertook  to  topfAf  a  nii~~    ** 
of  the  city  wiih  Thames  water,  which  he  raised  by  fimr  pinnpi 
worked  by  horses.     They  were  oontiniied  in  use  till  the  time 
laud  commenced  his  history,  viz :  to  1725.     The  punnML.of  odietf  LdnJifl;. 
works  were  moved  by  horses,  by  wind  miUsy  ua  omn  by  die  enmlp; ' 
of  the  common  sewer.*  About  the  year  1767,  one  of  Newteamen's  sMif; ' 
engines  was  erected  at  the  London  bridge  woriu  to  noie  tirater  *t  a^p 
tides,  and  also  as  a  security  against  fire  during  the  tmi^^tif  dwiMft 
when  the  wheels  were  consequently  at  rest.  •  A  iinliniiijpjIHi  ''"    ''  '  * 
rated  in  1691  to  supply  the  nei^bouihood  of  York  BniMinyiyilh 
water:     Newcomen's  engines  were  employed;  and  the  pmapehfli 

5 lungers,  one  of  which  we  have  fiffured  and  described  at  pega  fl|(«& 
[aitiand  enumerates  them  among  other  causes  of  the  compeny**  < 
ments :  *'  the  directors,  by  purchasing  estates,  erecting  new  wi 
[new  machines  for  raising  water]  and  other  pernicious  projects,  have 
ruined  the  corporation;  however,  their  chargeable  engines  fer  nmt0  ' 
water  by  fire,  being  laid  cuide,  they  continue  to  work  that  of  hones,  wUa%  ' ' 
together  with  their  estates  in  England  and  Scotland,  may  in  time  reslaiil ' 
the  company's  affairs."^*  A  figure  of  this  ekargeahU  engine  is  iuseitsdiit\ 
the'  second  volume  of  La  Motraye's  Travels. 

The  author  of  the  Grand  GaJEetteer,  a  folio  of  nearly  1500  psgM,  pal*  ' 
lished  in  1751,  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  on  which  account  he  excuses  mm^ 
self  for  describing  that  city  at  large ;  after  mentioning  some  amaeiit  eosr  ' 
duits  he  observes : — '*  this  city  is  otherwise  well  watered,  and  not  onljf  Igi^ 
most  houses  of  note  having  wells  and  pumps  of  their  own,  but  by  the  mw 
water  being  forced  by  a  curioug  water-engme,  through. pipes  of  bored  traaa 
laid  under  ground,  even  up  to  the  very  steep  hill  at  f^orthgate  StreeC; 
and  then  by  pipes  of  lead  into  the  houses  of  such  inhabitants  as  pay  a  veqr 
moderate  price  for  such  benefit.  The  said  water  house  and  ennne  woe 
hegitn  abaiU  Anno.  1694."  This  extract  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  ITik 
century,  such  works  were  not  very  common  in  English  cides:  of  this  dwra 
are  numerous  indications :  thus  at  Norwich  "  the  water-works  at  the  new 
miUs  were  undertaken  in  1697,  and  completed  in  about  two  years."* 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  John  Lintlaer,  a  Flemings 
erected  an  engine  consisting  of  lifting  pumps  (such  as  No.  125)  at  the  Tati 
Neuf  which  were  worked  by  the  current  of  the  Seine.  The  water  «ai 
raised  above  the  bridge  and  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  Louvre  and  TuiSa* 
ries.  This  engine  received  the  appellation  of  The  SamariUM^  fixmi  brons 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which  decorated  the  front  rf 
the  building  in  which  it  was  enclosed.  The  success  that  attended  Hm 
experiment,  led  to  the  erection  of  similar  engines  at  P<mt  Notre  Damans 
figure  of  one  of  the  pumps  of  which  is  inserted  at  page  877.  ^ 

The  most  elaborate  machine  ever  constructea  ror  raising  watal*  val'^ 
probably  the  famous  one  at  Marli,  near  Paris,  for  supplyinff  the  poHhr 
gardens  at  Versailles  from  the  Seine.  It  was  designed  py  Raimeqai^*  ' 
Dutch  engineer,  and  set  to  work  in  1682,  at  a  cost  of  eight  millioM  iiN[| 
livres — about  a  million  and  half  of  dollars.^  We  are  not  aware  that  mMr 
description  of  it  in  detail  was  ever  published  till  Belidor  inserted  a  AtStL 
account  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ArcluteeUire  HydraoHqiie  in  173i 
and  such  was  its  magnitude  and  the  mulripliflite.  of  its  parts,  dial  he  wm 


>  Maitland,  pp.  622.  628.    » Ibid  634.    <  Noi^Ik»^ 

'  Dstsgalien  says  **eigkig  milliona,  about  fov^hjMhi  of  poinids  mmVma"  lH 

Belidsr  bas.oiil7  eight  i"^"  -^     *.- 
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ong  time  unwilling  to  undertake  its  elucidation,  on  account  of  the 
Ity  of  describing  it  with  sufficient  precision.  Its  general  fcarares 
c  sketched  in  a  few  words,  but  a  volume  of  letter-press  and  another 
jes,  would  be  required  to  explain  and  delineate  the  whole  minutely. 
)  reservoir  or  head  of  the  aqueduct,  into  which  water  from  the 
was  raised  by  this  machine,  was  constructed  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
•ifies,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  from  the  river,  and  at  an  elevation 
3  feet  (English)  above  it.  To  obtain  a  sufficient  motive  power,  the 
kvas  barred  up  by  a  dam,  and  its  whole  width  divided,  by  piles,  into 
en  distinct  water  courses,  into  each  of  which  a  large  undershot  wheel 
rected.  The  wheels,  by  means  of  cranks  attached  to  both  ends  of 
Lxles,  imparted  motion  to  a  number  of  vibrating  levers,  and  through 
to  the  piston  rods  of  between  200  and  300  sucking  and  forcing 
» !  The  pumps  were  divided  into  three  separate  sets.  The  first  con- 

64,  which  were  placed  near  the  river,  and  were  worked  by  six  of 
heels  :  they  drew  the  water,  by  short  suction  pipes,  out  of  the  river 
treed  it  through  iron  pipes,  up  the  hill ;  but  instead  of  these  pipes 
continued  directly  to  the  reservoir,  (which  might  have  been  done 
iking  them  and  the  machinery  of  sufiicient  strength,)  Rannequin 
them  terminate  in  a  large  cistern,  built  for  the  purpose,  at  the  dis- 
from  the  river  of  100  fadioms  only,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  160 

In  this  cistern  he  then  placed  79  other  pumps  (the  second  set)  to 
the  water  thence  to  another  cistern  224  fathoms  further  up  the  hill, 
fc  an  elevation  of  185  feet  above  the  other.  In  this  last  cistern  82 
s  more  (the  third  set)  were  fixed,  which  forced  the  contents  to  the 
oir. 

hus  dividing  the  work,  Rannequin  made  a  mistake  for  which  no  in« 
y  could  compensate  :  as  the  second  and  third  sets  of  pumps  con- 
^  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-one^  with  all  the  apparatus  for 
us  them,  merely  transferred  through  a  part  of  the  distance,  the  water 

the  first  set  drew  directly  from  the  river,  they  were  in  reality  un- 
lary,  because  the  first  set  might  have  been  made  to  force  it  through 
hole  distance ;  hence  they  not  only  uselessly  consumed  (at  least) 
fths  of  the  power  employed,  but  they  rendered  the  whole  mass  of 
aery  cumbersome  and  complicated  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  con- 
Qtly  extremely  inefficient,  and  subject  to  continual  repairs.  The 
it  of  pumps,  as  already  observed,  were  worked  by  the  wheels  near 

they  were  placed,  and  the  remaining  wheels  imparted  motion  to 
iton  rods  of  the  second  and  third  sets,  in  the  two  cisterns  on  the  hill: 
»c,  therefore,  eighty-two  pumps  were  stationed  at  an  elevation  of 
rds  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  power  that  worked  them ;  and 
r  half  a  mile  from  it  !  and  seventy-nine  were  one  hundred  fathoms 
ihc  wheel,  and  160  feet  above  them!  To  work  these  pumps,  a  num* 
r  chaim^  or  jointed  iron  rodst  were  extended  on  frames  above  the 
dt  all  the  way  from  the  cranks  on  the  water  wheels  in  the  river  to 
sistems,  where  they  were  connected  to  the  vibrating  beams  to  which 
Iston  rods  were  attached.  It  was  the  transmission  of  power  to  such 
dons  and  extraordinary  distances  by  these  chains,  that  acquired  for 
lachine  the  title  of  "  a  monument  of  ignorance.*' 
writer  in  the  Penny  Magazine  (vol.  iv,  page  240)  who  examined  the 
ine  in  1815,  says  the  sound  of  these  rods  working  was  like  that  of  a 
er  of  wagons  loaded  with  bars  of  iron  running  down  a  hill  with 
never  greased.  The  cretkiiig  and  clanking  (he  observes)  must  have 
need  the  most  ignorant  p^jEpPpn  that  the  expenditure  of  power  \mB 
ftously  beyond  what  wat  Mmired  for  the  purpose  effected.    It  liis 
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been  estitnUad  that  95  per  cent  of  the  power  wu  axftatiai  m  tamaa^ 
ouing  motion  to  the  «pp«nMu  I 

The  evil  of  woHung  the  pumpe  widi  ahafta  and  chaicE  at  such  grcu 
diatancefl  from  the  power,  waa  leen  a.  few  yean  after  the  taochine  vu 
completed.  In  1738  an  attempt  w«i  made  hy  M.  Camus  to  n'lte  lix 
water  to  the  reaerroir  by  a  single  lift.  The  attenipt  succpeded  but  Mr 
tially,  and  the  machine  was  much  stnined  by  the  exlraordinnry  eSort, 
chieflv  because  only  a  small  portion  of  the  power  was  used  ;  vii :  ibon 
wheela  that  rai»ed  the  water  into  the  first  eiatem;  Ihe  others  wliith  moid 
the  shafta  and  chains  abovementioned,  not  bang  applicable  ior  the  yvr- 
pose.  But  even  this  comparatively  small  power  forced  die  warcrr  ta  tht 
reaervmr,  and  thus  demonaU&ted  the  practiealnli^  of  coinpleiir^  ihc  voA 
at  one  throw,  if  the  whole  apparatus  had  been  adapted  actrorJingly.  [(& 
thing  more  was  done  for  nearly  foiW  years,  and  the  machine  procFcdnl 
as  bfifore  till  1776,  when  another  trial  was  made  to  rui&i^  the  water  onlr 
to  the  second  cistern :  thia  aueceeded,  and  it  was  tlii^n  hoped  that  ihi-  Ent 
ciatem  would  be  diapensed  with;  but  many  of  the  old  pipes  bant  fnm 
die  undue  strain  upon  them,  financial  difficulties  impeded  ihc-ir  rtupw^ 
and  the  old  plan  was  once  more  resorted  to.  The  water  wlie^ts  at  Im 
fell  into  decay  and  were  replaced  by  a  steam  engine,  of  Etxty-tbur  bant 
power,  by  order  of  Napoleon;  bntthe  old  sbafls.ctiainB,  pipes  and  mtem^ 
las.  adll  remain. 

We  have  mentioned  only  826  pumps,  hut  there  werp  in  all  upwajdi  rf 
860  J  some  being  feeders  to  others,  and  to  keep  water  always  over  (fe 
pistons  of  those  near  the  river.  As  each  pump  liad  two  valves,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water  must  have  escaped  at  ev»rv  stroke  on  ihe  opo- 
ing  and  closing  of  600  of  these ;  to  which  maybe  ailfit-i)  thnt  ^vFjirVi  leiknl 
past  the  leathers  or  packing  of  the  pistons,  and  thr<jugli  U>c  iriMunanJil* 
joints.  The  64  pumps  near  the  river  were  placed  in  a  perpendicular  poi- 
tion  and  had  solid  pistons.  They  resembled  No.  118,  except  that  the  awt 
ing  as  well  as  forcing  pipes  were  united  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinden: 
those  in  the  cisterns  had  hollow  pistons,  and  the  cylinders  were  inverisl 
and  immersed  in  the  water  :   one  of  them  is  rcpreaented  at  No.  126. 

American  water-works. — A  histo^  of  these  is  dcnrable  and  ia  e» 
tainly  due  to  posterity.  There  are  circumstances  connected  wid  ttv 
ongin,  plans,  progress  and  execudon,  eapecially  in  the  older  cities  of  dt 
Union,  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadaa,  that  ou^hl  to  be  preserved.  Ann- 
count  of  them  would  be  useful  to  future  engineers,  and,  as  a  record  of  h» 
torical  and  Statistical  facts,  would  include  matter  of  general  interest  in  c^ 
ing  times.  The  circumstances  attending  the  first  nse  of  pumpa  and  fat- 
engines,  he.  may  row  be  deemed  too  tnfling  to  deserve  particnlar  ned^ 
but  they  will  increase  in  interest  as  time  grows  older.  When  the  deslil^ 
that  awuts  the  republic  is  accomplished- — when  the  continent  beeoaA 
studded  with  cities  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  cnvilization,  sciaa 
and  self  government  pervade  the  whole,  tktn  eveiy  incident  relatn^  taflb 
early  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts  and  improvements  of  maeUmerv  w3fe 
SOU^t  for  with  avidity  and  be  dwelt  upon  with  deUght.  Why  aSottU  Itt 
dw  introduction  of  the  most  useful  materials,  manulaetnreaaiM  im^enM^ 
into  this  migh^  continent  form  episodes  in  its  history,  as  well  M'tl> 
fleece,  the  auger,  saw,  or  bellows  m  that  of  classic  GraeceT  And  itf/ 
should  not  the  names  of  those  persons  be  preserved  from  oblivMH  irib 
iere  made  the  first  pump  and  fire-en gii%:4bqL  first  cog  wheel  and  stam- 
engine— who  built  the  first  ship,  forged.'jH»  Irst  anchor,  erected  Ae  fal 
Wir,  slitting,  or  tn^st  mill — who  made  thnlilM  ploogli,  grew  the  finliihtH 
liiMd  the  first  ulk,  wove  the  first  web,  am  Uie  &«t  type,  nrnjajflt  tm 
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ptper,  printed  the  first  book,  &c.  &c.  %  It  is  such  men  as  these  and  their 
•accessorSy  that  found,  strengthen  and  enrich  a  nation — who,  without  os- 
tentation or  parade,  promote  its  real  independence — men,  whose  labors 
should  be  mentioned  m  the  national  archives  \vith  honor,  and  whose  sta- 
toes  and  portraits  should  occupy  the  niches  and  panels  of  the  capitol. 

The  precise  time  when  pumps  were  first  introduced  into  New-York  it 
uncertain.  This  city,  as  is  well  known,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1614, 
who  gave  it  the  appellation  of  New- Amsterdam,  and  to  the  colony  that  of 

New-Netherlands ;  names  that  were  continued  till  the  British,  in  1664, 
took  possession  of  both  and  imposed  the  present  ones.  In  examining  the 
mamiscript  Dutch  records  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil :  (a  volume  of  which  including  the  period  that  extends  from  May  29, 
1647,  to  1661,  has  been  translated,)  we  nave  not  met  with  any  reference 
to  pumps,  either  in  wells  or  as  fire-engines.  In  the  first  volume  of  "  Mv- 
wduof  the  Common  CouncU^^^n  manuscript)  which  embraces  the  trans- 
actioas  from  October  1675  to  October  1691,  are  several  ordinances  relating 
to.  wdli,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  pumps  or  other  devices  by  which  the 
wuer  was  raised.  In  the  second  volume  under  the  date  of  August  31, 1694, 
a  resolution  directed  that  "  the  public  wells  within  the  city  be  repaired  as 
fiirmerly."  From  the  following  extract  it  appears  that  the  water  was 
rused  by  a  cord  and  bucket,  a  windlass,  or  a  swape :  September-24, 1700, 
"Ordered  that  the  neighbourhood  that  live  adjacent  to  the  king's  farm 
•od  have  benefit  of  the  public  well  there  built,  do  contribute  to  the  charge 
Aereof  in  proportion,  or  else  be  debarred  from  drawing  water  there." 

In  the  third  volume,  containing  minutes  from  February  1702  to  March 
17S2,  are  notices  respecting  wells  to  be  dug  and  others  to  be  filled  up,  but 
BOthing  is  said  respecting  pumps  being  placed  in  any.  The  same  remark 
yplies  to  the  fourth  volume,  mcluding  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  viz : 
Irnn  April  1722  to  September  1740 ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  mat  pumps 
irere  at  this  last  date  used  in  some  of  the  public  wells,  for  in  the  fiuh 
rolume  under  the  date  of  October  25, 1741,  they  are  referred  to  in  a  "drafk 
)f  a  bill  for  mending  and  keeping  in  repair  the  public  wells  and  pumps  in 
ibis  city  ;"  and  again  November  8,  1752,  a  bill  was  before  the  corporation 
'fiM*  keeping  in  repair  the  public  wells  and  pumps;  and  January  10, 1769, 
wo  hundred  pounos  [were]  ordered  to  be  raised  "  for  mending  and  keeping 
n  repair  the  public  wells  and  pumps."  The  precise  period  when  pumps 
rere  first  introduced  is  therefore  uncertain ;  but  from  the  language  of  the 
mnute  of  October  1741,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  then  been  some 
ame  in  use  in  public  wells ;  and  from  another  minute  in  the  same  volume, 
a  priifoie  wells  also,  for  it  was  ordered  that  '*  the  pump"  of  an  individual 
duold  be  deemed  a  public  one  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense, 
on  an  application  to  that  effect  being  made  by  the  owner. 

From  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city*  the  number  of  wells  was  increased, 
H  BOW,  every  year,  and  in  1774  measures  were  taken  to  insure  a  more 
ibnndant  supply  from  a  large  well  in  the  Collect,  the  water  to  be  raised 
kf  machinery  and  distributed  through  the  city  in  wooden  pipes.  On  the 
8d  April  of  that  year,  ChristopJier  Coles  proposed  to  the  corporation 
"  lo  erect  a  reservoir  and  to  convey  water  through  the  several  streets  of 
Ail  city."  The  proposition  was  subsequently  approved  of,  and  Mr.  Coles 
directed  **  to  enlarge  Uie  well  and  proceed."  A  committee  was  appointed 
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to  Bssiat  him  and  to  Euperinleud  the  works,  and  tieveral  contnicU  ocr 
made  for  ninteriiils.  To  meet  the  expense  ^2500  in  treasury  nolm  «en 
ordered  to  bo  issued,  and  subsequently  furtlier  ajnounts  were  printed  and 
issued.  One  of  the  small  notes  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Louvr, 
IiSi].,  euperinlendent  of  ihe  Mtuibattan  water-works,  and  is  id  ifaece  worilt'. 

NEW-YORK  WATER-WORKS, 
No.  3842. 
Thu  noU  thaU  enCitft  the  bearer  to  the  mm  of  TWO  SHILLINGS, 
current  vuiney  of  the  colony  of  New- York,  jniyafde  tm  dbmand,  by  Ik 
MivoB,  Aldermen  and  Cohuonai.ti  of  the  city  of  New-  York,  at  flit  ofu 
qf  chavUicrlaiit  of  the  taid  city,  purmant  to  a  vote  of  the  laid  Mayor,  M- 
da-mem  and  Comaumalty  if  this  date.  Dated  the  second  day  of  AMgmd,ik 
year  of  out  Lord  one  thousand  seeen  hundred  and  Kvaityjlvr. 

By  order  if  the  Corjtor^don,  Wm.  Wau»«u, 

ii«.  J.  H.  Chuuo. 

It  appcara  that  the  well  (near  White  street)  was  enlarged,  and  ■  nttr- 
voir  bulk,  but  no  pipes  were  laid  nor  machinery  to  raise  w»trr  erecixj 
before  the  war  broke  out  and  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  Tlie  proje<t  wu 
Dot  a^n  revived  till  1797,  when  the  Alanhatlan  Compouy  was  iocotpu- 
rUed  :  ilie  present  wells  were  then  made  and  the  water  raised  by  Uitvc 
or  four  common  forcing  pumps,  worked  by  horses.  These  pumps  niwd 
the  water  by  atmoaphenc  pressure  twenly-five  feet,  and  forced  it  fonj 
feet  higher,  mto  a  reservoir  m  the  Park  where  the  post  office  is  now  (18W) 
located.  In  1804  the  pumps  were  replaced  by  two  double  acliiig  owl 
(No.  12S)  fifteen  inches  in  diameter'  and  with  a  stroke  of  four  feet.  Tb«) 
were  and  still  are  worked  by  one  of  Watt's  steam-engines.  Tli*  WHiar 
is  raised  to  the  same  elevation  as  before.  These  works  wiU  prolnblT 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  Croton  B<]ueduct,  now  being  con«lrucI<«i 
is  finished. 

The  Rnt  water-works  of  Philadelphia  were  commenced  in  1799,  ud 
consisted  of  forcing  pumps,  worked  by  steam-engines  whicii  rais(>d  waur 
(ram  the  Schuylkill  into  a  reservoir  constructed,  at  an  elevation  ofSOfwi^ 
on  the  banks  of  that  river ;  and  from  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  citf 
in  pipes  of  bored  logs.  lu  1811  the  "  city  councils"  appointed  a  c 
miltee  lo  devise  means  for  procuring  a  more  perfect  supply  than  t' 
works  afforded  :  and  shortly  after  it  was  determined  to  erect  two  ad 
engines  and  pumps  on  another  locaDon,  viz ;  at  fair  Motntt,  tVfuM 
and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  near  the  upper  bridge  that  crosses  the  Sd 
kill.  A  reservoir  318  feet  in  length,  1G7  in  width,  and  10  in  dcplll 
made  at  an  elevation  of  98  feet,  into  which  the  pumps  forced  v 
the  river. 

The  great  expense  attending  the  employment  of  sieam-engincs  f 
the  adoption  (in  1819)  of  water  as  the  moving  power.  A  dam  was  ei 
and  in  1823  diree  water  wheeU  were  put  in  operation;  these,  by  a 
on  their  axles  imparted  motion  through  a  connecting  rod  to  ths  puT 
the  pumps.     In  addition  to  the  water  consumed  in  turning  theeo  V 
a  surplus  remained  to  work  five  additional  ones,  whenever  the  VM 
the   city  might  rctjuire  them.      An  oddilionnl   reservoir  was  also  K 
which  contains  four  miUinna  of  gallons.     The  water   in   both   islOSfoM 
above  low  tide,  and  56  above  the  highest  ground  in  the  cily.     Iron  p' 
were  al.io  suLsututed  for  the  old  wooden  ones.   The  whole  y 
under  the  direcuons  of  F.  CrrafT,  Esq. 

We  took  the  opportunity  while  at  Philadelphia  in  October  of  jg 
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t  year  (1840)  to  visit  Fair  Mount  Six  breast  wheels  (15  feet  long  and 
16  feet  in  diameter)  were  in  operation  ;  each,  by  a  crank  on  one  end  of 
iti  axle,  communicating  motion  to  the  piston  rod  of  a  single  pump .•  The 
pumps  are  double  acting,  the  same  as  figured  and  described  at  page  271. 
They  are  placed  a  little  below  the  axles  of  the  wheels  and  in  nearly  a  ho- 
risontal  position.  The  cylinders  are  16  inches  diameter;  and,  that  the 
water  may  not  be  pinched  in  its  passage  into  and  escape  from  them,  the 
induction  and  eduction  pipes  are  of  the  same  bore;  and  all  angles  or 
dbmpt  changes  in  their  direction  and  those  of  the  mains  are  avoided.  The 
Aroke  of  two  or  three  of  the  pumps  was  four  feet,  and  their  wheels  made. 
fturteen  revolutions  per  minute :  the  others  had  a  stroke  of  five  feet  ten 
inches,  and  the  wheels  performed  eleven  revolutions  in  a  minute,  conse- 
quently the  contents  of  the  cylinders  of  the  latter  were  emptied  into  the 
reservoirs  twenty-two  times  m  the  same  period,  and  those  of  the  former 
tnrttbty-eight  times.  The  cylinders  are  led  under  a  head  of  water  from* 
die  forebays  and  they  force  it  to  an  elevation  of  96  feet,  through  a  dis- 
tttsce  of  290.     An  air  chamber  is  adapted  to  each. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  works  without  paying  homage  to  the 
■eience  and  skill  displayed  in  their  design  and  execution ;  in  these  res- 
sects  no  hydraidic  works  in  the  Union  can  compete,  nor  do  we  believe 
sey  are  excelled  by  any  in  the  world.  Not  the  smallest  leak  in  any  of 
A^  joints  was  discovered  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  water  rushing 
en  tke  wheels,  the  whole  operation  of  forcing  up  daily  millions  of  gallons 
Bio  the  reservoirs  on  the  mount,  and  thus  furnishing  m  abundance  one  of 
Am  first  necessaries  of  life  to  an  inmiense  population — ^was  performed  with 
lesa  noise  than  is  ordinarily  made  in  workmg  a  smith's  bellows  1  The 
pieturesque  location,  the  neatness  that  reigns  m  the  buildings,  the  walks 
iiotind  the  reservoirs  and  the  grounds  at  large,  with  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
nmndi^  scenery,  render  the  name  of  this  place  singularly  appropriate. 

'  Dr.  T.  P.  Jones,  the  talented  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Fnuiklin  In- 
■tUute,  promised  his  readers  '*  A  history  of  the  origin,  progress  and  pre- 
•mt  state  of  the  Water-works  at  Fair  Mount,"  some  years  ago,  but  which 
kes  not  yet  been  published.  His  familiarity  with  the  subject  in  general, 
•lid  with  those  works  in  particular,  would  make  the  history  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  present  generation,  and  a  source  of  valuable  information  to 
Auure  ones.  See  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vol.  iii,  first  series ; 
wiiich  contains  a  plan  and  section  of  one  of  the  wheels  and  one  of  the 
pumps. 


•  What  m  contrast  with  the  old  works  at  London  bridge,  where  one  wheel  worked  «tap- 
emaU  pomps ;  the  friction  of  the  numerous  pistons  and  the  apparatus  for  moving 
ftftmwf!n^"g  a  great  portion  of  the  power  employed. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

FiRB-niauiu :  Prol»bly  nted  ia  Bab/loa  and Tjn    EaplnyM  Igri 
tlMir»— Fire-aiifiiiM  rafbrred  to  bj  ApoHodornt— Tbaia  ftrobiMlir  ■ipwl  te  < 
HenM :  Pira-aofiae  dateribad  i»  it— PaBifM  atad  to  prtaon 
jaatad  by  paapa— Firat  aad  wan  eaauaoalj  aaitcd—Gaaaral^  Ika 
Grata*  reftpaetiag  tham— Fira  p«a|ia  Iha  fbraraaaaia  ofgaai    Uaa  af 
lattar  of  Pliny  to  Tn^aa,  aad  Igr  Baaaea,  Haiyekiaa  aad  Iiidota. 
aociead  by  Jaraaal— DataMabla  praetiea  of  Criiwai   fOrtaMa  aagiaoi  !■  i 
ffipM  dorivad  from  tka  SpirJIilia   Foffottaniatha  aiddla  ngn    BapiiHHiiBa  wifh  ragaffi  ( 
attribatad  to  daaona— Coatacratad  balb  aaplayad  ai  Mibilitatai  tar 
froai  tha Paris  Ritaal, Wyakaa da  Worda^ Banwby Goafa  and Paiar KHljri 
anlte  daviea  of  aa  old  daka  of  Milaa— FlraMaa*^  apparalM  ftam 
^aaaeh  iras  ia  tba  Htk  caatary— BtiU  amployad  ia  Cunrtiniiaopla    iiiaadi 
Syriaga  eof ine  IW>m  BaMOo— Ganaan  aafiaas  of  tbo  16tli  eaaCary— Faap 
aagiaat  ia  Londoo— Extracts  from  tka  miaataa  of  tbo  Loadoa  Coauaoa  Oaaadl 
aqairts  ia  IM7— >EjiperiiBaBt  of  Maarica  naatioaad  by  Stow  tba  kisloriaD— Kstraal  l 
inl  iarantars.' 

Qp  the  machines  described  in  the  Ist  and  2d  books. Bonifl  mre  enpiojfl 
in  raising  water  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  and  for  BOiBeroiiB  pui|iuw( 
rural  and  domestic  economy ;  others  in  various  onenlOOOM  of  eiwuieeni 
and  the  arts,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  centrinigBl  piiiinM»  (Him,  9i, 
and  7,)  the  liquid  falls  inertly  from  them  all— -«.  e,  it  is  not  rareiUj  cgeti 
as  from  a  forcing  pump  or  syringe  :  whether  it  be  poured  from  a  Dwij 
drawn  from  a  eutter,  escape  from  a  noria,  or  from  me  orifice  of  a  mni 
or  the  spout  of  an  atmospheric  pump,  it  flows  from  each  by  the  iufcai 
of  gravity  and  consequently  descends  as  it  flows — such  machines  aie  thei 
fore  inapplicable  for  projecting  water  on  fires,  because  for  this  piHJpose  ll 
liquid  is  required  to  ascend  fifter  leaving  the  apertures  of  discharge  aadwi 
a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  it  high  into  the  air ;  and  also  when  ooimji 
Co  a  distance  through  flexible  or  other  tubes,  to  be  delivered  from  dioi^ 
elevations  far  above  the  machine  itself.  As  these  effects  are  prodveed  1 
the  pumps  described  in  the  present  division  of  the  subject,  most  of  till 
have  at  different  times  been  adopted  as  fire-engines;  some  accsountof  Ae 
important  machines  may  therefore  be  inserted  here. 

Water  is  the  grand  agent  that  nature  has  provided  &r  the  extiDgdri 
ment  of  flames,  and  contrivances  for  applying  it  with  eflR^ct  have,  in  evsi 
civilized  country,  been  assiduously  sought  for.  In  the  absence  of  nM 
suitable  implements,  buckets  and  other  portable  vessels  of  capacity,  it  bsM 
have  always  been  seized  to  convey  and  throw  water  on  fires;  and  vHk 
used  with  celerity  and  presence  of  mind  at  the  commencement  of  one  kt? 
oflen  been  sufficient;  but  when  a  conflagration  extends  beyond  dieir  reid 
the  fate  of  the  burning  pile  too  oflen  resembles  that  of  the  ships  of  EiMi 

•  Nor  bucket!  poured,  nor  strenffth  of  buman  band 

Can  the  victoriouB  dement  withstand.  Emmi,  v. 


i 


The  necessity  of  some  device  by  which  a  stream  of  water  mintbeibnH 
from  a  distance  on  flames  must  have  been  early  perceived,  and  if  warn 
to  judge  from  the  frequency  and  extent  of  ancient  conflagradoiis,  tha  hi 
digious  amount  of  property  destroyed,  and  of  human  misexy  indaosak 
them,  we  should  conclude  that  ingenious  men  of  fimner  times  werssliwi 
lated  in  an  unusual  degree  to  invent  machines  for  the  purpose.  That  di 
was  the  case  cannot  well  be  questioned,  although  no  rnrnpff  oi&dwi| 
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has  reached  our  timefl.  It  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  some 
of  fire-engines  were  used  in  the  celebrated  cities  of  remote  antiquity 
Nineveh,  Tyre,  Babylon  and  others.  ■  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
ian  and  Babylonian  mechanicians,  whose  inventive  talents  and  skill 
)  proverbial,  should  have  left  their  splendid  cities  destitute  of  such 
us  for  preserving  them  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  If  the  great  extent 
ibylon,  for  example,  be  considered,  its  location,  (on  an  extensive  plain,) 
angth  of  its  streets,  (fifteen  miles,)  the  height  of  its  buildings,  (three 
lour  stories,)  and  its  unrivaled  wealth,  together  with  the  heat  and 
MM  of  the  climate  r  the  necessity  of  such  machines  will  be  apparent, 
what  appears  necessary  to  us,  we  may  rest  asiored,  appeared  equally 
I  its  mechanicians,  and  diat  they  were  quite  as  capable  of  proioding 
heir  ingenuity  for  the  emergen^.  Nor  are  we  left  wholly  to  coi^ec- 
respecting  their  knowledffe  of  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  machinery, 
I  the  most  memorable  ma^UD^  for  raising  water  in  the  ancient  world 
made  and  used  at  Babylon,  and  one  which,  as  has  been  elsewhere 
rred,  ^atly  exceeded  in  the  elevation  to  which  it  raised  it,  all,  or 
ly  all  Uie  water-works  of  modem  days.  Had  they  engines  like  ours 
1  We  dare  not  say  they  had,  although  we  see  nothing  improbable 
e  opinion :  the  antiquity  of  the  syrinee  is  unquestionable ;  and  its  ap- 
don  to  project  water  on  flames  must  nave  been  as  obvious  in  remote 
present  times ;  and  people  would  as  naturally  be  led  then  as  now, 
tnatruct  large  ones  for  that  purpose. 

lere  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  syringes  or  pumps  fisr  squirt- 
vmter  on  fires  were  in  use  previous  to  the  tijpie  they  are  nrst  mention* 
I  history.  Fvrt.  was  one  of  the  most  conunon  pxA  most  destructive 
ts  employed  in  ancient  wars.  When  a  city  was  besieged  or  assaulted, 
«  the  first  object  with  the  assailants  to  protect  the  moving  towers,  in 
iLdieir  battering  eng;ines,  &c.  approached  the  walls,  from  being  con- 
ijrby  fire,  oil  and  pitch,  &c.  thrown  upon  them  from  the  ramparts. 
!j  source  was  exammed  that  ingenuity  could  unfold,  for  materials  and 
ses  to  protect  them;  and  as  not  only  the  lives  and  proper^  of  the  ior 
ants,  but  often  the  destinies  of  armies  and  even  ot.  nations  were  on 
occasions  at  stake,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  most  perfi||| 
ratus  which  could  then  be  procured,  were  eiqplpYed  both  for  destro^ 
»iiildings  by  fire,'  and  also  for  preserving  dram  m>m  iL  We  know 
men  were  specially  trained  to  nre  buildings,  and  that  they  were  ex- 
ia  their  profession,  especially  in  shooting  lighted  arrows  and  darts 
lad  upon  structures  that  could  not  be  approached ;  hence  the  neces- 
"£  devices  for  throwing  water  upon  these  missiles  and  the  places  in- 
id  by  them.  There  is  an  allusion  to  both  practices  in  the  Epistle  to 
iphesians,  vi,  16.  Such  a  system  of  warfiire  could  never  have  been 
sd  to  the  extent  that  it  was,  and  fi>r  so  many  ages  too,  among  the  cele- 
d  nations  of  old,  without  forcing  pumps  or  something  like  them  being 
to  squirt  water  on  such  parts  as  could  not  be  reached  by  it  when 
vn  from  the  hand.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the  constant  repetition 
e  army  applying  its  energies  to  the  destruction  of  another  by  means 
re,  a^  the  latter  equally  mtent  on  devising  and  applying  means  to 
ffoish  it,  without  the  application  of  the  syringe  and  ot  machines  on  the 
iple  of  the  bellows  occurring  to  them— ^in  wplication  so  obvioiui 
1  then)  that  the  slightest  mental  effort  to  proauce  a  contrivance  for 
mrpose  could  not  have  overlooked  it,  even  if  the  occasions  were  of 
moment,  much  less,  when  the  inventive  powers  of  armies,  and  of 
Liy  engineers  in  particular,  were  enffaged  in  the  research,  and  the  fitte 
itums  depended  upon  the  resok.    IVom-amiwrkinone  of  Plhqf's 
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'  Imiera,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  it  ap]>fraraihiUunc>ngtl>«3^^H 
udividuuls  were  brougtit  up  ta  toe  profeuion  at  exticguiihiiig  ^f^'fj^^^^ 
The  Helepola,  or 'town  takers' □{' Demetrius,  alriioitgh  proof*  of  q^^H 
ehanical  geniua,  would  have  availed  him  little  aX  the  siege  of  Rhoda^^)^ 
the  movable  towers  of  Hannibal  at  Sagunnini,  if  iheae  warrinrs  hod  mt 
been  in  possession  of  moans  to  prevent  then  from  being  consumed  by  il>» 
fire  of  the  besieged — of  raaterinls  to  resist  its  effects,  snd  appm-wm  lo  tt- 
titiguish  it  That  the  resources  of  the  ancients  in  these  respL-cts  wpir  W 
inferior  to  ours,  m«y  be  inferred  from  several  historicid  facta  ivepceam 
their  modes  of  securing  these  towers.  They  were  gnnoniUy  coverrd  Wi 
raw  hides,  leather  soaked  in  water,  or  cloth  made  of  hair,  and  someliioa, 
although  seliiom,  ibey  were  plated  with  metal,  Sitch  were  some  of  thsu 
employed  by  Tilus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  «eveiity-6n 
feel  high  and  were  covered  all  over  with  aheels  of  iron  ;  nerliBps  nothiif 
else  could  have  resisted  the  incesaant  torrents  of  tire  which  the  infariaM 
Jews  showered  upon  them.  But  a  singular  proof  of  the  sagacity  and  » 
searches  of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  modern  application  of  al»m  to  reailK 
wood  incombustible  was  also  known  ;  for  Archelaus,  one  of  ihe  ^ettli 
of  Mithridates  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  washed  over  &  wooden  tower 
vrith  a  solution  of  it  and  thereby  defeated  all  the  attempia  of  Sylla  loM 
the  structure  on  lire.  Thus  wc  see  that  when  mechanical  mean*  (aiM 
them,  or  were  not  at  hand,  they  had  recourse  lo  chemical  ones.  But  ihu 
water  and  machines  for  dispersing  it,  were  extensively  employed  on  nck 
occasions  appears  Irom  a  remark  of  Vitruvius.  He  observes  that  the  loirrr 
stories  of  the  towers  contained  large  quantities  of  water  for  the  purpgN 
of  extinguishing  lire  thrown  upon  them.     Of  course  they  had  means  «( 

Srqjecting  it  wherever  required,  but  of  these  unfortunately  he  is  silesL 
lontfaueon  has  engraved  a  figure  of  a  species  of  wheel  for  the  jnirpoie, 
but  its  representation  is  too  imperfect  to  indicate  the  natnre  oi  the  at- 
chine  of  which  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  part 

That  machines  of  the  pump  kind  were  used  on  these  occasions  is  en- 
dent  from  the  temporary  contrivance  of  Apollodorus,  mentioned  in  the  r^ 
mains  of  a  work  of  his  Oit  War  Marlines,  and  quoted  by  Professor  Betk- 
man.  Wc  have  noticed,  at  page  S35,  one  of  his  plans  for  extjnguiihinfl 
fire  in  the  upper  pans  of  a  building,  and  thai  to  which  we  now  n-frr  it 
from  the  same  passage.  Water,  he  observes,  may  be  conveyed  lo  deraO^ 
ptaca  when  exposed  to  Jiery  dart*,  by  means  of  the  entrails  of  on  OS' 
these  natural  tubes  being  connected  to  a  bag  filled  with  water  ;  by  com- 
pressing the  bag  the  liquid  will  be  forced  throtigh  them  to  its  pUc«  i^ 
destination.  This  device,  he  says,  may  be  adopted  when  the  markMf 
called  siPDo  it  not  at  hand.  Now  if  we  had  not  known  that  the  len* 
sipho  was  andently  used  to  designate  syringes  and  other  tubular  mitiv- 
ments,  the  sabstitute  which  Apollodorus  here  proposes  sufficiGnily  tiroTC* 
that  it  was  a  forcing  pump  to  which  he  refers,  and  one  too  that,  like  ('Of 
fire-engines,  was  furnished  with  leathern  hose  through  which  the  waioT 
^vas 'Sonveyed  to  the  "elevated  places"  he  mentions.  The  imponanee o* 
flexibte  pipes  accompanying  the  pump  or  sipho,  when  employed  in  w«r, 
isobvidms;  for  one  of  the  objects  of  those  who  threw  "fiery  dips"  OBthtf 
towers  And  other  structures,  w^as  to  tire  them,  if  possible,  at  plac«t  into' 
cessible  tVi  water  for  the  most  difficult  to  be  reached — hence  t)ii>  ncc««ei^ 
not  only  oK  engines,  to  project  streams  of  that  liquid,  but  alto  of  such  robe* 
to  dirtet  it  CfO  the  places  inflamed ;  and  hence  the  suggeation  of  the  [ubaa 
mentioned  bN  Apollodorus  when  artificial  ones  were  not  to  be  procurad: 

X  was  ah^y*  within  the  reach  of  on  army. 

t — "iild  of  course  be  sitnila 
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Klsh  fires  in  cities  la  times  of  peace,  il  is  to  be  regretted  tlial  neither 
lorus  nor  Vitruviua  has  described  theni :  perhaps  Thfy  were  too 
c  been  thought  worthy  of  particular  notice.  In  the  design 
lecutlon  of  their  escendal  parts,  they  were  probably  equtU  to  our  base 
I.  Some  persons  may  doubt  this,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
ire  of  ancient  wars  nsiturally  led  to  the  best  consiniciion  of  all  mtf. 
xnachioery  ;  and  of  defensive  apparatus,  engines  to  extinguish _^« 
not  have  been  the  least  important,  when  that  element  whs  nniver- 
mployed.  The  contests  i:ir  the  ancients  were  often  tliose  of  mecha^ 
■kill  rather  than  of  fighting — conflicts  of  talont  in  engineering  than 
iahip ;  hence  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  tJieir  mairhiiiery  nnd  the 
ir»wrought  by  iL  Archimedes,  by  euperior  mncbiiies,  prolectei' 
Ue  for  eight  months  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  legions  of  Marcellil 
m  Roman  engineers.  The  BUcccBses  of  Demetnus  and  Hanniba 
>ften  due  to  the  novelty  of  their  engines  :  the  Carthagenian 
ire  indeed  proverbially  skilful,  bo  much  so,  that  in  Rome  itself  a: 
■  piece  of  mechanism  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  named  pvnic.  . 
inntes  were  also  often  employed  in  obtaining,  raising  and  cutti 
i;  the  hydraulic  engines  of  Ganymede  nearly  ruined  Crasar  a 
ya  Alexandria,  Cyrus  took  Bahylon  by  diverting  the  course 
Mtei,  &c.  The  fretjuiiut  use  of  hydraulic  engines  in  war  either  tl 
uish  fir€!8  or  for  oilier  purposes,  would  naturally  lead  to  skill  ia  ir 
rwfell  as  in  using  them- 
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of  Apollndonis  or  Vitruvma,  we  have  conclusive  evidei 
the  email  number  of  ancient  writings  that  escaped  destruction  i 
ark  and  turbulent  ages  that  intervened  lictween  the  dec" 
power  and  tho  introduction  of  printing  into  Kurope,  w; 
npt,  conlaining  an  account  of  various  devices  for  the  applicauon  a 
tnA  among  them  an  engine  fiw  extinguishing  fires.  This  small 
ras  illustrated  with  figures,  like  the  orimnni  work  of  Vitruvius. 
,  LaOQ  translations  were  iiuidi?  n.i:A  published  in  the  IGlh  and  17th 
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centuries,  and  most  of  them  were  ornamented  with  copies  of  the  original 
illustrations.  This  was  the  Spiritaiia  of  Heron,  to  whicli  we  have  already 
referred,  (page  270.)  As  the  engine  may  interest  some  readers,  a  figure 
of  it  is  annexed.     See  No.  141  on  the  preceding  page. 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  hydraulic  machinery  tliis  figure  will  ap 
pear  a  rude  and  imperfect  affair ;  but  notwithstanding  its  antiquity  and  the 
mutilations  which  it  has  luiquestionably  sustained  in  paissing  through  tlia 
liauds  of  copyists,  it  exhibits  nearly  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  modern 
engine.  Like  the  machine  of  Ctesibius,  Heron's  en^ne  consists  of  two 
brass  forcing  pumps  connected  to  one  discharging  pipe.  The  cylinders 
are  secured  to  a  base  of  wood  and  are  partly  immersed  in  water;  tbey 
are  described  in  the  text  as  turned  or  bored  very  smooth,  with  pistons  ac- 
curately fitted  to  work  in  tlicm.  The  piston  rods  are  attached  by  bolts  to 
a  double  lever  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  or  fulcrum  at  A.  11» 
carriage  not  being  necessary  to  elucidate  the  principle  of  the  machine  wu 
omitted  by  Heron.  The  rectangular  figure  into  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  discharging  pipe  is  formed,  has  certainly  been  added  by  some  trani- 
criber  of  tiie  manuscript.  Neither  Heron  nor  his  contemporaries  could' 
have  made  such  an  obstacle  to  the  issuing  fluid,  and  nothing  of  the  .kind 
is  mentioned  in  the  text.  There  is,  moreover,  conclusive  evidence  tliat 
the  figure  has  been  altered ;  for  example,  thei*e  is  no  provision  represented 
by  which  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular  jet  can  l>e  changed,  and  henoe 
an  engine  made  according  to  it,  would,  on  this  account  alone,  be  useless; 
now  Heron  not  only  describes  a  movable  tube,  fitted  by  a  joint  (goose 
neck)  to  the  perpendicular  one,  by  turning  of  which  the  water  could  be 
discharged  on  any  given  place,  but  he  refers  his  readers  to  the  figure  of 
it  in  the  illustration. 

Had  Heron's  machine  an  air  chamber  ?  This  is  an  interesUng  qaestion, 
since  if  it  were  determined  in  the  affirmative,  there  would  be  bttle  left 
for  tlie  moderns  to  claim  in  fire-engines  except  details  in  the  construction 
of  the  carriages  and  other  matters  of  minor  importance,  that  have  l>een 
left  unnoticed  in  tlie  Spiritaiia.  The  accounts  of  rnacliines  by  ancicLt  au- 
thors arc  generally  very  concise ;  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  that  minutioe  of  narration  that  characterizes  the  specifications  of  raodcni 
patents,  nor  would  it  have  been  of  mucli  use  to  us  if  they  had,  but  the 
contrary,  for  the  multiplicity  of  mere  technical  terms  would  rather  have 
'increased  than  removed  our  embarrassments.  This  is  evident  from  the 
variety  of  explanations  given  of  a  few  such  t(?rnis  that  Vitruvius  employs 
•  in  describing  some  of  the  inventions  of  Ctesibius  and  other  mechaniciaitf : 
hence  in  all  the  accounts  of  ancient  machinery ^  it  was  of  more  importance 
to  preserve  the  figures  or  illustrations  than  the  text  from  corruption. 

The  description  of  Heron's  engine  which  the  text  and  the  figure  afforo, 
is,  to  persons  conversant  witli  such  machines,  sufliciently  explicit,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  of  both  which  relates  to  the  discharging  pipe  and 
apparatus  connected  to  it — or  in  other  words,  to  the  air  vessel,  for  that 
there  was  one,  we  think  every  intelligent  reader  will  presently  admrt- 
Had  the  figure  been  always  exactly  copied  by  the  multipliers  of  manu- 
scripts, of  course  no  obscurity  would  here  have  been  felt,  but  even  in  the 
state  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  an  air  vessel  is  certainly  portrayed.  « 
may  be  asked,  If  this  be  so,  why  was  it  not  discovered  before  1  l^ossibly 
because  no  one  sought  particularly  for  it :  its  diminutive  size  and  general 
resemblance  to  a  plain  tube  would  prevent  any  one  else  from  recognizing 
iL  It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  one  part  of  the  discharging  pipe 
descends  into  an  enlarged  portion  of  that  below  it,  and  that  a  space  is  leil 
between  them;  thus  constituting  an  air  chamber,  and  precisely  of  the  same 
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plan  as  those  generally  used  in  engines  at  this  day.  This  part  of  the  figure 
(and  this  alone)  in  Commandinc's  translation  of  the  Spiritalia  is  not  shown 
in  section,  but  the  arran^ment  of  the  pipes  is  precisely  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
Now  this  addition  to  the  discharging  pipe  could  not  have  been  made  in 
the  16th  century,  when  the  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  printers  and  en- 
gravers, for  at  that  time  the  use  of  it  was  not  known,  while  from  the  small 
aimensions  figured  it  could  have  been  of  no  service.  That  it  originated 
with  Heron  and  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  oririnal  figure,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  text :  when  speaking  of  the  e8cai)e  of  the  water  from  this 
part  of  the  machine,  he  expressly  states  that  it  was  forced  out,  in  the  same 
manner  as  out  of  a  vase  or  fountain,  which  he  had  previously  described, 
ky  tAeoMJt  of  compressed  air~^*  per  aerem  in  ipso  compressum.**^  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  this ;  for  every  manufacturer  of  pumps  knows  that  in 
the  absence  of  an  air  vessel  there  could  have  been  no  air  to  compress. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  ancient  engine 
that  the  air  vessel  should  have  been  preserved  through  so  many  ages  wnen 
its  use  was  not  known.  While  its  size  was  diminished  its  form  was  re- 
tained. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  old  copyists  considered  it  an  unsightly 
and  unnecessary  enlargement  of  the  discharging  pipe,  and  hence  they  re- 
duced it  accordingly — certainly  the  fancy  that  could  add  the  rectangular 
twist  to  the  upper  part,  would  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  supposed  defbr- 
nuty  from  the  lower  one.  Some  persons,  deceived  by  the  imperfect  re- 
presentation, have  supposed  that  such  engines  were  not  used  in  the  time 
of  Heron,  and  that  the  figure  and  dcscripUon  were  inserted  in  his  work  as 
nere  hints  for  future  mechanicians  to  improve  on ;  but  the  description 
■ufficiently  indicates  that  similar  machines  were  in  actual  use.^  The  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  of  the  pumps — ^metallic  pistons  and  spindle  valves,' 
with  guards  to  prevent  the  latter  from  opening  too  far ;  the  mode  of  form- 
bog  the  goose-neck  by  a  kind  of  swivel  joint,  somewhat  like  the  union  or 
Doupling  screw ;  the  application  of  an  air  vessel ;  two  pumps  forcing  water 
through  one  pipe,  and  both  worked  by  a  double  lever,  are  proofs  that  the 
machine  de8cril>ed  by  Heron  was  neither  an  ideal  one,  nor  of  recent 
srigin  or  use.  There  are  features  in  it  that  were  very  slowly  developed 
by  manufacturers  in  modem  times.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  an- 
oent  engines  were  equal  in  effect  to  the  best  of  ours ;  but,  whether  they 
vrere  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  to  the  ancients  belongs  the  merit  of 
discovering  the  principles  employed  in  these  machines  and  of  applying 
them  to  practice.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  fire  engines  made  their  first 
ippearance  in  Egypt,  thus  adding  another  to  the  numerous  obligations 
nider  which  that  wonderful  country  has  placed  civilized  nations  in  all 
timea  to  come. 

Having  noticed  the  use  of  pumps  to  extinguish  fires  in  ancient  warfare, 
we  may  remark  that  they  were  also  employed  in  the  middle  ages,  if  not 
before,  to  promote  conflagrations,  viz :  to  lanch  streams  of  Gretkfire,  This 
■ysterious  substance  is  represented  as  a  liquid :  Bcckman  says  it  cer- 
ainly  w^as  one ;  and  so  far  from  being  quenched,  its  violence  was  aug- 
aented  by  contact  with  water.  It  was  principally  employed  in  naval 
lombats,  being  enclosed  in  jars  that  were  thrown  into  the  hostile  vessels. 
t  ixras  also  blown  through  iron  and  copper  tubes  planted  on  the  prows  of 
gilleys  and  fancifully  shaped  like  the  mouths  of  animals,  which  seemed  to 
imiit  streams  of  liquid  fire.  There  is  among  the  figures  of  war  machines 
i  the  old  Grerman  translation  of  Vegetius  already  mentioned,  one  that 
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(judging  from  the  flames  issuing  from  monstrous  animals'  mouths)  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  projectmg  Greek  fire,  though  it  is  difBciilt  to  peiw 
ceive  how  it  was  done.  Another  mode  of  using  this  terrible  matena], 
was  by  forcing  it  in  jets  "  by  means  of  large  fire-engines,"  and  sometiiDes 
**  the  soldiers  squirted  it  from  hand  engines."  Its  effects  upon  those  on 
whom  it  was  thrown,  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  those  pnk, 
duced  by  the  composition  of  alcohol  and  spirits  of  turpentine  recently  aoopl- 
ed  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  lamps,  and  which  has  occasioned  so  many  ml 
disasters,  by  the  explosion  of  vessels  containing  it  and  its  consequent  dis- 
persion over  the  persona  of  the  sufferers.  It  was  easy  (says  Beckmao)  lo 
conceive  the  idea  of  discharging  Greek  fire  by  means  of  forcnng  pnnM 
because  the  application  of  them  to  extinguish  nres  was  known  Itmg  h^ant 
its  invention.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  "v^ith  Callinicus,  a  Syrin 
engineer  of  Balbec,  in  the  7th  century.  It  may  however  have  been  knowD 
to  the  old  Greeks  and  Komans,  for  they  made  use  of  similar  devices  for 
projecting  fire  :  Montfaucon,  in  describine^  their  marine  combats,  obserret 
"  another  mode  of  annoying  enemies*  ships  was  by  throwing  fire  therein, 
which  they  did  after  different  ways,  some  using  for  that  purpose  wphoH^ 
and  fire  buckets,  others  threw  in  pots  filled  with  fire."  From  an  expre^ 
sion  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Agricola,  a  physician  of  Ratisbon  of  the  last  centuiy,  in 
a  work  on  Gardening,  (see  page  127  in  Bradley's  translation)  it  would  i|h 
pear  as  if  something  like  the  Greek  fire  was  then  in  use.  £numeratiiig[ 
several  pernicious  inventions,  he  notices  *'  That  infernal  one  of  sunpowder. 
How  many  cities  and  fortresses  has  it  ruined  '{  How  many  tnousands  of 
men  has  it  destroyed  1  And  what  is  most  deplorable  is,  that  this  art  grows 
more  and  more  complete  every  day,  and  is  brought  to  that  perfection,  tint 
in  Holland  and  some  other  parts  they  have  fire  pumps  filled  with  burning 
compositions,  wherewith  they  eject  fiery  torrents  to  a  great  distance, 
which  may  occasion  dreadful  and  irreparable  damages  to  mankind." 

Fires  and  wars  have  ever  been  deemed  the  most  awful  of  earthly  cala- 
mities, and,  unfortunately  for  our  race,  they  have  too  often  been  united, 
for  warriors  have  generally  had  recourse  to  the  former  to  multiply  the  mi- 
series of  the  latter ;  and  in  almost  every  age  cities  have,  like  Jericho  and 
Ai,  Hebron  and  Ziglag,  Troy  and  Thebes,  Carthage  and  Athens,  Sagan- 
tum  and  Bagdat,  l>een  burnt  with  fire ;  and  in  some  cases  **  all  the  sonls 
therein  destroyed" — "cities  burned  without  inhabitants."  It  was,  we  be- 
lieve, from  the  horrible,  the  inconceivable  sufferings  endured  on  such  oc- 
casions, that  much  of  the  thrilling  imagery  of  the  Bible  was  derived.  To 
the  offending  Jews,  God  was  represented  as  "  a  consuming  fire,"  and  they 
were  urged  to  repentance  "  lest  his  fury  come  forth  like  fire,  and  bura^ 
that  none  can  quench  it — lest  he  break  out  like  fire  in  the  house  of  Joseph 
and  there  be  none  to  quench  it  in  Bethel ;"  and  some  of  the  subHmest  ef- 
fusions of  the  prophets  have  reference  to  "  firebrands,  arrows  and  death** 
— to  "  blood  and  fire  and  pillars  of  smoke."  In  modem  times,  too,  war- 
riors have  been  the  greatest  incendiaries :  hamlets,  towns  and  cities  hare 
been  wantonly  consumed,  and  the  "  gallant"  actors  have  made  the  air 
shiver  with  their  shouts  of  acclamation  on  witnessing  the  spreading  con- 
flagration. Well  did  the  ancients  represent  Mars  fierce  in  aspect,  bran- 
dishing a  spear,  and  driving  in  his  chariot  o'er  mangled  corses,  amid  the 
clangor  of  arms  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying — Fear,  Terror  and  Discord 
in  his  train,  while  before  went  Bellona,  with  her  hair  loose  and  clotted 
with  gore,  and  a  firebrand  in  her  hand.  And  these  are  the  demons  that 
men  professing  Christianity  worship  with  all  the  fervor  of  deluded  hea- 
then ;  and,  what  will  in  future  times  appear  incredible,  they  demand  re- 
verence for  the  act,  and  they — ^receive  it !     Strange,  that  notwithstanding 
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the  boasted  superiority  of  the  age  and  the  benign  spirit  and  precepts  of 
religion — the  profession  of  war — the  most  prolific  source  of  human  misery 
and  crime,  is  still  deemed  honorable ;  and  men  under  whose  tyranny  na- 
tions and  provinces  groan,  and  by  whom  human  life  is  extinguished  not 
only  without  remorse  but  with  indifference,  are  permitted  to  take  prece- 
dence in  moral  society.  Crates  was  certainly  correct  when  he  intimated 
that  wars  would  never  cease  till  men  became  convinced  of  the  folly  and 
"wickedness  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  driven  as  soldiers  like  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  or  like  wolves  to  devour  each  other — but  as  he  expressed 
it,  not  till  men  become  sensible  that  generals  are  only  €Lss  drivers. 

As  Greek  fire  preceded  gunpowder  in  Europe,  so  pumps  or  the  *  spout- 
ing engines'  for  projecting  it  may  be  considered  the  forerunners  of  guns : 
it  is  even  possible  that  the  first  idea  of  the  latter  (supposing  they  were  not 
introducea  from  the  east)  might  have  been  derived  from  accidental  explo- 
sions of  the  liquid  in  the  pump  cylinders,  when  the  pistons  would  of  course 
be  driven  out  of  them  like  balls  out  of  cannon.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  forcing  pump  and  its  modifica- 
tions have  exerted  no  small  degree  of  infiuence  in  ancient  wars  and  con- 
sequently in  the  affairs  of  the  old  world. 

Although  the  police  and  other  arrangements  for  the  actual  suppression 
of  fires  in  ancient  Rome  are  not  well  ascertained,  some  interesting  particu- 
lars are  known.  A  body  o£  firemen^  named  matricularii,  was  established 
vrhose  duty  it  was  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Similar  companies  were  also 
organized  in  provincial  cities.  This  appears  from  Trajan's  reply  to  Pliny 
respecting  the  formadon  of  one  in  Nicomcdia,  and  from  which  we  learn 
chat  these  ancient  firemen  frequently  created  disturbances  by  their  dissen- 
dons  and  tumults.  Pliny  (the  younger)  was  governor  of  Bithynia ;  after 
giving  the  emperor  an  account  of  a  fire  in  Nicomedia,  a  town  in  his  pro- 
vince, he  continues,  "  You  will  consider,  sir,  whether  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable to  form  a  company  of  firemen,  consisting  only  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members.  I  will  take  care  none  but  those  of  that  business  shall  be 
admitted  into  it ;  and  that  the  privileges  granted  them  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended to  any  other  purpose.  As  this  corporate  body  will  be  restricted 
to  so  small  a  number  of  members,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  them  under 
proper  regulations."  In  answer  the  emperor  sent  the  following  letter  : 
"  Trajan  to  PLI^nr.— You  are  of  opinion  it  would  be  proper  to  establish 
a  company  of  firemen  in  Nicomedia,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  several  other  cities.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  societies  of  this 
sort  have  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  province  in  general,  and  of 
chose  cities  in  particular.  Whatever  name  we  give  them,  and  for  what- 
ever purpose  they  may  be  instituted,  they  will  not  fail  to  form  themselves 
into  factious  assemblies,  however  short  their  meetings  may  be.  It  will 
therefore  be  safer  to  provide  such  machines  as  are  of  service  in  extin- 
guishing fires,  enjoining  the  owners  of  houses  to  assist  in  preventing  the 
mischief  from  spreading,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  populace."  Phny's  Letters,  B.  x.  Ep.  42  and  43.  Melmoth's 
Translation. 

The  direction  to  procure  "  machines  as  are  of  service  in  extinguishing 
fires"  was  in  consequence  of  Nicomedia  being  destitute  of  them — an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  for  the  inhabitants,  but  one  that  is  hardly  now  re- 
gretted by  those  who  are  in  search  of  information  respecting  fire-engines 
among  the  ancients ;  since  it  led  Pliny  to  mention  them,  and  thereby  af^ 
ford  us  a  proof  of  their  employment  by  the  Romans.  "  While  I  was  mak- 
ing a  progress  [he  writes  to  Trajan]  in  a  different  part  of  the  province,  a 
most  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  Nicomedia,  which  not  only  consumed 
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screral  private  bouses,  but  also  two  public  buildincs,  the  town  house  and 
the  temple  of  Isis,  though  they  stood  on  contrary  sides  of  the  street.  The 
occasion  of  its  spreading  thus  wide  was  partly  owingr  to  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  people,  who,  it  appears,  stood 
fixed  and  idle  spectators  of  this  terrible  calamity.  The  truth  is,  the  city 
was  not  furnished  with  either  engincM,  buckets,  or  any  single  instrument 
proper  to  extinguish  fires  ;  which  I  have  now  however  given  directiou 
to  l)c  provided/'  It  has  been  generally  imagined  [observes  Melmotb] 
that  die  ancients  had  not  the  art  of  raisins  water  by  engines,  but  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  favor  tlic  contrary  opinion.  The  word  in  the  origind 
[for  engine]  is  sijpko,  which  Hesychius  explains  vutmmeniutH  aJjaaJwh 
dui  aquas  adversus  incendia — an  instrument  to  throw  up  ^water  agaiDi( 
fires.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  Seneca  which  seems  to  put  the  maHcr 
beyond  conjecture,  though  none  of  the  criucs  upon  this  place  have  takea 
notice  of  it.  Solemus  (says  he)  duabus  manibus  inter  se  junctus  acpua 
concipcre  ct  compressa  utrinque  palma  in  modum  siphonis  cxpnmcre,  Q^ 
N.  ii,  16,  where  we  plainly  see  the  uso"of  this  sipho  was  to  throw  up 
water.  In  the  French  translation  of  De  Sacy,  (Paris  1809,)  the  word  m 
rendered  pumps  : — "  D'uilleurs,  il  n'y  a  dans  la  ville,  ni  pompen  ni  seau 
publics,  enfin  nul  autre  des  instrumens  necessaires  pour  ^teindre  Ics  c» 
brasemens.*'  And  Professor  Beckman  quotes  both  Hesychius  and  Isidon 
to  prove  that  "  a  fire-engine,  properly  so  called,  was  understood  in  the  4tfc 
ana  in  the  7th  centuries  by  the  term  tipho^^  and  we  may  add  that  Agii- 
cola  in  the  16th  century  designated  syringes  for  extinguishing  fires  by  tk 
same  term.     Heron's  engine  is  also  named  a  siphon.     See  note  p.  307. 

From  an  expression  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  just  quoted,  we  learn  tlul 
men  were  regularly  brought  up  to  the  art  of  extinguishing  fires,  the  same 
as  to  any  other  profession :  Of  the  company  that  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish, he  remarks,  "  I  will  take  care  that  none  but  those  of  Otat  hmsmen 
shall  be  admitted  into  it."  The  buildings  in  ancient  Rome  were  very 
high,  the  upper  stories  were  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  and  lanes 
were  extremely  narrow,  hence  the  suppression  of  conflagrations  there 
must  have  been  an  arduous  business,  and  one  that  required  extraordinaiy 
intrepidity  and  skill ;  qualifications  that  could  only  be  obtained  by  expe^ 
rience.  Besides  engines  for  throwing  water,  the  nremen  used  sponges  or 
mops  fixed  to  die  end  of  long  poles,  and  they  had  grapples  and  other 
instruments  by  means  of  which  they  could  go  from  one  wail  to  another, 
(Encyc.  Antiq.)  Of  the  great  elevation  of  the  houses  several  Roman 
writers  speak.  Seneca  attributed  the  difficulty  of  extinguishing  fires  to 
this  cause.     Juvenal  mentions 

Rooftf  that  make  one  giddy  to  look  down.     BtA.  vi. 

When  the  city  was  rebuilt  after  the  great  conflagration,  (supposed  to 
have  been  induced  by  Nero,)  the  height  of  the  houses  was  fixed  at  ahout 
seventy  feet.  These  were  raised  to  a  certain  height  without  wood,  being 
arched  with  stone,  and  party  walls  were  not  allowed.  That  fires  were 
constantly  occurring  in  old  Rome  is  well  known.  Juvenal  repeatedlj 
mentions  the  fact :     Thus  in  his  third  satire : — 


And  again : 


Rome,  where  one  hears  the  eoerlasimg  sound 
or  beams  and  raflers  thundering  to  t^  groond. 
Amid  alarms  by  day  and  fears  by  night. 

Bat  lo !  the  flames  bring  yonder  mansion  down ! 
The  dire  diaoiiter  echoes  through  the  town ; 
Men  look  as  if  for  solemn  funeral  clad. 
Now,  now  indeed  these  nightljf  fires  are  sad. 
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Their  frequency  induced  Augustus  to  institute  a  body  of  watchmen  to 
guard  against  them,  and,  from  the  following  lines  of  Juvenal,  it  appears 
that  wealthy  patricians  had  servants  to  watch  their  houses  during  the  night: 

With  buckets  ranged  the  ready  servants  stand, 
Aiert  at  mulnigkt  by  their  lords'  command.      Sat.  xfv. 

As  every  calamity  that  befalls  mankind  is  converted  by  some  men  to 
their  own  advantage,  so  the  numerous  fires  in  Rome  led  to  the  detestable 
practice  of  speculating  on  the  distresses  they  occasioned.  Thus  Crassus, 
the  consul,  who,  from  his  opulence  was  sumamed  the  Rich,  gleaned  his 
immense  wealth,  according  to  Plutarch  "  from  war  and  Jrom  fires  ;  he 
made  it  a  part  of  his  business  to  buy  houses  that  were  on  fire,  and  others 
that  joined  upon  them,  which  he  commonly  got  at  a  low  price  on  account 
of  the  fear  and  distress  of  the  owners  about  the  event."  But  tlie  avarice 
of  Crassus,  as  is  the  case  with  thousands  of  other  men,  led  to  his  ruin. 
With  the  hope  of  enlarging  his  possessions,  he  selected  the  province  of 
Syria  for  his  government,  or  rather  for  his  extortion,  because  it  seemed  to 

Sromisc  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth :  but  by  a  retributive  Provi- 
ence  his  army  was  overthrown  by  the  Parthians,  whom  he  attempted  to 
subdue,  and  who  cut  off  his  head,  and  in  reference  to  his  passion  for  gold 
fused  a  quantity  of  that  metal  and  poured  it  down  his  throat. 

Amono^  other  precautions  for  preventing  fires  from  spreading  that  were 
adopted  m  Rome  on  rebuilding  the  city,  was  one  requiring  every  citizen 
to  keep  in  his  house  "  a  machine  for  extinguishing  fire."  What  these  ma- 
chines were  is  not  quite  certain,  whether  buckets,  mops,  hooks,  syringes 
or  portable  pumps.  That  they  were  the  last  is  supposed  to  be  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Ulpian,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  secretary 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  wherein  he  enumerates  the  things 
that  belonged  to  a  house  when  it  was  sold,  such  as  we  name  fixtures, 
and  among  them  he  mentions  siphones  employed  in  extinguishing  firm. 
Beck  man  thinks  the  leaden  pipes  which  conveyed  water  into  the  houses 
for  domestic  purposes  might  be  intended  ;  but  they  would  hardly  have 
been  desig^ted  as  above,  merely  because  the  water  conveyed  tnrough 
them  was  occasionally  used  to  put  out  fires.  This  was  not  their  chief  use, 
bat  an  incidental  one.  .  That  they  were  pumps  or  real  fire-engines  was 
the  opinion  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  a  learned  lawyer  of  the  15th 
century ;  an  opinion  not  only  rendered  probable  by  the  terms  used  and 
the  necessity  of  such  implements  for  the  security  of  the  upper  stories, 
which  neither  public  engines  nor  streams  from  the  aqueducts  could  reach, 
but  also  from  the  apparent  fact,  that  syringes  or  portable  pumps  have  al- 
ways been  kept  (to  a  greater  or  less  extent)  in  dwellings  from  Roman 
^mes.  And  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  generally  be  sold  with 
the  houses,  might  be  found  in  their  dimensions  being  regulated  according 
to  those  of  the  buildings  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  population  of  Rome  was  so  great  that  the  area  of  the  city  could 
not  furnish  sites  sufficient  for  the  houses  ;  and  hence  (as  Vitruvius  has  ob- 
served, B.  ii,  cap.  8)  the  height  of  the  walls  was  increased  in  order  to 
multiply  the  number  of  stories — *  for  want  of  room  on  the  earth  the  build- 
ings were  extended  towards  the  heavens.'  Portable  fire-engines  were 
therefore  particularly  requisite,  in  order  promptly  to  extinguish  fires  on 
their  first  appearance,  whether  in  the  upper  or  lower  floors.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  tnis  was  not  done,  the  people  in  the  higher  stories  would  be 
cut  off  from  relief  and  the  means  of  9scape.  Were  some  of  our  six  and 
seven  story  buildings  in  the  narrow  streets,  densely  filled  with  human 
beings,  and  a  raging  fire  suddenly  to  burst  out  on  the  ground  floors,  the- 
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probability  is  that  many  lives  would  be  lost,  notwithstanding  the  gmt 

number  of  our  public  engines,  and  hose  and  ladder  companies.    JuYenl 

intimates  the  distressed  situation  of  those  dwelling  above  under  sudi 

circumstances. 

Hark !  where  Ucalegon  for  water  criea 

Casts  out  his  chattels,  from  the  peril  flies, 

Dense  smoko  is  bursting  from  thejiaar  beUno,    Sai.  Ui. 

However  perfect  or  imperfect  hydraulic  and  hydro-pneumatic  engiiM 
in  ancient  Alexandria  and  Rome  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  theie 
machines  and  the  arts  related  to  them  experienced  the  withering  influ- 
ence of  that  moral  and  mental  desolation  which  raged  throughout  Europe 
during  the  dark  ages.  The  decline  of  learning  was  necessarily  accon- 
panied  with  a  corresponding  decay  in  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  izt»: 
some  of  these  have  disappeared  altogetlier,  and  have  never  been  recove^ 
ed,  so  that  the  attainments  of  the  ancieiits  in  them  have  perished,  fiat  the 
connection  between  literature  and  the  arts  was  as  aiiparent  in  their  reaU^" 
ration  as  in  their  declension — if  they  departed  together  they  also  returned 
in  company.  The  revival  of  learning  not  only  led  to  the  introduction  of 
printing  and  the  invention  of  the  press,  but  it  furnished,  in  the  multipHcar 
tion  of  ancient  manuscripts,  then  extant,  immediate  employment  for  bodi; 
and  although  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  relation  be- 
tween Greek  or  Latin  manuscripts  and  modern  fire-engines,  yet  tbere 
really  is  an  intimate  one,  for  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  first  idea  of  theie 
machines  as  now  made,  was  derived  from  Heron's  Spiritalia ;  just  as  the 
application  of  double  and  treble  forcing  pumps  in  modem  water- worb, ; 
was  from  Vitruvius*  treatise  on  architecture.  The  printing  press,  there- 
fore, not  only  opened  the  literary  treasures  of  the  ancients  to  the  world 
at  large,  which  had  previously  been  confined  to  a  few,  but  at  the  saioe 
time  it  made  us  acquainted  with  some  of  their  machinery  and  their  aits, 
that  had  long  been  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of*. 

Fire-engines  were  nearly  or  altogether  forgotten  in  the  middle  ages: 
portable  syringes  seem  to  have  been  the  only  contrivances,  except  buckets, 
for  throwing  water  on  fires,  and  from  their  inefficiency  and  other  causes, 
their  employment  was  very  limited.  The  general  ignorance  which  tlien 
pervaded  Europe  not  only  prevented  the  establi:jhment  of  manufactories 
of  better  instruments;  Imt  the  superstitions  of  the  times  actually  discouraged 
their  use.  There  is  not  a  more  singular  fact  (and  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
one)  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  than  that  the  religious  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind  should  have  in  every  agfe 
produced  tlie  most  deplora])le  results  with  regard  to  conflagrations.  Tbe 
JParsees,  Ghobres,  &c.  of  Asia,  and  other  religious  sects,  which  have  sub- 
sisted from  the  remotest  ages,  never  willingly  throw  water  upon  fires— 
they  consider  it  criminal  to  quench  it,  no  matter  how  disastrous  the  resuH 
may  be :  they  had  rather  perish  in  it  than  thus  extinguish  the  emblem  of  the 
Deity  they  worship.  "  -They  would  sooner  be  persuaded  to  pour  on  oyl 
to  increase,  than  water  to  assuage  the  flame."*  Among  such  people  fire- 
engines  of  course  were  never  used.  Another  and  a  larger  part  of  tbe 
human  race  though  tliey  entertain  no  such  reverence  for  fire,  are  so 
far  influenced  by  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Fatalism^  as  to  make  little  or 
no  efforts  to  suppress  it.  They  look  upon  fires  as  the  act  of  God  !  dete^ 
mined  by  him  !  and  theret'ore  conclude  it  useless  to  contend  with  him,  i* 
attempting  to  extinguish  those  which  He  has  kindled  !  Hence  the  pro- 
verbial indifference  of  Mahommedans  in  the  midst  of  conflagrations.  Whel 

»  Oviii9ton*8  Voyages  to  Surat  in  1689,  page  379. 
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ffreen  has  said  of  Surat  in  particular,  is  appiicablc  to  every  city  of  Asia 
d  of  the  East.  "  Many  fine  buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
hich,  according  to  the  Mahommcdan  doctrine  of  j)redestination,  it  is  in 
in  to  withstand."  Of  the  Chinese,  by  far  the  shrewdest  of  Asiatics,  Mr. 
avis  remarks,  *'  The  foolish  notion  of  fatalism  which  prevails  among  the 
!Ople,  makes  them  singularly  careless  as  regards  fire  ;  and  the  frequent 
currence  of  accidents,  has  no  effect  upon  them,  although  tlie  fearful  con- 
oration  of  1S22,  went  far  to  destroy  the  whole  city,"  (Canton.) 
The  miserable  delusions  which  ecclesiastics  established  in  Europe  during 
B  middle  ages  were  quite  as  preposterous,  and  equally  effective  in  par- 
ixing  the  energies  of  the  people.  It  is  difficult  to  reflect  on  them  without 
eling  emotions  of  wonder  as  well  as  pity,  at  the  wretched  condition  of 
ir  race  when  void  of  knowledge ;  and  of  gratitude,  that  in  our  times  the 
ackles  of  ignorance  and  superstition  are  rapidly  rusting  away.  It  was 
sommon  belief  that  fires  (and  various  other  calamities)  were  induced  by 
Icked  spirits,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  removing  the  evils  was  by  driv- 
f  the  authors  of  them  away  !  These  intangible  workers  of  mischief, 
Bording  to  the  demonologists  of  the  times,  consisted  of  numerous  classes, 
d  the  labors  of  each  were  confined  to  certain  elements.  It  was  those 
lo  roamed  in  the  air  that  were  the  greatest  incendiaries.  "  AeriaU 
irits,  or  divells,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the  aire  [they] 
use  many  tempests,  thunder  and  lightnings,  teare  oakes,^/'^  steeples^ 
iM«f,*'  &c.  (See  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.)  When  a  house, 
Brefore,  was  on  fire,  tlie  priests,  instead  of  stimulating  by  their  exam- 
B  the  bystanders  to  exert  themselves  in  obtaining  water,  &c.  had  re- 
arae  to  the  images  and  pretended  relics  of  saints,  which  they  brought 
t  of  the  churches,  in  order  to  exert  their  influence  in  stopping  the  pro- 
ess  of  the  flames,  and  expelling  the  invisible  authors  of  them.  The  pall, 
sacred  covering  of  the  altar,  was  also  frequently  carried  in  procession, 
contribute  to  the  overthrow  o£  the  fiends.  But  when  a  church  itself 
3k  fire,  (such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  times,)  the  people  then  heartily 
uphemed  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  for  not  preventing  the 
schief;  (Encyc.  Antiq.)  like  Sylla  abusing  the  image, of  Apollo  when 
was  defeated  in  battle. 

Other  curious  but  po^mlar  substitutes  for  water  and  fire-engines,  were 
UTch  BelU:  thesewere  consecrated  with  imposing  ceremonies.  They  were 
ished  inside  and  out  with  holy  water — perfumea  with  censers — anointed 
th  sacred  oil — named  and  signed  with  the  cross,  that  devils  (says  the 
iial)  **  hearing  this  bell  may  tremble  and  flee  from  the  banner  of  the 
MS  designed  upon  it.-'  Besides  striking  demons  with  horror  and  driving 
mi  from  the  vicinity,  these  bells  had  the  wonderful  power  of  allaying 
nns,  tempests,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  extinguishing  fires;  and 
ne  of  them  had  the  rare  gift  of  ringing  on  important  occasions  of  their 
'•n  accord.*  M.  Arago,  in  a  paper  on  Thunder  and  Lightning,  inquires 
aong  other  alledged  means  of  dissipating  thunder  clouds)  into  this  old 
serstition  of  "  Ringing  of  Bells ;"  and  he  cites  specimens  of  prayers, 
U  offered  up,  on  dieir  consecration,  according  to  the  Paris  Ritual,  "  O 
imal  God  !  g^rant  that  the  sound  of  this  Bell  may  put  to  flight  the  fire 
okes  of  the  enemy  of  man,  the  thunder  bolt,  the  rapid  fall  of  stones,  as 
$11  as  all  disasters  and  tempests."  In  the  "  Grolden  Legend"  of  Wynken 
Worde,  the  old  English  printer,  it  is  said  "  the  evil  spirytes  that  ben 
the  regpon  of  th'  ay  re,  doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  Belles  ringen: 

^See  a  particolar  account  of  the  ceremonies  ofconsecratinE  bells  as  witneaied  by  the 
hor  of  "  Obiervations  on  a  Joiimey  to  Naples.**    Lon.  IwU 
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and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  Belles  ringen  whan  it  thondreth,  and  whtn 
grete  tcmpeste  and  rages  of  wether  happen,  to  the  end  that  the  feinds  and 
wycked  spirytes  should  ben  abashed  and  flee,  and  cease  of  the  movynge 
of  tempeste."     The  following  lines  to  the  same  effect,  are  from  fiarnabjr 
Glooge,  an  old  British  poet : 

If  that  the  thunder  cbaunce  to  rore, 

And  stormie  tempestes  shake, 
•  ••«•• 

The  Clarke  doth  all  the  belief  forthwith 

At  once  in  steeple  ring : 
With  wondroiu  sound  and  deeper  farre 

Than  he  was  wont  before, 
Till  in  the  loftie  heavens  darke, 

The  thunder  bray  no  more, 
For  in  these  christned  belles  they  tfainke 

Doth  lie  such  powre  and  might 
As  able  is  the  teuipeste  great, 

And  storme  to  vanquuh  quighL 

The  application  of  bells  to  the  purposes  of  iire-en^nes  is  also  menticmel 
by  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  **  Common  Places,"  a  work  dedicated  to  Qmci 
Elizabeth.     Black  letter,  1583.     Speaking  of  things  consecrated  by  pi^ 
pists  in  common  with  the  ancient  heathen,  he  says  of  befU — "  thej  be 
washed,  they  be  annointed,  they  be  conjured,  they  are  named  and  handlel 
with  fur  sfreater  pomp  and  ambition,  than  men  are  when  they  arc  btp- 
tized,  and  more  is  attributed  to  them  than  to  the  prayers  of  godlv  meo. 
For  they  say,  that  by  the  ringing  of  them — the  wicked  spirits,  the  hoit  (t 
adversaries,  the  laying  await  of  enemies,  tempestes,  hayle,  stonnes,  wUrt 
windes,  violent  blastes  and  hurtful!  thunderclaps,  are  driven  away,  flahU 
and  FIRES  are  extinguished ,  and  finally  whatever  else  soever !"     Part  it, 
cap.  9,  p.  125. 

There  is  no  small  ringing  of  bells  in  this  city  (New- York)  during  firw; 
but  their  unaided  effects  on  the  devouring  clement,  ere  other  means  have 
arrived,  has,  we  believe,  been  but  small.  Few  have,  however,  been  con- 
secrated ;  but  as  from  one  to  two  hundred  Spanish  bells  have  recently 
been  sold  here,  (having  been  taken  from  the  convents  in  consequence  of 
the  civil  war  which  has  so  long  raged  in  that  country,)  t/ns  virtue  of  sacred 
bells  may  soon  be  tested.  Certainly,  if  they  c*i  do  a  moiety  of  the  good 
things  mentioned  above,  tlioy  were  worth  much  more  than  forty  cents  per 
lb.  the  average  price  at  wliicli  they  were  sold. 

We  have  had  recourse  in  a  few  instances  to  heraldry,  or  rather  to  the 
emblems  or  personal  devices  of  ancient  families,  for  information  respecting 
machines,  some  of  which  are  no  longer  in  use ;  as  the  eolipile,  and  the 
atmospheric  sprinkling  pot :  see  pages  261  and  396.  Besides  these  the 
syringe  and  the  bellows  have  also  been  adopted  on  such  occasions;  and  it 
may  be  here  observed  that  the  device  of  Galeaz,  duke  of  Milan,  the  second 
of  the  name,  was  a  brand  burning  and  two  fire  buckets."  This,  although  no 
proof  tliat  machines  of  the  pump  kind  wore  not  in  use  to  extinguish  firt* 
m  Italy  during  the  15th  century,  is  an  indication  that  none  were  employed 
at  the  time  when  the  device  was  adopted. 

The  oldest  sketch  of  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fiw 
that  we  have  seen,  is  in  a  cut  representing  tlie  interior  of  a  laboratory^' 
smelting  furnace,  in  the  De  Re  Metallica  of  Agricola,  page  308.  Tbfi 
implements  are,  a  syringe,  a  sledge  hammer,  two  fire  hooks  and  three 
leathern  buckets  ;  conveniently  arranged  against  a  wall.  See  the  annew 
illustration.     These  figures  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  oT  BeckB* 

•  Devices  Herolques.    A  Lyon.  1577,  page  50. 
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ubsequent  authors,  nor  is  this  surprising  since  they  form  a  very  small 
bscure  part  of  the  original  engraving.  We  noticed  the  latter  several 
before  observing  them.  The  syringe  was  made  of  brass  ;  it  is  de- 
signated aiphvnculus  ori- 
chalceuSf  cujus  usus  est  in 
incendiu.  In  these  figures 
we  behold  all  that  was 
preserved  through  the 
middle  ages  of  ancient 
firemen's  machinery :  the 
engine  of  Heron  seems  to 
have  been  quite  forgotten. 
Indeed  the  syringe  itself 
was  not  generally  used  in 
Europe  till  late,  for  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  that  ''hand 
squirts,"  as  they  were 
named,  were  introduced 
into  London.  Previous  to 
that  time  watchmen,  buck- 
ets, hooks  and  ladders,  on- 

No.  !«.  Firemen'^  Appimtai  fVom  AgrieoU.  j^  ^^^^   -^^   ^3^        Cutting 

with  axes  and  throwing  water  from  buckets  are  mentioned  (observes 
tke)  by  Petronius  and  Gervase  of  Canterbury.  The  owners  of 
8  or  chimneys  that  took  fire  were  fined;  and  men  were  appointed  to 
'  for  fires  and  give  the  alarm.  In  1472  a  night  bellman  was  em- 
d  in  Exeter  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  fire,  and  in  1558, 
m  buckets,  ladders  and  crooks,  were  ordered  to  be  provided  for 
ime  city ;  no  application  of  the  pump  seems  to  have  been  then 
ht  of 

inges  continued  to  be  used  in  London  till  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
ry,  wlien  they  were  superseded  by  more  perfect  machines.  An  ac- 
of  them  and  the  mode  of  working  them  would  moke  a  modem  fire- 
mile.  Tlicy  were  usually  mode  of  brass  and  held  from  two  to  four 
L  The  smaller  ones  were  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  an 
.nd  a  half  in  diameter  ;  the  bore  of  the  nozzles  being  half  an  inch. 
men  were  required  to  work  each,  which  they  achieved  in  this  man- 
two,  one  on  each  side,  grasped  the  cylinder  with  one  hand  and  the 
i  with  the  other ;  while  the  third  one  worked  the  piston  !  Those 
leld  the  instrument  plunged  the  nozzle  into  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
:or  then  drew  back  the  piston  and  thus  charged  the  cylinder,  and 
it  was  raised  by  the  bearers  and  in  the  required  position,  he  pushed 
piston  and  forced,  or  rather  endeavoured  to  force,  the  contents  on 
e.  We  are  told  that  some  of  these  syringes  are  preserved  in  one 
)  of  the  parish  churches.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  London 
I  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  when 
V9rc  the  machines  upon  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  depended  for 
ting  their  property  and  dwellings.  If  the  diminutive  size  of  these 
ments  be  considered,  the  number  of  hands  required  to  work  each, 
)  others  to  carry  water  and  vessels  for  them,  the  difficulty  and  often 
sibility  of  approaching  sufRciently  near  so  as  to  reach  the  flames 
he  jet,  the  loss  of  part  of  the  stream  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
troke  of  the  piston,  and  the  trifling  effect  produced — the  whole  act 
ng  them,  appears  rather  as  a  farce,  or  tho  gambols  of  overgrown 
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boys  at  play,  than  the  well  directed  energies  of  men  to  sabdue  the  nfpm 
clement. 

In  Asia  syringes  have  probably  been  always  in  limited  use.  They  at 
the  only  instruments  of  the  pump  kind  now  known  there,  if  China  be  ex- 
cepted. Very  effective  engines  on  the  European  plan  are  made  hy  ifas 
Chinese.     (Chinese  Repos.  vol.  iv.) 

The  fire-engine  of  the  Turks  is  an  improvement  on  the  syringe,  bit 
not  much  more  effective.  The  author  of  "  Sketches  of  Turkey"  oucrvci, 
when  speaking  of  fires  in  Constantinople,  "  Indeed,  wHen  we  aftcrwirdi 
saw  the  machines  used  by  the  Turks  to  extinguish  fires,  we  were  not  nnw 
prised  at  the  feeble  resistance  which  they  could  oppose  to  the  progras  of 
the  devouring  element.  The  engines,  m  fact,  are  not  larger  than  tfaoli 
employed  with  us  to  water  gardens :  they  have  but  a  single  chambar, 
which  is  about  eight  inches  long  by  three  or  four  in  diameter ;  they  wn 
readily  carried  about  by  hand."  Commodore  Porter,  in  his  intereniBr 
account  of  "  Constantinople  and  its  Environs,"  says  their  fire-engines  "in 
like  those  we  use  in  our  gardens,  for  watering  the  beds  and  i^'alks,  and  de- 
liver about  as  much  water  as  a  good  large  syringe.  When  an  alarm  of  fin 
is  given,  a  man  seizes  on  one  of  these  and  runs  to  the  spot  indicated,  wdl 
the  engine  on  his  shoulder,  another  brings  a  skin  of  water,  pours  it  Mi 
the  reservoir  and  they  pump  away."  A  characteristic  anecdote  ii  ika 
facetiously  related  by  Commodore  Porter.  "  They  had  heard  of  the  fin^ 
engines  and  fire  companies  of  the  United  States — ^how^  half  a  shingle  eoiU 
be  burnt,  and  the  engines  save  the  other  half  from  the  flames.  They  any 
not  understand  it.  Mr.  Eckford  fortunately  arrived  with  his  bMatiH 
ship,  having  one  of  our  engines  on  board,  requiring  some  twenty  men  ii 
work  it.  The  Capudan  Pacha  heard  of  it — '  Mash  Allah !  let  us  lee  i^' 
exclaimed  the  old  man.  The  engine  was  brought  on  shore  and  placed  ii 
the  Navy  Yard  ;  a  short  suction  was  fixed  to  it  and  put  into  the  BospliO' 
rus ;  men  were  set  to  work  it — the  Navy  Yard  was  soon  inundated,  mi 
the  Bosphorus  began  to  run  dry  !  *  Mash  Allah  !*  said  he,  *  very  gool 
— but  it  will  re(juire  a  sea  to  supply  it  with  water.  It  won't  do  for  m, 
for  there  is  no  sea  in  the  middle  of  the  city.'  They  therefore  have  thondi 
best  to  stick  to  tlicir  squirts,  and  to  let  the  fire  spread  until  the  wai 
changes,  or  it  is  tired  of  burning." 

Sandys,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  visited  Constantinqik, 
and  speaks  of  the  frequency  of  fires  in  that  city  :  he  observes,  "  It  is  not  to 
be  marvelled  at,  for  the  citizens  dare  not  quench  the  fire  that  burneth  their 
own  houses,  because  officers  are  appointed  for  that  purpose."  He  it  s- 
lent  respecting  the  instruments  then  used. 

When  the  useful  arts  began  to  excite  attention,  the  defects  of  portaUe 
syringes  were  too  apparent  to  be  neglected,  hence  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century  several  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  them,  by  those  no- 
ble spirits  who  burst  through  the  prejudice  that  had  so  long  consig;Ded 
the  subjects  of  practical  mechanics  to  the  mere  makers  of  machines,  a«  oat 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher*s  pursuit;  and  from  the  cultivation  of  wLid 
no  distinction,  save  such  as  was  allied  to  that  of  a  skilful  artisan,  oonU 
be  derived — a  species  of  fame  from  which  professors  of  philosophy  ^nok, 
like  Plato,  with  feelings  of  horror.  To  render  the  syringe  an  efficient  fire- 
engine,  would  seem  to  be  impossible,  except  by  converting  it  into  a  ibit- 
ing  pump,  and  in  that  cose  it  would  be  no  longer  a  syringe.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  such  an  idea  did  not  occur  to  engineers,  they  had  no  resoDite 
but  to  improve  the  "  squirt"  as  well  as  they  could  ;  ana  howevei*  llOp^ 
less  the  task  may  now  appear,  it  was  not  only  attempted,  but  to  a  oertsn 
extent  accomplished,  and  with  considerable  mgenuity  too,  m  will  9fgpK 
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from  the  following  figare,  No.  143.  It  iB  described  in  Besson's  "  Thea- 
fre,"  and  muEt  dierefore  have  been  invented  previous  to  1568,  the  date  of 
As  permisaion  to  print  his  work. 


«  Na.  143.    BtHhii  Boflu 

"  PropotitioK  De  L'AtUheur : — Artifice  autant  singulier  (comme  je 
"pensc)  que  non  point  commun,  pourjecter  I'eau  contre  un  grand  feu, 
".mesraeinent  lors  que  pour  la.  grandeur  de  la  flamnie.  nul  ue  peut  entrer 
**  By  approcher  de  li  maison  qui  bmsle.  Declaration  lie  la  tnetmeJigHre  : 
**  Cest  instrument,  qui  est  faict  en  forme  de  Cone,  se  eousticnt  sur  deux 
"RouSs  :  ayant  sa  bouche  toumee  vers  te  septeDtrion  :  et  aupres  de  sa 
**  base  il  y  a  des  demi  cercles,  qui  servent  ^  I'hausser,  au  btusser,  d'avan- 
**  tage  vers  sa  dicte  bouche  septentiionale  est  un  Entonnoir,  pour  y  veraer 
"  I'eau  dedans :  et  en  sa  base,  ou  bien  portie  meridionale,  est  une  vis,  dont 
*';«>t  poosse  dedans  et  reculti  un  Baston  auquel  aont  des  Estouppes,  ainsi 
**  qu'auK  siringuea.      Le  reste  appert." 

In  reading  the  above,  it  should  be  remembered  that  lettert  of  Teferaux 
to  designate  the  dilferent  parts  of  machines  were  not  then  in  general  use, 
bat  die  aides  and  angles  of  the  pages  were  marked  with  varioua  points  of 
Ae  compass  ;  and  particular  parts  pointed  out  by  their  position  with  re- 
nrd  to  these,  and  by  tlie  intersection  of  lines  drawn  between  them.  In 
nia  engine  several  defects  of  the  "  hand  squirts"  are  avoided  ;  as  the  ne- 
OMsity  of  inverting  the  instruraent  to  refill  it  by  plunging  the  nozzle  into 
Ae  vessel  of  water,  the  small  quantity  contained  in  the  former,  and  the 
consequently  incessant  repetidon  of  the  operation  and  interruption  of  the 
jot,  and  the  difficulty  of  directing  it  on  the  flames  with  certainty  or  preci- 
non.  Besson,  (if  he  was  the  inventor,)  therefore,  neady  enlarged  the 
capacity  of  the  cyUnder,  making  it  sufficient  to  contain  a  barrel,  or  more ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  placed  it  on  a  carriage.  To  eject  the  water 
nmforraly,  he  moved  the  piston  by  a  screw ;  and  when  the  cylinder  was 
emptied,  it  was  refilled  through  the  funnel  by  an  attendant,  as  the  piston 
was  drawn  back  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  crank.  When  recharged, 
Ae  stop  cock  in  the  pipe  of  the  funnel  was  closed  and  the  liquid  forced 
ont  OS  before.  As  flexible  pipes  of  leather,  the  "  ball  and  socket"  and 
**  goose-neck"  joints  had  not  been  introduced,  some  mode  of  changitig 
the  direetvm  oflhcjet  of  this  enormous  syringe  was  necesaary.  To  effect 
Ate,  it  ia  represented  aa  suspended  on  pivots,  which  rest  in  two  npri^t 
posts  :  to  these  are  secured  (see  figure)  two  semicircular  atraps  of  iron, 
whose  centrea  coincide  with  the  axia,  or  pivota.  on  which  the  ayringe 
tuma.  A  number  of  holes  are  made  in  each,  and  are  so  arranged  aa  to  Be 
Of^xisite  each  other.  A  bolt  is  passed  through  two  of  these,  and  also 
Araugh  a  similar  hole,  in  a  piece  of  metal,  that  is  firmly  secured  to  the 
■pper  part  of  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder ;  and  Aua  holds  the  latter  in 
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any  position  required.  The  iron  frame  to  which  the  box  or  female  put 
of  the  screw  is  attached,  is  made  Tast  to  the  cylinder ;  and  it  is  through  a 
projecting  piece  on  the  end  of  this  frame  that  the  bolt  is  passed.  By 
these  means,  any  elevation  could  be  given  to  the  nozzle,  and  the  syriogc 
could  be  secured  by  passing  tlie  bolt  through  the  piece  just  mentioned, 
and  through  the  corres|M)ndmg  holes  in  the  straps.  When  a  lateral  change 
in  the  jet  was  required,  the  whole  machine  was  moved  by  a  man  at  the 
end  of  the  pole,  as  in  the  figure.  To  the  frame,  jointed  feet  were  attach- 
ed, which  were  let  down  when  the  engine  was  at  work.  The  women 
represented  (one  only  is  given  in  our  figure)  reminds  us  of  a  remark  bj 
Fosbroke :  "  In  the  middle  ages  during  fires  women  used  to  fetch  water 
in  brazen  pails  to  assist."  Considering  the  age  when  this  engine  was 
devised  and  the  objects  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  it  certainly 
has  the  merit  of  ingenuity  as  well  as  originality.  Beroald  says  of  it : 
"  Ceste  noble  invention  est  si  souvent  requise,  pour  esteindre  les  gruid 
feux  desquels  on  ne  pcut  approcher ;  que  sans  faute  elle  meiite  d'eitra  ' 
plus  au  long,  ct  plus  ouvcrtement  expliquee,  afin  qu'ellc  soit  mienz  en-' 
tenduc.*'  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  practical  mechanic  that  enginfes  of 
this  kind,  of  large  dimensions,  must  have  been  at  best  but  poor  afivm^  To 
make  the  piston  work  sufficiently  accurate  and  tight,  anq..to  keep  k  90$ 
must  have  been  a  work  of  no  small  difHculty. 

A  correspondent,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Lon.  Mechanics'  Magaaifti 
vol.  XXX,  has  communicated  a  very  imperfect  Bgure  of  this  engine  t»  Alt 
work,  extracted  from  an  English  book,  published  in  1590,  entitled  ''^ 
Treatise  named  Lucarsolacb,  divided  into  four  books,  which  in  firt 
are  collected  out  of  diverse  authors,  diverse  languages,- and  in.ffit 
devised  by  Cyprian  Lucar,  G-entleman."  London :  1590.  It  k  vnj 
obvious  that  Lucar  copied  the  engine  in  question  from  Besson'i  wwk, 
which  was  published  in  1579,  but  w^as  authorized  to  be  printed  in  1568; 
and  which  Hessou's  death  then  prevented.  The  following  extract  from 
Lucar*8  book  is  not  without  interest.  "And  hero  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
I  will  set  before  your  eyes  a  type  of  a  '  s(juirt*  which  hath  been  de 
vised  to  cast  much  water  upon  a  burning  house,  wishing  a  like  squirt  and 
plenty  of  water  to  be  alwaies  in  a  readinosse  where  fire  may  do  harme;  for 
this  kind  of  squirt  may  be  made  to  holdo  an  hoggeshed  of  water,  or  if  you 
will,  a  greater  quantity  thereof,  and  may  l)e  so  placed  on  his  frame,  that 
with  ease  and  a  srnal  strength,  it  sulil  bo  mounted,  imbased  or  turned  to 
any  one  side,  right  against  any  fired  marko,  and  made  to  8€|uirt  out  the 
water  upon  the  fire  that  is  to  be  (|uenclie(l." 

The  Germans  were  pro^  erbially  in  iidvance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
the  15th,  16th  and  17th  centurie^s,  in  almost  every  department  of  the  arts. 
"  The  excellency  of  these  people  [observes  Heylin  m  his  Cosmography] 
lieth  in  the  mechanic  part  of  learning,  as  being  eminent  for  many  mathe- 
matical experiments,  strange  water-works^  medicinal  extractions,  chemistry^ 
the  art  of  printing,  and  inventions  of  like  noble  nature,  to  the  no  less  be- 
nefit tlian  admiration  of  tlie  world."  As  early  as  A.  D.  1518,  some  kind 
of  fire-engines  were  used  in  Augsburg,  being  mentioned  in  the  buildinC 
accounts  of  that  city.  They  were  named  "  instruments  for  fires,"  and 
"  water  iyringcs  useful  at  fires."  Their  particular  construction  is  unknown; 
but  from  a  remark  in  the  accounts  respecting  wheels  and  poles,  they  a^ 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  on  carriages :  they  were  probably  large 
syringes  and  mounted  like  the  one  represented  in  the  last  figure. 

The  oldest  punip  engines  of  modern  times  were  certainly  made  in  Ger* 
many,  and  about  the  close  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  next  century* 
The  Arst  one  noticed  by  Beckman  is  that  of  Hautsch,  which  the  Jesuit 
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I  law  tried  U  Nuc^mberg  In  165G.  In  giving  an  account  of  i^. 
^  remarks  that  the  invention  was  not  then  new,  it  being-  known  in 
ies,  and  he  himself  remembered  having  seen  a  small  one  in  his 
ply  (KonigshofcD)  forty  years  before,  consetjuently  about  1617, 
not  informed  by  either  the  professor  or  Jesuit  of  the  parucular 
|tion  of  this  small  eitgine,  but  there  is  a  book  extant  that  wss  pub- 
H  IG15,  which  contains  a  figure  and  description  of  a  German 
Ifi  that  time,  and  which  furnishes  the  information  desired.  This 
kthe  "Forcible  Movements  of  Decaua,  a  work  which,  like  the 
I  des  InstrumenB  of  Btsion,  escaped  the  notice  of  Beckmaii.* 


Ihachine  is  named  "  A  rare  and  necessary  Engin.  by  wliich  yoii 
le  great  reliefb  to  houses  that  are  on  fire  :"  we  give  the  whole  of 
(■.nation  :  "  This  engin  is  much  practiced  in  Crfrmany,  and  it  halh 
Bn  what  great  and  ready  help  it  may  bring;  for  although  the  fire 
tot  high,  the  said  engin  shall  there  cast  its  water  by  help  of  four 
Iben  lifting  up  and  putting  down  a,  long  handle,  in  form  of  a  lever, 
be  handle  of  the  pump  is  fa^tned :  the  said  pump  is  easily  xm- 
I :  there  are  two  suckers  [valres]  within  it,  one  below  to  open  when 
lie  is  lifted  up,  and  to  shut  when  it  is  put  down  ;  and  another  to 
pel  out  the  water :  and  at  the  end  of  the  aoid  engin  there  is  a  man 
tblde  the  copper  pipe,  turning  it  to  and  again  to  (ho  place  where 
Uiall  be,"  In  other  words,  this  was  a.  single  forcing  pump,  such 
led   alNo.  118,  and   secured   in  a  tub.     For  the  convenience   of 


Kuni'  hiatoiy  scarcely  uiy  thing  in  known — even  hJH  nnma  ii  lad  in  douhl.  for 
Htimes  niuned  Iiaak,  at  olheii  SolomoH  da  Csu.  An  account  of  tiU  book  may 
hiSlusrl'iADecdateBoflhe  Sleam-Engiiie.  vol.  i,  p.  27.  Bat  there  geeuu  to  be 
■I  the  aota  given  of  ihe  Eiiglisli  tnuulalion  by  Lenk,  whioh  ia  staled  id  hate 
It  in  1707,  whereu  the  copy  in  our  poaaenion  is  dsled  nearly  fifty  yean  eu- 
Si  enlitlad  "  New  huJ  rare  inTentiona  of  Water-wnrka,  shewing  iha  ettiait 
(siae  naler  higher  then  Ihe  Kprioc  ;  by  which  invenlian  the  pei  peliwl  laDlion 
'td,  many  hard  Inhoiira  peHbrnied  aiul  varietlea  of  moliona  anil  aoiindi  pro- 
A  work  both  ti»erull,  profitable  and  delightrall  fbr  all  soru  of  people :  first 
b  French  by  haak  de  Cmi.  a  lute  rsmoa*  Engenier,  nnd  now  Intnelsted  into 
b  Jahn  L<ak."    Loudon  i  printed  by  and  for  Joseph  Moxon,  1G50. 
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■*         ^  ■■  ■■      ^  ' 

dMupoRuiQii  die  whole  wu  pieced  rai  &  iWd.  ami  dragged  to  n  firt  bv 
rojt^fc  The  bore  of  die  fbrung  |Mpe  aeema  U  have  been  atnall  cum|iin*d 
widi  diat  of  the  pompcyliiHleT,  e  citOiMteiwze  cumUtncd  wiih  die  low 
lever  and  tAo  number  of  Aten  emplored  in  irorking  the  latrer,  diiit  caBtn- 
bated  to  inpreue  tlie  elerUioo  et  ibe  jet.  Tliis  macUine  exUUiiu  nde- 
dded  unprovameEK  on  the  primuiTO  i^ringe,  aud  consdiutee  %  great  xep 
towmrda  the  modern  engine.  In  die  diort  aiigu]ar  tube  to  whicli  iIm  JR 
[Jtpe  is  attached,  we  behold  die  genn  of  the  more  valuable  gaos«-n»i 

Wotwithitaiijingdieenperiority  ofpumpenginBa  over  the  sjringB.nmy 
JMTB  elwwd  before  tbe;  were  genenlly  at^iptcd.  "  I'he  Engluli  \ii- 
•ervea  a  Britiah  writer]  appear  to  hnre  been  unacquainted  with  the  pi^- 
greaa  made  by  the  German  engineen;  or  to  have  been  very  slow  ii 
Kvailing  dMinielves  of  their  duooreriea,  for  at  the  clo«c  of  the  I61I1  tt»- 
tmy  "Atmi  (^m^'were  firat  introduced  in  London  for  exiingiiiaUtf 
fires;  and  it  wu  not  till  the  beginning  bftlic  next,  that  tbey  began  tv 
place  them  in  portable  and  larger  resemHrsi — when  placed  in  ibe  \fia- 
and  worked  by  a  lever,  the  engmea  ihns  obtained  wore  considered  sgratfS 
mechanical  achievement ;  for  when  in  1633,  three  of  them  were  taken  t» 
1  a  large  fire  on  London  bridge,  they  were  considered  "  sueb 
■llent  things,  that  nothing  diat  was  ever  devised  could  do  so  mud 
'  good,  yet  i^e  of  them  did  proaper,  fiv  diey  verc  all  brokeu."  The  (ib> 
eerraaan  that  "  hand  aqniita"  or  ^^ngea  were  placed  in  reservuira  ui 
then  woi^ed  by  a  lever  is  not  atzicdy  comet :  they  were  sniull  torcio^ 
pmnM  thet  were  employed.  A  syringe  oonU  not  act  at  all  if  permaneiitlj 
fixed  in  a  vessel,  because  it  diseharges^  water  through  the  same  on&ee 
by  iriiich  it  receives  it  Some  improvementa  were  made  on  fire-enginee. 
1^  Greatorix  in  1666,  as  mentioned  by  Evelyn  :  what  they  were  Ij  b  ' 
known.  The  probalnlity  is,  that  they  related  to  the  carriage  or  sled. 
hii  engines  were  die  same  that  were  advertised  in.  1658,  this  was  <h«' 
case,  for  they  wrere  recommended  as  "  more  thu't'rsiiblc  in  less  room,  aoa  | 
more  portable  than  formei4y  used."     Fosbroke's  Encyc.  Antiq. 

But  the  fire-engine  as  thus  improved  had  still  many  imperfecdons :  Aa  ' 
water  was  projected  in  spurts  as  from  a  syringe  ;  and  the  jet  not  oii|f 
ceased  with  the  stroke  of  the  pistbn,  but  a  portion  of  the  water  wu  n. 
conaequence  lost  by  falling  between  the  fire  and  engine  at  the  terminstioB 
of  each  stroke.  An  obvious  mode  of  rendering  the  jet  constant  was  bj 
connecting  two  pumps  to  one  dischai^ing  pipe,  (as  in  the  figure  of  Heron's,) 
end  working  the  pistons  alternately  either  by  a  double  lever  or  two  rd^ 
ones.  This  was  first  adopted  by  the  old  German  engineers,  and  tbns 
another  step  was  taken  towards  perfecting  these  usefid  lostrumenta.  la- 
stead  of  a  circular  tub,  a  square  box  or  cistern  was  adopted  and  moonM,: 
on  four  solid  wheels  in  place  of  a  sled;  and  a  strainer,  or  false  hcWMfi^ 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  was  placed  within  the  cistern  iN 
prevent  gravel  or  dirt,  thrown  in  with  the  water,  from  entering  the  pniw^ 
Such  appear  to  have  been  die  best  (irc-engines  in  England  when  oil 
great  fire  in  London  occurred  in  1666.  They  are  referred  to  in  the  ofiidsl 
account  of  the  fire,  dated  Whitehall,  September  8th,  of  the  some  yea^^ 
"this  lunentahle  fire  in  a  short  time  became  too  big  to  be  managed  by  019* 
engvta."  But  nothing  can  show  their  general  in^ciency  in  a  itroi^ 
li^t  than  the  measures  adopted  by  the  city  government  the  following  jrw: 
to  guard  against  a  similar  calamitv.  Instead  of  relying  upon  engines,  ditf' 
seem  to  have  retained  their  confidence  in  the  old  syrmge. 

1.  By  an  act  of  the  Common  Council,  the  city  was  divided  into  fiMdtf 
distriots,  and  "  each  thereof  was  to  be  provided  with  eight  hundred  Mil 
them  buckets— fif^  laddeni  of  differant  sines,  from  twelve  to  tott^^KHt- 
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feet  in  length — two  brazen  hand  squirts  to  each  parish — four-and-twenty 
pickax  sledges — and  forty  shod  shovels. 

2.  That  each  of  the  twelve  companies  provide  themselves  with  an  enr 
gine — thirty  buckets — three  ladders — six  pickax  sledges — and  two  hand 
squirts  ;  to  be  ready  upon  all  occasions.  And  the  inferior  companies  such 
a  number  of  umafi  engines  and  buckets,  as  should  be  allotted  them  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  court  of  Aldermen. 

3.  That  the  Aldermen  passed  the  office  of  Shrievalty,  do  provide  their 
leveral  houses  with  four-and-twenty  liuckets,  and  one  Jinnd  squirt  each ; 
and  those  who  have  not  served  that  office,  twelve  buckets  and  one  hand 
squirt  each. 

4.  And  for  the  effectual  supplying  the  engines  and  squirts  with  water, 
pumps  were  to  be  placed  in  all  wells ;  and  fire  plugs  in  the  several  main 
pipes  belonging  to  the  New  River  and  Thames  Water- works."  Maitland. 

The  oldest  account  of  English  fire-engines  that  we  have  seen  is  in  a 
small  old  quarto  in  our  possession,  the  title  page  of  which  is  wanting. 
Prom  two  poetical  addresses  to  the  author,  it  appears  that  the  initial  let- 
ters of  his  name  were  I.  B.,  and  that  the  work  was  entitled  "  A  Treatise 
on  Art  and  Nature."  Two  thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with  "  water-works," 
and  the  rest  with  "  fier-works,"  except  four  or  five  pages  "  on  voyces,  cals, 
cryes  and  sounds ;"  t.  e.  on  making  of  whistles,  &c.  for  sportsmen  to  imi- 
tate the  voices  of  certain  birds  and  other  game.  The  date  of  publication 
ivas  about  1634:  this,  we  infer  from  page  51,  where,  speaking  of*'  The 
engin  near  the  north  end  of  London  bridge,  [he  observes]  which  engin  I 
circumspectly  vieued  as  1  accidentally  passed  by,  immediately  after  the 
iate  fier  that  was  upon  the  bridge.  Ann^  1G33."  Shops  and  dwelling 
houses  were  built  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  at  that  time. 

After  describing  several  modes  of  raising  water  })y  sucking,  forcing  and 
chain  pumps,  he  continues : — "  Having   sufficiently  spoken   concerning. 
mils  and  eng^ns  for  mounting  water  for  meer  conveyance,  thence  we  may 
derive  divers  squirts  and  petty  engins  to  be  drawn  upon  wheeles  from 
place  to  place,  ior  to  quench  fier  among  buildings  ;  the  use  whereof  hath 
been  found  very  commodious  and  profitable  in  cities  and  great  townes." 
Hence  engines  were  at  this  time  not  uncommon  in  England.     No  less 
than  seven  are  figured  by  the  author,  and  all  are  placed  in  cisterns  or  tubs 
mounted  on  wheels :  neither  air  vessels  nor  hose  pipes  arc  described  or 
mentioned.    Five  of  the  engines  consist  of  single  cylinders ;  of  these  some 
are  in  a  perpendicular  position,  others  are  laid  horizontally,  and  one  is 
inverted,  and  fed  by  a  branch  pipe  covered  by  a  valve.  The  last  one  figured 
has  two  horizontal  cylinders,  a  suggestion  of  the  author's,  and  the  piston 
rods  are  shown  as  worked   alternately  by  pallets  or  arms  on  a  vertical 
shaft,  to  which  a  reciprocating  rotary  movement  was  imparted  by  pushing; 
a  horizontal  lever  to  and  fro.     One  of  these  old  fire-engines  is  a  species 
of  bellows  pump,  the  construction  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  explain: 
Two  brass  vessels  were  connected  at  their  open  ends  to  a  bag  of  lea- 
ther :  they  resemble,  both  in  shape  and  size,  two  men's  hats,  the  linings 
of  w^hich  being  pulled  out  and  sewed  together  form  a  cylindrical  bag 
between  them.     A  circular  opening,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was 
made  through  a  horizoi^tal  piece  of  plank  fixed  in  the  cistern  of  the  engine^ . 
and  over  this  opening  one  of  the  vessels,  with  its  crown  upwards,  was 
placed,  and  made  fast  by  screws  througli  the  rim  :  the  other  vessel  being 
suspended  from  it  by  the  bag  and  hanging  loosely  in  the  water.     Within 
the  lower  vessel  (in  the  centre  of  its  bottom)  a  valve  opening  upwards  ad- 
mitted the  water,  and  on  the  top  or  crown  of  the  upper  vessel,  another 
valve,  also  opening  upwards,  was  placed.    Over  the  last  valve  the  base  of 
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the  jet  pipe  was  secured.  To  work  this  machine,  the  rim  of  the  lower 
vessel  was  connected  at  opposite  points,  by  two  iron  rods  or  slings  and  a 
cross  head,  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  by  which  the  lower  vessel  was  moved  up 
and  down — compressing  the  bag  when  raised,  and  stretching  it  to  its 
natural  lengtli  when  lowered;  like  the  lantern  bellows  No.  105,  or  the  bel- 
lows pump  No.  106.  To  make  the  vessel  rise  and  fall  per|Yendicularly, 
the  two  rods  were  passed  through  holes  in  the  plank.  Water  was  kepi 
in  the  cistern  as  high  as  the  plank ;  so  that  when  the  movable  vessel  wis 
raised  the  contents  of  the  bag  would  be  forced  into  the  upper  vessel  and 
expelled  through  the  jet  pipe,  and  when  it  was  again  lowered,  the  water 
would  enter  through  its  valve  and  fill  both  as  before.  These  engines,  he 
observes,  had  sometimes  two  levers  and  were  worked  by  two  men, "  the 
lower  brasse  [vessel]  being  poysed  with  two  sweeps." 

The  goose-neck  was  used  in  England  at  this  time.  It  is  not  represented 
in  the  figures,  which  are  vcr^  indiiferently  executed,  but  is  sufficientlj 
well  defined  in  the  description  of  one  of  the  engines.  The  author  directs 
a  hollow  ball  to  be  placed  on  the  orifice  of  the  forcing  pipe,  '*  having  i 
[jet]  pipe  at  the  top  of  it,  and  made  to  screw  another  pipe  [elbow]  npos 
It,  to  direct  the  water  to  any  y^/r/cc." 

Small  or  hund  engines  continued  to  be  employed  in  London  in  the  ISlk 
•century.  This  appears  from  a  law  passed  in  the  6th  year  of  Queen  Anne's  , 
ireign,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  *'  each  parish  shall  keep  a  large  en-  j 
^ne,  and  an  hand  engine^  and  a  leather  pipe,  and  socket  of  the  same  siie 
as  the  plug  or  fire  cock,  [of  the  water  mains,]  that  the  socket  may  he  pat 
into  the  pipe  to  convey  the  water  clear  to  the  engine,**  under  a  penally  of 
ten  pounds.  In  case  of  a  fire,  the  first  person  who  arrived  with  a  parish 
engine  to  extinguish  it  was  entitled  to  thirty  shillings — the  second  twenty, 
and  the  third  ten,  provided  the  engines  were  in  good  order,  "  with  a  socket 
or  hose,  or  leather  pipe."  The  following  year,  the  owners  or  keepers  of 
"  other  large  engines,"  (not  parish  engines,)  were  entitled  to  the  same 
reward  upon  arriving  witli  tlicm  and  assisting  in  extinguishing  a  fire. 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  general  ignorance  of  hydraulic  machinery, 
or  want  of  enterprise  in  London  pump  makers  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
'^uries,  that  tlicy  so  long  continued  the  use  of  "  squirts"  and  engines  ^nth 
single  cylinders,  when  they  had  daily  before  their  eyes  in  the  Thames 
Water-works  examples  of  the  advantages  of  combining  two  or  more  to 
one  pipe.  The  application  also  of  such  machines  as  fire-engines  was  ob- 
viously enough  shown  to  tliem ;  for  when  Maurice  had  finished  his  labors 
in  1582,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  went  to  witness  an  experiment  yn\^  his 
pumps  at  London  bridge:  *'  and  they  saw  him  throw  the  water  over  Saint 
Magnus's  steeple,  before  which  time  [says  Stow]  no  such  thing  was  known 
in  England  as  this  raising  of  water."  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  above 
date,  the  *'  squirt"  manufacturers  might  surely  have  imitated  Maurice's 
machine,  but  they  did  not  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterwards;  thatis^ 
not  until  such  engines  had  been  introduced  a  second  time  from  Germany, 
and  designed  expressly  to  put  out  fires. 

Before  the  improvements  of  Newsham  and  his  contemporaries  of  the 
18th  century,  some  important  additions  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
in  England,  since,  previous  to  1686  "  the  engine  for  extinguishing  fire 
was  claimed  as  an  English  invention.  This  is  stated  in  a  small  volume  pub- 
lished that  year  in  London  by  John  Harris,  and  apparently  edited  by  W* 
It  is  entitled  "  A  pleasant  and  compendious  history  of  the  first  invenier* 
and  instituters  of^  the  most  famous  arts,  misteries,  laws,  customs  and 
manners  in  the  whole  world,  together  with  many  other  rarities  and  i** 
markable  things  rarely  made  known,  and  never  before  made  pubL'c :  to 
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which  is  added  several  curious  inventions,  potviil.irly  attriSntod  lo  Kng- 
Und  and  English  men."  We  shall  offor  no  api^Vitrv  tor  cli^sii-.i:  i],!*  rhap- 
terwith  the  ibllowing  abstract,  alrhcmjh  the  cone !udin:r  part  i^:jly  niters  to 
our  subject.  **  Fine  Spanish  needles  were  fi^^t  made  in  Knsjlar.d  by  a 
Negro  in  Cheapside,  who  refused  to  cominiiniiMte  his  arr :   but  in  the 

£th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  Eli:b!  Corous,  n  Ifomian,  made 
own  to  the  English.  About  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Eliz.ilM»th.  the  way 
of  making /7rj»  was  found  out  by  the  English,  whioh  before  wort*  bnuight 
in  by  strangers  to  the  value  of  60,000  pound  a  year.  Watohes  were  tho 
invention  of  a  German,  and  the  invention  brought  into  England  Anno  1,580. 
The  famous  in  venters  and  improvers  were  Cornelius  \'an  Droble  and 
Janus  Torrianellus.  The  first  clocks  were  brought  into  Engl  arid  much 
about  the  same  time.  Chaines  for  watches  are  said  to  be  the  invi-ntion  of 
Mr.  Tomackee.  The  engine  for  clock  wheels  is  an  English  inventif»n  of 
about  one  hundred  years  standing,  as  likewise  that  for  the  spei'dy  cutting 
domi  wheels  for  watches.  Other  late  inventions  there  are.  to  wliom  us 
dwir  in  venters  the  English  lay  claime,  as  an  engine  f<ir  raising  glass,  an 
engine  fur  spinning  glass,  an  engine  for  cutting  tobacco,  tht;  rouliiig  press, 
the  art  of  damasking  linnen,  ana  watering  of  silks,  the  way  of  nrpuratintf 
gold  from  silver  and  brass,  boulting  mills,  making  caine  chairs,  tin;  ciirioun 
ait  of  colouring  and  marbling  books,  making  of  horn  ware,  and  the  rngint 
t»  exUMguiMh  fire,  and  the  like." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

VklB-oeiVU  COBtiDBcd  :  BDfiiM«  by  HauUch — Nurenbcrf — Fir*-*hfi:.M  •»  ^*tMm*^f^'t  \f,A  'i^t^* 
CoMpliPf  acww— QUI  tnciiw  wiik  m<r  chuabcr— Cant^j  \ai\  >ar>i«r  r.'^*  \e.*.\t.*f>  •-/  •''•  r«- 
•f  IPrrier  mmA  Leopold— Old  En(rli/>h  «'Df.n*t^V4*iH«in'4  •■•j  r.*«.  H'^/***.  %'•*-*:  xr  "■  i«« 
sn^Ttble  of  the  iMifkcofjeu — Sfi^i^i  ofsorkj.  r  *'*.  '^^r  '•*•■  f-'^r  '*•  '*^>«^  ■..-  >->.<«>  i'  •• 
Mu  \%  AMCRIC4:  RcfvbtUMM  rcip^tiof  fi-M  .n  ^'^v  Kmm*f*%.x^  ^-^  iaijh/^-.  •.»  »..  ..*».^ 
Briytw"^^ — riTTTTtt  f-^m  old  ■iavM*  of  iJm  rona/kn  C**.*!!^.: — f  .r«  *,»*  «i/ t-..  ^«  .^.  ,  ,.  ^ 
lltw>T«rk  cayiBM— Riveted  lkw»  Btf  ■  Ar'-^afi.t^t  v.-«  >».3f  -A>i<«r^v*'#'t  \^  •<"'•  '.  '«•  '>#  ■  •• 
Ira  wiih<Mlea|i*M^WBL^r  boMb«— FmcATCSf  Vi.i':..irt '^"■•f  Sr«^  f.^«  •««<>««.  r^w'*,  >.•'..» 
bdb— Mcaaanaf  Ciiae  viia  csMiie*— Acr.i^a:  jk-»%  r*«:«i--..if  1<*«  %§A  .f^-*^  •**••  V  •-  <•-••  -. 
vUeh  Inwaa  wc<!»iian^«  vert  b^mt  ntuMt4  a  m^  ».i-.'.  '.*  f* 


The  fire-en2"ir.c  menrioned  :-  ••.*  :.-»:#  '. .».  *■ -.*•%*/■•    »>•  '  -.  •  -^ '  '.•'  .*  •'.' 
nessed  in  operator,  az  Xir«r:r--*^-rr   -   !%>'.    %.-.  v-^-«  v.  -  -*  *'   v  -     "*  .»    •/, 
any  modem  or.e  :r.  *.!ie  *:'-=-r-»   ii v.-  -.*•-;  v.   '   i  -r/    ~  •'•.••//;  ♦  '^,  ,/^  •    *^ 
water,  an  inch  ir.  ilnrr.^.'jiT,  v.   i.-.   *  -   %*.  •  -.•   »  /■  -^   f^.-*      '/■/  ^/^  .*  »/. 
aothor  savs   a  Kuiuir^/i  f»nt      V  •  ij    -..:-    v    '-."  ■    ii.%..j^-     •"/.      ** 
moat  of  the  rid  :riV»r:v.rT,   *-ii-rt  -. •*-:   v.    *;*.-",   *-^   -•.-....  .r   i'.    -.••  ..  # 
machine  a  serr*it.     H.*  •-?..»•»:!•:  v.  -.  ...    ■:«•■/•,►...•    ,-,  •/^.■'    .      j       /    /^* 
though  the  la^rer  ::  :.4  *^>i   •*-t.:        ■.•.-/•>•'..<      /*    *".-y   •  •    •     .   y. 
Ilia  account  i:  r-u -.•**  -  *■;.:-»•.•*•*/:   .■  •  ■      -/:,*•'  r    ■•       ..'.•:       .     •//.■«. 

poeidoo.     The  r.-*'^'r'.  v.---  *.•. --4. -»*<    .-i^    •.."•,"   »'••■/  .   /     "'• 

mbreadth,  acd  :'■.•:•  i**^?i     ■*  .:.*■<  •.»-  .  ..^. :    ,^'   '.-.  '        .     /      •  ^.  ■*•'.••■'    ' 

^idth,  and  the  'jrh-.i*  "»».»  :*\v-  i 

inged  that  twentj-*-  ri'  rj>'.r  •.•.'..•:  -j" 

nana&cture  of -i:!*^**  *':;r-i''.e^   vi.i  v.»'». 

^iasappo«d  v  la-**  -.yute  m  ;•--.••  *-.-.#*■'.: ^    •.    ..^'v.    w  i^r.:*-    ••-i^m  %♦- 

oibe  the  invennon  ;t  "ir*-*nif::ie^  •-.  i.m 
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Slfosbourg  Fire-Engine. 


In  the  16th 
Nuremberg  fo 


:eDtui-y  no  place  cutild  have  fumuhed  eijual  facilitici  wii^ 
'  ihe  fabrication  of,  and  making  ex]>eriiReDta  witli,  hydnub 
,  that  lime  the  Bicminghum  of  Eurojie.  "  Nnremiiav 


braae"  was  celebrated  for  ages.      Its  mechanics  were  so   nnmeroiu  tint. 


for  fear  of  tumulta,  they  were  not  all' 
at  worship,  weddings  and  funerals,' 
writer,  hod  "  bo  great  a  number  of  ci 
Haulschs  «eem  to  have  been  favorit 
presided  over  the  city  ;  an  aptitude  fc 
chanical  rcaearch 
Agricola  of  Rf 


d  to  a 
No  ulbcr  place,  obscrvfis  an  irij 
ma  workmen  in  all  metalii.'*  71m 
with  the  genius  of  inventioa  As 

iled  by  the  family.      From  o  remark  of  Dr. 
work  on  Gardening,  we  )«'ani  ihl 


e  of  them  did  not  confine   himself  to  devices  for  throwing  Ntrvant  rf 
water  into  the   air ;  for  be  contrived  a  machine  by  means  of  wkich  ke  i» 
tended  to  raise  himself  into  the  upper  remons.     "  What  can  l>eiDoreri£. 
culous  [eicliuma  the  author  jusl  namodj  than  lie   art   of  flying.  n3 
or  swimming  in  the  air  1     7ct  we  Bnd  there  have  been  some  who  hi 
practiced  it,  particularly  one  Hautfck  of  Nuremberg,  who  is  much  ifitdka 
of  for  hia  ^ying  engine,     in  the  mean  lime  it  is  well  for    iJie  worW  ib 
these  attempts  have  not  succeeded;  for  how  should  we  seize  male&ctgnl    I 
They  would  fl^  over  ibe  walla  of  towns  like  Apelles  Vocales,  vtho  &a 
tell  us  saved  himself  by  Hying  over  the  walls  of  Nuremberg,  and  llic  pi  ' 
of  whoso  feet  is  there  shown  to  strangers  to   this  day,"      The  art  c 
inff  was  a   standard  subject  with   Nuremljerg  mechanics   for   (_ 
and  several  curious  results  are  recorded,  but  perhaps  nothing  n 
than  the  above  objection  to  it. 


■Jwmtal  J 


[ 
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For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  diite   of  Hautsch's  e 
used   throughout  Europe,  with  the   exception  perhaps  of  a  f 
Germany,  were  very  sunilar  to   those  described  by  Belidor,  i 
in  France  in  his  time.      They  consisted  simply  of  two  pumps  plu 
chest  or  cistern  that  was  moved  on  wheels  or  sleds,  and  sotDelimea  C| 
by  men  like  the  old  sedan  chair.     These  engines  ditTered  from  « 
only  in  their  dimensions  and  the  modes  of  working  them.      Nos.  Ill 
U6   will  convey   a  prelly  correct  idea   of  them   during  the  early; 
of  the  18th  century.  The  former  belonged  to  Strasbourg,  the  latterloV 
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front  part  of  the  cistern  in  which  the  pumps  are  6jted,iB  Eeparaced 
|>erfora(ed   board  from   llie  hinder  part,  into  which  iLe  water  waa 
1  from  buckets.     The  cylinders  were  four  inches  in  diameler,  and 
lions  had  a  stroke  of  ten  inches.  Bach  pump  was  worked  by  a  sepa- 
A  A ;  an   injudiciou*  plan,  since   a  very  few  hands   could   be 
yed  on  each ;  and  as  the  engine  had  no  air  vessel  it  was  necessary, 
ar  to  keep  up  the  jel,  ihat  the  piston  should  be  raised  and  depressed 
Hely — «  condition  not  easily  performed  by  individuals  unusea  to  the.' 
ion,  and  acring  under  the  excitement  of  a  spreading  conflagration. 
Bntrivance  for  changing  the  direction  of  the  jet  was  very  defectiv< 
UMidcrtiig  the  date  of  this  en^ne  it  is  surprising  tlia.1  such  a  one  wi 
use.     A  short  leathern   pipe  would  have   been   much  better.     It 
perceived  that  the  jet  pipe  is  connected   to  the  perpendicular  or 
te  by  a  tingle   elbow,  instead  of  a  double  one,  like  the  ordinary 
neck.     The  joints  were  also  made  differently.      The   short   clbolF   ' 
hod  a  collar  or   ring  round  each  end,  and  tlic  jet  and  perpendicular   ^ 
*here  they  were  united  to  the  elbow,  the  some.     The  faces  of 'I 
tollars  were  made  smooth,  so  as  to  fit  close  to  and  at  the 
eoch  other :  loose  flanches  on  the  pipes  were  bolted  ti 
ow,  and  llms  drew  the  collars  togotlier  so  as  to  prevent  water  ~ 
^ine  tlirough.     Now  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  joint  wliidt  "• 
fie  elbow  -     ■  .•     .        ■  ,,..,.-  .J 


raU 


[  first  at  a  lo. 


le  perpendicular  pipe  would  allow  the  jet  pipe  to  b*H 

horizonlal   direction,  there   appears  no  provision  10  j 

t,  and  no  apparent  use  at  all   for  the  other  joint.     W*' 

to  divino  how  ilie  stream  could  be  directed  up  and 


night  require,  for  Belidor  has  not  explained  il 


;  but  o 


ing  more  closely  the  figure  in  his  work,  we  found  that  the  jet  pipe 
■a  not  straight,  bill  bent  near  its  junction  with  the  elbow:  this  du- 
ctile mystery,  for  it  was  then  obvious  that  by  twisting  this  pipe 
b  iu  joint,  its  smaller  orifice  could  be  inclined  up  or  down  at  plea- 
ry  imperfect  device  is  also  shown  In  the  next  figure,  the 
'     ugh  its  whole  length,  instead  of  a  single  bend  a* 
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over  the  cylinders.  The  axle  of  the  beam  is  continned  tlirongh  both  sides 
of  the  wooden  case,  and  to  its  souared  ends  two  iron  rods  are  fitted,  ]ike 
crank  handles  on  the  axles  of  grindstones.  To  the  lower  ends  of  these 
rods  are  attached,  by  bolts,  two  horizontal  bars  of  wood,  on  the  outside  of 
which  a  number  of  long  jiins  arc  inserted,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Wlieii 
the  engine  was  in  use  men  laid  hold  on  these  pins,  one  man  to  each,  tnd 
pushed  and  pulled  the  bars  to  and  fro,  somew^hat  as  in  the  act  of  rowing, 
and  thus  imparted  the  requisite  movement  to  the  pistons:  a  mode  of  work- 
ing Bre-engiiies  that  might,  we  think,  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  mo- 
dern ones  ;  fur  the  vigorous  working  of  these  is  so  exhausting,  that  the 
strongest  man  can  hardly  endure  it  over  a  minute  at  a  time.  The  jet  pipe 
of  this  engine  is  connected  to  the  other  by  coupling  screws  or  *'  unioo 
joints,*'  the  most  useful  and  ingenious  device  for  jomiiig  tubes  that  ever  was 
invented ;  and  one  wliich,  from  its  extensive  application  in  practical  hy- 
draulics, in  gas  and  steam  works,  and  also  in  philosophical  a])paratus,  has 
become  imiispensable.  We  notice  it  hei*e  on  account  of  its  having  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  a  modern  engfincer;  whereas  it  was  not  tfv 
when  introduced  into  Ypres  fire-engines  above  a  hundred  years  aga 

Two  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  these  machines  weie 
introduced  about  the  same  time,  viz  :  the  air  chamber  and  flexible  pipes 
of  leather  and  canvas ;  upon  these  principally  the  efficiency  of  moden 
engines  depends.  By  the  former  the  stream  ejected  from  a  single  pump  is 
rendered  continuous ;  and  by  the  latter,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  take 
the  engine  itself  into,  or  close  to,  a  building  on  fire  ;  where  in  most  cases 
it  is  impossible,  from  the  heat  of  the  flames  and  from  smoke,  to  use  it  with 
effect.  The  modern  author,  or  rather  introducer,  of  the  beautiful  device 
for  rendering  the  liroken  or  interrupted  jets  of  old  engines  uniform,  is  doC 
known.  In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  age,  he  probably  kept  k 
socrt't  as  long  a^  lie  could.  We  suspect  tliat  Hautsch's  en^ne  was  fur 
nished  witli  an  air  chamber,  and  that  it  was  on  that  account  chiefly  that  lie 
was  so  anxious  to  prevent  its  construction  from  becoming  known.  Beck- 
man  states  tliat  Hautsch  used  a  flexible  pipe  to  enable  him  readily  to  change 
thu  (lin.Ttion  ot"  tlio  jet,  "but  not  an  air  chamber,  which  Schottus  certainly 
would  liavo  dcscril)ed."  How  Schottus  could  have  done  this,  when  jic* 
corJlnj:|:  to  Prof.  B.  himself,  Hautsrh  refused  to  let  him  see  the  interior  of 
the  L*nj^i no,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  ;  an<l  unless  he  had  been  ac4]uaintpd 
with  lilt.'  properties  of  an  air  vessel,  had  the  engine  even  been  thrown  ofvn 
to  his  in>pecrion,  he  could  hardly  have  comprehended  its  action,  unless 
explained  tr)  him  by  the  manufacturer;  at  any  rate,  the  secret,  if  it  was  in 
Ilautsch's  possession,  was  not  long  after  divulged  ;  for  in  1675  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  Journal  des  Scurans  figured  and  desrribed  an  engine 
with  this  appendage.  The  account  was  the  same  year  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  volume  xi  of  the  Philosophical  T ran. -sac t ions,  p.  679.  As  thu 
is  the  earliest  notice  of  the  application  of  an  air  vessel  to  pumps  in  modem 
times  that  w(;  have  met  with,  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  here. 

*'  This  enijine  [No.  147]  is  a  chest  of  copj>er,  pierced  with  many  holrt 
above,  and  holds  within  it  the  body  of  a  pump  whost^  sucker  is  raiseii  ac^ 
abased  l)V  two  levers.  These  levers  havinjr  each  of  them  two  arms,  and  eacb 
arm  hoinix  fitted  to  be  laid  hold  on  bv  both  hands  of  a  man.  £ach  lever 
is  pierced  in  the  middle  by  a  mortaise.  in  which  an  iron  nail  [bolt]  wbicn 
passes  through  the  handle  [rod]  of  the  sucker,  turns  when  the  sucker  is 
raised  or  lowered.  Near  the  body  of  the  pump  there  is  a  coj'pcT  pott 
I,  [air  vessel]  joined  to  it  by  the  tul>e  Cr,  and  having  another  tube  K  N  Li 
which  in  N  may  be  turned  every  way.  To  make  this  engine  play,  trater 
U  poured  upon  the  cbesl  Vo  ctvlet  \iv  ;il  the  holes  that  arc  in  the  cover 
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thereof.     The  water  is  *dra 


t  the  hole  P, 

e  is  let  down, 

Ae  v&lve  of  the  same  hole  shuts,  and  forces  the  water  to  pass  through  the 
bote  into  llie  tuhe  G  of  which  the  valve  being  lifted  up,  ilie  watei-  enten 
.  into  the  pot,  and  filling  the  bottom  it  enters  through  the  liolc  into  the  tube 
K  N  Tj  in  such  a  manner,  thai  when  the  water  is  higher  than  the  [orifice 
of  the]  tube  K,  and  the  hole  of  the  tube  G  ia  shut  by  Hie  valve ,  the  air  in- 
closed in  the  pot  hath  no  issue,  and  it  comes  to  pass,  that  when  you  con- 
dnuc  to  make  the  water  enter  into  the  pot  by  the  lube  G,  which  is  much 
thicker  [larger]  than  the  aperture  of  the  end  L,  at  which  it  must  issue,  it 
must  needs  be,  that  the  surplus  of  ihe  water  that  enters  into  the  not,  and 
exceeds  that  which  at  the  same  times  issues  through  the  small  end  of  the 
jet,  comprettci  the  air  to  find   place   in   the  pot;   which  makes  that,  whilst 


^.  the  sucker  i 

pump,  the  air  which  has  bee 
the  water  by  the  force  of  ita 
icker,  I    ■ 


nthe 


spni 


which  ia 


of  the  air.      And  thus  the 

always  entertained   in  the   same  state."      1 

.  Jecting  pieces  on  each  side,  through  which  t 

.  «0|ivcniencc  of  carrying  iL  This  small  en^ 
•very  respect  an  effective  one  j  the  whole  of  the  jiarts,  both  of  the  pump 
and  apparatus  for  working  it,  were  well  adapted  to  produce  the  best  ef- 
fect. The  goose-neck  seema  to  have  been  fonned  of  a  species  of  ball 
•ltd  socket  joint 


o  the  body  of  the 
the  surplus  of 

H  compression 

B  by  the  jet,  il 

r  chest  had  two  pro- 

a  staves  were  passed  for  the 

sppenrs  t     ' 
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One  might  suppose  that  when  this  account  of  the  construction  and  ef- 
fects of  air  chambers  waa  published  to  the  world,  and  in  the  standard 
journals  of  France  and  England,  that  they  would  speedily  have  beea 
adopted  in  fire-engines  throughout  Europe,  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
iact  J  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  remained  comparatively  un- 
known for  nearly  filty  years  longer ;  for  it  was  not  dll  the  expiration  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  fSth  century  that  they  began  to  be  much  used,  and 
some  years  more  elapsed  before  they  were  generally  employed.  We  can 
only  account  for  this  by  the  limited  circulation  of  the  scientific  journals 
named,  and  their  being  confined  principally  to  learned  men ;  who  then  as.. 
formerly  felt  indifferent  toward,*  mechanical  researches  :  mechanics  in- 
close days  were  no  great  readers,  and  the  few  who  possessed  a  taste  fos' 
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books  were  commonly  without  the  means  to  gratify  it.  It  is  however, 
singular  that  this  account  of  the  air  vessel  should  nave  escaped  the  nf- 
searches  of  Beckman,  and  especially  so  as  it  was  republished  in  1704  by 
Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Technicum,  and  in  1705  by  Lowthorp  in  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  observes,  "I  can  find  m 
older  engine  with  an  air  chamber  than  that  described  by  Perrault,  and  of 
whicli  he  has  given  a  figure.  Ho  says  it  was  preserved  in  the  king's 
library  at  Paris ;  tliat  it  was  employed  for  throwing  water  to  a  great 
height  during  Bros ;  and  that  it  had  only  one  cylinder,  and  yet  threw  out 
a  continued  jet  of  water.  He  neither  mentions  the  period  of  the  invention 
nor  the  name  of  tlie  inventor,  and  I  can  only  add  that  his  book  was  pnnted 
in  1684.*'  Beckman,  in  a  note,  states  that  he  had  not  seen  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Perrault*s  work,  and  therefore  knew  not  whether  the  French  en- 
gine was  described  in  it.  We  may  here  make  the  same  remark,  since  tbo 
only  copy  in  our  possession  is  of  the  edition  of  1684,  having  endeavored* 
but  w.itliout  success,  to  procure  an  impression  of  the  previous  one. 

In  1672  Jiose  or  leathern  tubes  were  first  publicly  used,  in  modem  times 
to  convey  water  yro//*  engines  to  fires  by  John  and   Nicholas  Van  der 
Heide,  in  Amsterdam,  of  which  city  they  were  inspectors  or  superintend- 
ents of  fire  apparatus.     They  made  the  tul>cs  in  fifty  feet  lengths,  with 
brass  screws  fitted  to  the  ends,  so  that  any  number  could  quickly  be  con- 
nected together,  as  occasions  might  require.     The  introduction  of  hose 
pipes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  fire-engines,  for  they  wonderfully 
increased  the  effect  and  extended  the  application  of  tliese  machines.    Pr^ 
vious  to  their  adoption  large  engines  could  not  be  used  to  extinguish  firei 
in  the  interior  of  dwellings — it  was  only  when  the  flames  bursf  through 
the  windows  or  roof,  that  tlicy  came  into  play  ;  and  even  then,  it  was  ofien 
with  difficulty  and  danger  that  they  could  be  brought  sufRciently  near  to 
discharge  the  water  with  effect,  while  in  most  cases  the  jet  was' so  much 
diffused  by  the  resistance  of  tlie  air  or  wind   as  to  descend  rather  in  a 
shower  of  spray  than  in  a  compact  stream.     For  want  of  hose  llie  engine* 
themselves  wore  also  frecjiiently  burnt ;  this  was  indeed  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  notices  of  confl:ignitions.    In  the  great 
fire  of  London  the  rapid  spread  of  the  flames  drove  the  firemen  from  their 
engines,  and  many  were  consumed.     In  1731  a  great  part  of  the  town  uf 
Blandford,  EiiLcland,  was  destroyed,  and  in  an  account  published  by  one 
of  the  sufferers,  it  is  said  *'the  engines  were  play'd,  but  were  soon  burnt." 
This  loss  of  engines  was  invariably  caused  by  the  want  of  hose  ;  for  when 
plenty  of  the  latter  is  at  liand,  the  former  can  be  placed  and  worked  at 
any  convenient  distance  from  the  fire,  and  the  liquid   discharged  upon 
almost  any  part  of  it. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  leathern  pipe* 
was  in  making  the  engines  supply  themselves.  Before  the  use  of  hose, 
water  was  poured  from  buckets  into  the  cistern  in  which  the  pumps  were 
placed ;  hence  when  a  fire  broke  out,  one  of  the  first  objects  was  to  form 
a  lane  of  men,  extending  from  the  engine  to  the  nearest  rivulet,  pond, 
well,  or  other  source  of  water ;  those  on  one  side  passed  along  the  full 
buckets  to  the  engine,  while  those  on  tlie  other  retunu?dtlje  empty  ones.  To 
dispense  with  this  number  of  men,  the  Van  der  Heides  screwed  one  end 
of  a  hose  pi})e  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cistern  and  extended  the  otlier  to 
tlie  edge  of  a  pond  or  well,  where  its  orifice  was  widened  into  a  bag  that 
was  kept  open  by  a  frame.  Into  this  bag  the  labourers  poured  the  con- 
tents of  their  buckets,  and  sometimes  portable  pumps,  were  used  to  rai* 
water  into  it,  for  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  sufRciently  elevated 
A?K)ve  the  cistern  of  the  engine  liiat  its  contents  might  readily  flow  iot^ 
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the  latter.  TIub  was  the  first  step  towards  using  suction  hose,  and  con- 
lequently  towards  making  an  engine  supply  itself.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  strange  that  they  did  not  adopt  this  plan  at  first  instead  of  the 
device  just  described,  but  in  point  in  fact  they  could  not,  for  before  suc- 
tion pipes  could  be  used,  a  radical  change  was  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of^the  lower  parts  of  the  pumps,  and  one  that  could  not  without  much 
difficulty  and  expense  be  made  in  the  old  engines.  Hence  the  Van  der 
Heides  very  properly  preferred  making  new  machines  altogether ;  to 
which  they  adapted  suction  pipes.  These  great  improvements  were 
made  about  1675.  In  1677,  one  or  both  of  the  Van  der  Heides  obtoined 
an  exclusive  privilege  to  construct  such  engines  fur  twenty-five  years.  In 
1695  there  were  in  Amsterdam  upwards  of  sixty  of  their  engines,  and 
when  a  fire  broke  out,  the  six  that  were  located  nearest  were  taken  to 
extinguish  iL  The  use  of  leather  and  canvas  hose  became  general  in  the 
next  century.  In  1720  the  latter  was  woven  without  scams  in  Leipsic 
tnd  other  places  in  Germany. 

Whether  the  engines  of  the  Van  der  Heides  had  air  vessels  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  Professor  Beckman  says  tlicir  internal  construction  is  no  where 
I  represented.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  they  had  none  ;  for  so  late 
M  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  the  Dutch  engines  were  not  gener- 
\  illy  furnished  w^ith  them,  and  this  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case 
r  hid  they  ever  been  "  common  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,"  as  Van 
fe  der  Heide*8  engines  were.  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  Cyclopedia,  A.  T).  1728, 
ohierves,  article  Hydrocanisteriumy  **  The  Dutch  and  others  use  a  long 
flwrible  tube  of  leadier,  sail-cloth,  or  the  like,  which  they  carry  or  conduct 
m  the  hand,  from  one  room  to  another,  as  occasion  requires ;  so  that  the 
k  engine  may  be  applied  where  the  fire  is  only  withinside,  and  docs  not 
^rst  out  to  expose  it  to  its  external  action.  To  improve  on  this  original 
fire^ngine,  they  have  since  contrived  to  make  it  yield  a  continual  stream." 
At  the  time  Belidor  wrote,  air  vessels  were  not  common  in  Holland,  and 
in  1744,  Desaguliers  speaking  of  their  advantages,  remarks,  "  In  the  use 
of  engines  to  put  out  Bres  which  have  no  air  vessels,  like  the  Dutch  en- 
ifMeSf  or  old  parish  engines,  a  great  deal  of  water  is  lost  at  the  beginning 
udend  of  the  jet  or  spouting  of  the  water."  Philos.  ii,  164.  Beckman 
■ayg,  it  is  certain  that  air  vessels  were  not  common  in  Germany  till  after 
tl^  were  used  by  Leopold. 

f erier  in  France,  Leopold  in  Germany,  and  New^sham  in  England, 
contemporaneous  engine  makers  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
Were  greatly  celebrated  in  their  respective  countries.  They  were  some- 
times considered  inventors  of  the  fire  engine,  though  very  erroneously, 
for  io  far  as  the  principle  of  its  construction,  application  of  the  air  ves- 
iel,  goose-neck,  flexible  pipes  of  leather  and  canvas,  the  connection  of 
Aese  by  screws,  &c.  were  concerned,  the  engine  was  perfected  before 
their  time  ;  indeed  not  one  of  them  contributed  any  thing  essential  to  it. 
Their  merit  consisted  in  improving  these  machines  in  various  minor  ti/efails; 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts,  construction  of  the  carriages, 
mode  of  communicating  motion  to  the  pistons,  and  in  rendering  the  whole 
tnore  durable  and  eflicient  by  superior  workmanship  and  materials.  In 
Aese  respects  the  English  engineer,  we  believe  surpassed  his  competitors, 
bat  then  he  was  the  last  of  the  three  that  entered  the  field,  for  Perier  started 
Wore  Leopold,  and  both  were  some  years  in  advance  of  Newsham. 

No  account  of  Perier's  engines  is  to  be  found  in  modem  books ;  even 
Belidor  has  taken  no  notice  of  them.     To  supply  this  deficiency,  we  in- 
tended to  insert  a  figure  of  one,  taken  from  the  2d  ed.  of  Poliniere's  **Ez- 
P^ncet  de  Physique,"  Paris*  1718^  (the  only  work  wilYk  YrYi\c\i  >ii«  «x« 
■Bqusinted  tbtU  eoataias  a  iwprwtenftilioirrf  tfimn,)  bal  on  emo^udX  ot  ^Sub 
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oniuiul  trambBr  of  QhubvtUns  required  in  Uiia  cbaptar,  it  !a  omilteij,  A 
■  llioft  deacriptioii  will  nSoa,  After  describing  aii  atmospheric  piimp  W- 
longinff  to  aa  mnaoal  of  Paris,  and  another  attached  to  a  hotel  in  ihc  Ua- 
homgOL  Aaume,  vhich  had  two  apouls  and  two  valves  in  the  suclinn 
piM,  dn  aothor  obMrvos,  J'my  vu  k  Paris  des  pomiiea  doni  on  se  scrt  pt'ur 
tftcher  d'^taindre  le  fea  qouid  il  arrive  des  inceudies;  and  be  Uicn  mien 
into  ft  anmile  dMcripdoD  of  one  of  those  Parisian  engines.  In  its  ^ni^nl 
KppnnBOB  it  leMinaled  the  Dutch  one  No.  148,  conaisting  of  tun  vioA- 
ing  eytioden  with  an  air  T««Ee]  between  them,  the  piston  rods  tnoviMl  U 
a  doable  lever,  .tfarangti  the  enda  of  which  ax&vea  four  feet  in  h^ngUi  \i«ni 
iiuerted.  Tha  pnmp  cylinders  were  sixteen  inches  long  and  fuur  in  di- 
meter, bnt  inctead  of  Cnug  placed  in  a  squiire  wooden  box  or  ci)i«n<i 
diejr  were  leoiuvd  in  an  often  copper  pctn,  of  un  oval  sbugx^,  and  chL-  mum 
depth  as  the  cylindon,  aod  fastened  by  bolts  to  a  base  of  wotrd  or  ['ien 
of  plank,  to  the  fonr  ooraen  of  which  short  ropes  were  fasleued.  At  noe 
ena  of  ^  pan,  the  leather  hose  which  conveyed  ihe  wa.ter  to  the  fireni 
OODnected  Df  a  acrew  to  a  copper  pipe  that  communicated  with  the  to«er 
part  of  die  air  chamber.  The  leather  tubes,  Poliniere  observes,  viete 
htbrioated  with  a  compondon  of  tallow  and  wax  to  render  them  phdjf ; 
Bnd,10  prevent  mice  and  other  vermin  from  destroying  them,  soukediti 
an  inlnnott  of  colydnth  or  bitter  apple.  In  fiimtshing  the  pumps  widi 
water,  Ferier  adopted  the  first  device  of  the  Van  der  Heides,  and  hem 
ire  infer  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  bettor  mode  of  making  them  tapjij 
tbanuelve*  throagti  caodon  pipes.  As  they  could  only  draw  water  oat  ^ 
the  vetael  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  it  being  too  small  and  iacMi<ni- 
nient  fin-  nombera  of  people  to  pour  the  contents  of  their  buckets  inioil 
when  the  engiqe  waa  in  lue,  a  canvas  or  sail  cloth  bag,  coated  with 
pitch  or  tar,  wot  connected  by  a  flexible  pipe  of  the  same  material,  M  the 
lower  part  of  the  pan.  This  hag'  was  of  a  conical  tbrm,  the  wide  end  \» 
ing  uppermost,  and  supported  with  the  mouth  open  on  a  folding  framr, 
■omething  like  &  high  camp  stool.  Into  this  bag  the  water  for  the  supply  j 
of  the  pumps  was  poured.  It  might  of  course  be  placed  at  any  coavccu-  ' 
ent  distance  from  the  engine,  by  means  of  addidontu  lengths  of  pipes  tbM 
were  always  kept  ready  and  which  were  connected  together  by  aerevn. 
These  engines,  Poliniere  says,  forced  the  water  througn  the  orince  of  iIm 
jet  pipe  to  a  surprising  distance.  He  observes  also  that  smaller-Oiiei  wen 
in  use ;  which  consisted  of  a  single  cylinder  and  air  chamber,  and  wen 
worked  by  a  single  lever. 

The  following  extract  relating  to  Perier's  engine  ia  from  the  IXction- 
naire  CEconomique,  3d.  edit.  Paris,  173S,  from  which  it  appears  dnt  U 
that  date  they  were  small  aflairs,  and  differed  but  little  fron)  onr  garden 
engines;  in  other  words,  they  were  then  nothing  more  than  jwmtpw  jwrti- 
tive,  the  name  by  which  they  were  deiignated  at  the  firsL  "  ' 
que  te  Sieur  du  Perier  a  invent^e  ou  perfecdonn^  est  tr^s  o 
les  incendies.     Deux  hommes  la  peuvent  ois^ent  transporter  arec  toot 


n  atUrail,  et  la  placer  dans  tel  lieu  que  I'on  voudra.  J.1  n'est  pas  i 
saire  qu'elle  soit  dans  I'endroit  oi  se  trouve  reau,ily  aun  canal  de 
cir^   en  dedans,  qui  sert  i  condoire  I'eau  jusqu'a'la  pcmpe. 


peut  6tre  augmente  en  y  adaptant  d'autres  canaux  fails  de  la  nifime 


a  pompe  ^tant  placee  dans  le  lieu  le  plus  commode,  ou  pent 
cer  I'eau  dans  le  plus  fort  de  I'incendie  par  le  moien  d'un  eankL 
frit  de  cuir,  et  qa'on  augmente,  autant  qu'on  veut,  en  y  i  '   ' 
oanaux  par  le  raoien  de  quelques  vis.     La  matiere  dont 
canal  donne  la  facility  de  paster  d'un  apportement  dans  1*»<* 
pliquor  I'eau  dam  I'eitdiott  lip  plus  nfcesaaira.    Lor 
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canal  n'ompAchent  point  I'eau  d'agir  avi 
quelle  elle  Bgit  eet  d'autant  plus  grande,  [_ 
pompe.  emploient  euz-mf^mcs  plus  de  force 
core  du  numbre  de  pistons." 

In  1099  Ferter  obtained  from  the  king  an  exclusive  privilege  to  con- 
struct iire-engines,  which-  Professor  Beckman  thinks  were  the  first  public 
ones  employed  in  Pam.  In  1716  an  ordinance  of  the  king  directed  a 
Urger  number  than  thow  already  in  use,  to  be  distributed  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  pub&S  notice  to  be  given  where  they  could  be  found 
in  case  of  fire."  In  17SS  thaia  were  thirty  in  use,  '  '  ' 
iug  to  public  buildings.  Aa  diese  machines  had  e 
tliat  Belidor  neither  mendoni  iho  (act  nor  refers 
After  describing  a  Dutch  one,  No.  148,  he  quotes  (ai 
— :.!.  _:,,  pesscls)  Perrault'a  docription  of  the  c — 


c  violence,  et  la  force  avec  la- 
e  lea  hommcs  qui  font  aller  la 
S  la  (juantiie  d'eau  depend  en- 


eaides  others  belong- 
lirvessels,  it  is  strange 
to  Paris  engines  at  all. 
9  if  he  knew  of  no  others 
1  the 


n  account  of  another  that  Du  Fay  si 


-with  a 

library  fifty  years  before,  and  a 

Strasbourg  in  17S5. 

Leopold's  engines  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  peculiar  feature 
to  which  he  could  lay  claim  as  inventor.  They  seem  to  have  been  iden- 
Ucal  or  nearly  so  with  the  one  described  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  forty 
years  before,  (No.  147.)  Each  consisted  of  a  single  pump  with  on  air  ves- 
ael  enclosed  in  a  copper  chest.  One  :nan  raised  a  jet  by  it  to  the  height 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Leopold  kept  the  construction  for  some 
,  time  a  secret,  and  with  this  view  the  pump  was  entirely  enclosed  in  the 
chest;  a  cover  being  soldered  on  the  latter.  Beckman  says  he  made  and 
■old  a  great  number  of  them.  In  1720  he  published  a  description  of  them 
in  a  pamphlet;  and  in  1734  he  inserted  an  account  of  them  in  his  TAeatrmm 
Mackmarvm  Hydravlicarwn,  a  work  published  that  year  at  Lcipaic  in 
three  volumes  folio. 

The  annexed  figure.  No.  148,  exhibits  an  improvement  on  Leopold** 
engine,  having  two  cylinders  and 
workingby  a  double  lever.  Small 
engines  seem  to  have  been  prefer- 
red to  those  of  large  dimensions, 
such  as  were  made  by  Hauisch, 
or  those  of  modern  times.  Before 
the  introduction  of  hose  pipes, 
small  ones  were  certainly  more 
useful,  since  they  could  be  carried 
into  any  part  of  a  house  when  on 
fire,  but  when  flexible  pipes  of  lea- 
ther and  canvas  became  common, 
their  efficiency  was  not  to  be  com- 
Ko-na  Duieh  Fir.!-Eii((i».   A.D.IT3*.  pared  with  that  of  the  large  sixes. 

English  fire-engines  were  much  the  same  dimensions  as  those  used 
on  the  continent  till  Newsham  and  contemporary  engineers  introduced 
Others  that  approached  in  size  those  in  present  use  ;  but  for  several 
years  after  the  smaller  ones  retained  the  preference.  The  London  ma- 
nufacturers made  six  different  sizes,  the  larger  one  only  being  placed 
on  wheels.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  such  as  arc  re- 
presented by  the  figure  on  the  next  page  were  common  in  that  city.  A 
Similar  figure  was  published  by  Mr.  Clare  in  1735  in  h.s  work  on  Uie 
motion  of  fluids,  and  so  late  as  1765  it  was  descnbed  (m  the  London  Ma- 
.r  that  year)  as  the  engine  in  common  use.     As  an  indication  that 
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e  not  used  in  Eogluul  before  iho  ISlh  caniury,  it 
n  the  year  lost  nnmcd,  those  engines  wliicb  hnJ  ilni 
M  engines,"  Xp  diBtiuguith  ihein  from  ibi 

led  squirting  engines. 


« 


L 


In  1729  Switzer  publiahed  his  System  of  Hydrostatics,  in  which  ho  i*- 
sertad  the  circukrs  of  two  rival  engine  makers — Fowke  nnd  Nowihuo. 
As  these  documents  contain  some  interesting  particulars  reapcvtiiig  d» 
Btule 'of  practical  hydraulics  at  the  lime,  as  well  aaof  tire*enginoii,  wciDMil 
some  extr&cts  fn>m  each,  previous  to  introdtictng  Newshom's  engine. 

"  Mr.  Fowke,  Nigkcingalt  hane,  Wapping  :  makes 

"  1.  Conatant  Hream'd  engines  for  extinguishing  lires,  the  largo  aiiMri 
two  streams  at  once,  twin?  the  first  and  only  of  their  kind,  and  dcM 
office  of  two  engines,  and  ho  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  tlinnigb,  k 
occasion  requires.)  worked  in  a  passage  three  fe«  wiile,  whieli  no^ 
con,  and  will  feed  ihemselves  with  a  sucking  pipe.  Their  utAveiinM: 
easy  and  natural,  having  a  perpendicular  stroke,  and  ure  without  c 
rack,  wheel,  chain  or  crank,  whereby  the  friction  ia  lessoned  more  ihwi 
stiy  others,  and  consequently  requirca  Ie«s  streiiglb,  are  raorc  useful,  (od 
less  liable  to  disorder  and  decay,  and  much  cheaper  iliaii  uiy  oihtir;  uid 
therefore  are  by  judicious  persons  esteemed  preferable  id  all  othn^.  By 
acrewing  a  pipe  they  water  gardens,  dispersing  tlie  particles  of  water  fw 
about  fourteen  yards  square,  like  small  rain.  The  (our  lariicr  axtfit  nut 
on  wheels,  and  the  other  two  carried  by  two  men  like  a  chair. 

"  2.  Enqinf.s  wliich  will  work  either  by  water,  wind,  horses  or  mon,  ai " 
BO  contrived  that  either  may  work  at  a  time,  or  be  assistant  In  each  0  * 
whereby  large  qnantities  of  water  may  be  raised,  so  that  if  the  hei^tj 
lance  and  quantity  required  be  known,  the  expense  and  strength  xSB 
calculated  so  as  to  servo  ciries,  towns,  noblemen  and  genili-mcti'i  J 
and  fountains,  brewers,  distillers,  dyers;  and  for  draining  of  lands,  H 
and  mines  of  lead,  coal,  &c. 

"3.  Pdhfb  which  miy  be  worked  by  one  man.  for  raising  wusrd 
any  well  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep,  Buffidem  fi ' 
iervice  of  any  private  house  or  family ;  and  so  contrived  thu  hy  u 
a  cock,  may  supply  a  cistern  at  the  lop  of  the  bouse,  or  a  llBthinr 
in  any  room  ;  aiid  by  screwing  on  a  leudier  pipe,  th*>  water  mkv  h 
veyed  either  up  staira  or  in  at  a  window,  in  caao  of  any  ire. 

"4.  All  manner  of  faodes  in  fouaiatos." 


>• 
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After  referrine' to  a  number  of  machines  erected  by  him  in  London  and 
its  vicinity,  Mr.  Fowke  concludes  with  a  table  of  prices  of  fire-eneines, 
the  smallest  being  c£14  and  the  largest  c£60.  Newsham*s  circular  is  ob- 
viously designed  to  counteract  th^ifect  of  Fowke's. 

'*  Richard  Newshah,  of  Cloth  Fair,  London,  engineer,  makes  the  most 
useful,  substantial,  and  convenient  engines.for  quenching  fires,  which  carries 
continual  streams  toith  groat  force.  He  hath  play'd  several  of  them  before 
his  majesty,  and  the  nobility,  at  St.  James's,  with  so  general  an  approba- 
tion, that  the  largest  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  for  the  use  of  that 
royal  palace.  And  as  a  fiother  encouragement  (to  prevent  others  from 
making  the  same  sort,  or  any  imitation  thereof)  his  majesty  has  since  been 
graciously  pleas'd  to  giant  him  his  second  letters  patent,  lor  the  better  se- 
curing his  property  in  this,  and  several  other  inventions  for  raising  water 
from  any  depth,  to  any  height  required. 

"  The  largest  engine  will  go  through  a  passage  about  three  foot  wide,  in 
complete  working  order,  without  taking  off  or  putting  on  any  thing  :  and 
may  be  worked  with  ten  men  in  the  said  passage.  One  man  can  quickly 
and  with  ease,  move  the  largest  size  about,  in  the  compass  it  stands  in : 
and  is  to  be  play'd  without  rocking,  upon  any  uneven  ground,  with  hands 
and  feet,  or  hands  only,  which  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  other  sort  what- 
soever. There  is  conveniency  for  above  twenty  men  to  apply  their  full 
vatrength,  and  yet  reserve  both  ends  of  the  cistern  clear  from  incumbrance, 
)diat  others  at  the  same  time  may  be  pouring  in  water,  which  drains  through 
>large  copper  strainers.  The  staves  that  are  fixed  through  the  leavers, 
along  the  sides  of  the  engine,  for  the  men  to  work  by,  though  very  light, 
as  alternate  motions  with  quick  returns  require ;  yet  will  not  spring  and 
lose  time  the  least :  but  the  staves  of  such  engines  as  are  wrought  at  the 
ends  of  the  cistern,  will  spring  or  break,  if  they  be  of  such  a  length  as  is 
necessary  for  a  large  engine,  when  a  considerable  power  is  apply 'd  :  and 
cannot  be  fix'd  fast,  because  they  must  at  all  times  be  taken  out  before 
diat  engine  can  go  through  a  passage.  The  playing  two  streams  at  once, 
do  neither  issue  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  nor  is  it  new,  or  so  useful, 
there  having  been  of  the  like  sort  at  the  steel-yard,  and  other  places,  thirty 
or  forty  years ;  and  the  water  being  divided,  the  distance  and  force  are 
accordingly  lessened  thereby. 

"  Those  who  pretend  to  make  the  forcers  work  in  the  barrels,  with  a  per- 

Eendicular  stroke,  without  rack,  wheels,  chains,  crank,  pully,  or  the  like, 
y  any  kind  of  contrived  leavers,  or  circular  motion  whatsoever,  with  less 
friction,  than  if  guided  and  work'd  by  wheel  and  chains,  (which  of  all 
methods  is  the  best,)  do  only  discover  their  ignorance  ;  they  may  as  rea- 
sonably argue,  that  a  great  weight  can  be  dragg'd  upon  a  sledge,  with  as 
little  strength,  as  if  drawn  upon  wheels. 

"  As  to  the  treddles,  on  which  the  men  work  with  their  feet,  there  is  no 
method  so  powerful,  with  the  like  velocity  or  quickness,  and  more  natural 
land  safe  for  the  men.  Great  attempts  have  been  made  to  exceed,  but  none 
yet  could  equal  this  sort ;  the  fifth  size  of  which  hath  play'd  above  the 
grasshopper  upon  the  Royal  Exchange ;  which  is  upwards  of  fifty-five 
yards  high,  and  this  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand  spectators. 

"  Those  with  suction  feed  themselves  with  water  from  a  canal,  pond, 
well,  &c.  or  out  of  their  own  cisterns,  by  the  turn  of  a  cock,  without  in- 
terrupting the  stream.  They  are  far  less  liable  to  disorder,  much  more 
durable  in  all  their  parts,  than  any  extant,  and  play  off  large  quantities  of 
water  to  a  great  distance,  either  from  the  engine,  or  a  leather  pipe,  or 
pipes  of  any  length  reqiiir'd  ;  (the  screws  all  fitting  each  other.)  This  the 
cumbersome  squirting  engines,  which  take  up  four  times  more  room,  can- 
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not  peHbrm ;  neither  do  thay  throw  one  fourth  put  of  tWr  water  on  lb 
fire,  at  the  like  disCancca,  but  Iobq  it  by  tlie  way ;  nor  can  they  hm  leadwr 
pipe  with  them  to  much  advantage,  whatever  neceaaity  there  may  be  fbr 
IL  The  five  large  EizeB  go  upon  who^,  well  bos'd  with  bnaa,  fitted  to 
Strong  iron  axles,  and  the  Other  U  to  be  carried  like  a  chair." 

_  No.  IfiO  is  a  vertical  sectioii  of  the  pmaps 

in  Newjham's  engine,  with  the  air  nmi 
between  them,  ana  ihowing  also  the  accioa 
and  chains  by  which  motioD  ia  tiansmiiW 
from  the  leven  to  the  jnaton  rods,  and  ika 
latter  preserred  in  a  perpendicnlar  poiiDM 
The  chains  are  similar  to  watch  cnsiiH  ■ 
&eir  construction,  and  the  length  of  ca^ 
is  ei]ual  to  the  arc  of  one  of  the  seetm 
Four  are  used,  two  to  each  sector.  Tbnr 
mode  of  operation  is  in  this  manner ;  Om 
.  end  of  a  chain  ia  fastened  to  the  top  of  a 
piston  rod  by  a  bolt  and  nut  as  repremifr 
ed  and  the  other  end  riveted  to  the  knra 
extremity  of  the  sector;  so  that  when  Urn 
latter  is  turned  down  by  depreBiing  ifaa 
lever  it  neccsserUy  draws,  by  this  ch^fl 
the  piston  down  with  it.  Anwier  chaikjB 
fastened  m  the  same  manner  to  the  lowiB 
port  of  the  piston  rod,  (that  is  above  the  ^ 
iiEDfiiB.  tinderj  ,nd  the  upper  extremity  of  M 
sector,  and  hence  when  the  lever  is  elevated,  this  chain  raises  tLe  piston  wiA 
it.  He  probabljr  derived  the  idea  of  thus  working  them  from  Newcomen's 
mode  of  working  pumps  by  the  atmospheric  steam-engine.  The  raimd 
opening  below  the  valves  in  the  above  figure,  is  where  the  suction  p^ 
IS  continued  to  the  hose,  shown  at  one  end  of  the  cbtem  in  the  nextfi^nia 
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No.  151  is  an  external  view  of  one  of  Newsham's  engines  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Labelye,  the  engineer  of  Westminster 
bridge,  and  inserted  by  Desaguliers  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Philoso- 
phy, in  1744.  Its  general  appearaiice  is  far  inferior  to  modem  ones,  but 
the  essential  parts— the  pumps — were  equal  to  those  now  used.  I'he 
strong  iron  shaft  by  which  ^the  pistons  were  raised  and  depressed  was 
continued  alon^  the  top  of  the  cistern,  and  to  it  the  levers  were  secured 
fts  at  present ;  but  in  addition  to  the  levers,  sectors,  like  those  that  moved 
the  pistons,  were  also  fastened  to  it-— portions  of  two  of  these  are  shown  in 
the  cut,  and  there  were  two  others  near  the  upright  case  :  to  their  upper 
parts,  two  long  strips  of  plank,  or  trcddles,  were  suspended  by  short 
chains,  and  on  these  planks,  six  men,  who  stood  upon  the  cistern  and 
held  by  the  hand  rails,  alternately  threw  their  weight ;  first  on  the  tred- 
die  on  one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  thus  aided  the 
firemen  at  the  levers  in  working  the  engine.  The  box  or  trough,  with  a 
^rate  within  it,  at  the  end  of  the  cistern,  was  for  the  purpose  of  emptying 
Duckets  of  water  to  supply  the  pumps,  when  the  suction  pipe  (figured  be- 
low^  it)  was  not  used.  The  small  flap  on  the  end  of  the  upright  case  co- 
vered printed  directions  how  to  use  and  keep  the  engine  in  order. 

If  the  section,  No.  150,  be  compared  with  English  engines  in  previous 
0se,  one  of  which  is  figured  at  No.  1 49,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how 
'*iffKe^  were  the  improvements  that  Newsham  introduced.  Inde|)endently 
uof  the  three  most  original  of  his  contributions — the  sectors  and  chains— 
treddles— and  working  the  pumps  with  long  staves  at  the  sides  of  the 
carriage  instead  of  short  ones  at  the  ends — the  whole  machine  was  im- 
proved more  or  less  in  every  part.  To  keep  the  cistern  and  levers  as  low 
as  possible,  the  carriage  was  placed  on  bent  axles.  He  introduced  and 
unproved  the  three-way  cock,  and  the'  goose-neck  was  perfected  in  his 
hands ;  the  elbows  being  jointed  to  each  other  by  very  fine  screws.  De- 
saguliers thought  that  no  part  of  the  engine  could  be  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter. A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine  for  1752,  (page  395,)  says  that 
Newsham  in  these  machines  gave  **  a  nobler  present  to  his  country  than 
if  he  had  added  provinces  to  Great  Britain."  Their  merits  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged :  he  received  orders  for  them  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter  that  those 
first  used  in  this  city  were  made  by  him. 

The  celebrity  his  engines  acquired  had  a  blighting  effect  on  other  ma- 
nufacturers— like  Aaron's  rod  swallowing  up  those  of  his  competitors. 
His  engines  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  parishes  throughout  the 
country  generally,  and  also  by  the  various  insurance  companies,  which, 
unlike  ours,  are  at  the  sole  expense  of  extinguishing  fires,  and  of  provid- 
ing the  means  to  effect  it.  Every  insurance  company  in  English  cities 
keeps  in  its  pay  a  number  of  firemen  to  take  charge  of  and  work  its  own 
Err.  engmes.  Two  horses  are  attached  to  each  engine  to  draw  it  to  and 
Ei  from  fires.  The  height  of  the  jet  from  Newsham's  engines  was  about 
fifly  feet.  He  mentions  in  his  circular  having  thrown  it  to  an  elevation 
^o{Ji/ly-JirJ€  yardgf  but  he  was  certainly  mistaken. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  English  fire-engines  since 
Newsham's  time,  but  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  carriage,  and  to  de- 
tails and  arrangements  of^the  various  parts.  Treddles  arc  dispensed  with, 
and  the  carnages  are  made  longer,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  men  can 
be  employed  in  working  them.  They  resemble  American  engines  so 
closely,  that  a  separate  figure  of  a  modem  English  engine  is  unnecessary. 
The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  No.  154.  Others  on  the  principle  of  the 
■endi-rotary  pump,  (No.  140,)  are  also  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  London* 
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The  roHDwing'  (i^re  of  a  modem  French  fire-engine  is  from  that 
nuri  ilu  Foadcxr ;  Purls,  IS'iS.  It  ronsUtd  iif  two  cylinder*  uid^ 
v«Hsel  ai-ranged  in  tlic  u«uul  wny.  One  of  tlic  pumps,  and  Inlf  ofdi' 
clwiralter,  is  shoifii  in  spi^tioii.  'Die  cistern  is  more  ciL-i-aicd  tlion  in 
lisb  or  American  engines,  and  from  the  oonscquent  hvlght  uf  (he  ll 
would  seem  more  tnconvetncnt  to  lie  wiirkt--d.  The  «ui:ttun  pipeM 
copper  wiih  folding  joints,  and  b  pt^rfurutiid  huljow  ball  bI  iho  cxin 
prevent  dirt  or  gmvel  from  euiering  wilh  tht"  water.  A  short  I 
tube  oonnfiCta  this  pipe  with  thi)  suction  cock.  Tbia  engine  is  worked  ll 
tho  ends  of  the  carriage,  and  the  pistun  rods  nre  cotmi-ctf-d  t»  the  li-rcrby 
siings,  and  tnnde  to  rise  und  full  in  a  perpendicular  pusitiun  hy  nuliua  hta 
joioied  to  'he  iippLT  ends  of  (he  latter,  and  la  permanent  pieces  (hat  pro' 
ject  front  tite  frame  tliat  aupporta  the  fulcrum. 


The  elevation  of  the  jet  depends  upon  the  pressure  to  which  ll 
the  air  chamber  is  subjected;   the  elasticity  or  spring  of  that  flni 
inversely  as  the  space  it  is  made  to  occupy.     Before  an  enghve  i 
work  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  like  that  of  all  empti/  vessels,  f 
vulgar  solecism,)  is  filled  with  common  air,  of  that  degf« 
which  it  appeajs  near  the  eartli's  surfuce  ;   but  wht-n  the  pumps  k 
work,  the  water  forced  by  them  into  tlio  chamber  crowds  t]i«,inril 
dome  or  upper  part  of  that  vessel,  whence  there  is  no  pusigw  fl 
'  cape;  and,  as  llie  Uquid  accumulates,  the  ur  is  condensed  mnre  m 
until,  by  its  reaction  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  drives  the  tatter  ll 
the  jet  or  bose  pipe,  and  with  a  force  exactly  proportioni-il  ti>  the 
of  ita  eompressure.     Thus  if  the  volume  of  air  in  tlie  cbnmhcr  h 
pressed  into  bnlf  its  bulk,  the  jet  would  rise  ta  about  32  a 
reiurded  by  friction,  angles  or  other   imperteclions  in  the  ptpc;}  tni 
were  made  to  occupy  one  third  of  its   former  space,  its  spring  w — ' 
three  times  greater  ihan  common  air,        '  '      ' 

tioa  of  about  64  or  66  f«et;  and  an  o 
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the  following,  exhibiting  the  relation  between  the  height  of  a  jet  and  the 
air's  coinpressiire,  has  long  been  published.  It  is,  however,  of  little  use 
to  practical  men.  We  doubt  if  a  column  of  water  of  the  size  of  those 
thrown  by  ordinary  engines  could  be  raised  by  any  means,  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  whence  it  issued :  the  resistance  of  the 
moosphere  would  disperse  it  before  it  could  reach  that  elevation. 

Haiglit  to  which  ii  ia  raid  tha 
water  will  tpoat. 

-  -  33  feet 

-  -  66  " 

-  -  99  " 

-  -  132  " 

-  -  165  " 
-.  -  198  " 

-  -  231  " 

-  -  264  *« 

-  -  297  " 

Chreat  as  are  the  advantages  derived  from  air  chambers,  some  attention 
to  them  is  required  in  order  to  secure  at  all  times  the  benefit  they  are 
dangned  to  impart.  When  neglected  (and  we  believe  few  parts  of  an 
^ftpne  exercise  the  attention  of  firemen  less)  they  often  become  actually 
ngurious,  for  when  no  advantage  is  derived  from  the  elasticity  of  the  con- 
fined air,  the  water  is  impeded  in  its  progress  by  passing  through  them. 
Upon  the  trial  of  engines  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  water  is  thrown^. 
higher  at  their  first  working  than  after  they  have  been  a  few  minutes. 
Bi  «ae,  and  thb  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  to  make  the 
iet  reach  the  first  elevation.  This  result  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
ndgue  in  the  men — to  obstacles  in  the  pipes — to  grit  or  sand  under  the 
Talves,  &c.  whereas  in  ^t  it  was  often  due  to  the  air  vessel  alone  ;  i,  e. 
to  the  escape  of  air  from  it.  This  escape  maybe  occasioned  by  mi- 
nute leaks  in  the  chamber,  but  when  no  such  imperfections  exist  the  air 
frequently  makes  its  exit,  and  its  place  becomes  occupied  by  the  liquid. 
Whenever  air  is  subjected  to  great  pressures  in  contact  with  water,  it  is 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  latter,  and  in  this  way  it  is  that  it  often  disappears 
from  the  air  chambers  of  fire-engines,  and  also  from  those  of  pressure-en- 
gines. Heron's  fountain,  water  rams,  &c.  When  a  long  suction  hose  is 
attached  to  an  en^ne  and  the  latter  worked  at  a  moderate  velocity,  a 
sufficient  supply  of  air  to  replace  that  taken  up  by  the  water,  commonly 
enters,  unknown  to  the  firemen,  through  the  seams  and  joints  ;  but  when 
one  engine  is  fed  by  another  pouring  water  into  its  cistern,  there  is  little  • 
chance  for  the  requisite  supply  of  air,  imless  a  minute  opening  were  \eh 
in  the  cap  that  screws  over  Uie  orifice  of  the  suction  pipe,  at  one  end  of 
the  engine. 

The  suction  cocks  of  some  en^nes  diminish  their  useful  effect  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  the  holes  through  the  plugs  being  smaller  than  other  pas- 
sages for  the  water. 

The  great  desideratum  in  modem  fire-engines  is  aiv  improved  mode  of 
^working  them.  At  page  72  we  remarked  that  experimental  researches 
have  shown  the  useful  effect  of  a  man  working  a  pump,  in  the  ordinary 
iray  with  a  lever,  to  be  fifiy  per  cent  less  than  when  he  turns  a  crank ;: 
and  that  when  his  strength  is  applied  as  in  the  act  of  rowing,  the  effect  is 
Daarly  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  more  than  in  moving  a  pump  lever. 
'fbas  IS  sufficient  to  induce  efforts  to  supersede  the  present  mode  of  work- 
ing the  piunps  of  fire-engines,  and  particularly  so,  as  the  labor  is  ao.  se*- 
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vere  that  few  oan  oondinie  it  above  a  nwnqiB-  or  two  at  a  fino^  wImb  V 
rolays  of  men  are  not  ready,  buildings  on  fire  aro  left  to  fttja.  ^Snrjni 
or  concuBsions  produced  by  the  Tidlent  contact  of  tlie  lormfB  wifli  lb 
•ides  of  the  carriage  at  eyery  ^trok^,  is  a  sooroe  of  waste  of-inHnAi 
energy,  and  want  of  um&nmQr  in  their  morements  when  ac'woriky  ■ 
another.  In  the  29th  vol.  of  die  London  Mechiipcs'  Magaaine,  la  — ^ 
vance  is  described  for  dinrinishing  the  shocks  conseqaent  on  die 
of  the  levers  with  the  carriage.  It  consists  of  diree  spiral  isgfeiniga  i 
in  cylindrical  cases  secured  on  each  side  of  die  carriage ;  pads  x«st  ob  At 
aprinffs  and  project  above  each  case,  andnpon  them  die  levers  strike  lAss 
pulled  down.  Blocks  of  caoutchouc  were  previously  tiiedy  b«t  the  n>> 
lence  of  the  blows  soon  ijpndered  diat  material  useless.  The  rtSmitf 
-  widi  which  engines  9re  sometimes  worked  also  occasiona  a  maeless  cmm 
diture  of  their  strenjs^ ;  wc  have  seen  some  drawing  walipr  tbron^  ksg 
suction  pipes,  and  the  pumps  worked  so  quickly  tbtt  Ae  wytter  certnjjy 
had  not  time  to  pass  thxou^  the  hose  waaJUl  the  cyBiidBii^  ere  the  pir 
tons  began  to  descend. 

If  some  mibde  of  making  the  carriage  immovable,  and  die  ponqis  wm 
worked  by  long  cranks  on  each  side,  die  firemen  could  not  onily  wfcfcm 
fifty  per  cent  more*  labo^^  but  diey  could  do  it  widi  less  e»ertisis  aal 
consequendy  endure  it  Ipinger.  A  modification  of  die  plan  adoplsd^ 
•%the  Ypres  engine,  plffe  885,  would  be  still  more  efiective;  in  adA^i 
.to  which  ropes  miAt  do  attached  to  die  bars»  and  any  number  of  spMi^ 
4Drs  could  tnen  assist. 

If  we  review  the  progpress  of  fire-engines  in  modem  timos,  fioB  -At 
.•simple  syringe  to  die  splendid  machines  of  the  present  day,  wn  ahU  U 


.that  every  important  improvement  in  die  apparatus  for  nisinff;  diewaM^ 
.was  a  nearer  approach  to  the  engine  described  by  Heron.  Preneni  lis 
.tlie  16th  century,  syringes  or  squirts  only  were  m  use,  and  not  tSldis 

Spiritalia  had  been  translated  and  printed  do  we  meet  widi  the  applics- 
tion  of  pumps.    At  first  a  single  working  cylinder  was  employed,  and  tbt 
•piston  moved  by  a  single  leyer  as  in  No.  144 ;  then  two  cylinders,  esdi 
worked  by  a  separate  lever,  were  united  to  one  discharging  pipe-— next 
.the  double  lever,  as  figured  by  Heron,  by  which  an  alternating  movemest 
u>f  the  pistons,  and  a  more  efficient  application  oPthe  force  employed  wst 
secured  ;  then  the  goose-neck,  also  mentioned  by  Heron — and  lasdy,  dM 
.air  vessel  made  its  appearance.     If  the  beautiful  and  philosophical  aeries 
?ast  mentioned,  be,  as  some  persons  have  supposed,  a  modem  inventioB, 
why  is  it  that  no  one  has  ever  rose  up  to  claim  it  1     is  not  this  a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  it  was  derived  directly  from  the  Spiritalia,  or  from  Vitruvioii'f 
description  of  the  machine  of  Ctesibius  ?     To  the  ancients,  then,  we  sit 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  features  in  our  fire-engines,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  those  used  in  ancient  Egypt  and  old  Rons 
were  as  effective  as  ours.   If  they  were  not,  it  is  very  strange  diat  Heroa 
should  have  .hit  apon  that  construction  of  them  and  that  arrangement  of 
their  parts,  which  we  have  only  acquired  after  a  century  spent  in  ac- 
periments. 

Of  late  years  **  steam  fire-engines*'  have  been  introduced  with  suoee0 

in  some  parts  of  Europe :  a  small  horizontal  steam-engine  with  its  boilsr) 

being  arranged  on  the  carriage  of  the  fire-engine.    One  large  pump  cjStr 

der  only  is  used,  and  its  piston  and  that  of  the  steam  cylinder  axe  attstffli 

to  the  same  rod.     Mr.  Braithwaite,  a  Londoh  engineer,  was,  we  belisftb 

-  die  first  who  made  one  of  these  machines.  The  steam  cylinder  was  s^jf 

:  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  the  pump  six  and  a  half}  the  water.W 

tSareed  through  an  ajutage  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  to  an  devadaMl 
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nety  feet.  The  time  of  getttog  the  apparatus  into  play  from  the  moment 

igniting  the  fuel,  was  eighteen  minutes.  When  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
ven,  the  fuel  was  kindled  and  bellows  attached  to  the  engine  were  work- 
1  by  hand.  When  the  horses  were  harnessed  to  drag,  the  machine  to 
e  fire,  the  bellows  were  worked  by  the  motion  of  the  wheels.  (See 
ondon  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  1830,  and  in  volume  xviii,  for  1832, 
ere  is  a  figure  and  description  of  one  made  by  Mr.  B.  for  the  Prussian 
nrernmcnt,  being  designed  to  protect  the  public  buildings  of  Berlin.) 

One  or  two  of  these  machines  on  an  improved  plan  by  Mr.  Ericsson, 
e  now  being  constructed  in  this  city. 

Fire-engines  in  America. — The  first  use  of  fire-engines  is  an  impor- 
nt  event  in  any  country,  and  may  be  considered  as  constituting  an  epoch 

the  history  of  its  useful  mechanism :  moreover,  wherever  they  are  made, 
iey  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  in  civilization  and  an  ad- 
uiced  state  of  the  mechanic  arts.  To  their  introduction  into  this  conti- 
uit,  future  historians  may,  and  probably  will,  have  recourse  for  data  res- 
ecting the  state  of  society  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  and  the  still 
irlier  times  during  which  the  country  was  subject  to  Europe ;  for  the 
rcumstances  which  precede,  and  eventually  lead  to  the  adoption*  of  Bre- 
igines,  invariably  renect  light  on  the  manners  and  customs,  the  police  and 
lier  municipal  regulations  of  the  times,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the  arts, 
nticularly  those  connected  with  building.  The  following  extracts  from 
ficial  records  in  the  clerk's  office,  respecting  their  introduction  into  the 
tv  of  New- York,  will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  of  the  above  remarks. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  squirts  or  en^nes  were  used  during  the 
me  the  city  remained  in  possession  of  its  founders ;  viz  :  from  A.  D. 
S14  to  1664.  The  volume  of  Dutch  records  preserved  in  the  clerk's  of- 
se,  to  which  we  referred,  page  299,  contains  several  enactments  relating 
»  fires  and  fire  wardens,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  instruments  for  extin- 
uuhing  fires  until  1648,  when  ladders,  hooks  and  buckets  were  ordered 
om  Holland.  As  these  records  have  never  been  printed,  a  few  extracts 
■om  the  **  Ordinances  of  the  Director-Greneral  and  tne  Council  of  the  New 
Fetherlands,*'  will  be  acceptable  to  most  readers.  The  first  one  is  dated 
Eay  29,  1647 :  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  strictly  considered  as  related  to  our 
il^ect,  although  it  was  designed  to  remove  a  fruitfiil  source  of  fires,  viz  : 
tthriety.  On  the  above  date  the  Director-General,  Petrus  Sivyvesant, 
tfued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  certain  of  the  inhabitants  **  who  are  in 
le  habit  of  getting  drunk,  of  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  of  smiting  each 
ther  on  the  Lord's  day  of  rest,  of  which  on  the  last  Sunday,  we  cur- 
sives witnessed  the  painful  scenes."  It  appears  from  this  and  other 
diets  to  the  same  efiect,  that  the  governor  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
eeping  a  portion  of  his  people  sober;  and  from. following  a  practice  which 
e  denoimces  as  the  **  dangerous,  injurious,  and  damnable  selling,  giving 
at,  and  dealing  out,  wines,  beers,  and  ardent  spirits  to  the  Indians  or  na- 
ves of  this  land." 

Another  proclamation  is  more  to  our  purpose.  "  Whereas  it  has  come 
)  the  knowledge  of  his  excellency,  me  Director-General  of  New  Ne- 
lerlands,  Curacoa,  ice,  and  of  the  IsUnds  of  the  same,  and  their  Excellen- 
ies  the  Councillors,  that  certain  careless  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  ne?- 
leting  to  clean  their  chimnies  by  sweeping,  and  paying  no  attention  to  their 
res ;  whereby  lately  fires  have  occurred  in  two  houses ;  and  whereas  the 
RDger  of  fire  is  greater  as  the  number  of  houses  increases  here  in  New- 
fllbsterdam ;  and  whereas  the  greater  number  of  them  are  built  of  wood 
nd  are  covered  with  reeds,  together  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  houses 
ave  wooden  chimnies,  wliich  are  very  dangerous :     Therefore,  by  the 
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prompt  and  excellent  Director-General  and  their  honourB  the  CoandUoii, 
It  has  been  deemed  advisable  and  highly  necessary  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  they  do  hereby  ordain,  enact,  and  interdict,  that  from  this  time 
forth  no  wooden  or  platted  chimnies  shall  be  permitted,  .  . .  Thote  already 
standing  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the 

Jire  wardens As  often  as  any  chimnies  shall  be  discovered  to  be 

foul,  the  fire  wardens  aforesaid  shall  condemn  them  as  fool,  and  the  owner 
shall  immediately,  and  without  any  gainsaying,  pay  the  fine  of  dnee 
guilders,  for  each  chimney  thus  condemned  as  foul ;  to  be  appropriatad  to 
the  maintenance  ofjire  ladders^  hooks,  and  buckets;  which  anall  be  pro- 
vided and  procured  [from  Holland]  the  first  opportunity.  And  in  case  tke 
house  of  any  person  shall  be  burned,  or  be  on  nre,  either  through  his  own 
negligence,  or  his  own  fire,  he  shall  be  mulcted  in  the  penalty  of  iuxHijf' 
Jive  guUders,  to  be  appropriated  as  aforesaid.  Thus  done,  paaaed  and  pab- 
lished  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  this  23d  day  of  JanuarY*  1648. 

This  ordinance  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  tlie  desired  efiec^ 
since  a  similar  one  was  published  in  September  of  the  same  year.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1656  another  was  issued,  by  which  the  fire  wardens  were  directed  to 
establish  such  penalties  for  chimneys  or  houses  taken  fire  **as  shall  befimd 
among  the  customs  (four  Fatherland,'*  At  the  close  of  the  following  year 
the  use  of  squirts  or  cn^es  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  inha- 
bitants, a  circumstance  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  machioei 
were  at  that  time  little  used  in  Holland,  and  this  also  appears  from  an  al- 
lusion to  the  practice  of  quenching  fires  there,  in  a  proclamation  p^ohibi^ 
ing  wooden  chimneys,  flag  roofs,  ice.  "  In  all  well  regulated  cities  and 
corporations,  it  is  customary  that  fire  buckets,  ladders  and  hooka^  are  IB 
readiness  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  in  public  houses,  for  the  time  of 
need.  [Here  is  no  mention  of  en^nes,  although  the  instruments  used  ii 
Holland  arc  obviously  alluded  to.]  The  Director-Greneral  and  the  coon- 
cillora  do  ordain  and  authorize  in  these  premises,  the  burgomasters  of 
tliis  city,  either  personally  or  by  their  treasurer,  promptly  to  demand  for 
every  house,  wlietlier  small  or  large,  one  beaver^  or  eight  guilders  in  sea- 
want,  according  to  the  established  price;  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  from 
the  revenue  of  tlie  same,  by  the  first  opportunity,  from  Fatherland,  two 
hundred  andfij)y  leather  fire  buckets;  and  out  of  the  surplus,  to  have  made 
sorae^re  ladilers  aml^rc  hooks :  and  in  addition  to  this,  once  a  year,  to 
demand  for  every  chimney,  one  guilder  for  the  support  and  maiVitenance 
of  the  same.  Thus  done  in  the  session  of  the  director-general  and  coun- 
cillors, lield  in  the  fort  of  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  this  15th  day 
of  December,  A.  D.  1657/' 

After  New  Netherlands  became  a  British  province,  similar  ordinances 
continued  to  be  enacted  till  the  year  1731,  when  two  of  Newsham's  en- 
gines were  ordered  from  London.  These  were  probably  the  first  fire-en- 
gines used  on  thij»  continent.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  mi" 
nutes  of  the  common  council. 

**  At  a  common  council  held  the  16th  day  of  February  1676-7,  in  the 
2%th  year  of  CJtarles  II.  Ordered  that  all  and  every  person  and  persow 
that  have  any  of  the  city's  ladders,  buckets  or  hooks  in  their  hands  or 
custody,  forthwith  bring  the  same  unto  the  mayor,  as  they  will  answer  die 
contrary  at  their  peril."  The  same  date  some  wells  were  ordered  to  bo 
made  "for  the  public  good  of  the  city,"  among  which  was  "one  Of«r 
against  Youleff  Johnson's  the  butcher ;  and  another  in  Broadway  againiK 
Mr.  Vandike's."  "  At  a  common  council  held  the  15th  day  of  MitA 
1683,  in  the  36^  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Ordered  that  provision  bo 
made  for  hooka,  ladders  and  buckets,  to  be  kept  in  convenient  pheei 
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itliin  this  city,  for  avoyding  the  peril  of  fire."  No  mention  is  here  made  of 
igines,  nor  in  the  next  extract,  wherein  the  want  of  instruments  to  quench 
re  is  especially  referred  to.     **  Feb.  28,  1686 :   Whereas  great  damages 
%Ye  been  done  by  fire  in  this  city,  by  reason  there  were  not  instruments 
►  quench  the  same.     It  is  ordered  that  every  inhabitant  within  the  city 
hose  dwelling  house  has  two  chimnies  shaU  provide  one  bucket  for  its 
le :  and  every  house  having  more  than  two  hearths,  shall  have  two 
wkets.'*  Every  brewer  was  to  provide  six,  and  every  baker  three  buck- 
'Bf  under  a  penalty  of  six  shillings  for  every  bucket  ordered,    "  January, 
889 :  Ordered  that  there  be  appointed  five  Brent  masters  for  the  city  of 
ew-York,  as  follows:  Peter  Adolf,  Derek  Vanderbrink,  Derek  Ten 
yky  Jacob  Borlen,  Tobias  Stoutenbur|?h  ;  and  that  five  ladders  be  made 
serve  upon  occasion  of  fire,  with  sufficient  hooks  thereto." 
November  16,  1695  :  Every  dwelling  in  the  city  was  to  be  provided 
ith  one  or  more  buckets  by  New- Year's  day.     The  tenants  were  to 
"ovide  them  for  the  houses  they  occupied,  and  the  cost  to  be  deducted 
am  the  rent.     Every  brewer  was  again  ordered  to  procure  for  his  pre- 
ises  six,  and  every  baker  tliree.     Several  buckets  were  lost,  and  the 
iblic  crier  was  directed  to  give  notice.     These  "  orders"  do  not  appear 
have  been  implicitly  obeyed,  for  they  were  frequently  repeated,  and 
November  1703,  a  penalty  was  attached  for  noncompliance.  **  Octo- 
sr  1,  1706  :  Ordered  that  Alderman  Vanderburgh  do  provide  for  the 
iblic  use  of  this  city,  eight  ladders  and  two  fire  hooks,  and  poles  of  such 
Dgth  and  dimensions  as  he  shall  judge  to  be  convenient,  to  be  used  in 
ae  of  fire."     November  20,  1716,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  pro- 
de  a  sufficient  number  of  ladders  and  hooks  for  the  public  use  of  this 
\j  in  case  of  fire."     In  November  1730,  fire-engines  are  first  men- 
med.     On  the  18th  of  that  month  among  other  provisions  enacted  for 
e  prevention  and  extinguishment  of  fires,  one  is  in  the  following  words : 
^nd  be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  forthwith  provision 
I  made  for  hooks,  ladders  and  buckets,  and  fire-engines,  to  be  kept  in 
nvenient  places  within  the  city  for  avoiding  the  peril  of  fire."     At  the 
me  time  the  inhabitants  were  again  directed  to  provide  and  keep  buckets 
their  houses.     It  does  not  appear  that  any  active  measures  to  procure 
e  engines  were  taken  till  the  next  year,  for  under  the  date  of  May  6, 
'31,  the  common  council  ''  Resolved  that  this  corporation  do  with  all 
nvenient  speed  procure  two  complete  Jlre-engiTics,  with  suction  and  all 
Uerials  thereunto  bel^mging,  Jor  the  public  service:  that  the  sizes  thereof 
the  fourth  and  sixth  sizes  of  Mr.  Neics?iam*sjire-eitgines  :  and  that  Mr. 
ayor.  Alderman  Cruger,  Alderman  Rutgers  and  Alderman  Roosevelt, 
any  three  of  them,  be  a  committee  to  agree  with  some  proper  merchant 
merchants  to  send  to  London  for  the  same  by  the  first  conveyance, 
d  report  upon  what  terms  the  said  fire-engines,  0!:c.  will  be  delivered  to 
is  corporation." 

On  the  12th  of  June  the  committee  reported  that  the  engines  could  be 
ported  at  an  advance  of  120  per  cent  on  the  invoice ;  and  they  were 
lered  accordingly.  They  seem  to  have  annvcd  about  the  \st  of  De- 
nber^  for  on  that  day,  a  room  in  the  City  Hall  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  up 
or  securing  the  fire-engines."  On  the  lAth  of  December  a  committee 
two  was  appointed  **  to  have  the  fire-engines  cleaned  and  the  leathers 
ed  and  put  into  boxes,  that  the  same  may  be  fit  for  immediate  use." 
nuary  2d,  1732.  The  mayor  and  four  members  of  the  court  were  au- 
Hized  to  employ  persons  to  put  the  fire-engines  in  good  order,  and  also 
agree  with  proper  persons  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  the  same.  It 
pears  that  Anthony  Lamb  was  the  first  superintendent  of  fire-engines. 
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for  on  the  2ith  ofJanuart/  1735,  the  mayor  was  ordered  "  to  issue  his  war- 
rant to  the  treasurer  to  pay  Mr.  Anthony  Lamb,  overseer  of  the  fire-engines, 
or  order,  the  sum  of  three  pounds,  current  money  of  this  colony,  in  fbU 
of  one  quarter  of  a  year's  salary,  due  and  ending  the  first  instanL"  On 
the  same  date  a  committee  was  appointed  to  employ  workmen  "  to  pot 
them  in  good  repair,  and  that  they  have  full  power  to  agree  with  any 
person  or  persons  by  the  year,  to  keep  the  same  in  such  ffood  plight,  re- 
pair and  condition,  and  to  play  the  same  as  often  as  there  snail  be  oocimb 
upon  any  emergency,** 

April  15,  1736.  "  A  convenient  house  [was  ordered]  to  be  made  cobb- 
guous  to  the  watch-house  in  the  Broad  street  for  securing  and  well  keepiDg 
the  fire-engines  of  the  city.**  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  engiDe 
house.  May  1,  1736.  Jacobus  Turk,  a  gunsmith,  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  fire-engines  and  to  keep  them  in  repair  at  his  own  cost,  for 
a  salary  of  ten  pounds  current  money.  Mr.  Turk  undertook  durin?  the 
next  year  t/)  make  an  engine,  for  May  15,  1737,  the  common  council  or 
dered  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  to  be  advanced  "  to  the  said  Jacobus  Tnik, 
to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  finishing  a  small  fire-engine  he  is  making  for 
an  experiment  :**  probably  the  first  made  in  America. 

November  4,  1737.  The  common  council  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  le- 
gislature to  enable  the  corporation  "  to  appoint  four-and-twenty  able  bo- 
died men,  inhabitants  within  this  city,  who  shall  be  called  the^rmiAi  of  tfau 
city,  to  work  and  play  the  fire-engines  within  the  same,  upon  all  occasioBi 
and  emergencies,  when  they  shall  be  thereunto  reouired"  by  the  overseer 
of  the  said  engines,  or  the  magistrates  of  the  said  city  :  and  that  the  said 
firemen  as  a  recompense  and  reward  for  that  service,  may  by  the  same 
law  be  excused  and  exempted  from  being  elected  and  serving  in  the  office 
of  a  constable,  or  being  enlisted,  or  doing  any  duty  in  the  militia  rcnmeB^ 
troop,  or  companies,  in  the  said  city,  or  doing  any  duty  in  any  of  the  saU 
offices  during  tlieir  continuance  as  firemen  aforesaid.**  Tnis  lawwu 
passed  by  the  assembly  in  September  following,  and  the  duty  of  firemen  d^ 
fined.  The  next  notice  of  engines  occurs  ten  years  afterwards,  in  Maidi 
1748,  when  the  corporation  "  ordered  that  one  of  the  fire-engines  of  thii 
city,  of  the  second  size,  be  removed  to  Montgomery's  Ward  of  this  city, 
near  Mr.  Hardcnbrooks ;  and  that  a  shed  be  built  thereabouts  at  the  chine 
of  this  corporation  for  the  securing  and  keeping  the  same.*'  By  this  it 
appears  that  several  engines  besides  the  two  original  ones  were  then  in 
use.  The  one  just  named  was  a  different  size  (much  smaller)  than  those 
first  ordered.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  additional  ones  were  made  by 
Mr.  Turk,  but  probably  not,  since  both  large  and  small  ones  were  onlered 
from  London  for  several  years  after  this  date.  From  the  following  ex- 
tract we  find  that  several  of  the  large  fire-engines  (the  sixth  size  of  Xevr- 
sham)  belonged  to  the  city.  February  28,  174^,  "Ordered  that  Major 
Vanhousand  and  Mr.  Provost  do  take  care  to  get  a  sufficient  house  buik 
for  one  of  ike  large  fire-engines,  to  be  kept  in  some  part  of  Hanover  squire 
at  the  expense  of  this  corporation,  and  that  there  !>e  a  convenience  made 
therein  for  hanging  fifty  buckets:  and  also  ordered  that  there  be  one  htm- 
dred  new  fire  ]>uckets  made  for  the  use  of  this  corporation  with  all  con- 
venient speed." 

May  8,  1752.  "  Ordered  that  Jacob  Turk  have  liberty  to  purchase  u 
small  speaking  trumpets  for  the  use  of  this  corporation,"  t.  e.  for  the  [ra^ 
pose  of  giving  directions  to  firemen  during  conflagrations.  June  20,  1758. 
**  One  large  fire-engin(\  one  small  do.  and  two  hand  do."  were  ordered 
to  be  procured  from  London.  July  24,  1761.  Mr.  Turk,  after  superin- 
tending the  engines  for  twenty-five  years,  was  superseded  by  Jacohu 
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Stoutenburgh,  who  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  them  at  a  salary  of 
thirty  pounds ;  and  "  the  late  overseer,  Mr.  Jacobus  Turk,  [was  ordered 
to]  deliver  up  to  the  said  Jacobus  Stoutenburgh,  the  said  several  fire-en- 
gines." November  19,  1762.  The  firemen  were  directed  to  wear  leather 
eapg  when  on  duty.  May  7,  1772.  An  engine  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Out  ward.  July  10,  1772.  "  Alderman  Grautier  laid  before 
this  board  an  account  of  the  cost  of  two  fire-engines  belonging  to  Thomas 
Tillier :  and  Alderman  Gauder  is  reouested  to  purchase  the  same.*'  Sep- 
tember 9,  1772.  A  committee  was  authorized  **  to  purchase  one  other  fire- 
engine  of  David  Hunt."  The  three  engines  last  named  were  probably 
from  England,  for  at  the  time  these  machines  were  in  the  list  of  ordinary 
imported  manuftictures. 

it  is  not  impossible  that  some  engines  were  made  in  Massachusetts  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  October  1767,  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, irritated  by  the  exactions  and  disgusted  with  the  parasites  of  mo- 
Barchy,  determmed  in  a  town  meeting  to  cease  importing  from  the  31st  of 
December  following,  numerous  articles  of  British  manufacture,  among 
which  were  enumerated  anchors,  nails,  pewter-ware,  clothing,  hats,  car- 
riages, cordage,  furniture,  and  fire-engines.  And  in  March  1768,  the  As- 
sembly resolved,  "  that  this  house  will,  by  all  prudent  means,  endeavour 
to  discountenance  the  use  of  foreign  superfluities,  and  to  encourage  the 
manufactures  of  this  province ;"  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  en- 
fi;ines  cither  had  been,  or  tlien  could  be  made  in  the  province  ;  otherwise 
U  is  not  likely  that  their  importation  would  have  been  denounced.  As 
an  article  of  trade  they  were,  from  the  limited  number  required,  insignifi- 
cant— they  had  no  connection  with  luxury ;  and  so  far  from  being  **  su- 
perfluities," they  were  necessary  to  protect  the  property  of  the  people 
from  destruction — they  would  therefore  be  among  the  last  things  that  a 
people  would  cease  to  import  while  unable  to  make  them. 

It  was  not  till  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence that  fire-engines  were  made  in  this  and  some  other  cities.  They 
have,  however,  long  been  made  here  and  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c. 
Small  endues  were  formerly  used,  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared, 
the  manimicturers  confining  themselves  principally  to  the  largesL  The  use 
of  buckets  has  also  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  extensive  applica- 
tion of  hose.  Village  engines  are  sometimes  constructed  with  single  cy- 
linders and  double  acting,  but  being  more  liable  to  derangement,  they  are 
not  extensively  used.  Kotary  engines  are  also  made  m  some  parts  of 
New-England,  on  the  principle  of  Bramah  and  Dickenson's  pumps,  (No. 
138.)  As  ordinary  fire-eneines  are  merely  forcing  pumps,  arranged  in 
carnages  and  furnished  wim  flexible  pipes  ;  it  is  pot  to  be  supposed  that 
any  radical  improvement  upon  them  can  be  effected.  The  pump  itself 
is,  perhaps,  not  capable  of  any  material  change  for  the  better;  and  it  is  at 
present  essentially  the  same  as  when  used  by  Ctesibius  and  Heron  in 
£gypt,  twenty  centaries  ago:  hence  fire-engines,  since  hose  pipes  and  air 
chambers  were  introduced,  have  differed  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the 
carriages  and  in  the  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  the  pumps — as  the 
position  of  the  cylinders,  modes  of  working  the  pistons,  bore  and  direction 
of  the  passages  for  the  water,  &c.  In  these  respects  there  is  not  much 
diflerence  between  European  and  American  engines;  nor  in  the  varieties 
of  the  latter.  Those  made  in  Philadelphia  rather  resemble  French  and 
German  engines,  in  working  the  pumps  at  the  ends  of  the  carriages,  and 
w^ithout  the  sectors  and  chains ;  while  New- York  engines  are  precisely 
die  same  as  Newsham's,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pumps  and  mode- 
of  working  them,  with  the  exception  of  treddles,  which  are  not  used^. 
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Nu.  153  represent  an  external  view  of  a  Philadelphia  engiM J 
pumps  and  air  vessel  are  arranged  oa  in  No.  150,  but  the  pinion  rod 
connected  directly  to  the  beat  lever,  whiuh  ia  moved  by  a  lioublo  ■ 
h&ndles  or  staves.  A  number  of  mea  stand  upon  each  erid  of  lh«  vi 
work  the  engine  by  Uie  staves  nearest  to  them,  while  others  on  iJu:  groutul 
apply  their  strengtii  to  the  staves  at  the  extroniitieB  of  the  lever.  TV 
staves  turn  upon  studs  at  Uie  centre  of  the  cross  bars,  luid  when  put  m 
operation,  ^1  into  clasps  that  retain  them  in  their  places.  Provumn 
is  made  to  convey  the  stream  either  from  liie  lower  or  from  tiiu  uppct 
part  of  the  air  chamber.  Hose  companies  supply  the  engineiS  widi  wawr. 
The  firemen,  &s  in  all  American  cities,  are  volunteers,  and  generally  van- 
sist  of  yoiyig  tradesmen  and  raerchaiila"  clerks,  &c.  They  mrc  ej;ein|jl 
from  militia  and  jury  duty.  Each  member  pays  a  ccruun  sum  oa  his 
admission,  and  a  small  annual  subscription.  A  fine  is  also  inuioscd  opun 
any  one  appearing  on  duty  without  his  appropriate  dress  (see  ^uro  iii  tlia 
cut)  OS  well  for  being  absent.  A  geueious  spirit  of  rivalry  exists  unung 
the  different  componies,  which  induces  ihem  lo  keep  thev  enginei  a  % 
high  state  of  working  order. 
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The  pump  rylinden  krc  t- 
'orkcd  precisely  as  shown  in  the  secuon  No.  1£0.  Tbiy 
I  half  inches  diameter,  and  the  pistons  have  a  stroke  of  va» 
inches.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  hose  companies,  each  po^im  WW 
provided  with  a  reel  of  hose  ;  this,  when  not  in  use,  was  covfotA  hj* 
case  of  varnished  cloth  or  leotlier.  Most  of  the  engines  still  h&T«  nek 
which  are  carried  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  stream  of  water  is  iuvalj  "~ 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  air  ohnnibers,  which  resemble  the  one  at  No^ 
This  practice  is  bod,  bccauEe  in  most  cases  that  part  of  the  hoM  b 
the  goose-neck  and  the  fire  dusoends  to  (he  grouml,  and  hence  tli9  ■ 
in  the  pipe  is  unnecessarily  diverle<l  from  its  course  and  n  corrMpoa 
diminution  orelTifot  is  llie  result.  In  idl  cases  the  hose  had  bolter  be  a 
nected  to  the  bottom  of  the  air  chamber,  or  to  its  side  near  the  birttnm, 
U  in  Nos.  14S,  IS:J,  155.     Very  long  chambers  (as  jhe  ono  i 
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■etvd  the  issue  of  the  liquid  more  ihan  others  which  discharge  ii  from 
the  top,  l>ecauBe  the  water  has  lo  descend  in  iliem  nearly  per|iendicu< 
mrXy  to  enter  (he  orifice  of  the  pipe,  and  its  direction  is  then  precisely 
tenerMCil,  I'or  it  has  to  riEe  perpendicularly  in  order  to  escape. 


n  exterior  decoratioti  American  engines  are  probably  unrivaled  :  the 
len  take  pride  in  ornamenting  their  respective  machines,  and  hence 
It  of  (hem  are  6nished  in.  the  most  superb  and  expensive  manner.  The 
ivliole  of  the  iron  work,  except  the  tire  of  the  wheels,  is  frequently  plated 
with  silver ;  every  pan  formed  of  brass  is  brought  to  the  highest  polish ; 
and  while  all  the  wood  work,  including  the  wheels,  ia  elegantly  painted 
and  gilded,  the  backs,  fronts,  and  panels  of  (he  case  that  encloses  the 
air  chamber  and  pumps,  are  enriched  with  historical  aud  emblematical 
paintings  and  carved  work,  by  the  first  a. 

A  new  organization  of  the  fin 
in  contemplation,  and  the  proje< 
under  the  consideration  of  the  iegisli 
rajion  of  the  city. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  of  American  mechi 
of  extinguishing  fires  is  the  riveted  hose,  invented  by  Sellers  and  Pennock 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  too  well  known  both  here  and  in  Europe  to  re- 
quire particular  description.  No  modern  ap)>aralus  is  complete  without  it. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  New- York  offered  ago'd  medul  (in  January 
1840)  for  the  best  plan  of  a  Steam  fire-engine.  The  publication  of  the 
notice  vox  very  limited,  and  but  two  or  three  plans  were  sent  in.  Of 
these,  one  by  NIr.  Ericsson,  a  European  engineer  now  '  -'  ' 
ceived  the  prize.  No.  155  represents  a  view  of  ilie 
longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler,  steam  en^e,  pump, 
ing  apparatus.  No.  157,  plan.  No.  15S,  a  transverse 
through  the  furnace  and  steam  chamber.  No.  1S9,  the  lever  or  handle 
for  working  the  blowing  apparatus  by  hand.  The  following  is  the  ii 
inr'a  description,  in  which  the  same  letters  of  reference  denote  the 
puts  in  all  the  figuri 


f  die  state,  and  of  the  corpo- 
s  to  th^naans 


^ne.  No.  166  a 
vessel  and  blow- 
tion  of  (he  boiler 


[B«tfl 
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"  A  the  double  acting  force  pump,  ca«t  of  gun  metal,  finnly  flACUrad  tn  iKe 
carriage  frame  by  four  strong  brackets  cast  on  its  sides,  a,  a,  Sucdnii 
valves,  a',  a'.  Suction  passagea  leading  to  the  cylinder,  a",  Cluunbr 
coRlaining  the  suction  valves,  and  to  whicn  chamber  are  connected  mirtion 
pipes  a'",  a'",  to  which  the  hose  is  attached  by  screws  in  the  usual  mui- 
oer,  and  closed  by  the  ordinary  screw  cap.  The  delivering  vaircj  anj 
paasBges  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  are  similar  to  those  just  mentioned,   . 


B  the  air  vessel,  of  a  globular  form,  made  of  copper,     i  i  deHl 
pipes,  to  which  the  pressure  hose  is  attached  :  when  only  one  jut  U 
quired,  the  opposite   pipe  mny  be  closed  by  a  scrrw  cap,  oji  usual. 
piston  or  bucket  of  the  force  purap  to  be  provided  with  doubitf  h 
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"  C  the  boiler,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  ordinttry  locomotivo 
boiler,  and  cont&ining  27  tubes  of  1}  inch  diameter.  The  top  of  the  Bteam- 
chamber  and  the  horizontal  part  of  the  boiler  should  be  covered  with  wood, 
to  prevent  the  radiation  of  neat,     c  die  fire  door,    e*  the  ash  pan. 


c"  a  box  attached  to  end  of  boiler,  incloaiD^  the  exit  of  the  tubes.  The 
hot  air  from  the  tubes  received  by  this  box  is  passed  off  through  smoke 
pipe  c"',  which  is  carried  through  I>  D,  making  a  half  spiral  turn  round 
the  air  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  f*,  iron  brackets  riveted  to  the 
bmler,  and  bolted  to  the  carriage  frame.  <f,  a  wrought  iron  stay,  also 
bolted  to  the  carriage  frame,  fompportinf  the  horizonttdpattDftbsmnln. 
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"  E,  a  cylindrical  box  attached  lo  the  top  of  the  steam  chamber,  contaia- 
ing  a  conical  steam  valve  e,  and  ako  safety  valve  c".  r"  screw  wiib 
handle  connected  to  the  steam  valve,  for  admitting  or  shutting  ufT  the  tteaio. 
e"'  induction  pipe,  for  conveying  the  steam  lo 

F,  the  steam  cylinder,  provided  with  steam  passages  and  slide  valve  of 
the  usual  construction,  and  secured  to  the  carriage  frame  in  the  same  m»n- 
ner  aa  the  force  pump.  yEduction  pipe,  fur  carrying  off  the  steam  into  the 
atmosphere,  y  I'iaton,  provided  with  metallic  packing,  on  Barton'l 
plan.  /",  Piston  rod  of  steel,  attached  to  the  piston  rod  of  the  fore* 
pump  by  mean*  of 

G.  a  crosshead  of  wrought  iron,  into  which  both  piaton  rods  are  inserted 
and  secured  by  keys,  g.  Tappet  rod  attached  to  the  crosihead,  fur  mov- 
ing the  slide  valve  of  Uie  steam  cylinder  by  means  of  nuts  ^,  ^,  which 
may  be  placed  at  any  position  on  tJie  lappet  rod. 

H.     Sjiindle  of  wrought  iron,  W(  j  in  two  Ijearings  attached  to  thi 

cover  of  the  steam   cylinder,  the  o.  id  thereof  having  fixed  to  il,  & 

a  lever,  moved  or  struck  ultimately  w^  mo  nuts  g',  ^.  h'  a  lever,  fixed  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  spindle  H.,  for  m   I'ing  the  ateam  valve  rod. 

I.  Force  pump  for  supplying  the  boiler,  constructed  with  apindlo 
valves  on  the  ordinary  plan  ;  the  sucti.,n  pipe  thereof  lo  coinmunJcalo 
with  the  valve  chamber  of  the  wi  inder,  and  the  delivering  pipe  to 

be  connected  to  the  horizontal  part  boiler,  i,  Plunger  of  force  pump, 

to  be  m!ide  of  gun  metal  or  coppei-,^  ittached  to  the  crosshead  G. 

J,  Blowing  apparatxis,  consisting  i  square  wooden  Iiox,  with  pan- 
eled aides,  in  which  is  made  Ut  work  square  piston  j,  made  of  wood, 
joined  to  the  sides  of  said  box  by  leatl  .  /,  Circular  holes  or  openings 
through  the  sides,  for  admitting  atmoapneric  air  into  the  box ;  these  hole* 
being  covered  on  the  inside  by  pieces  of  leather  or  India  rubber  cloth  to 
act  as  valves.  /',  are  similar  hok-a  through  Uie  lop  of  the  box,  for  jioisirFg 
off*  the  air  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  into 

K.  Receiver  or  regulator,  which  has  a  movable  top  k,  made  of  wood, 
joined  by  leather  to  the  upper  part  of  the  box  ;  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  to  b« 
attached  thereto,  for  keepmg  up  a  certain  compression  of  air  in  the  re^ 
tator.  k'.  Box  or  passage  made  of  sKeet  iron,  attached  to  the  blowing 
apparatus,  and  having  an  open  communication  with  the  regulator  at  i^ : 
to  this  passage  is  connected  a  conducting  pipe,  as  marked  by  dotted  liiM 
in  No.  156,  for  conveying  the  air  from  the  receiver  into  the  ash  pan,alidci 
the  furnace  of  the  boiler  at  k^" ;  this  conducting  pipe  passes  along  the  isr 
side  of  the  carriage  frame  on  either  side. 

L,  L.  Two  parallel  iron  rods,  to  which  the  piston  of  the  blowing  ^ 
paratus  is  attached  :  these  rods  work  through  guide  brasses  I,  I,  and  thej 
nuiy  be  attached  to  the  crosshead  G,  by  keys  at  V,  V.  The  holee  at  tbi 
ends  of  the  crosshead  for  admitting  these  rods  are  sufficiently  large  to  al- 
low ft  free  movement  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  work  the  blowing  appa- 
ratOB  independently  of  the  engine. 

H.     Spindle  of  wrought  iron,  placed  transversely,  and  working  in  two 

'    bearings  fixed   under  the   carnage  frame  :  to  this  spindle  are  fixed  two 

crank  levers  m,  m,  which  by  means  of  two  connecting  rods  m'  m',  give 

motion  to  the  piston  rods  L,  L^  by  inserting  the  hooks  m",  m",  into  the 

eyes  at  the  euas  of  the  said  pim>n  rods. 

N.     Crank  lever,  fixed  at  the  end  of  spindle  M,  which  by  means  of 

O.     Crank  pin,  fixed  in  the  carriage  wheel,  and  also 

P.  .  Connecting  rod,  will  communicate  motion  to  the  blowing  appan- 
tys)  wbenevar  '^  carriage  u  in  moUon,  and  ihe  above  part*  duly  go(h 
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**  A  pin  n  is  fixed  in  lever  N,  placed  at  such  distance  from  the  centre  of 
spindle  M,  that  it  will  fit  the  hole  nf  of  the  lever  shown  in  No.  159,  whilst 
ir'  receives  the  end  of  the  spindle  M.  Whenever  the  blowing  apparatus 
is  to  be  worked  by  the  engine  or  by  manual  force,  the  connecting  rod  P 
should  be  detached  by  means  of  the  lock  at  p.  The  carriage  frame  should 
be  made  of  oak,  and  plated  with  iron  all  over  the  outside  and  top  ;  the 
top  plate  to  have  small  recesses,  to  meet  the  brackets  of  the  cylinders,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  lock  of  the  carriage,  axles,  and  springs  to  be 
made  as  usual,  only  differing  by  having  the  large  springs  suspended  below 
the  axle.  The  carriage  wheels  to  be  constructed  on  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple ;  spokes  and  rim  to  be  made  of  wrought  iron^  and  very  light. 

The  principal  object  of  a  steam  fire-engine  beil!g  that  of  not  depending 
on  the  power  or  diligence  of  a  large  number  of  men,  one  or  two  horses 
should  always  be  kept  in  an  adjoining  stable  for  its  transportation.  The 
fire  grate  and  flues  should  be  kept  very  clean,  with  dry  shavings,  wood  and 
coke,  carefully  laid  in  the  furnace  ready  for  ignition  ;  and  a  torch  should 
always  be  at  hand  to  ignite  the  fuel  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  this  fire- 
en^  ne  establishment  the  word  of  fire  should  be  given,  without  interme- 
diate orders :  the  horses  being  put  to,  the  rod  attached  connecting  the  car- 
nage wheel  to  the  bellows,  ana  the  fuel  i^ted,  the  engine  may  on  all  or- 
dinary occasions  be  at  its  destination,  and  m  full  operation  in  ten  minutes." 

Attempts  to  supersede  fire-engines  were  formerly  common.  Zachaiy 
€rreyl  is  said  to  bo  the  first  who,  in  modem  times,  devised  a  substituted 
This  consisted  of  a  close  wooden  vessel  or  barrel,  containing  a  considera- 
ble quanti^  of  water,  and  in  the  centre  a  small  iron  or  tin  case  full  of  gun- 
powder: from  this  case  a  tube  was  continued  through  the  side  or  head  of 
the  barrel,  and  was  filled  with  a  composition  that  readily  ignited.  When 
a  room  was  on  fire,  one  of  these  machines  was  thrown  or  conveyed  into 
it,  and  the  powder  exploding  dispersed  the  water  in  the  outer  case  in 
every  direction,  and  instantly  extinguished  the  flames  although  raging 
with  violence  a  moment  before.  In  1723,  Godfrey,  an  English  chemist, 
copied  this  device,  and  impregnated  the  water  with  an  "  antiphlogistic" 
substance.  He  named  his  machines  "water  bombs."  In  the  year  1734, 
the  States  of  Sweden  offered  a  premium  of  twenty  thousand  crowns  for  the 
best  invention  of  stopping  the  progress  of  fires ;  upon  which  M.  Fnches,  a 
Crerman  chemist,  introduced  an  apparatus  of  the  same  kind.  Similar  de- 
vices have  been  brought  forward  in  more  recent  days ;  but  afler  making 
a  noise  for  a  time,  they  have  passed  into  oblivion.  (See  London  Maga- 
sinc  for  1760  and  1761.) 

Among  the  devices  of  modem  times  for  securing  buildings  from  fire,  may 
be  mentioned  the  plan  of  Dr.  Hales,  of  covering  the  floors  with  a  layer 
of  earth ;  and  that  adopted  by  Harley  in  1775,  of*  nailing  over  joists,  floors, 
stairs,  partitions,  &c.  sneet  iron  or  tin  plate.  To  increase  die  effect  of 
fire-engines,  the  author  of  this  work  devised  in  1817,  and  put  in  practice 
at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  1820,  the  plan  of  fixing  perforated  copper 
pipes  over  or  along  the  ceilings  of  each  floor  of  a  factory  or  other  bmld- 
ings,  and  connecting  them  with  others  on  the  outside,  or  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  walls,  so  that  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine  could  be  rea- 
dily united  by  screws;  but  the  plan  had  been  previously  developed  by  Sir 
W.  Congreve.  It  has  recently  been  brought  before  the  public  as  a  new 
invention. 

Of  the  numerous  Fire  Escapet  that  have  been  brought  forward  in  modem 
times,  the  greater  part  are  suck  as  were  employed  by  the  ancieiits  to  scale 
walls  and  to  enter  fortresses,  te.  in  times  of  war.    It  is  indeed  obvioos 
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that  the  same  devices  by  which  persons  entered  bmldingSy  would  also  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  escaping  from  them :  and  as  the  utmost  ingemiity  of 
the  ancients  was  exercisea  in  devising  means  to  accomplish  the  one,  it  was 
exceedingly  natural  that  modem  inventors  should  hit  upon  similar  conbi- 
vances  to  effect  the  other.     In  the  cuts  to  the  old  Grerman  tninilation  of 
Vcgetius,  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  Chero  are  ladders  of  rope 
and  leather,  in  great  variety,  with  hooks  at  the  ends  which  when  throws 
by  hand  or  an  en^ne,  were  designed  to  catch  hold  of  the  comers  and  tops 
of  the  walls  or  wmdows — ^folding  ladders  of  wood  and  metal,  some  ooe- 
sisting  of  numerous  pieces  screwed  into  each  other  by  the  person  ascend- 
ing, till  he  reached  the  required  elevation ;  others  "with  rollers  at  their 
upper  ends  to  facilitate  their  elevation  by  rearing  them  against  the  front 
of  the  walls — baskets  or  chests  containing  several  persons  raised  peraon* 
dicularly  on  a  movable  frame  by  means  of  a  screw  below,  that  pososd 
out  several  hollow  frames  or  tubes  contained  within  each  other,  like  those 
of  a  telescope,  whose  united  length  reached  to  the  top  of  the  place  at* 
tacked — sometimes  the  men  were  elevated  in   a  basket   suspended  at 
the  long  end  of  a  lever  or  swape.  Several  combinations  of  the  lazy  ton^ 
or  jointed  parallel  bars  are  also  figured— one  of  these  moved  on  acai^ 
riage  raised  a  lar^e  box  containing  soldiers,  and  is  identical  with  i  fire 
escape  described  m  volume  xxxi  of  the  Transactions  of  the  London  So- 
ciety of  Arts. 
Anciently  the  authors  of  accidental  fires  were  punished  in  pn^ponion 
^to  the  degree  of  negligence  that  occasioned  them ;  and  they  'were  oooi- 
pelled  to  repair  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  the  damage  done  to  their 
neighbors.     A  law  of  this  kind  was  instituted  by  Moses,  probably  is 
imitation  of  a  similar  one  in  force  among  the  Egyptians.     Otner  prcfsn- 
tive  measures  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  watchmen,  ^ivhose  dn^  it 
was  to  arrest  thieves  and  incendiaries,  and  to  give  alarm  in  case  of  nm 
From  the  earliest  days,  those  who  designedly  fired  buildings  were  pot  to 
death.     A  very  ancient  custom  which  related  to  the  prevention  of  fire% 
is  still  partially  kept  up  in  Europe,  although  the  design  of  its  institntioB 
is  almost  forgotten,  viz  :  the  rin^ng  of  town  bells  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  as  a  signal  for  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  their  lights,  rake 
together  the  fire  on  their  hearths,  and  cover  it  with  an  instrument  named 
a  curfew  ;  a  corruption  of  couvreJeUf  and  hence  the  evening  peal  became 
known  as  "  the  curfeW  bell."  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  custom  origi- 
.  nated  with  William  the  Conqueror,  but  it  prevailed  over  Europe  long  £©• 
fore  his  time,  and  was  a  very  beneficial  one,  not  only  in  constantly  renii»i- 
ing  the  people  to  guard  against  fire,  but  indicating  to  them  the  usual  time 
of  retiring  to  rest ;  for  neither  clocks  nor  watches  were  then  known,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun  they  had  no  device  for  measuring  time.  Alfred 
the  Great,  who  measured  time  by  candles,*  ordered  the  inhabitants  of 
Oxford  to  cover  tlieir  fires  on  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  carfax  every  night 
The  instrument  was  made  of  iron  or  copper.     Its  general  form  may  be 
understood  by  supposing  a  common  cauldron  turned  upside  down  and 
divided  perpendicularly  through  the  centre;  one  half  being  furnished  ynth 
a  handle  riveted  to  it  would  be  a  couvre  feu.     When  used  it  was  placed 
over  the  ashes  with  the  open  side  close  to  the  back  of  the  hearth.    (See 
Diet.  Trevoux:  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  243,  and  Shakespeare's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iv,  scene  4.) 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I.  (A.  D.  1285,)  an  act  was  passed 

'  In  Shakespeare's  play  of  Richard  III.  act  v.  scene  3,  there  is  a  refereoce  under  tbt 
name  ofa  y>ateh  to  these  candles.  They  were  marked  in  sections,  each  of  whidi  wasaos^ 
tain  time  in  borning,  and  thus  measared  the  hours  during  the  night  or  ckMidy  weate. 
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against  incendiaries,  and  nigbt  watchmen  were  ordered  to  be  appointed 
in  every  town  and  city.  In  1429  another  act  declared,  "  If  any  threaten 
by  casting  bills  to  bum  a  house,  tf  money  he  not  laid  in  a  certain  p?4ice, 
and  after  do  bum  the  house,  such  burning  shall  be  adjudged  high  trea- 
son." Beckman  says  that  regulations  respecting  fires  were  instituted  in 
Frankfort  in  1460.  In  1468  straw  thatch  was  forbidden,  and  in  1474 
shingle  roofs  were  prohibited.  The  first  general  order  respecting  fires  in 
Saxony  are  dated  1521,  those  for  Dresden  in  1529,  and  there  is  one  i:es- 
pecting  buildings  in  Augsbure,  dated  1447.  The  following  preamble  to  an 
act  passed  in  the  37th  year  oi  Henry  VIII.  by  which  those  found  guilty  of 
the  crimes  enumerated,  were  to  suffer  "  the  pains  of  death,**  is  interesting  in 
more  respects  than  one.  "  Where  divers  and  sundry  malicious  and  envi- 
ous persons,  being  men  of  evil  perverse  dispositions,  and  seduced  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  and  mindine  the  hurt,  undoing  and  impoverish- 
ment of  divers  of  the  kings  true  and  faithful  subjects,  as  enemies  to  the 
<x>mmonwealth  of  this  recJm,  and  as  no  true  and  obedient  subjects  unto 
the  kings  majesty,  of  their  malicious  and  wicked  minds,  have  of  late  in- 
vented and  practised  a  new  damnable  kind  of  vice,  displeasure  and 
damnifying  of  the  kin^s  true  subjects  and  the  commonwealth  of  this 
realm,  as  in  secret  burning  of  frames  of  timber,  prepared  and  made  by  the 
owners  thereof,  ready  to  be  set  up  and  edified  for  houses  :  cutting  out  of 
heads  and  dams  of  pools,  motes,  stews  and  several  waters :  cutting  of 
conduit-heads,  or  conduit-pipes  :  burning  of  wains  and  carts  loaden  with 
coals  or  other  goods :  burning  of  heaps  of  wood,  cut,  felled  and  prepared 
for  making  coeds  :  cutting  out  of  beasts  tongues  :  cutting  off  the  ears  of 
the  kings  subjects :  barking  of  apple  trees,  pear  trees,  and  other  fruit 
trees;  and  divers  other  like  kinds  of  miserable  offences,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  Grod  and  of  the  kings  majesty,"  &c.     (Statutes  at 

The  crime  of  arson  was  nfe  in  old  Rome,  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
mode  of  punishing  those  fimnd  guilty  of  it,  is  among  the  numerous  ancient 
customs  that  have  been  retained  by  Roman  Catholics  in  their  religious 
institutions.  The  hmica  moUsta  of  the  Romans  was  a  garment  made  of 
paper,  flax,  or  tow,  and  smeared  with  pitch,  bitumen  or  wax,  in  which 
mcendiaries  were  burnt ;  and  hence  arose  the  peculiar  dress  worn  by  the 
victims  in  those  horrible,  those  demoniacal  "  Acts  of  faith  1"  the  Aitt^o  da 
Fe^  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  inquisitions,  (to  which  the  scenes 
in  Smithfield  ana  other  parts  of  England  may  be  added,)  acts,  in  which 
the  order  of  justice  was  completely  reversed-— the  sufferers  being  the  inno- 
cents, and  the  court  and  judges  the  real  criminals. 
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Fbuhibb  iMBiinBtt  or  Uaittd  afpSeatloB— Art  ■oitiJtliiin  of  ftinfaif  tad 
p«ai|M— Two  klndi  of  pivMOTt  eagteeo— Pittoa  pretmrt  eai^  dewrfted  bf ', 
iw— AaofliT  by  WiMltii lb  Mtithro  pttmwn  e^toe>— Thaw  wadMt  ui 
m  >  — Uti  oifl— fiwioty  of opplktioM  of  >  pkioa  ud  cjrlMw— Gmmm  of  Ao  omInII 
ifBomtof  tko  iliwiiifhn  fflimm  of —kif  iMprwroawlito tho am  Ftfi— tMWhiwy 
tad  Arfcwrifhi— PniMuo  oagtaos  aight  h«robomoBtkip«tod,«adval«aMtlHnMteSriMMiBiVli 
dorivod  from  a  diMrdored  prnp-^reUflMdoo— Heros^  Fboatofai  PbitiMo  •■■•  raoHiBnMli 
noww  Gordon  oad  Itewing-rooas,  fai  hot  wtothoi^-Their  iBTonlkw  (svo  ffao  to  «  aovr  oImo  ofltfdiM. 
He  oarhMo— Pirowore  onflao  at  Chemiiics— Aaoihor  lodMlcotkw  of  ttmtmPa  ttmuhntm  gpfcj  pHf 
ofWirts. 

H  PsMSURX  KNQiNiBy  named  by  the  French  MaehiMet  dtxloime  4PaI» 
ferln  an  interesting  variety  of  hydraulic  devices  belonging  to  llie  praiaifc 
^vision  of  the  siuiject.  They  consist  of  working  cyunaers  widi  TihM 
and  pistons,  and  resemble  forcmg  pumps  in  their  constractioni  bal  £Ar 
from  them  in  their  operation ;  the  pistons  not  beinff  moved  by  any  ezle^ 
nal  force  applied  to  them  through  cranks,  levers,  occ.  but  by  tiie  irnght 
or  pressure  of  a  column  of  Mrater  acdng  directly  upon  or  against  tfasn* 
Pressure  en^nes  are  not  very  common,  because  they  axe  only  an^ 
cable  to  particular  locations — such  as  afford  a  suitable  suppH*  of  wafieinb 
the  motive  column ;  but  wherever  refuse,  impure,  salt  or  other  water  'dt 
be  obtained  from  a  sufficient  elevation,  such  water  may  be  used  to  raise  a 
quantity  of  fresh  by  these  machines. 

In  some  forms  pressure  engines  appear  rather  complicated,  but  when 
analyzed,  the  principle  of  their  action  and  mode  of  operation  will  be  fonnd 
extremely  simple  : — If  two  buckets,  partly  filled  with  water,  be  suspend- 
ed and  balanced  at  the  ends  of  a  scale  beam,  and  a  stream  be  directed  into 
one  of  them,  that  one  will  preponderate,  and  consequently  the  other  with 
its  contents  will  be  raisea,  and  to  a  height  equal  to  the  descent  of  the 
former;  but  when  it  is  required  to  raise  water  in  tlus  manner  to  an  elevi- 
don  that  exceeds  the  distance  through  which  the  descending  vessel  can 
fall ;  then  the  capacity  of  the  latter  is  enlarged,  and  it  is  suspended  nearer 
to  the  fulcrum  or  centre  on  which  the  beam  turns,  as  in  the  gaining  and 
losing  bucket,  page  66 : — It  is  virtually  the  same  principle  that  is  em- 
ployed in  pressure  engines ;  the  dftercnce  is  principally  in  the  manner  of 
penorming  the  operation.  Instead  of  vessels  suspended  as  above,  two 
solid  pistons,  moving  in  cylinders,  are  attached  by  rods  or  chains  to  the 

^  ends  of  a  beam,  or  to  the  ends  of  a  cord  passed  over  a  pulley,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  a  longer  or  heavier  column  of  water  resting  upon  one  piston 
forces  it  down,  and  thereby  raises  the  other  and  with  it  the  lighter  or 
shorter  column  reposing  upon  it 

By  referring  to  the  16th  illustration  on  page  64,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
if  a  cylinder  extended  from  B  to  the  top  of  the  cistern  Z,  and  a  hollow 
piston  like  the  upper  box  of  an  atmospheric  pump  fitted  to  work  in  it 
were  substituted  for  the  bucket  B,  the  effect  produced  would  be  much 
the  same  as  with  the  two  buckets,  for  the  same  quantity  of  water  could  be 
~  through  the  cylinder  into  die  cistern  Z,  if  allowance  were  made  ftr 
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an  increase  of  friction  in  the  passage  of  the  piston.*  And  if  another  cylin- 
der extended  from  F  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  at  O,  and  a  solid  piston  fit- 
ted to  it  were  used  instead  of  the  bucket  A,  with  a  contrivance  at  the  bot- 
tom to  allow  the  water  to  escape  ;  the  apparatus  would  then  be  a  pres- 
sure engine,  although  the  principle  of  the  motive  part  of  it  would  not  have 
been  essentially  changed.  The  cylinders  in  this  example  would  perform 
the  part  o£  the  buckets  A  B ;  they  might  be  considered  as  permanent  or 
fixed,  and  very  long  buckets  with  movable  bottoms,  i,  e,  the  jtisUms,  which 
by  ascending  and  descending  in  them  received  and  discharged  their  con- 
tents. And  as  with  the  buckets  A  and  B,  the  quantity  of  water  expended 
from  the  motive  or  descending  column  would  be  proportionate  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  other  and  the  elevation  to  which  it  was  raised.  Pressure 
engines  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  modification  of  the 
gaining  and  losing  bucket  machines,  and  as  a  combination  of  these  with 
atmospheric  and  forcing  pumps.  They  admit  of  various  forms  according 
to  the  location  in  which  they  are  used  and  the  objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  them.  As  liquids  press  equally  in  all  directions,  the*  cylinders  may  be 
placed  in  any  position — horizontal,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Sometimes  a 
pressure  engine  consists  of  a  single  cylinder  with  its  appropriate  pipes  and 
valves  like  a  double  acting  pump.  The  water  to  be  raised  enters  at  one 
side  of  the  piston,  and  the  motive  column  at  the  other ;  but  more  com- 
monly a  distinct  cylinder  and  piston  receives  the  impulse  of  the  motive 
colunm,  and  in  order  to  transmit  it  to  the  other,  the  two  pistons  are  some- 
times connected  to  the  same  rod  as  in  No.  161 — at  other  times  to  oppo- 
site ends  of  a  vibrating  beam  as  in  No.  162 — so  that  while  one  cylinder 
and  its  apparatus  act  as  a  pump  to  raise  water,  the  other  is  exclusively 
employed  to  work  it.  In  this  respect  pressure  engines  may  be  considered' 
rather  as  devices  for  communicatmg  motion  to  machines  proper  for  raising^ 
'water,  than  as  the  latter,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  as  propellers  of 
other  machines,  but  in  whatever  light  they  may  be  viewed,  they  are  too . 
interesting  to  be  omitted. 

There  are  two  kinds,  of  pressure  engines,  but  they  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  that  part  which  receives  the  impulse  of  the  motive  column 
and  transmits  it  to  the  other.  In  one,  a  solid  body  (a  piston)  is  used  for  • 
that  purpose — in  the  other,  a  volume  of  air;  but  while  a  slight  variation  is 
thus  caused  in  the  two  machines,  the  essential  features,  as  well  as  the 
moving  principle  of  both  remains  the  same.  Piston  pressure  engines  are  • 
said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  18th  century  by  M,  Hoell,  a  German  en- 
gineer.* It  is  more  probable  that  he  improved  them  only,  for  they  cer- 
tainly were  known  much  earlier :  still  it  may  be  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
their  previous  use,  and  was  led  to  their  reinvention  by  his  efforts  to  raise 
water  from  the  Hungarian  mines,  in  which  he  erected  several  pressure 
machines  on  the  principle  of  Heron's  fountain  :  the  transition  from  these 
to  the  other  was  easy  and  natural,  and  may  have  resulted  from  his  endea- 
vours to  avoid  a  defect  to  which  the  former  are  subject,  vi» :  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  air  by  the  water.  About  A.  D.  1739,  an  improved  form  of 
pressure  engines  was  devised,  and  introduced  into  some  mines  in  France 
by  Belidor,  which  he  has  described  in  his  Architecture  Hydraulique.  Some 
writers  have  considered  him  the  author  of  piston  pressure  engines,  but 

■  Pomps  in  certain  locations  are  sometimes  worked  in  that  manner :  the  pistons  or 
rods  being  loaded  with  weights  sufficient  to  depress  them,  are  raised  bj  a  bucket  of 
water  suspended  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam,  which  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  its  c 
contents  are  discharged,  like  the  bucket  A  in  No.  16,  D  m  No.  IT,  or  G  in  No.  162. 

^  *'  Machine  k  colonne  d'eau.  German  :  Wasser  Saulene.  Machine ;  invent^e  par 
M.  Hoell,  premier  Machiniste  d'L'Imp^ratrice."  Arts  et  Metiersi.  L'Art  d'ozploitor 
\m  Mines.    Folio  cd.,  Paris  1779,  page  14^.    Quarto  ed.  torn.  ZFiii,  p.  131. 
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the  honor  of  first  inventing  them  is  not,  in  f 
Hoell,  as  the  following  figure,  No.  160,  fron. 
before  either  of  those  engineers  flouriahed,  w 
Naturte  timia  teu  ttchnka  macrocotmi,  467. 
aa  an  astrologer  and  alcUymist,  and  that  of  hi 
irdities,  have  probably  caused  the 


:t,  due  to  «llier  BcUdoi  < 
1  work  pnblislicci  a  centiii 
1  ahow.  It  is  from  FluU 
'he  character  of  tbis  auiiu 
works,  which  abutind  wu 
overlooked  bjr  taodvt 


writers  on  hydrauHc  and  hydrostatic  apparatus.     Chemiatry,  bot 

not  the  only  science  that  is  indebted  to  the  shrewd  but  migtakcn  tcttM 

of  universal  panaceas  and  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

The  lower  end  of  the  pipe  B  D  having  a  valve  opening  npwariU, 
ierted  into  the  water  lo  bo   raised.     The  pipe  A  receives  the  dncn 


ing  or  motive  liquid  column,  which  in  this  c 


',  flowing  frotn  a  toum  i 


altitude.  This  [ 
may  be  at  a.  coDsidendilt!  di 
tance  from  B  D.  and  la  sn  irf; 
sentcd  in  the  origtnal  Hkuiv. 
terminates  belon'  in  a  pll,  drai 
or  low  ground,  whence  th«  v 
tcr  discharged  from  it  mny  c 
cape.  The  end  of  it  shanM  I 
lower  than  that  of  D,  and  shaul 
be  sealed  or  covered  by  nsi 


nted. 


entrance  of  air. 
tion  is  made  between  both  tha 
lupea  by  the  horizontal  dm  ( 
This  last  is  connecled  loA) 
one  of  the  apertures  of  a  tiaa 
way  cock,  ihe  upper  and  hwt 
part  of  A  being  united  In  A 
Other  two.  The  other  end  of  ( 
terminates  at  ibe  bottom  of 
workingcylinder,  which  is eliaei 
at  the  top,  by  a  short  tube  con 
municating  with  B  D,  immediaU 
ly  below  a  valve  placed  in  tin 
latter.  In  the  cylinder,  a  pistol 
(indicated  by  the  dotted  linn 
is  ntted.  It  is  described  u  : 
wooden  plug  covered  with  lei 
ther  and  loaded  with  IcaJ,  k 
s«  tti  m^ke  it  deaoeod  in  (Jm  ^ 
^  Under  by  iti  wnriit. 
To  pmt  this  machine  in  operation,  the  cylinder  and  {npe  D  m  Gnt  Hd 
-widi  water  through'  the  funnel  and  small  cock,  aftet  which  tlio  laBvi 
closed.  The  plug  of  the  three-way  cock  is  then  so  unngsd,  dnt  i»  m 
orifices  -coincide  only  with  the  upper  part  of  A,  and  wiA  C,  whoa  Ai 
pressure  of  the  column  in  A  will  force  up  the  piston,  aad  widi  k.pD4i 
water  previously  in  the  cylinder,  which  i>  th<u  ooii^>e1Iad  to  maid 
through  the  upper  valve  into  the  discharging  Mpo  B.  Wlien  Ail  )■■ 
taken  place,  the  vessel  Cr,  auspendcd  at  one  end  of  dw  nti  tkst  pHMs 
through  the  shank  of  the  plug,  has  become  filled  wi&  minr,  riiiiH  lliii— H, 
jot  iwning  from  A,  and  descending,  turn  tJu  pimg  of  dw  oook,  ■>  ■■  V 
-ciloaethe  eommnniicition  of  die  nppor  paitof  A'wi^^pf  ofd^l^ilil^ 
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tween  C  and  the  lower  pan  of  A,  upon  which  the  piston  descends  in  the 
cylinder  and  the  foul  water  in  C  cscnpeB  through  the  lower  end  of  A  and 
runs  to  waste.  By  the  time  the  piston  reaches  the  hottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  latter  is  refilled  with  water  by  the  pressure  of  Die  atmosphere,  as  in  a 
common  pump  ;  a.nd  the  contents  of  G  have  escaped  through  an  orifice 
in  its  bottom,  which  is  closed  by  a  vatve — this  valve  being  opened  by 
a  projecting  pin  upon  which  the  vessel  descended,  as  shown  in  Uie  figure. 
As  soon  as  G  is  emptied,  the  weight  ou  the  opposite  end  of  the  rod  prepon- 
derates, and  turns  the  plug  of  the  cock  into  its  former  position  ;  and  thus 
the  play  of  the  machine  is  continued  without  intermission.  The  operation 
of  filling  the  cylinder  through  the  funnel,  ia  required  only  at  the  first,  liks 
thepriming  of  a  new  pump. 

Ine  origin  of  this  machine  is  uncertain.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  invented  by  Fludd  himself,  but  is  inserted  among  otfiers,  which  he 
copied  from  older  authors ;  and  such  aa  he  examined  abroad.  As  he  tra- 
'  veled  in  Germany  and  has  described  some  of  the  hydraulic  machines 
naed  in  the  mines  there,  (see  one  figured  on  page  219,)  it  is  probalile  that 
be  derived  a.  knowledge  of  it  in  that  country.  It  possesses  considerable 
interest — it  is  xetfatting,  and  that  bya  very  simple  device — it  shows  an  old 
application  of  the  three-way  cock — it  exhibits  the  application  of  refuse  or 
putrid  water,  to  raise  fresh,  and,  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  one  re- 
cently proposed — uid  it  is  the  oldest  piston  pressure  engine  known. 

The  next  figure  from  Belidor,  shows  a  great  improvement  on  the  last, 
■D  tniich  so,  that  in  some  respects  it  may  be  considered  a  new  machine. 
A,  conveys  the   descending 
column  from  its  source  to  the 
three-way  cock  F;  to  one  of 
A    the  openings  of  which  it  is 
united.     This   cock    is  con- 
nected, at  another  opening, 
to  the  horizontal  cylinder  C, 
whose    axis    coincides    with 
that  of  a  smaller  one  D.  Both 
cylinders    are    of  the    same 
length;  and  their  pistons  are 
^  I «  u.  .Vl  attached  to  a  common  rod,  as 
^"^  ]]  t  represented.  Two  valves  are 
placed  in  the  ascending  pipe 
B — one    below,    the    other 
Ifs.1SL  PrHnmEofiMftmD  BcUdor.  A.D.  173>.         above  its  junction   with   the 
cylinder  D.     The  horizontal 
|Mpe  H  connects  B  and  D  with  the  third  opening  of  the  cock.  By  turning 
the  plugof  this  cock,  a  communication  is  opened  altemately  between  each 
cylinder  and  the  water  in  A.     Thus  when  the  water  rushes  into  C,  it 
aiivea  the  piston  before  it  to   the   extremity  of  the   cylinder,  and   conse- 
quently the  water  that  was   previously  m  D  is  forced  up  the   ascending 
pipe  B ;  then  the  communication  between  A  and  C  is  cut  ofi',  {by  turn- 
ing  the  cock)  and  that  between  A  and  D  is  opened,  when  the   piatona 
are   moved  t»ck   towards  F  by  the   pressure  of  the  column  against  the 
wnaller  piston — the  water   previously  in  C  escaping  through  an  opening 
shown  in  front  of  the  cock  and  runs  to  waste,  while  that  which  enters  D 
is  necessarily  forced  up  B  at  the  next  stroke  of  the  pistons.     The  cock 
was  opened  and  closed  by  levers,  connected  to  the  middle  of  the  piston 
,  rod,  and  was  thus  worked  by  the  machine  itself.     By  the  air  chamber, 
the  dlsehai^  from  B  is  rendered  continuous.    . 
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Suppose  the  water  in  A  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five  feet,  and  it  were  required  to  raise  a  portion  of  it  to  an  elevation  of 
seventy  feet  above  F  \  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  both  pistons  were  of 
the  same  diameter,  such  an  object  could  not  be  accomplisned  by  this  ma- 
chine— for  both  cylinders  would  virtually  be  but  one — and  so  would  the 
pistons ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  column  on  both  sides  of  the  latter  would 
be  equal.  A  column  of  water  thirty-five  feet  high  presses  on  the  base  that 
sustains  it  with  a  force  of  151bs.  on  every  superncial  inch ;  and  one  of 
seventy  feet  high,  with  a  force  of  SOlbs.  on  every  inch — hence  without  re- 
garding the  friction  to  be  overcome,  which  arises  from  the  rubbing  of  the 
pistons ;  from  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  pipes :  and  from  the  ne- 
cessary apparatus  to  render  the  machine  self-acting — it  is  obvious  in  the  case 
supposed  that  the  area  of  the  piston  in  C  must  be  more  than  double  that 
in  D,  or  no  water  could  be  discharged  through  B.  Thus  in  all  cases,  the 
relative  proportion  between  the  area  of  the  pistons,  or  diameter  of  the  cy- 
linders, must  be  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  two  columns.  When  the  descending  one  passes  through  a 
perpendicular  space,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  ascending  one,  then 
the  cylinder  of  the  latter  may  be  larger  than  that  of  the  former :  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water  in  this  case  raising  a  larger  one  :  it,  however,  descends 
like  a  small  weight  at  the  long  end  of  a  lever,  through  a  greater  space. 

In  1769  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  awarded  to  Mr.  W estgarth  a  pre- 
mium of  fifty  guineas,  for  his  invention  of  a  pressure  engine.     It  is  des- 
cribed by  the  celebrated  Smeaton,  in  vol.  v,  of  their  Transactions,  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  strokes  of  art  in  the  hydraulic  way,  that  has  appeared  since 
the  invention  of  the  fire  [steam]  engine."      Several  were  erected  bj 
Mr.  W.  in  1765,  to  raise  water  from  lead  mines  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.    They  were  simple  in  their  construction,  and  somewhat  resembld 
the  engines  of  Ncwcomcn.     They  differed  from  those  of  Belidor  in  the 
position  of  die  cylinder;  the  introduction   of  a  beam;   the  substitution  rf 
cylindrical  valves  in  the  place  of  cocks  ;  and  using  the  motive  column  to 
move  the  piston  in  one  direction  only.     The  cylinder  of  Westgarth's  en- 
gine was   placed  in  a  verfiral  position,  the   piston  rod  of  which  was  sus' 
pended  by  a  chain  from  the  arched  end  of  a  "walking"  or  vibrating  beam » 
while  the  other  end  of  the  latter,  projected  over  the  moutli  of  the  mine  of 
pit,  and  was  connected  (by  a  chain)  to  the  rod  of  an  atmosj^heric  putnp 
placed  in  the  pit.     This  rod  was  loaded  as  in  Newcomen's  engine,  so  ^ 
to  descend  by  its  weight  and  thereby  raise  the  piston  of  the  pressure  el*' 
gine  when  the  column  of  water  was  not  acting  on  the  latter.    Thus,  whe^ 
the  motive  column  of  water  was  admitted   into  the  cylinder,  the  pistc?^ 
was  depressed,  and  the  end  of  the  beam  also,  to  which  it  was  connected   ' 
consequently  the  pump  rod  and  its  sucker  were  raised,  and  witli  thet^ 
water  from  the  mine.     Then  as  soon  as  the  piston  readied  tlie  bottom  C^* 
the  cylinder,  the  motive  column  was  cut  off,  by  closing  a  valve ;  and   ^ 
passage   made   for   the  esca[)e   of  that  within  the  cylinder,  by  opening 
another — upon  which   the   loaded  pump   rod   again   preponderated — ih^ 
valve  to  admit  the  column  on  the  piston  of  the  pressure  engine  was  agaif 
opened,  and  the  operation  repeated  as  before. 

In  another  form  these  machines  have  been  adopted,  in  favorable  loca^ 
tions,  as  first  movers  of  machinery,  and  when  thus  used,  they  exhibit  ^ 
very  striking  resemblance  to  high  pressure  steam-engines.  Indeed,  th^ 
elemental  features  of  steam  and  pressure  engines  are  the  same,  and  ther 
modes  of  employing  the  motive  agents  in  both  are  identical — it  is  the  dif^ 
ferent  properties  of  the  agents  that  induces  a  slight  variation  in  the  ma- 
chines—one being  an  elastic  fluid,  the  other  a  non-elastic  liquid.  In  steam- 
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a  piston  is  alternately  pushed  up  and  down  in  ils  cylinder  by 
iiid  by  means  of  the  rod  to  which  the  piston  is  secured,  motion  is 
iomniuntcated  to  a  crank  and  fly-wheel,  and  through  these  to  the  machi- 
nery 1(1  be  propelled  :  it  is  the  same  with  pressure  engines  when  used  to 
move  other  machines,  except  that  instead  of  tlie  elastic  vapor  of  water,  a 
column  of  that  liquid  drives  the  pistons  to  and  fro,  as  will  be  perceived 
by  an  examination  of  the  following  figure. 


represents  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  water  down 

its  source  into  the  nir  cliamher  C,  from  the  lower  part  of  which  it 

9  through  a  short  tube  and  stop  cock  into  the  valve  case,  or  "side 

I      Pps"  D.     This  pipe  is  parallel  with  the  working  fcylinder  of  the  engine 

A,  and  rather  longer  :  it  commanicatos  with  A  through  two  passngea  for 
the  admission  of  the  water  to  act  upon  both  sides  of  the  piston.  The  ends 
of  D  are  closed  by  stuffing  boxes,  through  which  a  rod  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis  is  made  to  slide,  and  upon  this  rod  are  secured  two  plugs,  shown 
in  the  cut,  that  fill  the  interior  of  the  pipe  like  pbtons,  and  as  the  rod  is 
raised  or  lowered,  alternately  open  and  close  the  passages  into  the  cylin- 
der. Suppose  the  position  of  the  vanous  parts  of  the  engine  as  indicated 
in  the  figure,  and  the  stop-cock  in  the  short  tube  that  connects  the  "  side 
pipe"  to  the  air  vessel  be  opened,  the  water  would  then  nish  into  the 
npper  part  of  the  cylinder  A,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  and  by  its  statical 
pressure  force  down  the  piston  ;  while  any  water  previously  below  the 
piston  would  escape  through  the  lower  passage  into  the  side  pipe  (be- 
neath the  plug)  and  run  off  to  waste  through  the  tube  B,  marked  oy  dot- 
ted lines,  and  the  circular  orifices  of  which  are  also  figured.  When  the 
piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  rod  to  which  the  plugs 
are  attached  is  drawn  down,  so  as  to  close  tho  upper  passage  and  open 
the  lower  one,  upon  which  the  water  enters  through  the  latter  and 
drives  up  the  piston  as  before,  the  previous  contents  of  the  cylinder  being 
forced  through  the  circular  orifice  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side  pipe  into 

B.  In  this  manner  the  operation  is  continued  and  motion  imparted  to  the 
lieam,<oraak  and  fiy-wheeb    The  ^patanu  far  moving  the  rod  thst  opans 
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and  clcMCs  diepanages  into  the  cylinder  is  analogoiu  to/thit  of  •team  mt 
ffinec,  being  effected  by  an  eccentric  on  tbe  crank  shaft.  It  is  omittad 
m  the  cut»  that  the  essential  featnres  of  the  machine  might  appear  moia 
conspicuous. 

It  IS  obvious  that  engines  of  this  kind  may  be  employed  to  impart  na* 
tion  to  pumps  or  any  other  machinery.  The  intensity  of  the  fiwoe  traaas- 
mitted  by  them  depends  upon  the  perpendicular  height  pf  the  mom 
column  and  the  area  of  the  piston.  The  use  of  the  air  yessel  is,  aa  in  dba 
hydraulic  ram  and  other  machines,  to  break  the  force  of  the  bkrw  or  a» 
cussion  conseqi^ent  on  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  descending  €K)fauna  bf 
closing  the  passaffes.  Wherever  the  waste  pipe  B  can  deaoend  dkiiiv- 
five  or  thuty-siz  met,  the  en^ne  may  derive  kn  additional  power  ftsaa  M 
vacuum  thus  kept  tm  behind  the  piston,  as  in  low-presswo  sleam'-OBgiHil' 
The  application  of  this  feature  to  pressure  eneines  was  ineloded  uiii 
EnflUsn  patent  granted  to  John  Luddock  in  Februaiy  1799.  (BopoiMiq^ 
of  Arts,  vol.  xi,  psjope  73.) 

The  invention  of  pressure  eug^es  brought  to  light  a  nem  mode  of  am^ 
ploying  water  as  a  modve  agent;  and  also  the  means  of  applying  ilia 
locations  where  it  6ould  not  otherwise  be  used.    When  water  moves  aa 
under  or  overshot  wheel,  th^  machinery  to  be  propelled  must  be  plasal 
in  the  immediate  'vicinity— whence  saw,  grist,  and  fulling  mills».  Job.  an 
erected  where  the  ftlling  liquid  flows ;  and  when  steam  ia  the  moviif 
force,  the  engines  are  located  where  the  fluid.is  generated;-  but  wkkpias* 
sure  engines  -it  is  different,  for  the  motive  agent  may  be  tpken  to  the  asr 
bhine  ilself.    In  vallevs  or  low  lands,  havirie  no  natural  fill  of  water,  fan 
where  that  liouid  can  be  conveyed  in  tubes  from  a  suflBcient  olev)tfiQiir(m 
matter  how  distant  the  source  may  be,)  such  water,  by  theae  mafliiaiit 
may  be  made  to  propel  others.    And  by  means  of  them  the  small  kbs 
often  found  on  mountains,  and  water  drawn  from  the  heads  of  fiJlsiBl 
rapids,  may  furnish  power  for  numerous  operations  in  neighboring  plaina 
When  cities  are  supplied  from  elevated,  sources,  an  adaidonal  revenae 
might  be  derived  from  the  force  with  which  the  liquid  issues  from  the 
tubes  :  the  occupant  of  a  house  into  which  a  lateral  pipe  from  the  mBins 
is  conveyed,  might  connect  the  pipe  to  a  pressure  engine,  and  thereinr 
impart  motion  to  lathes,  or  printing  presses ;  raise  and  lower  goods  on  dir 
ferent  stories  ;  pi^ss  cotton,  paper,  books,  &c.  as  by  a  steam-engine.  But 
unlike  the  machine  just  named,  a  pressure  engine  is  inexpensive,  and  sioft- 
pie  in  its  construction— *it  requires  neither  chimneys,  furnaces,  nor  los<h 
of  fuel ;  neither  firemen  nor  engineers,  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  explo* 
sions.     It  may  be  placed  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  or  be  concealed  under 
a  counter  or  a  table.    It  may  be  set  in  operation  in  a  moment,  by  opening 
a  cock,  and  the  instant  the  work  is  done,  it  may  be  stopped  by  shutting 
the  same,  and  thus  prevent  the  least  waste  of  power — and  when  the  vraA 
is  accomplished,  the  water  can  be  used  for  all  ordinary  purposes  as  if  just 
drawn  from  the  mains,  for  the  eng^ine  might  be  considered  as  merely  t 
continuation  of  the  lateral  tube. 

Pressure  engines  afford  another  illustration  of  the  variety  of  purpoieB 
^to  which  a  piston  and  cylinder  may  be  applied.  These  were  probably  fint 
used  in  piston  bellows  ;  next  in  the  syringe  ;  subsequently  in  pumps  of 
every  variety ;  and  then  in  pressure  and  steam-engines.  The  moving 
piston  is  the  nucleus  or  elemental  part  that  gives  efficiency  to  them  all;  and 
the  apparatus  that  surround  it  in  some  of  them,  are  but  its  appendagei. 
To  what  extent  it  is  destined  to  be  employed  when  steam  becomes  supe^ 
seded  by  other  fluids,  time  only  can  reveal ;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  tbe 
future  by  the  past,  this*simple  device  will  perform  greator  wonders  in  tbs 
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world  than  it  has  yet  accomplished.     It  is  by  it  only  that  the  energy  of 
elastic  fluids  can  be  economically  employed. 

Those  ingenious  men  who  first  constructed  a  bellows,  a  syringe,  or  a 
pump,  little  thought  that  similar  implements  should  become  self-acting,  and 
even  be  motive  engines  to  drive  others.  What  weary  laborer  at  the 
pump  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  ever  dreamt,  while  indulging  in  those 
reveries  that  the  mind  conjures  up  to  divert  attention  from  toil  or  pain, 
that  a  machine  similar  to  the  one  upon  which  his  strength  was  expended, 
should  be  devised  to  work  without  himian  aid  : — and  that  a  modiHcation 
of  it,  excited  by  the  vapor  of  a  boiling  cauldron,  should  exert  a  force 
compared  with  which  the  power  of  the  Titans  was  impotence — a  force 
that  should  drive  fleets  of  gallies  through  a  storm — hurl  missiles  like  the 
balistse— -propel  chariots  "  without  horses" — polish  a  mirror — forge  a 
hatchet,  a  tripod  or  a  vase — and  spin  thread  and  weave  it  into  veils,  fine 
as  those  worn  by  the  vestal  virgins — and  yet  should  never  tire  /  Could 
the  imaginations  of  the  depressed  plebeians  and  slaves  of  antiquity  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  such  a  machine,  and  had  they  been  informed  that  it 
^vould  in  some  future  time,  which  the  oracles  had  not  revealed,  be  gene- 
rally employed — ^how  vehemently  would  they  have  importuned  the  gods 
to  send  it  in  their  days  !  And  why  did  they  not  (lave  it  ]  Because  the 
useful  arts  were  neglected  and  their  professors  despised — while  those 
professions  the  most  destructive  of  human  felicity  were  cultivated.  War 
^xras  accounted  honorable,  and  hence  nations  were  incessantly  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  each  other — a  military  spirit  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  it  rewarded  them'by  soaking  every  land  with  their  blood. 

The  history  of  machines  composed  of  pistons  and  cylinders  also  illus- 
trates the  process  by  which  some  simple  inventions  have  become  applied 
to  purposes,  foreign  to  those  for  which  they  were  originally  designed — 
each  application  opening  the  way  for  a  different  one.  In  this  manner  de- 
vices apparently  insignificant  have  eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  mechanical  combination  or  device,  how- 
ever useless  it  may  now  appear,  but  which  will  be  thus  brought  into  play. 
These  machines  aJso  teach  us  how  new  discoveries  are  made  in  the  arts, 
viz :  by  observing  common  results,  and  applying  the  principles  or  processes 
by  which  they  are  induced,  to  other  objects  or  designs.  Every  mechani- 
cal movement  and  manufacture — an  unsuccessful  experiment— -defects  or 
derangements  of  ordinary  machines,  &c.  are  all  practical  demonstrations 
chat  indicate  the  means  to  produce  analogous  effects,  or  to  avoid  them. 
Fulton  employed  steam-engines  to  turn  paddle  wheels — ^Eli  Whitney 
adopted  circular  saws  as  cotton  gins ;  and  both  became  benefactors  of 
their  country — a  poor  barber  in  England,  after  exer6ising  his  ingenuity 
on  the  perpetual  motion,  applied  some  of  his  devices  to  cotton  spinning, 
and  not  only  became  one  of  the  most  opulent  of  manufacturers,  but  secured 
a  place  in  the  biography  of  eminently  useful  men. 

Nearly  all  modern  improvernents  and  inventions  have  been  brought 
about  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  there  are  few  but  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  by  attention  to  e very-day  facts.  Suppose  pressure 
engines  had  not  yet  been  known :  they  might  be  developed  by  reflecting 
on  a  very  common  circumstance  connected  with  ordinary  pumps.  When 
one  of  these  no  longer  retains  water  in  the  cylinder  and  trunk,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prime  it,  by  pouring  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  the  spaoe  in 
which  the  sucker  moves :  this  water  resting  upon  the  latter  presses  it  down, 
and  consequently  raises  the  lever  or  pump  handle,  which  again  descends  as 
soon  as  the  water  escapes  below  ;  thus  illustrating  the  principle  by  which 
pressure  engines  act— the  lever  being  moved  by  the  water  insteaa  of  the 
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water  by  it.  How  many  ages  haire  elapsed,  and  hcfw  many  ifffliiow  rf 
people  have  witnessed  this  operation,  without  a  oaefiil  M^i  haTng^beoi 
derived  from  it  ]     And  without  any  one  thinkinff  that  Taloablo  leMOv  ia 


any  one  thinking 

science  might  be  learnt  from  a  disordered  pump,  dr  from  die  invgokr 
movements  of  a  pump  handle  %  Those  observing  minds,  however,  dm 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  facts — ^like  bees  incessantly  on  (he  wiif  fir 
honey-— would  not  now  suffer  even  such  an  occorrence  to  pass  nnnntinad; 
nor  would  they  hesitate  to  consider  those  unpleasant  knocks  wUA ' 
hundreds  of  people  (and  the  writer  amoxig  them)  nave  oceasionaJly-ezp^ 
rienced  from  the  unexpected  descent  ot  a  heavy  pump  handle  on  diflr 
persons,  and  in  some  instances  more  unpleasant  ones  from  its  snddaa  w 
cent — as  admonitions  to  turn  the  experiment  to  advantage.  The  nmb 
rise  of  water  which  his  body  displaced  in  a  bathing  tab,  was  seiiad  lit 
twinkling  by  the  mathematician  of  Syracuse  to  solve  a  new  and  diSoril 
problem  ;  yet  the  same  thing  had  been  previously  witnessed  for  thoosndi 
of  years,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  applying  the  result  to  any  Mch 
purpose. 

It  perhaps  may  be  a  question  whether  the  machines  already  descAsl 
in  this  chapter  were  known  to  the  engineers  of  antiquity,  but  there  is  m 
room  to  doubt  their  Gicquaintance  with  another  variety  of  pressure  enginsi^ 
since  we  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Spiritalia  of  Hmi^ 
whose  name  they  still  bear.  It  is  obvious  that  a  liquid  may  be  forced  ott 
of  a  vessel  by  pressing  into  the  latter  any  other  substance,  no  matter  vfatt 
the  nature  of  it  may  be,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  liquid  or  a€rifbrm:  tki% 
the  solid  plunger  or  piston  of  a  pump  does  not  more  effectually  expel  thi 
contents  of  tho  cylinder  in  which  it  moves,  than  the  elastic  fluid  in  a  sodi 
fountain  drives  out  the  aerated  water ;  hence,  if  air  be  urged  by  die  pn»> 
sure  of  a  liquid  column,  or  by  any  other  force,  to  occupy  the  interior  oft 
vessel  containing  water,  the  liquid  may  be  raised  through  a  tube  'to  SB 
elevation  equal  to  the  force  that  moves  it ;  the  air  in  this  case  perfomuiif 
the  part  of  pistons  in  the  pressure  en^nes  already  described  ;  and  its  ef- 
fects arc  greater  than  can  be  produced  by  solid  pistons,  for  the  friction  of 
these  consumes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  motive  force,  so  that  a  co- 
lumn of  water  raised  by  them  can  never  equal  the  one  that  raises  it; 
whereas  air,  from  its  extreme  mobility,  receives  and  transmits  the  monMn- 
tum  of  the  motive  column  undiminished  to  the  other. 

The  fountain  of  Heron  is  the  oldest  pressure  engine  known,  and  in  it  t 
volume  of  air  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  piston.  It  is  nfSL  certain  thtt  it 
was  invented  by  him,  for  it  may  have  been  an  old  device  in  his  tiine, 
and  one  which  he  thought  worthy  of  preservation,  or  of  being  made  more 
extensively  known,  and  therefore  inserted  an  account  of  it  in  his  book 
See  No.  163.  The  two  vessels  A  B,  of  any  shape,  are  made  air  ti^ 
The  top  of  the  upper  one  is  formed  into  a  dish  or  basin ;  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  jet  pipe  is  inserted,  its  lower  end  extending  to  near  the  bottom 
of  A:  a  pipe  C,  whose  upper  orifice  is  soldered  to  the  basin  extends 
down  to  near  the  bottom  or  the  lower  vessel,  either  passing  through  4e 
top  of  B,  as  in  the  figure,  or  inserted  at  the  side.  Another  pipe  D  is  con- 
nected to  the  top  of  B,  and  continued  to  the  upper  part  of  A.  Th»  pipe 
conducts  the  air  from  B  to  A.  Now  suppose  the  vessel  A  filled  wiA 
water,  through  an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  then 
closed ;  the  object  is  to  make  this  water  ascend  through  the  jet,  and  k  k 
accomplished  thus : — water  is  poured  into  the  basin,  and  of  course  H  nm 
down  tho  pipe  C  into  B  ;  and  as  it  rises  in  the  latter,  the  air  within  is  lie- 
cessanly  compressed,  and  having  no  way  to  escape  but  up  the  pipe  D,'tt 
ascends  into  the  upper  part  of  A,  where  being  pressed  on  the  snr&fle  of 
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the  water,  the  latter  U  compelled  to  ascend  through  the  jet  pipe,  as  shown 
in  the  cut.  The  water  thus  forced  out,  falls  back  into  the  basin,  and  run- 
ning down  C  into  B  continues  the  play  of  the  machine,  until  all  the  water 

in  A  is  expended.  The  elevation  to  which  water  in  A  can 
be  thus  raised  through  a  tube,  will  be  equal  to  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  the  two  orifices  of  C.  To  per- 
sons who  are  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  these  foun- 
tains, the  water  in  the  basin  appears  to  descend,  and  to 
rise  again  through  the  jet.  Such  is  not  the  fact;  were  it  so, 
this  machine  would  be  a  perpetual  motion,  or  something 
very  like  one.  Some  persons  beguiled  by  the  apparent 
possibility  of  inducing  it  to  ascend,  have  attempted  tne  so- 
lution of  that  problem  by  a  similar  apparatus.  We  may 
as  well  confess  that  in  our  youth  we  were  of  the  number. 
The  younger  Pliny  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake  respecting  a  fountain  belonging  to  his  country  seat. 
Portable  fountains  of  this  kind  might  be  adopted  as  ap- 
propriate appendages  to  flower  gardens,  and  even  drawinfi^ 
rooms.  The  pipes  might  be  concealed  within,  or  modeled 
into  a  handsome  column,  whose  pedestal  formed  the  lower 
vessel,  while  the  upper  end  assumed  the  figure  of  a  vase. 
Such  an  addition  to  the  furniture  of  an  apartment  would 
be  a  useful  acquisition  at  those  seasons  when  the  atmos- 
phere, glowing  like  the  air  of  an  oven,  scorches  our  bodies 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  we  gasp  in  vain  for  the 
cooling  breeze  :  at  such  times  a  minute  stream  of  water 
spouting  and  sparkling  in  a  room  would  soon  allay  the 
heat  and  invigorate  our  drooping  spirits — imparting  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  autumn  amid  the  burning  heats  of 
summer;;  and  if  the  liquid  were  perfumed  with  attar  of  roses, 
or  oil  of  lavender,  we  might  realize  the  most  innocent  and 
delicious  of  oriental  luxuries.  The  play  of  such  a  fountain 
might  be  continued  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  for  the  size  of  the 
stream  need  hardly  exceed  that  of  a  thread,  and  by  a  slight  modification, 
the  jet  could  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  upper  vessel  was  emptied,  by 
simply  inverting  the  macliine  :  or,  the  whole  might  be  arranged  without, 
except  the  ajutage  and  the  vase  in  which  the  jet  played.  (See  remarks 
on  fountains  in  the  fifth  book.) 

This  fountain  has  been  named  a  toy^  but  it  is  by  such  toys  that  impor- 
tant discoveries  have  been  made  in  every  age.  It  is  clearly  no  rude  or 
imperfect  device  :  not  a  first  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  the  evi- 
dence of  a  matured  machine,  and  of  being  the  result  of  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  upon  which  its  action  depends.  Unlike  older 
hydraulic  machines,  it  requires  no  distinct  vessel  within  which  to  raise  a 
a  liquid ;  nor  does  it  resemble  pumps,  since  neither  cylinders,  suckers, 
valves  or  levers  are  required,  nor  any  external  force  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
Its  invention  may  be  considered  as  having  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  machines  for  raising  water,  for  it  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  modifications,  and  of  being  applied  to  a  great  number  of  pur- 
poses. To  understand  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  columns  is  immaterial :  they  may  be  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other,  or  they  may  be  nearly  together.  The  one  that 
raises  the  other  may  be  above,  below,  or  on  a  level  with  the  latter ;  both 
may  be  conveyed  in  pipes  alons^  or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
in  any  direction :  the  only  condition  required  is,  that  the  perpendicular 
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diitiaca  hubnait  die  upper  uad  lower  orifioM  af  lim  pipe  m  4IBA  ^ 
modTa  coI^Mh  Bam,  ahul  be  eqiul^  div  ibro*  mqinmd'tD  mm  tfo  ollMr 
to  Ibe  propoaed  elvntioit.  '    i        * 

A  prauurs  engine  on  die  piincipla  of  Heron'i  finmtua,  ei»elMd  bv  IL 
Hoelfin  1755,  to  niM  wkter  Irom  one  of  the  bdums  in  ^ngery.  hw liie^ 
jbeen  eelebtUed.    In  the  vidnitf  of  mm  of  die  ihaib  rt  Aumuiu,  ihete-M 
M,  hill  upon  whieh  i*  a  ■gnng  of  \raMr,_one  hundred  ud  Ibrtf  frat  ebcMkV 
die  mondi  of  die  ahaft.  Thia  qningfiirniihea  mote -water  then  thatwUk^ 
nasi  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  whieh  ii  one  hundred  and  fear  ftatbeU^ 
the  mouth  of  the  iheft.    The  water  in  (he  nuBe  ia  raiaed  bjr  meana  of  th«  , 
on  die  hill  bj  as  appamtna  timilar  to  the  one  flgnted  in  .die  ^''■■■i'l^  onL 
ir  veaael  M^bet  and  aiialflu^  fire  fiat 


^  A  repreaenta  a  Wong  001 
diameter,  and  two  inooea  t 


A  large  ooA  marked  S  ip  inamad  Mr 

the  botuan,-and  a  amaller  eoa  9  naar  d»  Mi 

From  thia  veaael  a  [npe  D,  two  inAaa  jbifc 

meter,  leaehea  down  and  ia  eonaij|ril-ia 

d»  top  of  the  veaael  B  at  die  ^mttoBtflba 

ihaft.    Thia  veaael  ia  ■raaUar  than  A*  «M|# 

one,  being  cue  feet  and  a  half  high,  finr  Ml 

diameter,  and  two  inohea  thick,  «id  eC  ttia 

aame  maMrial  aa  the  other.    A  pipe  <S,  Aar 

inchea  diaimeter,  riaea  from  near  ua  botUB 

of  B  to  die  aur&oe  of  the  ground,  wbm  it 

diachargea  die  water.     The  pipe  C  aoatt^^ 

the  water  from  the  qunug  on  tbb  Ull ;  k  1^ 

also  four  inchea  ^ametar,  and  deaeanda  ||k  /, 

near  the  bottom  of  A     It  ia  fnrmahed  wiAui^ 

cock  1.     Water  ia  admittB^into  B  throoaka' 

cock  4,  or  a  valve  opemng  inwaida,  -vmA 

closes  wben  B  is  511ea.  The  vessel  A  is  lap- 

posed  to  be  empty,  or  rather  filled  with  ur. 

and  its  two  cocks  shuL     The  cock  1  is  then 

opened,  when  the  water  ruahing  into  A  coo- 

denaes   the  ^r    within   it  and   the    pipe  Dr 

and    this    air    pressing  on    the  water   in  &r 

forces  it  up  the  pipe  E.     Ab  soon  aa  it  cease' 

to  flow  through  E,  the  cock  1  is  shut  and  9 

and  3  are  opened,  when  the  water  in  A  i^ 

discharged  at  3.     The  cock  or  valve  at  tb^' 

bottom  of  B  ia  opened,  and  the  water  enteiin^f 

drives  the  air  up  D  into  A  where  it  eacape^ 

at  2.     The  operation  is  then  repealed  as  belore. 

If,  when  water  ceases  to  run  at  £,  the  cock  2  be  opened,  both  wateV 
and  air  rush  out  of  it  together,  and  with  such  violence  that  the  liqnid  ia^ 
by  the  generation  of  cold  consequent  on  the  sudden  expansion  of  die  coD' 
densed  air,  converted  into  hail  or  pellets  of  ice.     This  fact  ia  generally 
shown  to  strangers,  who  are  usually  invited  to  hold  their  haU  in  front  of  the- 
cock  eo  as  to  receive  the  blast ;  when  the  hail  issues  with  such  violence, 
as  frequently  to   pierce   the  hats,  like  pistol  bullets.     This  mode  of  pro- 
ducing ice  was  known  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  who  refers  to  it  in  the 
eighteenth  proposition  of  hisCentury  of  Inventions,  relating  to  an  "  anifi- 
ciu   fountain,   holding  great  quantity  of  water,  aiid  of  force  ti^eUnt   to 
moke  snow,  ice,  and  thunder."    Some  additions  to  the  machine  ai  Chem- 
nitz, by  which  it  might  be  rendered  self-acting,  were  proposed  in  1796. 
They  consisted  of  small  vessels  suspended  from  levers  that  were  aecnred 
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inks  of  ihe  cockfl,  which  they  opened  and  shut  in  the  lalne  man- 
lOwn  in  No.  160.  A  aimilar  contrivance  may  be  seen  iir  several 
in — it  is  in  the  Splrilalia:   Decaus,  Fludd,  Moxon  and  Swiwer 

rven  fiffures  of  It.  The  quantity  of  water-  raised  from  the  shaft 
with  that  expended  from  the  spring  was  as  42  to  100. 
angin^  a  series  of  vessels  above  each  other  and  connecdng  thetQ 
as  in  No.  163,  water  may  be  raised  to  almost  any  height,  in  lo- 
tat  have  the  advantage  of  a  small  fall.  The  distance  between 
Is  not  exceeding  the  perpendicular  descent  of  the  motive  column. 
It  is  made  to  transniit  its  force  to  each  vessel  in  succession — forc- 
onientB  of  one  into  the  next  above,  and  so  on.  Such  a  machine 
■ting  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  Heron's 
nay  bo  applied,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  is  of  liltle  value.  It 
nplcx  (if  made  self-acting)  and  too  expensive  for  common  use  ; 
(bx  inferior  to  the  water  ram.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
iytolagia,  to  which  modern  writers  generally  refer,  but  it  is  an 
(  It  is  figured  by  Moxon  in  hia  "  Mecnanick  Powers,"  Loo.  1696, 
^tioned  by  older  authors.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
untain  of  Heron,  as  found  in  the  Spiritalia  and  the  works  of  most 
n  hydraulics. 

the  most  novel  and  interesting  modification  of  Heron's  fountain 
^d  in  the  year  1746  by  H.  A.  Wh-tz,  a  Swiss  pewierer  or  tin- 
rker  of  Zurich.  It  is  sometimes  named  a  spiral  pump,  and  was 
fnise  water  for  a  dve  house  in  the  vicinity  of  that  cily.  Wliai  ilie 
moes  were  that  led  WirtK  to  its  invention  we  are  not  informed — 
it  was  suggested  by  some  incident,  or  was  the  result  of  reasoning 
t  is  represented  in  the  illustrations  Nos.  165  and  166,  the  first 
ection  and  the  latter  an  external  view. 
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H&    SMtlonorwinx'iFump.  Ko.  Its.    ViawsrWlcu^ 

a  machine  consists  either  of  a  helical  or  a  spiral 
is  coiled  round  in  one  plane  asABCDEFin 
t  is  arranged  round  the  circumference  of  a  cone  or  cylinder,  and 
imbles  the  worm  of  n  still.     The  interior  en  J  at  G  is  uniled  by 
^t  joint  to  the  ascending  pipe  H.     See  Nr>.  166.     The  open  end 
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of  t!te  oil  ia  etiUrged  so  aa  to  form  a,  scoop.     Wten   the   murliine,  im- 
mersed ill  water  as   reprosenled,  ia  turned  in  the  direction  of  llie  arrow, 
the  wilier  in  the  scoop,  bb  the  latter  emerges,  passes  along  the  pipe  driv- 
ing the  air  before  it  into  G  H,  where  it  BBCapes.     At  the  next  revoludon 
both  air  and  water  enter  the  scoop ;  the  water  is  driven  along  liie  lube  u 
before,  but  ia  separated  from  the  first  portion  by  a  column  of  air  of  nearly 
equal  length.     By  continuing  the  motion  of  the  machine  another  poniw  _ 
of  water  and  another  of  air  will  be  introduced.  The  body  of  water  in  ea^  V 
coil  win  have  both   its  ends  horizontal,  and   the  iticluded  sir  will  beof 
about   its   natural   density;   but  as  the  diameters  of  the  coita  diminish  to- 
wards the  centre,  the  column  of  waler  which  occupied  a  semicircle  in  ihe 
outer  coil,  wiU  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  inner  ones  as  they  approacli      I 
the  centre  Q,  till  there  will  be  a,  certain  coil,  of  which  it  will  occupy  i      ' 
complete  turn.     Hence  il  will  occupy  more  than  the  entire  space  wiliiiii 
this  coil,  and   conse<]uently  the  water  will   ma  back  over  the  top  of  ike     i 
succeeding  coil,  into  the   right  hand  side  of  the  next  one  and  push  tbe 
water  within  it  backwards  and  raise  the  other  end.    As  »oon  aa  the  waler 
rises   in   the   pipe  G  H,  the  escape  of  air   is  prevented  when   the  scoop 
lakes  in  its  nest  quantity  of  water.  Here,  then,  are  two  columns  of  wsiw     i 
acting  against  each  other  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  the  intervening  a>-     I 
lumn  of  air.     They  must  compress  the  air  between  them,  and  the  vralei     ' 
and  air  columns  will  now  be  unequal,    This  will  have  a  general  lendencj 
to  keep  the  whole  water  back  and  caus6  it  to  l)c  higher  on  the  left  or  ris- 
ing side  of  each  coil,  than  on  the  other.    The  excess  of  height  will  bejiut 
such  as  produces  the  compression  of  the  air  between  that  and  the  prem-     i 
»^  column  of  water.      This  will  go  on  increasing  as  the  water  mouttsiB     ' 
HT     Now  at  whatever  height  the  water  in  H  may  be,  it  ia   evident  tliit   ' ' 
the  air  in  the  small  column  next  to  it  will  always  be  compressed  wiiKAB    ' 
weight  of  the  waler  in  H — an  equal   force   must  therefore  bo  exerted  by 
the  water  in  the  coiia  to  support  the  cobimn  in  H.      This  farce  is  the  lam    1 
of  all  the  differences  between  the  elevation  of  die  inner  ends  of  the  water 
in  each  coil  above  the  outer  ends ;  and  the  height  to  which  the  wsMt  wffl 
rise  in  H  will  be  jusl  equal  to  this  sum.     Dr.  Gregory  observe!  thit  th> 
principles  on  which  the  theory  of  this  machine  depends  are  confeMedlj 
mtHcate ;  but  when  judiciously  constructed,  il  is  very  powerfiil  and  cSm-     ' 
Uve  in  its  operation.      It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  the  helical  ar 
spiral  form  is  best.     Some  of  these  maohines  were  erected  in  FloMBoe  h 
1778.    In  1784,  one  was  made  at  Archangelsky,  that  raised  a  faogldMldt'  ' 
water  in  a  minute  to  an  elevatkni  of  Mventy-four  feet,  and  dirough  ft  f^ 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.     See  Gregory's  Mechanics,  v«A  iL 

It  perhaps  may  facilitate  an  understanding  of  this  curioua  nrachiite,  bj 
remarking  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  column  of  water  inonetideK 
«u;h  coil  IB  proportwned  to  its  length,  and  that  this  pressure  it  tranaut' 
taii,  through  the  column  ofair  between  them,  to  that  of  the  next:  thecMR- 
blneA  force  of  both  is  ihefi  made  to  act,  by  the  revolution  of  die  mbe* 
upon  the  third  column,  and  so  on,  till  the  accumulated  force  of  then  lU 
U  oonmiunic&ted  to  the  water  in  H ;  and  hence  the  elevation  to  wtiA 
water  can  be  thus  raised,  cin  never  exceed  the  sum  of  the  altitndesofi^ 
liquid  colomns  in  the  coils. 
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MACHINES  FOR  RAISING  WATER,  (CHIEFLY  OF  MODERN  ORIGIN) 
INCLUDING  EARLY  APPLICATIONS  OF  STEAM  FOR 

THAT  PURPOSE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

DsnCKi  of  the  lower  anlmali    Some  animals  aware  that  force  ia  inereaaod  hj  the  tpace  throofb 
rUeh  a  body  more*— Birds  drop  shell  fish  fW>m  great  elerations  to  break  the  shells— Death  of  JEschylva 
Its  between  the  males  of  sheep  and  goats— Military  ram  of  the  ancients— -Water  rsws    Waree 
itUB  aeqnired  by  mnniag  water^Ezamples— Whitehnrst's  machine— Hydraulic  ram  of  Mont- 
I  bydraaliqae"  and  its  modificationSi 


Or  the  machines  appropriated  to  the  fourth  division  of  this  work,  (see 
Mige  8,)  ccntrifagal  pumps  and  a  few  others  have  already  been  described. 
tliere  remain  to  be  noticed,  the  water  ram,  canne  hydraulique,  and  de- 
pises  for  raising  water  by  means  of  steam  and  other  elastic  fluids. 

If  the  various  operations  of  the  lower  animals  were  investigated,  a  thoti- 
•nd  devices  that  are  practised  by  man  would  be  met  with,  and  probably 
k  thousand  more  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing.  Even  the  means  by  which 
hey  defend  themselves  and  secure  their  food  or  their  prey,  are  calculated 
t>  impart  useful  information.  Some  live  by  stratagem,  laying  concealed 
ill  their  unsuspecting  victims  approach  widiin  reach— others  dig  pitfalls 
9  entrap  them ;  and  others  again  fabricate  nets  to  entangle  them,  and 
oat  the  threads  with  a  glutinous  substance  resembling  the  birdlime  of  the 
bw^ler.  Some  species  distill  poison  and  slay  their  victims  by  infusing  it 
uto  their  blood ;  while  others,  relying  on  their  muscular  ener^,  suffocate 
beir  prey  in  their  embraces  and  crush  both  body,  and  bones  mto  a  pulpy 
tass.  The  tortoise  draws  himself  into  his  shell  as  into  a  fortress  and  bias 
efiance  to  his  foes ;  and  the  porcupine  erects  around  his  body  an  array  of 
•yonets  from  which  his  enemies  retire  with  dread.  The  strength  of  the 
K,  the  buffalo  and  rhinoceros  is  in  their  necks,  and  which  they  apply 
rith  resistless  force  to  gore  and  toss  their  enemies.  The  elephant  by  his 
reight  treads  his  foes  to  death ;  and  the  horse  b}:  a  kick  inflicts  a  wound 
hat  is  often  as  fatal  as  the  bullet  of  a  rifle  ;  the  space  through  which  his 
bot  posses,  adding  force  to  the  blow. 

There  are  numerous  proofs  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  being  aware 
hat  the  momentum  of  a  moving  body  is  increased  by  the  space  through 
irhich  it  falls.  Of  several  species  of  birds  which  feed  on  shell  fish,  some, 
Krhen  unable  to  crush  the  shells  with  their  bills,  carry  them  up  in  the 
wr,  and  let  them  drop  that  they  may  be  broken  by  the  fall.  (The  Athe- 
[iian  poet  JEschylus,  it  is  said,  was  killed  by  a  tortoise  that  an  eagle  drop- 
ped upon  his  bald  head,  which  the  bird,  it  is  supposed,  miftook  for  a  stone.) 
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When  the  males  of  sheep  or  goats  prepare  to  hutt,  they  always  recede 
backwards  to  some  distance  ;  and  then  rushing  impetuously  forward,  (ac- 
cumulating force  as  they  go,)  bring  their  foreheads  in  contact  with  a  shock 
that  sometimes  proves  tatal  to  both.  The  ancients,  perhaps,  from  witness 
ing  the  battles  of  these  animals,  constructed  military  engines  to  act  on  the 
same  principle.  A  ponderous  beam  was  suspended  at  the  middle  by  chains, 
and  one  end  impelled,  by  tlie  united  efforts  of  a  number  of  men  at  the  op- 
posite end,  against  walls  which  it  demolished  with  slow  but  sure  effecL 
The  battering  end  was  generally,  and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  uni- 
formly, protected  by  an  iron  or  bronze  cap  in  the  form  of  a  ram*8  head ; 
and  the  entire  instrument  was  named  after  that  animal.  It  was  the  moit 
destructive  of  all  their  war  machinery — no  building,  however  solid,  coold 
long  withstand  its  attacks.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Anthony,  mentions  one 
eighty  feet  in  length. 

The  action  of  the  ram  is  familiar  to  most  people,  but  it  may  not  be 
known  to  all  that  similar  results  might  be  produced  by  a  liquid  as  by  a  solid 
— that  a  long  column  of  water  moving  with  great  velocity  might  be  made 
equally  destructive  as  a  boam  of  wood  or  iron — ^yet  so  it  is.  Waves  of  the 
sea  act  as  water-rams  against  rocks  or  other  barriers  that  impede  their 
progress,  and  when  their  force  is  increased  by  storms  of  wind,  the  most 
'solid  structures  give  way  before  them.  The  old  lighthouse  on  the  Eddy- 
stone  rocks  was  thus  battered  down  during  a  storm  in  1703,  when  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Winstanlcy,  and  all  his  people,  perished. 

The  increased  force  that  water  acquires  when  its  motion  is  accelerated, 
might  be  shown  by  a  thousand  examples :  a  bank  or  trough  that  easily 
retains  it  when  at  rest,  or  when  slightly  moved,  is  often  insufficient  when 
its  velocity  is  greatly  increased.  When  the  deep  lock  of  a  canal  is  opened 
to  transfer  a  boat  or  a  ship  to  a  lower  level,  the  water  is  permitted  to  de- 
scend by  slow  degrees :  were  the  gates  opened  at  once,  the  rushing  mass 
would  sweep  the  gates  below  before  it,  or  tlie  greater  portion  would  be 
c.'irried  in  the  surge  (juite  over  thcin — and  perhaps  the  vessel  also.  A 
sluggish  stream  drops  almost  perpendicularly  over  a  precipice,  but  thcmo- 
raontum  of  a  rapid  one  shoots  it  over,  and  leaves,  as  at  Niagara,  a  wide 
space  between.  It  is  the  same  with  a  stream  issuing  from  a  horizontal 
tube — if  the  liquid  pass  slowly  through,  it  falls  inertly  at  the  orifice,  but 
if  its  velocity  be  considerable,  the  jet  is  carried  to  a  distance  ere  it  touches 
the  ground.  The  level  of  a  great  part  of  Holland  is  below  the  suriace  of 
the  sea,  and  the  dykes  are  in  some  parts  thirty  feet  high :  whenever  a 
leak  occurs,  the  greatest  efforts  are  made  to  repair  it  immediately,  and  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  aperture  keeps  enlarging  and  the  liquid  mass 
behind  is  put  in  motion  towards  it;  thus  the  pressure  is  increased  and, 
if  the  leak  be  not  stopped,  keeps  increasing  till  it  bears  with  irresistable 
force  all  obstructions  away.  A  fatal  example  is  recorded  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Holland  : — an  ignorant  burgher,  near  Dort,  to  be  revenged  on 
a  neighljour,  dug  a  hole  through  the  dyke  opposite  the  house  of  the  latter, 
intending  to  close  it  after  his  neighbor's  property  had  been  destroyed ; 
but  the  water  rushed  through  with  an  accelerating  force,  till  all  resistance 
was  vain,  and  the  whole  country  became  deluged.  The  ancients  were 
well  aware  of  this  accumulation  of  force  in  running  waters.  Allusions 
to  it  are  very  common  among  the  oldest  writers,  and  various  maxims  cf 
life  were  drawn  from  it.  The  beginning  of  strife,  says  Solomon,  "  is  as 
when  one  letteth  out  water*' — the  "  breach  of  w^aters" — "  breaking  forth 
of  waters" — "rushing  of  mighty  waters,"  &c.  are  frequently  mentioned,  to 
indicate  the  irresistable  influence  of  desolating  evils  when  once  admitted. 

That  the  force  which  a  running  stream  thus  acquires  may  be  made  to 
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drive  a  portion  of  the  liquid  far  above  the  source  whence  it  flows,  is  obvi- 
ous from  several  operations  in  nature.  During  a  storm  of  wind,  long 
swelling  waves  in  the  open  sea  alternately  rise  and  fall,  without  the  crests 
or  tops  of  any  being  elevated  much  above  those  of  the.  rest ;  but  when 
they  meet  from  opposite  directions,  or  when  their  progpress  is  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  bow  of  a  ship,  by  rocks,  or  other  oostacles,  part  of  the 
\  ^^ter  is  driven  to  great  elevations.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  at  the 
1^.  Eiddystone  rocks — the  heavy  swells  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  from  the 
Atlantic,  roll  in  and  break  with  inconceivable  fury  upon  them,  so  that  vo- 
lumes of  water  are  thrown  up  with  terrific  violence,  and  the  celebrated 
light-house  sometimes  appears  from  this  cause  like  the  pipe  of  a  fountain 
enclosed  in  a  stupendous ^V/  d^eau.  The  light  room  in  Uie  old  light-house 
vras  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  was  often  buried  in  the  waves,  so  im- 
mense were  the  volumes  of  water  thrown  over  it. 

The  hydraulic  ram  raises  water  on  precisely  the  same  principle :  a 
quantity  of  the  liquid  is  set  in  motion  through  an  inclined  tube,  and  its  es- 
cape from  the  lower  orifice  is  made  suddenly  to  cease,  when  the  momen- 
tum of  tlie  moving  mass  drives  up,  like  the  waves,  a  portion  of  its  own 
volume  to  an  elevation  much  higher  than  that  from  which  it  descended. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  experiment  familiar  to  most  people.  Sup- 
pose the  lower  orifice  of  a  tube  (whose  upper  one  is  connected  to  a  reser- 
voir of  water)  be  closed  with  the  finger,  and  a  very  minute  stream  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  it  in  an  upward  direction — the  tiny  jet  would  rise 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  reservoir ;  it  could  not,  of  course,  ascend 
higher — ^but  if  the  finger  were  then  moved  to  one  side  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  escape  till  the  whole  contents  of  the  tube  were  rapidly  moving  to  the 
exit,  and  the  orifice  then  at  once  contracted  or  closed  as  before,  the  jet 
would  dart  far  above  the  reservoir;  for  in  addition  to  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure which  drove  it  up  in  the  first  instance,  there  would  be  a  new  force 
acting  upon  it,  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  water.  As  in  the  case  of 
a  hammer  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  when  it  rests  on  the  anvil  it  exerts  a 
"•r-pressurc  on  the  latter  with  a  force  due  to  its  weight  only,  but  when  put 
va  motion  by  the  hand  of  the  smith,  it  descends  with  a  force  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  pressure  of  perhaps  a  ton. 

Every  person  accustomed  to  draw  water  from  pipes  that  are  supplied 
from  very  elevated  sources,  must  have  observed,  when  the  cocks  or  dis- 
charging orifices  are  suddenly  closed,  a  jar  or  tremor  communicated  to  the 
pipes,  and  a  snapping  sound  like  that  from  smart  blows  of  a  hanmier.  These 
effects  are  produced  by  blows  which  the  ends  of  the  pipes  receive  from 
the  water;  the  liquid  particles  in  contact  with  the  plug  of  a  cock,  when  it 
is  turned  to  stop  the  discharge,  being  forcibly  driven  up  against  it  by  those 
constituting  the  moving  mass  behind.  The  philosophical  instrument  named 
a  vxUer  hammer  illustrates  this  fact.  The  efiect  is  much  the  same  as  if  a 
solid  rod  moved  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  water  through  the  tube 
until  its  progress  was  stopped  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  its  mo- 
mentum would  be  concentrated  on  that  point  of  the  pipe  against  which  it 
struck,  whereas  with  the  liquid  rod  the  momentum  would  be  communi- 
cated equally  to,  and  might  be  transmitted  from  any  part  of,  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube ;  hence  it  often  occurs  that  the  ends  of  such  pipes,  when  made 
of  lead,  are  swelled  greatly  beyond  their  original  dimensions.  We  have 
seen  some  {  of  an  inch  bore,  become  enlarged  to  1 J  inches  before  they  were 
ruptured.  At  a  hospital  in  Bristol,  England,  a  plumber  was  employed 
to  convey  water  through  a  leaden  pipe  from  a  cistern  in  one  of  the  upper 
stories  to  the  kitchen  below,  and  it  nappened  that  the  lower  end  ot  the 
tube  was  burst  nearly  every  time  the  cock  was  used.    After  several  at- 
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tempu  to  remedy  the  evil,  it  was  determined  to  solder  on*  end  of  ainullet 
pipe  immedisicly  behind  the  cock,  and  to  carry  the  other  etid  to  u  hi{^ 
a  level  as  the  watur  in  tlie  cistern;  and  now  it  was  found  that  oa  shutting 
the  cock  the  pipe  did  not  burst  as  before,  but  a  jet  of  considerable  hei^t 
was  forced  from  the  upper  end  of  this  new  pipe  :  it  therefore  became  ne- 
cessary to  increase  its  height  to  prevent  water  escaping  from  it — npon 


which  it  was  conUnned  to  the  top  of  the  hospital,  being  twice  the  hei^t 
lupplying-  cistern,  but  where  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who 
tea   the  work,  some  water   still   issued  :  a  cislcm  was   ihcrefora 


placed  to  receive  tliia  water,  which  was  fiiund  very  c 
waa  thus  misL-d  to  the  highest  floors  of  the  building  without  any  extn 
labor.  Here  circumstances  led  the  workmen  to  tho  construcUon  of  a  watw- 
ram  widiout  knowing  that  such  a  machine  had  been  previously  devised. 
The  Rrst  person  who  is  known  to  have  raised  water  by  a  ram,  designed 
for  the  purpose  was,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  a  watchmaker  of  Derby,  in  England 
He  erected  a  machine  similar  to  the  one  represented  by  the  next  Bgnn. 
in  1772.  A  description  of  it  was  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Royal  Sooe^, 
and  published  in  voL  Iv,  of  their  Transactions. 


\o.1C7.    Whitehunl't  Wilri.Ru. 

A,  represents  llin  spring  or  reservoir,  the  surfiieo  of  the  water  in  wliict 

was  of  about  the  same   level  as  llm  bcittoin  of  tlic  cistern  li.     The  main 

iiipe  from  A  to  the  tuck  at  the  end  of  C,  was  nearly  six  hundred  fift  in 
ength,  and  oiio  and  a  half  inches  bore.  The  ci>ck  was  sixteen  feet  In-low 
A,  and  furnished  wiiter  for  the  kiichitn  offices,  &c.  When  it  was  opened 
the  liiguid  column  in  A  C  was  put  in  m'llton,  uitd  accguired  a  velocity  dut' 
tott  fall  of  sixteen  feet;  and  as  soon  ns  thi-  cnck  was  shut,  the  nirimcnlmn 
of  this  long  column  opened  the  valve,  upon  which  part  of  the  water  riwhtd 
into  the  air-vessel  anil  up  the  vertical  pi]ic  into  B.  This  effect  took  plscf 
every  time  rhe  cock  was  used,  and  lis  water  was  drawn  from  it  at  short 
intervals  for  houaeholil  purposes,  "  from  nuiniiiig  till  night — all  the  day* 
in  the  year,"  an  abundance  was  raised  into  B,  without  any  exertion  or 
expense. 

Such  was  the  first  water-ram.  As  (in  original  device,  it  is  highly  honor 
able  to  the  8a(j;acity  and  ingenuity  of  its  author;  and  the  introduction  of  »n 
air  vessel,  without  whicli  all  apparatus  of  ihe  kind  could  never  be  mide 
durable,  strongtheris  his  claims  upon  our  regard.  In  this  machine  ho  h«* 
shown  that  the  more  act  of  drawing  water  from  long  tubes  for  ordinal^' 
purposes,  may  serve  to  raise  a  portion  of  their  contents  to  a  higher  level; 
an  object  that  dues  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  attempted,  or 
even  thought  of  The  device  also  exhibits  another  mode,  besides  thit 
by  pressure  engines,  of  deriving  motive  foreo  from  liquids  thus  drawn, 
and  consciiuently  opens  another  way  by  which  the  immense  power  ex- 
pended in  raising  water  for  the  supply  of  cities,  may  again  be  giwo 
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out  with  the  liquid  from  the  lateral  pipes.  Notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  such  an  apparatus,  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  indicated  by  the  figure,  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  elicited  the  at- 
tention of  engineers,  nor  does  Whitehurst  himself  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  adaptation  as  a  substitute  for  forcing  pumps,  in  locations  where  the 
,  water  drawn  from  the  cock  was  not  required,  or  could  not  bo  used.  Had 
he  pursued  the  subject,  it  is  probable  the  idea  of  opening  and  closing  the 
cock  (by  means  of  the  water  that  escaped)  with  some  such  apparatus  as 
figured  in  No.  ICO,  would  have  occurred  to  him,  and  then  his  machine 
being  made  self-acting,  would  have  been  applicable  in  a  thousand  loca- 
tions. But  these  additions  were  not  made,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
die  invention  was  neglected,  and  but  for  the  one  next  to  be  described,  it 
i^ould  most  likely  have  passed  into  oblivion,  like  the  steam  machines  of 
£ranca,  Kircher,  and  Decaus,  till  called  forth  by  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  in  more  recent  devices. 

Whenever  we  peruse  accounts  of  the  labors  of  ingenious  men,  in  search 
of  new  discoveries  in  science  or  the  arts,  sympathy  leads  us  to  rejoice  at 
their  success  and  to  grieve  at  their  failure :  like  the  readers  of  a  well 
^rritten  novel  who  enter  into  the  views,  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  hero; 
realize  his  disappointments,  partake  of  his  pleasures,  and  become  interested 
in  his  fate ;  hence  something  like  regret  comes  over  us,  when  an  indus- 
trious experimenter,  led  by  his  researches  to  the  verge  of  an  important 
discovery,  is,  by  some  circumstance  diverted  (perhaps  temporarily)  from 
it ;  and  a  more  fortunate  or  more  sagacious  rival  steps  in  and  bears  off  the 
prize  from  his  grasp— a  prize,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  have  put* 
nim  in  possession  of     Thus  Whitehurst  with  the  water-ram,  like  Papini 
with  the  steam-engine,  discontinued  his  researches  at  the  most  interesting; 
point — at  the  very  turning  of  the  tide  that  would  have  carried  him  to  the 
goal ;  and  hence  the  fruit  of  both  their  labors  has  contributed  but  to  en- 
hance the  glory  of  their  successors. 

The  Belter  hijdraulique  of  Montgolfier  was  invented  in  1796.  (Its  au- 
thor was  a  French  paper  maker,  and  the  same  gentleman  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  invented  balloons  in  1782.)  Although  it  is  on  the 
principle  of  Whitehurst's  machine,  its  invention  is  believed  to  have  been 
entirely  independent  of  the  latter.  But  if  it  were  even  admitted  that 
Montgolfier  was  acquainted  with  what  Whitehurst  had  done,  still  he  has, 
by  his  improvements,  made  the  ram  entirely  his  own.  He  found  it  a 
comparatively  useless  device,  and  he  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  efficient 
— it  was  neglected  or  forgotten,  and  he  not  only  revived  it,  but  gave  it  a 
permanent  place  among  hydraulic  machines,  and  actually  made  it  the 
most  interesting  of  them  all.  It  was,  previous  to  his  time,  but  an  embryo; 
■when,  like  another  Prometheus,  he  not  only  wrought  it  into  shape  and 
beauty,  but  imparted  to  it,  as  it  were,  a  principle  of  life,  that  rendered  its 
movements  self-acting  ;  for  it  requires  neither  the  attendance  of  man,  nor 
any  thing  else,  to  keep  it  in  play,  but  the  momentum  of  the  water  it  is . 
employed  to  elevate.  Like  the  organization  of  animal  life,  and  the  me- 
chanism by  which  the  blood  circulates,  the  pulsations  of  this  admirable 
machine  incessantly  continue  day  and  night,  for  months  and  years ;  while 
nothing  but  a  deficiency  of  the  liquid,  or  defects  in  the  apparatus  can  in- 
duce it  to  stop.  It  is,  compared  to  Whitehursfs,  what  the  steam-engine 
of  Watt  is  to  that  of  Savary  or  Newcomen. 

Montgolfier  positively  denied  having  borrowed  the  idea  from  any  one— 
Iw  claimed  the  invention  as  wholly  his  own,  and  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  question  his  veracity.  The  same  discoveries  have  often  been,  and 
•till  are,  made  in  the  same  and  in  distant  countries,  independently  of  eacbt 
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other.  It  ifl  a  common  occurrence,  and  from  the  constituiioii  of  the  hu- 
man mind  will  always  be  one.  A  patent  was  taken  onl  in  Englind  for 
self-acting  rams  in  1797  by  Mr.  Botilton.  the  partner  of  Watt,  and  u  no 
reference  was  made  in  the  BpedBcation  to  Monlgoltier,  many  persons  ima- 
gined them  to  be  of  English  origin,  a  circumstance  that  elicited  wim  re- 
marks from  their  author,  "  Cetto  invention  (says  Moiagolfier)  n'est  point 
d'origine  Anglaise,  elle  apporticnt  toule  entiure  k  la  France ;  je  deelsre  '' 
que  j'en  suis  le  seul  inventenr,  et  c^ne  I'idee  ne  m'en  a  ^t^  Ibamie  pw 
personne;  ii  est  vrai  qu'un  de  met  aiuii  a  fitit  passer,  avec  mon  agr^menl. 
a  MM.  Watt  et  Boulton,  copie  de  plusieurs  dessins  que  j'aTais  faiti  it 
cette  machine,  avec  un  memoire  detaille  sur  fes  applications.  Ce  snnt  ra 
mincM  da*in»  qui  ont  i^t^  fidejemerrt  copies  dans  la  patente  prise  par  H. 
Boulton  k  Londrcs,  en  dale  du  13  Decembre  1797 ;  ce  qui  est  nno  Tcrite 
dont  il  est  bien  eloign^  de  diaconveitir,  ainsi  que  le  respectable  M.  Watt" 
We  have  inserted  this  iixtract  from  Hachette,  because  we  really  supposol 
on  reading  the  specification  of  Boulton's  patent  in  the  Repertory  of  Arti, 
(for  1798,  vol.  ix.)  tliat  the  various  modifications  of  the  ram  there  dei- 
eribcd  were  the  invention  of  that  gentleman.  The  patent  was  granted  to 
"Mattliew  Boulton,  for  hit  invention  of  improved  apparatus  and  methodi 
ibr  raising  water  and  other  fluids." 


.    Moiitfollar^  Ri 


"No.  1C8  represents  a  simple  form  of  Montgolfier's  ram.  The  molii-o 
■  toiimm  descends  from  a  springor  brook  A  through  the  pipe  B,  near  the 
end  of  which  an  air  cluimber  D,  and  rising  main  F,  are  attached  to  it  >* 
shown  in  tin;  cut.  At  the  extreme  end  of  B,  the  orifice  is  opened  and 
closed  by  a  valve  E,  insteiid  of  the  cock  izi  No.  107.  This  valve  opens 
downwards  and  miiy  either  he  a  spherical  ono  as  in  No.  166,  or  a  common 
Bpiiiillc  one  as  in  No.  IfiO,  It  is  the  play  of  this  valve  that  renders  the 
niHchitir  self-acting.  To  accom]dish  this,  the  vnlve  is  made  of,  or  loadeJ 
with,  such  a  weight  as  just  to  ojien  when  the  water  in  B  is  at  rest ;  i.  r.  it 
must  be  so  heavy  as  to  overcome  the  jiressure  againet  its  under  side  when 
closed,  as  represented  at  No.  169.  Now  suppose  this  valve  open  a*  in 
No.  1C8,  the  water  (lowing  through  B  soon  acquires  an  additional  force 
that  carries  up  the  valve  against  its  seat ;  then,  as  in  shutting  the  cock  of 
Whitehurst's  machine,  a  portion  of  the  water  will  enter  and  rise  in  F,  the 
vaU'e  of  iho  air  chamber  preventing  its  roturn.  When  this  has  taker  place 
the  water  in  B  has  been  brought  to  rest,  and  aa  in  that  state  its  prewure 
•is  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  valve,  E  opens ;  (descends)  the 
water  in  B  is  again  put  in  motion,  and  again  it  closes  E  as  before,  wbon 
another  portion  la  driven  into  the  air  vessel  and  pipe  F  ;  and  thus  iIm 
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operation  is  continued,  as  long  as  the  spring  affords  a  sufficient  supply  and 
the  apparatus  remains  in  order. 

The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  spring  or  source  should  always  be  kept 
at  the  same  elevation,  so  that  its  pressure  against  the  valve  E  may  always 
be  uniform — otherwise  the  weight  of  E  would  have  to  be  altered  as  the 

M   surface  of  the  spring  rose  and  fell. 

This  beautiful  machine  may  be  adapted  to  numerous  locations  in  every 
country.  When  the  perpendicular  fall  from  the  spring  to  the  valve  E  is 
but  a  few  feet,  and  the  water  is  required  to  be  raised  to  a  considerable 
height  through  F,  then,  the  length  of  the  ram  or  pipe  B,  must  be  in- 
creased, and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  in  it  is  not  forced  back  into 
the  spring  when  E  closes,  which  will  always  be  tlie  case  if  B  is  not  of 
sufficient  length.  Mr.  Millington,  who  erected  several  in  England,  justly 
observes  that  a  very  insignificant  pressing  column  is  capable  of  raising  a 
very  high  ascending  one,  so  that  a  sufficient  fall  of  water  may  be  obtained 
in  almost  every  running  brook,  by  damming  the  upper  end  to  produce  the 
reservoir,  and  carrying  the  pipe  down  the  natural  channel  of  the  stream 
until  a  sufficient  fall  is  obtained.  In  this  way  a  ram  has  been  made  to  raise 
one  hundred  hogsheads  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  perpendicular 

^  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  by  a  fall  of  only  four  feet  and 
a  half.  M.  Fischer  of  Schaffhausen,  constructed  a  water-ram  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  antique  altar,  nearly  in  the  style  of  that  of  Esculapius,  as 
represented  in  various  engravings.  A  basin  about  six  inches  in  depth,  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  received  the  water  that  formed 
the  motive  column.  This  water  flowed  through  pipes  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter that  descended  in  a  spiral  form  into  the  base  of  the  altar ;  on  the 
valve  opening  a  third  of  the  water  escaped,  and  tlic  rest  was  forced  up  to 
a  castle  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine. 

A  long  tube  laid  along  the  edge  of  a  rapid  river,  as  the  Niagara  above 
the  falls,  or  the  Mississippi,  might  tlius  be  used  instead  of  pumps,  water 
wheels,  steam-engines  and  horses,  to  raise  the  water  over  the  highest 
banks  and  supply  inland  towns,  however  elevated  their  location  might  be ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  laud  but  who  might,  in  the  al)sence 
of  other  sources,  furnish  his  dwelling  and  bams  with  water  in  the  same 
way,  from  a  brook,  crock,  rivulet  or  pond. 

if  a  ram  of  large  dimensions,  and  made  like  No.  168,  be  used  to  raise 
water  to  a  great  elevation,  it  would  be  subject  to  an  inconvenience  that 
Tvould  soon  destroy  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  air  chamber.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  air  vessels  of  fire-engines,  in  the  third  book,  we  observed  that  if 
air  be  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  contact  with  water,  it  in  time  be- 
comes incorporated  with  or  absorbed  by  the  latter.  As  might  be  supposed, 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  water-rams ;  as  these  when  used  are  inces- 
santly at  work  both  day  and  night.  To  remedy  this,  Montgolfier  ingeni- 
ously adapted  a  very  small  valve  (opening  inwards)  to  the  pipe  beneath  the 
air  chamber,  and  which  was  opened  and  shut  by  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
machine.  Thus,  when  the  flow  of  the  water  through  B  is  suddenly  stop- 
ped by  the  valve  E,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  immediately  below  the 
air  chamber  by  the  recoil  of  the  water,  at  which  instant  the  small  valve 
opens  and  a  portion  of  air  enters  and  supplies  that  which  the  water  ab* 
sorbs.  Sometimes  this  snijling  valve,  as  it  has  been  named,  is  adapted  to 
another  chamber  immediately  below  that  which  forms  the  reservoir  of  air, 
as  at  B  in  No.  169.  In  small  rams  a  sufficient  supply  is  found  to  enter  at 
the  valve  E. 

Although  air  chambers  or  vessels  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  constituent 
elements  of  water-rams»  they  are  indispensable  to  the  permanent  operation 


I  »» 


of  dieM  machine*,  Withoat  them,  tha  pipea  woold  toon  ha  |[>ptOTadl^  tin 
violent  concasiioo  cDDseqnent  on  ihe  raadea  itoppue  of  tte  efflox  of  tha 
tnotiTe  column.  They  pwform  a  rimilar  paut  to  that  of  the  hags  of  woid,  ice. 
which  the  ancienta,  wMti  beseged,  interpotsd  between  their  walli  utdtht 
battering  rams  of  the  tieuegen,  in  order  to  break  die  ibrce  of  the  Uowi. 
The  ram  hu  also  bean  used  in  a  ftw  eates  to  niae  w|ter  1^  Ww»' 
.  pheric  preaanre  from  a  lower  leval,  ao  oi  to  diacharge  it  at  ^a  aaiaa  lewtl  ' 
widi  tbe  motive  column  or  even  big^iar.     See  S^Aon  Sam,  in  nan  booL 
The  device  b;  which  Montgolfier  made  the  nm  aelf-acting,  ia  ona  of 
.  &a  neataet  imaginable.     It  ia  utuqne :  there  never  waa  ai^  thing  like  it 
:'  v"  iJf-  piVtical  hydraulica,  or  in  the  whole  range  of  die  aita ;  a&d-  ita  atmdi- 
'-'i.^ffl/.ia  eqnal  to  its  novelty,  and  useful  effects.  Perhapa  it  tour  be  aaidnat 
*  '^'.Iw  Ofily  added  a  valve  to  Whitehurst's  machine  :  be  it  so— Ont  diat  sim- 
ple vuve  instantly  changed,  as  bv  magic,  tlie  whole  dbauwctar  of  the  »■, 
paratua — like  the  mere  change  ot  the  cap,  which  trasstbfmad  Uta  iLeea 
H^'f*'"  into  Saladin.*     And  the  emodona  of  Ccanr  dn  ^oa,  upon  fi^iBg 
Ua  great  adversary  had  been  hia  physician  in  disgmse,  were  not  man  oi- 
qnisile  than  those,  which  an  admirer  of  this  departnwBt  6t  |duloaoidiy  ez- 

C'encea,  when  he  contemplates  for  the  first  dma  the  malamorpiiads'flf 
English  machine  by  the  French  Savan.    ^The  name  of  Hentgolfier   t 
^      win  jusdy  be  assacittted  with  diia  admirable   imirtiiiw^  in  fimm  agSL 
^'S  V'tien  all  pdbieal  and  ecclesiaadcal  crusaders  are  forgotten  and  Aa  w^ 
A' JPoriea  of  all  who  have  hewed  apaasage  to  notoriety  ntarely  bydie  awon^ 
*    *  will  be  deteated — the  name  of  its  inventor  will  be  embabnad  in  tfa^  leool- 
,        lacdons  of  an  ailmiring  posterity.  * 

'  The  water  cane,  or  eanne  Jtydraviifpie,  raiaes  water  in  a  diffiRaat  naa- 

ner  from  any  apparatus  yet  described.    A  modificadon  of  it  in  mimatart 
has  long  been  employed  io  Ae  lecture  room,  but  it  ia  seldom  mist  witk  a 


descriptions  of  hydraulic  machines.     It 


represented  at  No.  170 ; 

siflls  ofra  vertical  tube,  in  out- 
ward appearance  like  a  walking 
cane,  having  a  valve  opening  up- 
wards at  the  bottom,  and  placed 
in  the  liquid  to  be  raised.  Sop- 
pose  the  lower  end  tiwelve  or  ft 
teen  inches  below  the  surface,  tbs 
water  nf  course  would  entec 
through  the  valve  and  stand  >t 
the  same  height  within  as  wilk- 
out :  now  if  die  tube  were  ruied 
quickly,  but  not  entirely  out  of 
the  water,  the  valve  would  cIon 
and  the  liquid  within  would  tie 
carried  up  with  it ;  and  if,  when 
the  tube  was  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  stroke,  ita  motion  was  ni- 
denlj/  rtverted  (by  jerldng  it  back) 
the  liquid  column  widun  wonld 
still  conUnue  to  ascend  unril  the  - 
momentum  imparted  to  it  at  the 
first  was  expended  ;  hence  a  ts- 
cuity  would  be  left  in  the  lower 
pan  of  the  instrument  into  whiek 


a  freah  portion  <£  wtim  would  enter,  and  by  repeating  the  operadon  the 
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lube  would  become  filled,  and  a  jet  of  water  would  then  be  tbrown  from 
the  upper  orifice  at  every  stroke.  This  effect  obviously  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  instrument  is  worked,  i.  e.  a  sufficient  velocity 
must  be  given  to  the  water  by  the  upward  stroke  to  prevent  it  descend- 
ing, till  the  tube  again  reaches  the  lowest  point,  and  consequently  receives 
anotlier  supply  of  water.  The  instrument  should  be  straight  and  the  bore 
smooth  and  uniform,  that  the  liquid  may  glide  through  with  the  least  pos- 
sible obstruction.  As  its  length  must  be  equal  to  the  elevation  to  wnich 
the  water  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  necessarily  of  limited  application,  and  espe- 
cially so  since  the  whole  (both  water  and  apparatus)  has  to  be  lifted  at 
every  stroke — not  merely  the  liquid  that  is  discharged,  but  the  whole 
contents  of  the  machine. 

By  making  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  slide  within  another  that  is  fixed, 
a  short  part  only  of  the  apparatus  might  then  be  moved,  and  by  connect- 
ing an  air  chamber  as  in  No.  171,  a  continual  stream  from  the  dischargine^ 
orifice  might  be  produced.  A  stuffing  box  should  be  adapted  to  the  end 
of  the  fixed  tube.  Hachette  suggested  the  application  of  a  spring  pole 
(like  those  used  in  old  lathes)  to  communicate  tnc  quick  reciprocating  mo- 
lion  which  these  machines  require. 

No.  172  represents  another  form  of  the  instrument.  Two  spiral  tubes 
coiled  round  m  opposite  directions  are  secured  to  and  moved  by  a  verti- 
cal shaft.  Their  upper  ends  are  united  and  terminate  in  one  discharging 
orifice;  the  lower  ones  are  enlarged,  and  each  has  a  valve  or  clacK 
opening  inwards  to  retain  the  water  that  enters.  By  means  of  the  handle 
A,  which  is  mortised  to  the  shaft,  an  alternating  circular  motion  is  im- 
parted to  the  whole,  and  the  water  thereby  raised  through  these  coiled 
tubes  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  through  the  perpendicular  ones 
just  described.  Thus,  when  the  handle  is  moved  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  one  valve  closes,  and  the  water  within  receives  an  impulse 
that  continues  its  motion  along  the  tube  after  the  movement  of  the  latter 
is  reversed ;  and  by  the  time  its  momentum  is  expended  a  fresh  portion 
of  water  has  entered  that  prevents  its  return.  In  this  manner  all  the  coils 
become  filled,  and  then  every  additional  supply  that  enters  below  drives 
before  it  an  equal  portion  from  the  orifice  above.  This  machine,  there- 
fore differs  from  Nos.  170  and  171  only,  in  being  adapted  to  a  horizon- 
tal instead  of  a  perpendicular  movement.  Each  tube  m  the  figure  forms 
a  distinct  machine,  and  should  be  considered  without  reference  to  the  other. 
Their  discharging  orifices  are  united  to  show  how  a  constant  jet  may  be 
produced.  By  making  the  upper  part  turn  in  a  stuffing  box  in  the  bottom 
of  a  fixed  tube,  as  in  No.  171,  water  might  then  be  raised  higher  than  the 
movable  part  of  the  apparatus. 

That  property  by  which  all  bodies  tend  to  continue  either  in  a  state  of 
rest  or  motion,  viz :  inertia,  increases  the  effect  of  these  machines,  for  when 
the  momentum  imparted  to  tlie  liquid  in  the  tubes  is  exhausted,  inertia 
alone  prevents  it  from  instantaneously  flowing  back,  and  hence  there  is 
time  for  an  additional  portion  of  water  to  enter  at  the  valve.  The  action 
of  the;  caniie  hydraulique  is  similar  to  that  by  which  persons  throw  water 
to  a  distance  from  a  bucket,  or  a  wash-basin.  The  momentum  given  to 
these  vessels  and  tlieir  contents  carries  the  latter  to  a  distance,  while  the 
former  are  held  back  or  retained  in  the  hands.  Coals  are  thus  thrown  from 
a  scuttle,  earth  from  a  shovel,  and  it  is  the  same  when  a  traveler  on  a 
galloping  horse,  or  when  drawn  furiously  in  an  open  carriage,  continues 
on  his  journey  after  the  animal  suddenly  stops — his  adhesion  to  his  seat, 
not  being  suflScicnt  to  resist  the  motal  inertia  of  his  body. 
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^^  ^  .  llwMim  fcr  nUaig  wttr  bj  inx  llriBMlilBni    lirlwit  irnithnf  gliim   1TlkfHin«  if  ih  Ij  I 
"^       A*  IM  of  M— oa    PaeiiiP  lud  Kfrehtr^  nMhioenr  to  Meonat  fbr  «1»  < 


I  «■  th«  0UtM  of  tfi>«—    Madiiiio  Ibr  ntaisr  water  bj  thonu^  boat, 
ia  iho  fizteoatb  coataiy— ^AiroMadUaw  bj  Potta  aad 
riaalajfaohla— byPwbblaaBdPacaBi    Air  ■acbiaci  acted  oabj 
•aipkgrod  ia  aadoat  altera— llroBao  aUaia— TrkktpailbrBMdbjdM 
bf  hrated  air  aad  vapoi^-Balloart  amplojad  ia  aaciaaC  alteia  -Tricba 
Haroa    Alter  that  feoda  itielf  witb  flaaw,  Uvm.  Horoa— bgaaai^  dliplafad  b^ 
of  tba  tamplte— Tba  SpiritaUa— Skatab  oT  ite  eootaata— Carioat  Luptral  Yi 


A  separate  book  might  with  propriety  have  beeu  devoted  to  maiAipp  I 
which  raise  water  through  tabes  by  means  of  the  weighty  pressure,  m^ 
.Eflibntum,  or  other  natoru  properties  of  liquids,  without  the  neojssaiy  is* 
tenrentiou  of  wheels,  eranks,  levers,  &c.  With  such,  Aose  now  to  bi 
described  misht  also  have  been  classed,  since  they  too  reqainT'  mUmt 
external  macninery  nor  force.  Thev  differ  however  frma  prsssorS' 
engines  and  water-rams,  and  every  ouer  device  yet  nodoed,  in  brinffiBf 
into  action  a  new  element,  viz.  heat  or  firt.  It  is  by  ^ds  that  the  fins 
upon  which  their  movements  depend  is  ^nerated,  vis.  in  the  expansibe 
of  elastic  fluids.  There  are  two  kinds  of  these  machines  which  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  fluid  medium  upon  which  the  fire  is  made  to  act.  In  some 
this  is  common  air,  in  others  %tcam  or  vapor  of  water,  and  sometimes  both 
steam  and  air  have  been  employed.  The  present  chapter  is  appropriated 
to  air  machines.  These  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  accoraiog  to 
the  nature  of  the  heat  employed ;  in  some  this  is  derived  from  the  sun; 
in  others,  from  ordinary  fire.  Those  in  each  class  might  also  be 
ed  according  to  that  property  of  the  air  upon  which  their  action  dei 
viz.  1.  the  force  developed  by  its  expansion ;  2.  the  vacuum  formed  by  its 
condensation  ;  3.  those  in  which  both  are  combined.  The  first  might  be 
compared  to  forcing  pumps,  the  second  to  sucking  or  atmospheric  ones, 
and  the  third  to  those  which  both  suck  and  force  up  the  water. 

It  was  observed  in  the  second  book  (page  176)  that  all  ^ases  or  airt 
are  expanded  by  heat  and  contracted  by  cold.     A  proof  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  usual  mode  of  employing  cupping-glasses  ;  a  minute  piece  of  cot- 
ton or  sponge  dipped  in  alcohol  is  inflamed  and  placed  in  a  glass ;  upon 
which  the  air  becomes  dilated  or  increased  in  bulk,  so  that  a  great  part 
is  driven  out  to  make  room  for  the  rest ;  the  mouth  of  the  instrument  i* 
then  applied  to  the  place  from  which  blood  is  to  be  withdrawn;  the  flame  w 
the  cotton  is  thereby  extinguished  and  as  the  remaining  air  becomes  cool 
it  cannot  resume  its  previous  state  of  density,  and  consequently  a  vacnitj 
or  void  is  left  in  the  glass.     Plumbers  sometimes  make  small  square  boxes 
of  sheet  lead ;  and  on  soldering  in  the  covers  the  temperature  of  die 
contained  air  is  so  greatly  increased,  that  before  the  soldering  is  completed 
a  large  portion  is  expelled,  and  when  the  boxes  become  oool  every  sSdo 
is  found  slightly  collapsed.     This  result  is  the  Required  proof  of  the 
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sels  being  dght  Now' it  is  clear  that  if  a  communication  was  opened  by 
a  tube  between  the  interior  of  one  of  these  boxes  and  a  vessel  of  water 
placed  a  few  feet  below,  that  the  liquid  would  be  forced  into  it  (by  the 
atmosphere)  until  the  contained  air  occupied  no  greater  space  than  it  did 
before  any  part  was  driven  out  by  the  heat.  This  mode  of  raising  liquids 
may  be  illustrated  at  the  tea-table  :  Let  a  saucer  be  half  filled  wiih  cold 
"water,  hold  an  inverted  cup  just  over  it  and  apply  for  a  moment  a  small 
alip  of  lighted  paper  to  the  interior  of  the  cup,  drop  the  paper  on  the 
"Water  and  cover  it  with  the  cup,  when  the  liquid  contents  of  the  saucer 
w^ill  be  instantly  forced  up  into  the  inverted  vessel. 

If  an  inverted  glass  siphon  be  partly  filled  with  water  and  the  orifice 
of  one  leg  be  then  closed  and  that  leg  be  held  to  the  fire,  the  air  expand- 
ing will  drive  out  the  liquid  and  cause  it  to  ascend  in  the  other  leg. 
Several  philosophical  instruments  illustrate  the  same  thing.  Previous  to 
the  discovery  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  invention  of  the  barometer, 
the  expansion  of  air  by  heat  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  ancient 
w^eather  glasses  were  constructed.  They  Were  made  in  great  variety. 
The  simplest  consisted  of  a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  blown  qn  the  closed 
end.  It  was  held  over  a  fire  to  dilate  the  air,  and  the  open  end  was 
then  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  water.  Its  construction  was  the  same  as  the 
modern  barometer.  Variations  in  the  temperature  and  density  of  the 
atmosphere  caused  the  water  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube,,  as  the  contained 
air  was  dilated  and  contracted,  and  thus  changes  in  the  weather  were 
indicated.  From  these  instruments  the  barometer  received  its  former  name 
of  "  the  weather  glass."* 

The  degree  of  elevation  to  which  water  can  be  thus  raised  depends 
Qpon  the  temperature  to  which  the  contained  air  is  subjected ;  its  dilatation 
or  increase  of  bulk  being,  according  to  some  authors,  in  common  with 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  book  published  ten  years  before  the  dittcovery  of  at- 
mospheric pressure,  may  interest  some  readers.  Although  the  instruments  to  which  it 
refers  are  uo  longer  in  use,  they  ought  not  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

''A  weatlier-glasse  is  a  structure  of  at  the  least  two  glasses  [a  tube  and  the  vessel 
containing  the  water]  sometimes  of  three,  foure,  or  more  as  occasion  serveth,  inclosing 
a  quantity  of  water,  and  a  porcion  of  ayer  proporcionable ;  by  whose  condensacion 
or  rarifaction  the  included  water  is  subject  unto  a  continual  mocion,  either  upward  or 
downward  ;  by  which  mocion  of  the  water  is  commonly  foreshown,  the  state,  change, 
and  alteracion  of  the  weather; — for  I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  own  experience  hath 
made  me  bold  to  affirm  ;  you  may  ^the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  following  observaciona 
nnderstandingly  considered)  bee  able  certainly  to  foretell  the  alteracion  or  uncertainty 
•f  the  weatlier  a  good  many  hours  before  it  come  to  pass. 

There  are  divers  several!  fashions  of  weather-glasses,  but  principally  two.  1.  The 
circular  glasse.  2.  The  perpendicular  glasse.  The  perpendiculars  are  either  single, 
double  or  treble.  The  single  perpendiculars  are  of  two  sorts,  either  fixt  or  moveable : 
The  fixt  are  of  contrary  aualiiies ;  either  such  whose  included  water  doth  move  upward 
with  cold,  and  downward  with  heat,  or  else  upward  with  heat  and  downward  with  cold. 
In  the  double  and  treble  perpendiculars,  as  the  water  ascendeth  in  one,  it  deseendeth  as 
much  or  more  in  the  other.  In  the  moveable  perpendiculars,  the  glasse  beii^  artificially 
hanged,  it  moveth  up  and  ddWn  with  the  water." 

The  author  then  describes  the  various  kinds  mentioned  and  tells  his  reader  "  if  you  doe 
well  obser\'e  the  form  of  the  figures  you  cannot  go  amissCf"    He  also  gives  directions  for 
making  coloured  water  for  the  toibes,  such  as  "  may  be  both  an  ornament  to  the  work  and 
delectable  to  the  eye."  Treatise  on  Art  and  Naturb,  A.  D.  1633  or  4.   See  account  of  this 
book  page  321 .    A  modification  of  an  air-glass  may  be  found  in  the  Forcible  Movements 
of  Decaus,  (plate  viii,)  which  he  names  on  Emghu  that  shall  move  of  itself.    Lord  Bacon, 
in  whose  time  these  air  glasses  were  common,  presented  what  appears  to  have  been  an. 
improved  one  and  of  his  own  invention,  to  the  Earl  of  Casex,  who  it  is  said,  was  so  capti- 
▼ated  with  it  that  he  presented  the  donor  with  Twickenham  Park  and  its  garden,  as  a 
place  for  his  studies.    The  instrument  was  named  *  A  secret  cwriosUif  ef  nature,  wherdnf  to  • 
huno  the  season  ofeverj^  hoar  of  the  year,  by  a  Philosouhieal  Glas9,9laeed  {with  a  sntaUigrogor- 
tion  of  water)  in  a  chamber.   An  aceoont  of  Lord  Bacon's  Woncs,  London,  1679.. 


Other  permanently  elastic  fluids,  in  a  geometrical  pn>gzeanoB.to  etjaal  in- 
crements of  heaL  A  volume  of  air  at  ordinary  temperatorei  is  iDorassed 
over  one  third,  if  raised  to  212^  Fahrenheit.  At  the  fiising  point  pf  lesd 
(about  600^)  it  is  more  than  doubled,  and  at  the  heat  of  llOCP,  it  wodd 
be  tripled.  Let  a  small  glass  tube  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  a  Florenoe 
flask,  and  heat  both  in  bomng  water;  if  the  end  of  the  tube  be  dmn  plaeal 
in  mercury,  the  latter  will  as  the  air  becomes  cooled  rise  in  the  tobe,  to  the 
height  of  ten  inches— equal  to  about  eleven  feet  of  water.  If  ,they  wws 
heated  to  6(MP  it  would  rise  to  fifteen  inches ;  a^d  if  to  llOQO  to  twenCf- 
crae  or  two  inches.    We  have  connected  a  ttd>e  to  the  mouth  of  aoommpa 

rrt  bott1e»  and  after  heating  the  latter  over  a  fire,  placed  the  end  of 
tube  in  mercury,  and  on  removii^  the  whole  to  the  open  air«  thea  si 
AP,  the  mercury  m  a  few  minutes  rose  to  sixteen  inches;  hence  ralhsr 
more  than  one  half  of  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  die  heat  Thsis 
effects  take  place  when  the  enclosed  air  b  d^i  but  if  it  be  moist,  or  if  s 
drop  or  two  of  water  be  in  the  vessel,  the  results  are  greater,  becanse  tht 
tapor  of  the  liquid  would  alone  fill  or  nearly  fill  the  Teasel  and  wony 
drive  out  a  corresponding  quantity  of  ur. 

This  mode  of  creating  a  vacuum  and  raising  water  by  the  dilatation  wik 
condensation  of  air  is  now  seldom  used,  because  superior  results,  as  ia|l 
intimated,  are  obtained  from  steam  and  with  less  expense.  Air  maehiaBi 
are  however  intercstingr  in  several  respects.  They  are  among  the  earKs< 
.aexamples  of  elastic  fluids  being  employed  as  a  moving  power,  indoesdlgi 
alternate  changes  of  temperature.  They  constitute  the  first  link  in  Asi 
chain  of  devices  that  has  now  terminated  in  the  steam  enraie^  bot  wUch 
will  probably  be  prolonged  through  future  ages  by  the  addition  of  em 
more  efficient  mechanism.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  air  roadanfis  wil 
connect  the  researches  and  inventions  of  antiquity,  m  the  develomnent  sal 
applications  of  the  most  valuable  because  most  pliable  of  all  motive  foicsi^ 
with  every  improvement  future  engineers  may  make  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  oldest  air-machines  known  were  made  in  Egypt,  and  the  oldest 
account  extant  of  such  devices  is  also  derived  from  that  country,  viz.  from 
the  Splritdfid,  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  they  are  associated  by 
Heron  with  other  devices  of  the  priesthood,  for  exciting  wonder  and  per 
forming  prodigies  before  the  people ;  thus  affording  a  collateral  proof  that 
occupants  of  the  ancient  temples  at  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Heliopolif 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy; 
.and  fully  capable  of  teaching  those  who  flocked  to  them  for  information, 
from  Greece  and  neighbormg  countries.  There  is  a  circumstance  too 
that  indicates  a  more  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  id6- 
tchanical  properties  of  elastic  fluids,  and  the  means  of  exciting  those  pro- 
perties than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  viz.  in  the  substitution  of  the 
sun's  heat  for  that  of  ordinary  fires.  This  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in 
cases  where  the  miracle  to  be  wrought  could  not  be  accomplished  oy  the 
latter  without  danger  of  detection,  or  when  it  could  not  be  so  secretly 
effected,  or  could  not  bo  performed  with  such  imposing  effect.  Cn 
this,  the  vocal  statue  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  is  an  example.  This  gi- 
gantic idol  saluted  the  rising  sun  and  continued  to  utter  sounds  as  lon^  as 
the  solar  beams  were  shed  over  it,  and  while  surrounded  by  the  myriads 
that  worshipped  at  its  shrine.  Now  these  sounds  were  produced,  acctff- 
ding  to  Heron,  by  the  dilatation  of  air,  or  by  vapor  evolved  by  the  son's 
heat  from  water  contained  in  close  vessels,  that  were  concealed  in  or  con- 
nected to  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  exposed  to  the  solar  rays.  The 
•expanded  fluid,  it  is  supposed,  was  conveyed  through  tubes  whose  orificsi 
were  fashioned  to  produce  the  required  sounds. 
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Cambyses  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  concealed  mechanism,  it  is  said, 
broke  the  statue  from  the  head  to  the  middle.  According  to  some  writers 
he  discovered  nothing ;  while  others  mention  an  opinion  prevalent  among 
the  Egyptians  that  die  image  previously  uttered  the  seven  mysterious 
▼owels,  but  never  afterwards.  Strabo  has  recorded  a  tradition  that  the  in- 
jury was  caused  by  an  earthquake.  He  visited  Egypt  in  the  first  century, 
ftnd  remarks,  that  early  one  morning  as  he  and  Gallus  the  prefect,  with  many 
other  friends,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers  were  standing  by  the  statue, 
they  heard  a  certain  sound,  but  could  not  determine  whether  it  came  from 
the  trunk  or  the  base;  there  was  however  a  prevailing  belief  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  latter  or  its  vicinity.  The  sounds  finally  ceased  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  Christianity  became  established  in  the  country. 
Some  authors  have  supposed  two  different  devices  were  employed  ;  one 
previous  to,  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  mutilation  of  the  statue ;  and 
that  one  or  both  consisted  of  springs,  &c.  on  the  principle  of  some  of  the 
speaking  heads  of  the  middle  ages.  Heron,  however,  who  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  image  and  the  sounds  uttered  by  it,  attributed  the 
latter  to  air  or  vapor,  evolved  and  expanded  by  solar  heat;  so  that, how- 
ever we  may  speculate  on  the  subject,  in  his  opinion  the  Pharaonic  priest- 
hood were  well  acquainted  with  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  airs  by 
heat  and  cold,  and  with  various  modes  of  employing  them.  Moreover, 
the  movements  of  the  famous  statue  of  Serapis  and  also  those  of  the  Bird 
of  Memnon  (an  image  which  we  have  previously  mentioned)  were  also 
prodi^ced  by  air  or  vapor  dilated  by  the  sun's  heat ;  and  we  shall  present- 
ly see  that  tricks  on  the  same  principle  were  frequently  performed  at  an- 
cient altars. 

Modern  expositions  of  the  mechanism  or  supposed  mechanism  of  the 
Theban  Idol  are  derived  from  the  Spiritalia.  That  of  Decaus  consists 
of  a  close  vessel,  of  the  form  of  a  pedestal,  having  a  partition  across  it  by 
which  two  air-tight  compartments  are  formed.  One  of  these  is  half  filled 
with  water  and  exposed  to  the  solar  rays — the  other  contains  air  and  to 
its  upper  part  are  connected  two  organ  pipes  or  reeds  that  communicate 
with  the  statue.  A  communication  is  formed  between  the  two  compart- 
ments by  a  siphon,  the  legs  of  which  are  inserted  at  the  top  and  descend 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  each  compartment.  Thus  when  the  sun  warmed 
the  vessel  containing  water,  the  air  and  vapor  within,  became  expanded 
and  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  forced  part  of  the  latter  through 
the  siphon  into  the  other  compartment,  by  which  a  corresponding  portion 
of  air  was  forced  through  the  organ  pipes.  A  figure  and  details  of  this 
apparatus  form  the  23pa  plate  of  Decaus'  Forcible  Movements.  Pausa- 
nias  and  some  other  aocient  authors  compared  the  sounds  to  those  produ- 
ced by  the  vibration  of  harp  strings ;  and  Juvenal,  who  was  exiled  to 
Egypt  by  Domitian,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 

-     •  •  -  when  the  radiant  beam  of  morning  rings 

On  sbatter'd  Memnon^s  still  harmonious  strings. — ^xv.  S^. 

Hence  Kircher  in  his  explanation,  instead  of  conveying  the  rarefied  air, 
or  vapor  through  a  wind  instrument,  made  it  act  against  the  vanes  of  a 
wheel,  as  in  Branca's  steam  machine,  and  as  the  wheel  was  thus  blown 
round,  a  number  of  pins  attached  to  its  periphery  struck  a  series  of  wires 
so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  blows.  A  figure  of  this  device  is  inserted 
in  his  (Ediptu  JEgypHacus.     Rome,  1652,  Tom.  iii,  page  326. 

Whatever  the  device  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  admirable  in  its 
execution  and  the  disposition  of  the  mechanism,  as  in  its  conception.  We 
are  not  certain  that  it  was  ever  fully  understood  exoept  by  the  priests  of 
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3t  appear  to  bare  had  suffideol 
What  a  cnntrasl  h  rorm*  *ilk 
some  modern  wondera  j  These  bnve  puzzled  people  only  while  «xunK 
nation  was  prohibited — while  access  to  them  was  denied,  as  th«  An^ 
player  orKempelen  ;  but  the  colossal  android  of  Thelie»  defied  the«cnili- 
ny  of  tlie  world  through  unknown  period*  of  time.  la  ir,  the  old  prictU 
Of  Egypt  have  aem  down  a  surprising  spenmen  of  their  iiliill.  We  kna« 
from  ihe  Bible  that  they  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  Nalurnl  Ma^; 
i.e.  of  the  applications  of  science  to  purposes  of  deception,  and  lbi»  tiMvt 
eonfirras  the  scriptural  account : — it  shows  ua  whnt  an  amount  of  lahur 
and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the  rabricntion  of  idols, 
prodigious  extent  the  ancient  systems  nf  delusion  were  ca 
very  magnitude  and  even  lubltmiti/  of  the  Impiistures  were  calcv 
beu-  down  the  intellect  and  esiabUsh  an  unshaken  belief  Ui 
of  the  priests  with  the  gods. 

If  a  close  metallic  vessel  containing  water  be  exposed  to  tbo  n^ 
air  in  llie  upper  part  will  become  dilated  by  the  heat  and  may  be  oi 
ed  to  ruisu  the  water :  for  if  a  tabe  be  inserted  at  tlie  ion,  and  the  I 
end  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom,  the  elasticity  of  iheair  will  beer    " 
forcing  (he  liquid  up  the  tube  and  to  an  elevation  according  U 


of  its  lemperoture.     A  de' 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  ( 


if  this  kind  is  described  by  Hctron 

On  the  lid  o 
tern  containing  water  is  ptucii 
a  globe,  also  partly  filled  with 
the  same  fluid.  A  pipe  ri*w 
from  the  cistern  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  globo.  Another 
pipe  through  which  ihu^mur 
ts  to  be  raised  proceeds  fnao 
near  ihe  bottom  of  the  ^itdp 
and  termiiiatea  over  a  vaamt 


Whfin  the  sun  !■■■ 
till.'  globe,  the  nir  v 
refied  and    by  it- 

forces  tlie  water    r 
.   Fromiiofou.        pipe   into   the   v!, -, 
which  it  descen.i. 
i  withdrawB  and  lin-  -. 
the  globe  becomes  cool,  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  glril^:,  uiiil  ]hi' 
e  of  the  atmosphere  then  drives  a.  fresh  portion  into  it  fn>ii)  the 
cistern  below ;   when  it  is  again  ready  to  be  acted  on  by  the  sun  as  boftrtt 
In  addition  to  the  air.  at  first  contained  in  tbo  globe,  a  quantity  of  vipv 
or  low  steam  would  be  evolved  by  the  heal  and  coiilriljuto  grenily  to  itr 
result.     The  cistern  represents  an  open  reservoir  which  may  be  ni  a  di»- 
tance  from  the  globe,  and  the  vase  merely  exhibits  the  place  nrdisrhur^ 
— having  no  necessary  connection  with  the  r 
a  model,  is  figured  just  as  philosophictil  i 

modern  books,  a.  pump  (for  example)  is  often  shown  as  disclKi: 

a  the  reservoir  &om  which  it  raisins  it.     Wo  make   lliese  n 

cause  some  persons  are  too  apt  to  consider  tliese  ancient  figure 

representations  of  working  machines,  whereas,  they  werediwgr 

s  the  principles  upon  which  the  movemeiits  depended}  i 
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specimens  from  which  others  for  practical  purposes  inig;ht  be  deduced. 

^l  is  quite  a  common  remark  in  old  authors,  after  describmg  a  device,  to 

observe  that  various  machines  for  other  purposes  may  be  derived  from  it, 

^pmnd  excuse  themselves  for  not  pointing  out  particular  modes  of  doing  this, 

because  they  considered  them  too  obvious  to  require  it. 

Whether  such  modes  of  raising  water  were  practised  in  Europe  previ- 
ous to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  in  the 
middle  of  that  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  one  they  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  old  authors. 

Baptist  Porta,  in  his  Natural  Magic^  after  describing  a  method  of  rais- 
ing water  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
formed  by  water  flowing  from  a  close  vessel ; — next  proposes  a  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  same  object  "  by  heat  edane,**  A  close  vessel  of  brass 
•  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  tower,  having  a  pipe  connected  to  its  upper 
part  and  extending  down  to  the  water  to  be  raised  ;  the  orifice  being  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface.  The  vessel  was  then  "  to  be  made 
liot  by  the  sun,  orjire"  to  rarefy  the  contained  air  and  expel  a  portion  of  it 
through  the  pipe.  As  the  vessel  grows  cold,  he  observes,  the  remaining 
air  is  condensed,  and  because  it  cannot  then  fill  the  vacuity,  "  the  water  is 
ealled  in  and  ascends  thither.''*  (Book  xix.  chap.  3.)  He  does  not  men- 
tion the  height  of  the  tower  because  the  philosophers  of  that  age  had  no 
idea  that  the  elevation  to  which  water  would  ascend  into  a  vacuum  had 
any  limits — and  hence  in  another  part  of  the  same  work  Porta  uses  the 
following  language — "  A  vacuum  is  so  abhorred  by  nature  that  the  world 
Tvould  sooner  be  pulled  asunder  than  any  vacuity  can  be  admitted." 
(Book  xviii.  chap.  1.)  There  is  another  passage  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the 
19th  Book,  from  which  it  seems  that  he  employed  the  elastice  force  of 
air  or  steam,  or  a  mixture  of  both  as  in  No.  174- — and  generated  either  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  that  of  lamps  or  candles,  as  shown  at  No.  189. 

After  describing  a  fountain  of  compression,  which  he  exhibited  to  some 
fji(  the  great  Lords  of  Venice,  and  the  operation  of  which  he  says  caused 
g^at  surprise  as  there  was  no  visible  cause  for  the  water  flying  so  high- 
he  continues,  "  I  also  made  another  place  near  this  fountain  that  Ut  in  light, 
and  when  the  air  was  extenuated,  so  long  as  any  light  kuted  the  fountain 
threw  out  water,  which  was  a  thing  of  much  admiration,  and  yet  but  little 
labor."     This  passage  is  probably  imperfectly  translated. 

No.  174,  on  the  next  page,  forms  the  9th  plat*  attached  to  the  "  Forcible 
Movements"  of  Decaus.  (Translated  by  Leak,  London,  1659.)  It  exhi- 
bits an  extension  of  Heron's  machine  already  noticed,  (No.  173.)  Decaus 
says  **  this  engine  hath  a  great  effect  in  hot  places  as  in  Spain  and  Italy.' 

Four  air  tight  copper  vessels,  a  foot  square  and  8  or  9  inches  deep,  are 
so  arranged  that  the  stm  may  shine  strongly  upon  them.  A  pipe,  having 
a  valve  o,  opening  upwards,  communicates  with  the  lower  part  of  each,  to 
supply  them  with  water  from  the  spring  below.  Another  pipe  passes 
over  the  upper  surfaces,  having  branches  which  descend  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  each  vessel.  A  valve  is  also  placed  in  this  pipe,  from  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  jet  of  the  fountain  issues.  At  the  commencement,  each 
vessel  is  about  one  third  filled  with  water,  through  openings  on  the  top, 
which  are  then  plugged  up.  *'  Then  the  sun  shining  upon  the  said  en- 
gine shall  make  an  expression  by  rarefying  the  enclosed  air  and  force  the 

^fiATVRALMAQic^iHheentybook$bvJolmBaftiMPorta,wkenmanaetf^ 
and  ddights  of  the  Natural  Sciences,** — ^London,  1658. 

It  contains,  besides  multitude  of  absurdities,  manj  ingenious  devices.    The  fiviiiAs, 
camera  obscura,  air  gun,  repeating  guns,  air  tubes,  ear  trampets,  &e.  &o.  are  "       '^  " 
The  work  was  &it  publiihed  in  1560. 
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water  to  flow  out  as  in  ijie  figure.     And  after  the  lieat  of  rtie^iy  Ti 
ed  and  the  night  shall   come,  the  vessels  shall   draw  the   wMtf  i 
cistern  [epring]  by  lie  pipe  and  aucker  (lower  valve]  and  shBll  I 
voBsela  as  before.      .......      And  you   must  observe  thnt  llta^ 

suckers  [valvesj  must  be  made  very  light  and  likewise  very  ju»t,  ■ 
[he  water  may  not  descend  by  them  after  it  is  nused." 


An  improvement  upon  the  preceding  maeliine  is  next  given  by  Dwaiui- 
The  form  of  the  vessels  is  altered,  and  double  convex  lenaes  or  "  bHtning 
glasaes"  are  so  arranged  on  their  covers  as  to  collect  "  ttie  mic*  of 
the  Bim  within  the  said  vessels,  the  which  will  cause  a  great  hrii 
lo  (ho  wiiter,  and  by  that  means  make  it  spring  forth  with  great  •bun- 
dance,  and  also  higher  if  It  be  required."  (See  the  figure  Ueiow.)  Tl  ifc 
we  think,  in  the  range  of  probability  that  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays  laij 
yet  be  applied  in  some  situations  to  raise  water  with  effect 


Whether  this  application  of  lenses  "to  enorease  tho  force  of 
n  air  engines,  was  a  device  ofDecaus,  we  know  not.     Thetthw 
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Srould  naturally  occur  to  any  engineer  of  tho  time,  engaged  on  the  im- 
rorement  of  such  machinea,  because  distilling  by  the  sun  both  with  ten- 
ea  and  without  them  was  a  common  practice  with  chemists  in  that  age 
nd  soiEe  centuries  before.     Baptist  Porta  described  the  process  in  iho 
tenth  book  of  hia  Natural  Magic,  and  observes  that  "  the  waters  extract- 
ed by  the  sun  are  the  best."      See  aUo  Maiton  Rvlique,   Paris,   1574, 
page  ail.      Klrcher'a   Mvndui  Subterranetu,  Toml  ii,   392.     Other   au- 
tbors  also  describe  the  application  both  of  convex   and  concave  lenses  to 
concentrate  the  solar  rays  on  distilling  vessels  ;  a  practice  probably  as  old 
as  the  lime  of  Archimedes,  or  even   older.     We  give  an  extract  from  an 
English  translation  of  one  of  Gesner's  works,  who  died  in  1545. 

"  Further,  although  that  the  Chimisucke  authours  doe  teach  and  shew 
diverse  fashions  of  distilling  by   ascension,   yet  may   all  these   wates  bo 
brought  into  three  orders.     ........     The  first  manner  is,  when  we 

diatilT  anie  liquide  substance  or  flowers  in  the  eunne  by  force  of  his  heate. 

The  singnlar 

man  Adam  Louder,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  arte  of  dis- 
tilling, setteth  forth  an 
easie  maner  of  distilling 
by  the  heate  of  the  sunne 
beames  .  -  -  -  .  and  the 
same  is  to  be  wrought  on 
this  wise :  take,  sum  Lou- 
cier,  a  hollowc  bumine 
gtasse,  which  diracthe 
place  towarde  the  hole 
beamee  of  the  sunne,  after 
(betweene  the  beams  of 
the  Bunne  and  the  burning- 
elasse,)  set  the  glass  bodie 
[Retort]  -  -  -  -  in  such 
manner,  that  the  beames 
of  the  hote  sunne  falling  into  the  hollow  glasse,  maie  so  beate  backe 
and  eKtende  to  the  glasse  bodie  with  the  proper  matter  (as  to  the  object 
standing  righte  against)  -  -  -  -  as  more  livelie  appeareth  by  this  figure 
fcero  described."* 

Air  dilated  and  vapor 
duce  music  in  the  middle  ages,  a 
melody  which,  like  the  harp  of  Dunstan,  acquired  for  its  authors  a  repu. 
tation,  sometimes  of  superior  sancuty,  and  at  others  of  dealing  with  the 
wicked  one.  The  musical  machine  of  the  famous  Drebble,  according  to 
Bishop  Wiikins,  was  of  this  kind :  i.  e.  a  modification  of  the  supposed  one 
in  the  Statue  of  Memnon.  Drebble's  machine,  says  the  Bishop,  "  would 
of  itself  render  a  soft  and  pleasant  harmony  when  exposed  to  the  snn's 
rays,  but  being  removed  into  the  shade  would  presently  become  silent. 
The  reason  of  it  was  this;  the  warmth  of  the  sun  working  upon  some 
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!  of  die  »i0  and  old  pliiiiclit,  tcAemn  u  amitMud  At  miM  czi 

and  jAUotophie,  deviiicd  inlo  foure  Bookt — in  lilt  iMekantStbuliq 


iia  fm  lAe  iixata,  at  artl  tiiu»nf  ni  aultmnj.  ofiU  Uufarit  <^  nasaimfy.'  tnatmg  vtr^ 
ajialit  qfal  ditliUalioai  qfieateri.  ofovia,  fcaJnet,  guinleMenca,  witt  (Ag  tztnOimi  tfarti- 
Jiaal  foAet,  iSt  rte  and  prtpamtion  irfmaimmf,  and  pMaUt  gold,  gatitred  e*l  tf  Ae  iMI 
aad  nuU  opprmtd  aiakotirs,  by  that  excditnt  Doctor  Gentna.  AUo  tin  jndmns  aad  noHtf 
!•  aiait  lie  BtastU,  furtuuts  and  alktr  inttrmntmU  Atrttmle  btlotgiv.  SmU  eemctid 
m^fmlilakediiiEmgiMe,lif  GtorgtBaitr.muofdu  <^atmt$  JKiyMftsi  cki^  aJTwrgimt 
•i  STtosfy.    LandoK,  Blaelc  Letter,  1599. 
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moittiire  within  it,  aiid  nrefying  the  inward  air  nnto  to  grett  Jki 
that  it  must  needs  aeek  fi^r  vent  or  isiue,  did  thereby  give  aereial 
unto  the  kiatnimenL"    (Math.  .Magic,  Book  ii,  ohap.  h)    ■  <% 
Decaus,  besides  hi»«^iiDation  of  die  vocal  slatae  of  Bgjmi^  has 

«  description  of  a  nmmo^iaimner^  a  device  ^parently  similar  to  ^ 

ble's ;  and  in  die  twenty  iftcond  plate  of  his  work  he  nas  figured  aaadUr 
'which  Switxer  has  copied  into  his  system  of  hydrostatica* 

The  heat  of  the  son  is  too  uncertain  to  be  rdied  upon  in  dboae  m 
jects  that  require  immediate  and  certain  results.  During  the  evemsii^ 
night,  and  early  dawn,  nothing  could  be  effected ;  and  -even  in  mid-di^i 
clouds  and  showers  often  intercept  or  divert  the  rays :  moreover  a  il» 
chine  when  placed  so  as  to  be  heated  directly  by  the  sun,  soon  ezperiaa- 
ces  a  diminution  of  its  influence  by  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Those  laji 
which  fidl  directly  upon  it  becoming,  in  consequence  of  this  molMi^ 
oblique.  These  and  other  un&vorable  circumstances  are  conunon  la  mMI 
countries  where  the  solar  Heat  is  sufficiently  intense,  while  in  othen  it  ii 
too  feeble  to  be  used  with  effect ;  hence,  in  the  temperate  aoaes,  ividn 
which  the  arts  have  at  all  times  been  chiefly  cultivated,  the  appHettioa  d 
ordinary  fire  has  superseded,  for  nearly  all  practical  purposes^  tnat  ^Mivod 
firom  the  sun.  In  some  parts  of  the  earth  saline  waters  are  concentiatsdL 
and  salt  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  glowing  orb  of  day,  but  fer  ervv 
thing  like  the  devices  belonging  to  our  subject  it  is  now  seldom -ttnidoiH 
if  at  all. 

The  oldest  applications  of  fire  to  raise  liquids  are,  singnlarijjT  enon^ 
also  to  be  found  amonff  the  philosophical  tricks  of  ancient  prieaUk  nl 
amow  the  prodigies  which  they  perK>rmed  at  tho'l^Bar  itself  The  sele^ 
tion  of  altars  for  such  displays  was  natural,  because  It  was  at  them  the  wl 
of  the  gods  was  more  parUcularly  expected  to  be  made  known*  I^mal 
not  be  supposed  that  ancient  altars  were  all  simple  structures  of  troodt 
stone,  brick,  or  marble  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  elaborately 
designed,  and  constructed  entirely  of  metal.  Every  one  knows  tint 
bronze  or  brazen  altars  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  descriptions  of  some  prove  them  to  have  been  splendid  specimeM 
of  workmanship  and  design.  The  altar  for  **  burnt  offerings,"  being  up- 
wards of  eight  feet  square  and  five  deep,  was  covered  with  plates  of 
brass.  The  grate,  fire  place,  vessels,  h^,  were  also  of  the  same  materisL 
One  of  the  numerous  brazen  altars  built  by  Solomon  was  an  extraordinsi]f 
affair,  being  twenty  cubits,  or  ihirty-threeftet  square,  and  iixleen  feet  higli* 
The  large  number  of  victims  consumed  on  it  and  the  necessary  fires  te* 
count  for  these  dimensions. 

As  some  of  the  most  effectual  frauds  were  consummated  at  and  bj 
means  of  altars,  the  civil  governors  of  the  heathen,  and  some  of  the  wont 
princes  of  the  Jews,  made  use  of  them  for  the  performance  of  state  tricks, 
to  intimidate  the  people  and  subdue  them  to  their  will.  In  such  rastteri 
a  collusion  between  the  priests  and  statesmen  of  antiquity  is  very  obri- 
ous.  (By  a  ^milar  combination  of  church  and  state  it  is  that  the  ipeo^ 
of  Europe  are  still  oppressed.)  When  Themistocles  could  not  otherwue 
carry  out  his  measures,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  oracles  interfere.  There 
are  some  interesting  particulars  in  2d  of  Rings,  chap.  xvi.  respecting  s 
brazen  altar  which  Ahaz  examined  at  Damascus,  and  an  exact  copy  of 
which  he  had  made  and  erected  in  Jerusalem.  It  evidently  was  of  a  nch 
vel  construction  and  was  probably  designed  for  working  pretended  min- 
cles  for  state  purposes,  for  it  was  among  those  destroyed  by  his  son  He* 
■ekiah.  Montfaucon  in  the  supplement  to  his  antiquities  describes  soidb 
singular  altars,  and  among  others,  one  on  which  an  eagle  was  made  wot 
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dfenly  to  rise  as  in  the  act  of  flying  away.  This  he  observes  was  effected 
mf  machinery  moved  by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
r  There  are  numerous  intimations  in  l^story  of  frauds  practiced  at  altars 
ll^  fire,  and  by  loater  and 'other  liquids.  We  thell  notice  a  few  here,  and 
oUiers  in  the  next  chapter.  A  very  ancient  tradition  taug^ht  that  those 
"Were  the  greatest  gods  that  answered  their  worshippers  by  fire.  This 
^pvas  a  prevailing  belief  among  the  ancient  heathen,  and  hence  the  ingenuity 
of  the  priests  was  particularly  exercised  in  devising  means  to  produce  a 
spontaneous  or  '*  divine  fire/'  to  consume  the  sacrifices.  Servius,  a  Roman 
"wnter,  afBrms  that  in  ancient  times  fire  was  never  kindled  on  the  altars, 
but  was  drawn  down  from  heaven  by  prayers.  Solinus  another  Roman 
author,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  speaKs  of  one  in  Sicily  upon  which 
the  fuel,  though  ever  so  green,  would  kindle  of  itself  if  the  sacrifice  was 
-acceptable  to  the  gods.  Pausanius  relates  an  example  of  which  he  was 
a  "witness.  Some  of  the  devices  are  known.  When  the  victim  was  laid  on 
the  altar  and  the  fuel  ready  to  be  kindled,  a  libation  of  wine  or  oil  was 
poured  upon  it ;  streams  of  the  liquid  trickled  through  fissures  or  secret 
channels  mto  a  pan  of  coals  concealed  below,  and  instantly  the  sacrifice 
was  enveloped  m  flames,  and  the  desired  proof  of  its  acceptance  given. 
At  other  times  naptha,  a  mineral  oil  that  takes  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  was  adroitly  dropt  on  the  fuel  by  the  priests  as  they  officiated.  This 
is  the  substance  by  which  Medea  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  Creusa, 
by  impregnating  with  it  the  enchanted  gown  which  she  presented  to  her. 
When  Greusa  had  put  it  on  and  was  approaching  the  altar,  it  burst  into 
flames,  and  shie  expired  in  excruciating  torments.  The  Druids  had  the 
art  of  kindling  without  fire  a  sulphurous  substance  by  which  they  struck 
terror  into  their  enemies.  There  are  presumptive  proofs  that  both  they 
and  the  priests  of  Delphos  had  gunpowder,  with  which  they  imitated 
thunder  and  lightning ;  and  this  accords  with  a  remark  of  Pliny,  in  the 
second  book  of  his  Natural  History,  (chap.  53.)  "  It  appeareth  upon  re- 
cord in  chronicles  that  by  certain  sacrifices  and  prayers,  ligJUninga  may 
either  be  compelled  or  easily  intreated  to  fall  upon  the  earth."  And  he 
observes  that  there  was  aii  old  tradition  in  Etruria,  that  lightning  was 
procured  "by  exorcisms  and  conjurations."  The  ancient  priests  of  Ethio- 
pia worshiped  the  sun,  and  at  the  close  of  harvest  they  separated  a 
portion  of  die  fruits  from  the  rest  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Deity :  if^the  offer- 
ing was  acceptable  it  instantly  took  fire.  The  Vestal  ^mylia  rekindled 
the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  V  esta,  by  putting  her  veil  over  it,  that  is,  by 
some  device  which  the  act  of  adjusting  her  veil  concealed :  in  fact  enough 
is  known  to  convince  us  that  old  temples  were  perfect  laboratories.  (See 
an  expose  of  the  pretended  descent  of  celestial  fire  on  Good  Fridays,  into 
the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  (which  is,  we  believe,  still  kept  up)  in 
Motraye's  Travels,  vol.  i,  page  79.) 

But  it  was  not  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  flames  only  that  fire  was 
employed  as  an  agent  of  deception.  Equally  surprising  effects,  and  as 
secretly  produced,  were  derived  firom  the  heat  which  the  fuel  and  burn- 
ing sacrifice  gave  out.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this  heat  must 
have  been  intense  when  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  was  consumed  ;  and 
sometimes  several  animals  were  offered  at  once  upon  the  same  altar.  In 
burnt-offerings,  every  part  was  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  hence  particu- 
lar care  was  required  that  the  fuel  should  be  dry  as  well  as  in  abundance ; 
otherwise  the  mass  of  flesh  and  juices  might  extinguish  the  fire — a  circum- 
stance that  was  deemed  very  inauspicious.  It  was  also  customary  to  pour 
wine  and  qil  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  spices  and  perfumes  to  correct  the 
odor.     These,  of  course,  increased  l!he  heat,  and  m  addition  to  which,  it 
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ti/ih»tcmffiy^-i.  It  i«  '«i«vif,Ti(  r-(imtbi4ai>dH>m«(xWrdrTimdMaiM 
>/v  Hmihi,  '««  .S'>.  I7S,  t}.;^  vapTfT  from  lb?  contaiiiMi  KifaMb  oa«AMrf 
liifjlyii/tiii:  rit'iit,  ^'.'j.'i'i^  hv  h»a  not  in  all  cairs  mexAooed  O. 'IndM 
fl  I*  iifft  r^rtiw/i  tW  ^i<:  di'l  riot  eonlbund  *teani  wiib  air,  >s  dw  pUkw- 
iihi-r*  iif  till!  «ixMM;»>.h  cir.tury  did,  of  whicb  Mme  pxanplH  Me  ^*« 
II,  tint  in-.Mt  twii  (;li*|it>;r«.  Hv]  d^  done  been  ojed  in  Ae  abm  aktf. 
lb«  iWni^t  mmUi  rntly  hxvn  h«v«  been  momenlaiy ;  fcr  pw*  of  «<  w"^ 
Jbw  inwn  aUnrlNMl  fay  tlw  liquid  and  earned  out  witk  i^  aad  Ave  ff^* 
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^B  provision  for  a  fresh  supply.  Besides,  as  the  liquid  was  expelled,  the 
PBmer  would  the  remainder  nave  to  be  raised,  and  consequently  unless  the 
h^  received  a  corresponding  increase  of  temperature  the  discharge  from 
^b  vase  might  cease.         -^ 

PF  Had  it  not  been  for  th^  Spiritalia,  we  should  never  hjtfve  suspected  that 
Air  was  made  to  perform  so  important  a  part  in  ancient  frauds,  nor  that 
its  expansion  and  contraction  had  been  employed  to  raise  liquids.  Not- 
^thstanding  the  high  opinion  which  history  gives  us  of  the  philosophical 
knowledge  of  old  priests,  we  should  hardly  have  surmised  that  they  had 
the  art  of  applying  this  subtil  fluid  so  ingeniously.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  ransacked  all  nature  for  devices ;  and  to  have  become  familiar 
"with  the  principles  upon  which  the  most  valuable  of  our  arts  and  ma- 
chinery are  based.  Astronomy,  acoustics,  chemistry,  optics,  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  and  hydraulics,  were  all  pressed  into  their  service.  Even 
the  appHcation  of  steam^  as  a  source  of  motive  force,  did  not  escape  them ; 
so  that  had  their  energies  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  useful  me- 
(Jianism,  the  world  would  probably  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  the 
•team  engine  itself. 

What  wonders  would  an  insight  into  the  old  temples  have  revealed ! 
To  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  machinery,  new  and  old — 
to  have  been  present  at  the  consultations  of  the  priests — witnessed  their 
private  experiments — ^heard  them  expatiate  on  the  defects  of  this  device 
and  the  perfect  working  of  that — suggesting  a  wheel  here  and  a  spring 
there — to  have  been  present  at  their  consultations  respecting  the  suspen- 
sion of  water  in  Tutia's  sieve,  and  witnessed  the  congratulations  exchang- 
ed at  the  eclat  with  which  that  and  many  other  trials  came  off,  &c.  &c. — 
would  have  made  us  acquainted  with  discoveries  both  in  science  and 
mechanical  combinations  that  would  throw  some  modem  inventions  into 
shade : — But  the  tremendous  evils  which  their  impostures  induced  ren- 
dered concealment  on  the  part  of  the  priests  indispensable.  Exposure 
^NTOuld  not  only  have  endangered  their  wealth  and  influence,  but  might 
have  led  to  their  extermination  by  an  outraged  and  plundered  people— 
Kence  the  veil  of  religion  waa  interposed  to  screen  the  operators  and  their 
apparatus,  and  inevitable  death  was  the  consequence  of  undue  curiosity  : 
witness  that  of  Alcithc^,  a  female  of  Thebes,  who  ridiculed  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  and  was  represented  by  the  priests  as  having  been  changed  into  a 
bat ;  a  fiction  of  theirs,  most  likely,  to  conceal  their  having  taken  her  off* 
^pytfu  might  be  adduced  as  another  example — ^he  forcibly  entered  the 
temple  of  Neptune  and  was  strttcfc  blind  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  salt-tcater 
from  the  altar ;  probably  sulphuric  or  oflier  acid  secretly  ejected  by  the 
priests.  In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  they  had  the  means  of  doing  this 
oy  the  dilatation  of  air  within  the'  cavities  of  altars. 

^  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  remarks  on  the  Smritalia^ 
a  work  that  had  more  influence  in  reviving  the  study  of  hydrodynamics 
in  modem  times,  than  any  other.  This  little  book,  like  a  rivulet,  sent  its  ^ 
streams  of  knowledge  over  all  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
stimulated,  if  it  did  not  create  that  spirit  of  investigation  and  experimen- 
tal research  which  then  commenced  and  has  continued  unimpaired  to  the 
present  time.  It  seems  to  have  caused  an  unusual  degree  ot  excitement. 
Philosophers,  chemists,  and  physicians,  as  well  as  engineers,  illustrated 
their  writings  by  its  problems  and  figures.  Porta,  Decaus,  Fludd,  and 
others,  avowedly  transferred  its  pages  to  theirtworks,  while  many  writers^ 
with  less  candor  and  less  ingenuity  made  use  of  it  without  acknowledg- 
ment. Of  all  the  old  mechanicians,  Beston  seems  to  have  been  less  in* 
debted  to  it  than  any  other. 
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The  S[Hritalift£irmedbTit'aniull.put  of  the  wiitin^  of  Heron f^lb 
■U  of  them  mchodanr  timea,  we  alioiilii  have  ponewed  kd  aliDan  gUfi 
(act  Bvitem  of  aaciaBt  loachanical  pUIoao^qr-    He  WKHe  boek*  K  J 
depiv^a.    automata,  ^^jpiytrica,    war  .  machiyT.    enpiii^  fcr    rni&' 
wai^U;  and  an  AtrodoiaiieB  to  mechaiuot,  wHuui  im  nid  t«  ham  ImV 
th«  moM  complete  worit  on  tlie  mljject  whicK  tfao  uunenla  pawemi 
Taken  aa  a  whole,  the  SjuntaliB  Menu  moralikethe  mamial  of  en  andm 
magician  than  any  thmg  ebe— «  coUection  of  deceptions  with  tJHMF 
ceaaea  by  wldch  diey  were  matured.     In  it  Heron,  insiead  ofjiflHM 
in  the  character  of  a  [AQoaopber,  rather  aftsumed  (perhaps  for  £^^^^|^ 
or  to  expose  the  fivodi  of  the  Bsypdan  hierarchy)  th&l  or«3HH^ 
of  lata,  initiating  an  acolyte  into  ue  nytieries  of  his  profeasbn.    iU 
nameroiu  aa  are  the  dencea  deacribed,  uey  doubtlega  formed  hut  ■  mmII 
mit  of  thoae  which  constituted  the  active  and  efRcient  capital  of  ibr 
Bgyption  pnetthood.     Widi  the  excepdoh  nf  an  hydrnnlii:   and  another 
organ,  a  ayringe,  fire  engine,  fountain  of  coinpresston,  three  lamps  ud 
two  eotipilea,  (and  moat  of  which  were  b1«o  used  for  unworthy  purpoM) 
the  whole  may  be  conaidered  aa  a  text  booh  far  conjurers.   Of  iho  sercuiy' 
mx  probtetna  contained  in  the.  book,  twelve  rcliiic  to  the  working  of 
■proaigiea  at  the  altan,  by  air  dilated  by  tte  heat  of  the  sacred  fires,  &c. 
raa  already  noticed  j  upwards  of  finty  relale  lo  ancrilicia]  vases,  Tantnlui' 
«upa,  magic  pitchen,  Sk.     In  aome  of  these  were  coneesled  csTilieai  is 
which  the  liquid  was  retained  or  dischai|;ed,  by  cloaing  widi  the  tf     ' 
a  minute  opening  in  the  handle.     "'  ~ 
re  out  wine,  and  vice  vena. 
which  water  was  changed  into  « 
17th  of  January  at  the  annual  feast  of  the  god,  ••  iSMUlioBed  by  Pliny. 
•orhers  were  disguised  partitiona  forming  variotu  oompftttutents  mVln 
ilifferent  liquids  were  retained,  and  alT  discharged  at  one  orifice  (bys 
•pedes  of  three  or  four-way  cock]  so  that  thoBe  in  the  secret  could  dn« 
-wine,  oil,  or  water,  at  plcaaure ;   besides  many  other  TTterry  eoitceiU,  as  At 
-old  authors  name  them.      There  is  we  think   among  them   abundant  eti- 
-dence  ihat  our  solution  of  Tutia's  miracle  of  carrying   water  in  a  aim 
nvaa  the  true  one.    It  is  probable  that  in  some  of  these  vases,  specimena  of 
the  eld  divining  cups  may  be  found. 

The  ingenioua  reader  will  not  repine  at  our  inserting'  a  specimn 
of  a  lustral  vase.  We  have  selected  this  because  it  shows  uat  roc- 
chanioal  as  well  as  hydrodynamical  devices  were  adopted  as  occasion 
required.  It  shows  also  that  the  mode  of  increasing  or  diminishing  lb 
pressure  of  a  valve  to  its  seat,  by  a  loaded  lever,  as  in  the  safety  valve  of 
B  steam  engine,  was  known— a  circumstance  that  may  bedeemfKtquiteiD- 
aigniUcant  by  aome  persons;  but  attention  to  such  little  things  often 
■enables  us  to  arrive  at  correct  estimates  of  an  ancient  device,  and  of  di 
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ingenuity  and  fertility  of  conception  of  andent  devisers. 
'  Most  readers  are  aware  that  Wy  lealer  was  derived  from  that  of  4* 
^fiathen.  When  a  worshiper  was  about  to  enter  the  temple,  he  spiink- 
led  himself  from  a  vase  of  it  placed  near  the  entrance.  On  some  puticD- 
lar  occasions  the  people  were  sprinkled  by  priests.  (See  an  example  it 
page  196.)  Those  who  celebrated  the  Elousinian  mysteries  were  J«iO- 
cularly  required  to  wash  their  hands  in  holy  water.  In  the  middle  OgH 
the  liquid  was  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  monks,  and  it  was  even 
a  custom  for  clerks  and  scholars  to  hawk  it  for  sale.  From  Heron's  de- 
scription of  the  following  figure,  (No.  178,)  we  learn  that  heathen  priests 
also  made  it  a  source  of  revenue;  the  vessels  containing  Inatral  water  not 
being  always  open  for  public  use,  free  of  charge,  but  cloaed,  and  like  s 
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loney  box  provided  with  a  slit  at  tha  top,  through  which  a  certsin 
.  to  be  put  before  the  donor  could  receive  any  of  the  purifying 
In  the  vaae  before  ua  five  drachma,  or  about  seventy-five 
;re  required,  and  it  will  be  perceived  from  the  construction  of  the 
.8  that  no  leati  sum  could  procure  a.  drop,  although  aa  much  more 
might  De  put  in  as  the  donor  thought  proper,' 
The  device  is  a  very  neat  specimen  of  religious 
ingenuity,  and  the  more  bo  since  il  required  no 
attending  minister  to  keep  it  in  pluy.  Wo 
may  judge  of  other  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
old  temples  by  tha  talent  displaced  m  this.  A 
portion  of  the  vase  is  removed  in  the  figure  to 
show  the  intcnor.  Near  one  side  is  seen  a 
cylindrical  vessel  at  A.  It  is  this  only  that 
contained  water.  A  small  tube  attached  to  the 
bottom  is  continued  through  the  side  of  the  vase 
at  o,  where  the  liquid  was  discharged.  The  in- 
ner orifice  of  the  lube  was  formed  into  the  seat 
of  a  valve,  the  plug  of  which  was  fixed  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  perpendicular  rod,  whose  up- 
per end  was  connected  by  a  bolt  to  the  hori- 
zontal lever  or  vibrating  beam  R.  One  end  of 
R  is  spread  out  into  a  flat  dish  and  si 
receive  on  its  surface  every  thing  dropped  through  the 
turns  on  a  pin  or  fulcrum  very  much  like  a  pump  handle,  as  re- 
nted. The  operation  will  now  be  understood.  As  the  weight  of 
id  kept  the  valve  closed  while  nothing  rested  upon  the  broad  end  of 
ver,  so  no  liquid  could  escape ;  but  if  a  number  of  coins  of  sufficient 
it  were  dropped  through  the  slit  upon  the  end  of  R,  the  valve 
1  then  be  opened  and  a  portion  of  liquid  escape  at  o  j — the  quantity 
ig  out  would  however  be  very  small,  not  only  from  the  contracted 
of  the  liibe,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  valve  would  be  open  only  a 
:nt ;  for  as  the  lever  became  inclined  from  its  horizontal  position  the 
s  of  money  would  slide  off  into  the  mass  accumulated  at  H,  and  the 
s  quickly  be  stopped  :  the  apparatus  would  then  be  ready 
)mer  on  the  same  terms.  This  certainly  was  as 
mode  of  dealing  out  liquids  as  it  was  a  profitable 
ind  after  all  was  not  half  so  demoralizing  as  the  retuUng  of  ardent 
in  modem  times. 

would  suppose  the  publication  of  such  a  work  as  Heron's  Spiri- 
ust  have  been  as  distasteful  to  the  occupants  of  ancient  temples, 
e  of  Luther's  wridnge  were  to  Leo  X  and  his  Bsaotuates  of  the 
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tf  we  contemplats  the  put  Issto^  of  ma,  W  ihsll  find  Au,iinAa 
few  inBigiiificaitt  ezceptioiu,  the  entm  nuie  hu  Itaan,  ■■  it  wsrat  inatat 
to  support  an  existence  surchsTgad  with  tmseiy.  ->iWoni  tba  ewmMtyn 
riods  Df  recorded  time,  we  belrald  tba  grest  mus  abiTes  ta  sa  oagMvaC 
despotism  which  a  few  crafty  spirits  entailed  upon  the  specie*— »  da^» 
tism  both  menial  and  physical — to  subdue  the  body  and  enthnll  dwio^ 
— political  and  ecclesiastical  (lespocism.  To  the  neglect  of  menttl  enitnfr 
tion  alone,  these  evils  are  to  be  attributed ;  for  in  ev«rjr  age  mea  hvn  U 
the  tame  elements  of  prosperi»  and  of  happiness.  The  eertfa  aad  ill 
treasures  have  always  been  at  their  disposal,  and  tha  natnral  cepectfiw«f 
the  human  intellect,  have  probably  always  be«n  the  seme.  It  H  tbe  i^ 
provement  of  these  capacities  by  culture,  and  their  degenereqr  by  MglMb 
that  make  all  the  differences  in  men's  condition.     The  horrible  ~ 


of  the  myriads  of  human  beings  who  ha*e  pasted  throagh  e  life  of  B> 
ceasing  and  unrequited  toil,  were  owing  to  their  ignemice,  end  benee  it 
tyrants  of  the  earth  have  always  labored,  and  atiU  Ubor,  to  keep  tbia 
uninformed  that  are  subject  to  their  sway.  lenoranoe  wea  the  gnndie- 
gine  by  which  the  most  atrocious  systems  of  granny,  mpentdioB  wi 
magic  were  established  in  ancieitC  tmiea  ;  and  whoM  influencee  in  «l 
yet  done  away.  » 

But  within  the  laat  two  centuries  a  new  em  has  opened  with  fari^ut 
prospects  for  the  human  &mily  at  large,  than  has  ever  yet  d&wsed  vmt 
It.  An  era  that  has  been  ushered  in  by  the  discovery,  or  rather  appM> 
tion,  of  a  new  motive  agent,  viz.  stkam.  The  wonderfiil  efiects  mUA 
this  Suid  has  been  made  to  produce,  are  so  creditable  ta  the  human  istri- 
lect,  end  so  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  higfaen  inport  to  av 
race  in  all  times  to  come,  as  to  excite  even  in  the  swat  torpid  viah 
emotions  of  stirring  interesL  Steam  is  changing  everr  UuDKt  isi  tmn 
thing  for  the  better.  It  has  opened  new  sources  of  socnl  utd  in* 
▼idual  happiness :  nor  is  its  influence  confined  to  the  phyncal  codA- 
lion  r>f  man,  for  by  its  connection  with  the  msnn&ctore  of  p^er  uid  widi 
die  pnndng  pteas,  it  haa  done  more  to  nmao  ud  agMBiw  dw  aacal  mi. 
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intellectual  energies  of  oar  nature  than  any  thing  else ;  and  has  imparted 
'■%  vigorous  impulse  to  them^  as  well  as  to  the  useful  arts.  As  all  the  ad- 
vantages derived  in  modem  times  from  steam  originated  in  attempts  to 
raise  water  by  it,  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  indulging  in  some  preli- 
minary remarks. 

What  a  proof  is  steam  of  the  stores  of  motive  forces  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  inorganic  world  !  Forces  that  can  render  us  incalculable  service, 
if  we  would  but  open  our  eyes  to  detect,  and  exercise  our  energies  to 
employ  them.  Who  could  have  supposed  two  centuries  ago,  that  the  sim- 
ple vapor  of  water  would  ever  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  human  exertions, 
and  should  relieve  man  from  a  CTeat  portion  of  th«  physical  toil  under 
which  he  has  groaned  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  f  That  it  would 
arm  him  with  a  power  which  is  irresistible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
pliant — one  that  can  uproot  a  mountain,  and  yet  be  controlled  by  a  child  I 
Who  could  have  then  imagined  that  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  should  im- 
part motion  to  machinery  in  every  department  of  the  arts,  and  be 
equally  adapted  to  all — should  spin  and  weave  threads  fine  as  those  of  the 
ffossamer ;  and  forge  tons  of  iron  into  single  bars  with  almost  equal  rapi- 
dity and  ease — raise  water  from  mines,  in  streams  equal  to  rivers  ;  and 
extract  mountains  of  mineral  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth — should 
propel  carriages,  such  as  no  horses  could  move,  with  the  velocity  of  wind ; 
and  urge  ships  of  every  class  through  the  ocean,  in  spite  both  of  winds 
and  waves — should  be  the  means  of  circulating  knowledge  at  the  price  of 
waste  paper,  and  of  awakening  and  stimulating  the  mental  capacities 
of  men  !  In  a  word,  that  a  little  aqueous  ^por  should  revolutionize  the 
ixrhole  social  and  political  condition  of  man :  and  that  after  having  done 
all  this,  that  it  should  probably  ^ve  place  to  other  agents,  still  more 
powerful  and  beneficial,  which  science  and  observation  should  discover. 

What  a  proof  is  steam  of  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  our  species! 
The  most  fervid  ima^nation  cannot  realize  the  importance  of  those  disco- 
veries in  science  and  the  arts,  of  which  it  is  merely  the  forerunner ;  the 
first  in  that  new  catalogue  of  motive  agents  that  are  ordained  to  change 
the  condition  of  men,  and  to  regenerate  the  earth ;  for  all  tliat  is  yet  done 
IB  but  as  the  twilight  that  ushers  in  the  orb  of  day.  Hitherto  man  has 
been  comparatively  asleep,  or  in  a  state  resembling  it — ^insensible  of  the 
rich  inheritance  which  the  Creator  has  placed  at  his  disposal  in  the  elas- 
tic fluids,  and  of  their  adaptation  to  impart  motion  to  every  species  of  me- 
chanism. How  few  persons  are  aware  that  the  grand  invention  of 
imparting  motion  to  a  piston  by  steam  and  other  clastic  fluids,  is  the  pivot 
on  which  the  chief  affairs  of  the  world  is  destined  hereafter  to  turn  1 
And  the  time  is  not  distant  when,  by  means  of  it,  the  latent  energy  of  the 
gases,  or  other  properties  of  inert  matter,  will  supersede,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  drudgery  of  man — will  perform  nearly  all  the  labor  which  the 
bones  and  sinews  of  our  species  have  hitherto  been  doomed  to  accomplish. 
There  are  persons,  however,  whose  minds  biased  by  the  eternal  bondage 
in  which  the  mass  of  our  race  has  always  been  held,  who  will  siartle 
at  the  idea  of  the  whole  becoming  an  intelligent  and  highly  intellectual 
body.  They  cannot  conceive  how  the  affairs  of  life  are  to  be  continued 
—the  execution  of  innumerable  works  which  the  constitution  of  society 
requires  should  be  performed,  if  these  helots  become  free.  But  can  they, 
can  any  one,  seriously  believe  that  the  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator 
could  possibly  have  intended  that  the  highest  class  of  beings  which  he 
has  placed  on  this  planet — the  only  one  capable  of  appreciating  his 
^RTorks  and  realizing  correct  ideas  of  his  attributes — ^that  the  great  por- 
tion of  these,  should  pass  through  life  in  incessantly  toiling  for  mere 


food ;-— «iid  vnlergoing  priTatipns  and  sufierings-to  obtain  h,  from  wln4 
the  lowest  uiiiniJs  are  exempt  t  Aasuredly  ooc  Hid  rack  been  Ua 
desigu,  he  would  not  have  created  them  with  (aottltiat  jaKpreaaly  ad^MiA 
for  nobNr  portulta.  ^  •  >        . , 

It  is  the  g[lory  of  modem  scieQce,  that  it  caJla*  iaivi  Jejptimala  wt 
both  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  man.  It  rewiMa  .bun  with  na* 
merous  forces  derived  fiom  inanimate  nature,  and  instroete  him  ir  dv 
applioatto&.of  them,  to  all,  or  nearly  aUf  the  purposes  of  life ;  and  evift* 
tually  it  wul  require  fiom  him  no  greater  amount  of  lAjncal  toil,  An 
what  conduces  to  the  641  development  of  all  the  energies  of  Us  sbbp 
pound  nature.  It  is  deiluied  to  awaken  that  mass  of  intellect  wludi  ks 
hitherto  lain  dormant,  and  been  .all  but  buried  in  the  laboring  daasM 
and  to  bring  it  into  active  exercise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  And  far 
avight  we  know,  the  "  new  earth"  spoken  of  in  the  Bcriptni«s^  may  ntm 
to  diat  state  of  society,  when  science  has  thus  relieved  man  fimn  att  kj^ 
rious  labor — when  he  will  walk  erect  upon  the  earth  and  aiibdiii  i^ 
rather  by  his  intellect  than  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow-— when  the  emaerf 
ignorance  will  be  removed,  and  with  ii  the  tremendooa  iNimshmit  Ait 
has  ever  attended  it.  Then  men  will  no  longer  enter  in  snoals  i^  aa^ 
state  of  existence  in  another  world,  as  utterly  igiporant  <^  the  woodeni.iBf 
creative  wisdom  in  this,  as  if  they  had  never  b^iiift  in  it,  and  had  oat  pit* 
sessed  faculties  expressly  adapted  to  study  and  eiyoy  them. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  observation  of  some  people,  thai  all  disoorcriv 
of  importance  are  already  made ;  on  Ae  contrary,  the  em  of  iiiorfh 
research  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  may  be  eoimimuim 
but  commenced.  The  works  of  creation  will  fivenrer  nimish  matariabfa 
the  exercise  of  the  most  refined  intellects,  and  will  reward  their  Um 
with  a  perpetual  succession  of  new  discoveries.  The  progress  whish  bs 
been  made  in  investigating  the  laws  that  govern  the  aqueoos,  atmomlMfr 
cal,  mineral  and  vegetable  parts  of  creation,  is  but  a  prelude  to  what  k 
yet  to  be  done — it  is  but  the  clearing  of  the  threshold  preparatory  to  the 
portals  of  the  temple  of  science  being  thrown  open  to  the  world  at  larga 
There  is  no  profession  however  matured,  no  art  however  advanced,  tiit 
is  not  capable  of  further  improvement ;  or  that,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  will 
not  always  be  capable  of  it.  If  an  art  be  carried  to  the  utmost  perfecuos 
y  it  is  capable  of  in  one  age,  discoveries  in  others  will  in  time  be  made,  bjf 
means  of  which  it  will  be  still  further  advanced  ;  for  every  improvemeil 
in  one  has  an  effect,  more  or  less  direct,  on  every  other. 

The  benefits  already  derived  from  steam,  then,  are  but  as  a  drop  t» 
the  ocean  when  compared  with  those  that  posterity  will  realise;  for  if 
such  great  things  have  been  accomplished  by  it  in  one  century,  what  DiJ 
not  be  expected  in  another  ?  and  another  1     It  has  been  calculated  ^ 
two  hundred  men,  with  machinery  moved  by  steam,  now  manufacture  M 
much  cotton  as  would   require  twenty  millions  of  persons  without  JOi- 
chines ;  that  is,  one  man  by  the  application  of  inorganic  motive  agents  CIS 
now  produce  the  same  amount  of  work  that  formerly  required  one  boi' 
dred  thousand  men.     The  annual  product  of  machinery  in  Great  Britsiib 
a  mere  spot  on  the  earth,  would  require  the  physical  energies  of  one  m 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  or  four  hundred  millions  of  men  :   and  te 
various  applications  of  steam  in  different  parts  of  the  world  now  produBi> 
an  amount  of  useful  labor,  which  if  performed  by  manual  atrength  vooU 
require  the  incessant  exertions  of  every  human  being.     Hence  this  greil 
amount  of  labor  is  so  much  gained,  since  it  is  the  result  of  inorganiied 
forces,  and  consequently  contributes  so  much  to  the  sum  of  human  hsppr 
ness.    Now  if  such  results  have  been  brought  about  so  quiokly  and  qf 
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steam  alone,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  it,  and  other  aeriform  fluids, 
in  ages  to  come,  when  the  progressive  improvement  of  every  art  and 
every  science  shall  have  brought  to  light  not  only  other  agents  of  the  kind, 
but  more  efficient  means  of  employing  them  1  There  is  no  end  to  the 
beneficial  applications  of  the  gases  as  motive  ag;ent8,  and  no  limits  to  the 
power  to  be  derived  from  them.  As  long  as  rain  falls  or  rivers  flow- 
while  trees  (for  fuel)  grow,  or  mineral  coal  is  found,  man  can  thus  wield 
n  power  that  renders  him  almost  omnipotent. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  was  not  the  elastic  force  of  steam 
earlier  used  as  a  source  of  motive  power  ?  Because,  as  we  observed  be- 
fere,  men  neglected  to  employ  those  powers  of  'reflection  and  invention 
vrhich  God  had  given  them.  It  certamly  formed  no  part  of  the  Creator's 
plan  of  governing  the  world  that  they  should  have  so  long  remained  ig- 
norant of  its  application.  He  has  placed  man  at  the  head  of  creation  and 
furnished  him  with  powers  appropriate  to  his  position.  Every  object  in 
nature  he  can  use  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  are  the  materials  from 
which  he  may,  as  an  expert  machinist,  fabricate  at  will  all  that  his  wants 
require  :  he  may  prostitute  them  to  the  miseries  of  himself  and  his  fel- 
lows ;  or  he  may  neglect  them  to  the  iniury  of  all.  It  is  the  order  of 
iiature  that  her  latent  resources  shall  be  discovered  and  applied  by  diligent 
raearc/i.  Hence  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Creator's  wisdom 
can  only  be  appreciated  after  careful  study,  a  fact  which  is  itself  a  proof 
of  his  wisdom  and  beneficence,  since  their  realization  is  thus  held  out 
ma  an  inducement  to  investigate  them. 

Steam  has  of  course  been  noticed  ever  since  the  heating  of  water  and 
boiling  of  victuals  were  practiced.  The  daily  occurrence  implied  by  the 
expression  "  the  pot  boils  over"  was  as  common  in  antediluvian  as  in  mo- 
dern times  ;  and  hot  water  thus  raised  was  one  of  the  earliest  observed 
Acts  comitE^cted  with  the  evolution  of  vapor.  From  allusions  in  the  most 
mncient  writings,  we  may  gather  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  steam 
mrere  closely  observed  of 'old.  Thus  Job  m  describing  Leviathan  alludes 
to  the  puffs  or  volumes  that  issue  from  under  the  covers  of  boiling  vessels. 
**  By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eves  are  like  the  eyelids  of 
the  morning  ;  out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke  [steam]  as  out  of  a  seething 
pot  or  cauldron."  In  the  early  use  of  the  vessels  last  named,  and  before 
experience  had  rendered  the  management  of  them  easy  and  safe,  females 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  prevent  the  savory  contents  of  their  pots 
from  flying  off  in  vapor;  hence  attempts  to  confine  it  by  covers;  and 
w^hen  these  did  not  nt  sufficiently  close,  a  cloth  or  some  similar  substance 
interposed  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  would  readily  occur ; 
and  a  stone  or  other  weight  placed  upon  the  top  to  keep  all  tight  would 
also  be  very  natural.  Then  as  the  fluid  began  again  to  escape,  further 
eflbrts  would  be  made  to  retain  it  by  additional  weights.  In  this  manner, 
doubtless  many  a  contest  was  kept  up  between  a  pot  and  its  owner,  till 
one  gained  the  victory  ;  and  we  neea  not  the  testimony  of  historians  to 
determine  which  this  was.  In  those  times  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  a  boiling  cauldron  contained  a  spiHt,  impatient  of  control — that  the 
'V'essel  was  the  generator  of  an  irresistible  power,  and  the  cover  a  safety- 
valve  ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  contents  and  the  security  of 
the  operator  depended  upon  letting  the  cover  alone,  or  not  overloading 
it : — hence  it  no  doubt  often  happened  that  the  confined  vapor  threw  outt 
the  contents  with  violence,  andtnen  it  was  that  primitive  cooks  began  to* 
perceive  that  there  was  death  as  well  as  life  in  a  boiling  pot.  In  this> 
manner,  we  suppose  females  were  the  first  experimenters  on  steaiD»  audi 
dM  earliest  witnesses  of  steam  boiler  explosions. 


JndaU  TridU porfknmitg  Simm  poAIT. 

The  domestic  exhibitions  of  the  force  of  steam  most  have  •xdtad  At 
attention  of  mechanicians  in  every  age,  nor  could  its  cuNabSitiea  of  on^ 
coming  resistances  opposed  to  it,  have  escaped  them,  xhns  we  find  ibt 
experimenters  are  almost  always  said  to  have  derived  die  fint  Uitt  btm 
a  culinary  vessel :  hence  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  aecording  to  a  tfifi* 
tion,  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  use  of  this  fluid  to  raiie  wtlsr,  ^ 
witnessing,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  Londoo,  tlie  lid  of  a  li  " 
thrown  off  by  the  vapoi^ — but  the  anecdote  is  of  much  older  dnla^ 
was  applied  to  many  others  before  his  time  as  well  as  since.  Vitti 
illustrates  his  views  respecting  the  appearance  of  springs  on  *»«™'*»«n 
by  a  cauldron  which,  he  says,  when  two  thirds  filled  with  irater  and  hsst 
ed  by  the  Brc,  "  communicates  the  heat  to  the  water ;  and  this  on  seeoot 
of  its  natural  porosity,  receiving  a  strong  inflation  firom  the  heat,  not  ss^ 
fills  the  vessel,  but  swelling  with  the  steam  and  ntismg  ike  etmar^  ov» 
flows,"'  &c.  (Book  viii,  chap.  3.)  Such  occurrences  are  nature's  Uh^ 
by  attention  to*  which  important  discoveries  have  always  been  umk. 
Even  when  people  in  former  limes  were  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a 
cauldron,  the  misfortune  should  have  been  considered  as  an  taJioarias  tf 
nature  to  employ  the  force  thus  developed — and  also  as  a  pnnishnmir 
for  having  neglected  to  do  so.  Nay,  we  don't  see  wh^  such  oconmncM 
may  not,  m  this  view  of  them,  be  considered  protrideniuilp  as  well  as  «» 
lar  onetp,  which  theological  writers  avail  themselves  of^  to  establiili  t 
similar  doctrine. 

There  arc  intimations  that  the  elastic  force  of  steam  was  emplojsd  Ij 
several  people  of  antiquity,  but  the  details  of  its  application  are  nnfim* 
nately  not  known.  Some  relics  of  its  use,  as  well  as  that  of  heated  m^ 
are  to  be  found  in  the  deceptions  pracuced  by  the  heathen  priesthood.  In 
application  for  similar  purposes  was  continued  till  comparatively  teoden 
times,  for  it  was  the  animating  principle  in  the  eolipilic  idols  of  the  miikUs 
ages ;  and,  from  an  incidental  notice  of  some  experiments  of  a  Greek  archi- 
tect, it  is  probable  that  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  and  other  horrors  expe- 
rienced by  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  greater  mysteries  of  aneias 
worship,  were  also  effected  by  steam.  Artificied  thunder,  lightning  Shot 
the  vapor  of  inflammable  liquids,  and  unearthly  music,  were  produced  bj 
its  means.  Some  of  the  tricks  performed  by  the  Pythoness  and  her  co- 
adjutors at  Delphos  seemed  to  have  been  maturea  by  it.  The  famou 
tripod  against  which  she  leaned  is  represented  as  a  brazen  vessel  frosi 
which  a  miraculous  vapor  arose.  Steam  was  one  of  the  agents  of  deoep 
tion  in  trials  of  ordeal.  Those  persons  condemned  to  undergo  that  of 
boiling  water,  were  protected  by  the  priests  (when  it  was  their  interta 
or  inclination  to  do  so)  by  admitting  a  concealed  stream  of  steam  into  Ac 
lower  part  of  the  cauldron  containing  tepid  water — ^the  consequent  agita- 
tion of  the  liquid  and  the  ascent  of  the  vapor  that  escaped  condensMios 
presented  to  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting  beholders  every  appearsose 
of  genuine  ebullition.  On  similar  occasions  air  was  forced  through  tkt 
liquid  in  the  dark  ages. 

Ancient  priests,  both  among  the  Jews  and  heathen,  were  from  thsr 
ordinary  duties  necessarily  conversant  with  the  generation  of  steam.  lu 
elastic  force  could  not  therefore  escape  the  shrewd  observers  amonethsB. 
Sacrifices  were  frequently  boiled  in  huge  cauldrons,  several  of  which  weie 
permanently  fixed  m  the  vicinity  of  temples — in  "  the  boiling  places"  u 
their  locations  are  named  by  Esekiel,  **  where  the  ministers  of  the  hooio 
shall  boil  the  sacriBce  of  the  people.**  (See  an  example  from  Herodotv 
at  page  200.)  It  would  seem  moreover  as  if  some  of  the  boilers  worn 
made  on  the  principle  of  Pap'm's  Digester,  in  which  bones  were  soAbbsJ 
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by  *  liig^  steam* — at  any  rate  a  distinction  is  made  between  seething  pots 
and  cauldrons,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  both  are  mentioned  they 
seem  to  have  been  designed  for  different  purposes  ;  ■  •  the  former  to  seethe 
or  soften  bones,  the  latter  to  boil  the  flesh  in  only.  "  They  roasted  the 
passover  with  Hre,  but  the  other  offerings  sod  they  in  pots  and  in  caul- 
drons." (2  Chr.  chap,  xxxv,  13.)  "  Set  on  a  pot,  set  it  on,  and  also 
^ur  water  into  it.  Gather  the  pieces  thereof  into  it,  even  every  good 
piece,  the  thigh  and  the  shoulder ;  fill  it  with  the  choice  bones.  Take 
the  choice  of  the  flock  and  burn  [or  heap]  also  the  bones  under  it,  and  make 
it  boil  tcell,  and  let  them  seethe  ike  hones  of  it  therein."  (Ezek.  xxiv.  3,  5.) 
The  opinion  of  the  Jews  having  close  vessels  in  which  steam  was  raised 
higher  than  in  common  cauldrons  is  also  rendered  probable  from  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese,  a  contemporary  people,  employ  similar, ones,  and  which 
'from  their  tenacity  to  ancient  devices  have  probably  been  used  by  them 
from  times  anterior  to  those  of  the  prophet.  (Davis'  Chinese,  li,  271. 
John  Bell's  Travels,  i,  296  and  ii,  13.) 

Similar  processes  have  been  common  with  chemists  in  all  ages,  in  the 
making  of  extracts,  and  sometimes  in  preparing  food.  There  is  an  ex- 
ample in  Porta's  Natural  Magic,  He  tells  us  (in  the  xiii  chap,  on  distil- 
lation) that  he  has  restored  persons  at  the  point  of  death  to  health  by  "  an 
essence  extracted  out  of  flesh."  Redirects  three  capons  to  be  dressed 
and  boiled  **  a  whole  day  in  a  fi;lass  vessel  dose  stopt,  until  the  bones  and 
flesh  and  all  the  substance  be  dissolved  into  liquor." 

Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  were  close  observers  of  nature, 
compared  the  earth  to  a  cauldron,  in  which  water  is  heated  by  internal 
fires ;  and  they  explained  the  phemonena  of  earthquakes  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  steam  in  subterraneous  caverns,  until  its  elastic  energy  rends  the 
superincumbent  strata  for  a  vent  Vitruvius  explains  by  it  the  existence 
of  boiling  springs.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Anthemius,  an  architect  and 
mathematician  illustrated  several  natural  phenomena  by  it ;  but  of  this  we 
should  probably  never  have  heard,  had  it  not  been  for  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  next  door  neighbor,  Zeno,  the  rhetorician.  This  orator 
appears  to  have  inherited  a  considerable  share  of  credulity  and  supersti- 
tion, which  gave  his  antagonist  the  advantage.  Anthemius,  we  are  in- 
formed, had  several  steam  boilers  in  the  lower  part  of  his  house,  from 
each  of  which  a  pipe  conveyed  the  vapor  above,  and  by  some  mechanism, 
of  which  no  account  has  been  preserved,  he  shook  the  house  of  his  enemy 
as  by  a  real  earthquake,  upon  which  the  frightened  Zeno  rushed  to  the 
senate  "  and  declared  in  a  tragic  style  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to 
the  power  of  an  antagonist  who  shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of 
Neptune."  ^ 

There  arc  reasons  for  believing  that  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam 
which  was  evolved  in  heating^  the  immense  volumes  of  water  for  the  hot 
baths  at  Rome,  was  employed  to  elevate  and  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
boilers.  Sir  W.  Gell  has  given,  in  his  Pompciana,  a  representation  of  a 
set  of  cauldrons  belonging  to  the  Thermae,  at  Pompeii,  derived  from  im- 
pressions left  in  the  mortar  or  cement  in  which  they  were  embedded.  It 
would  seem  that  several  series  or  sets  were  used,  each  consisting  of  three 
dose  boilers  (in  shape  not  unlike  modem  stills,)  placed  directly  upon,  and 
connected  by  pipes  to  each  other.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
nected is  not  known ;  Grell  says  by  a  species  of  siphon.  The  lowest 
boiler  was  the  largest  and  was  placed  directly  over  the  furnace;  and  the 
arrangement  was  such,  that  when  any  part  of  the  boiling  liquid  was  with- 
drawn, an  equal  quantity,  already  warmed,  enteral  from  the  next  boiler 
liboye,  which  at  the  same  time  derived  a  supply  from  the  nppennost  one; 
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tuned :  thu  u  to  be  regretted  becuue,  from  the  n 
of  die  bot  betha  at  Rome,  the  opanuioiia  of  boiliiig  and  diapemog  At 
water  rauat  bare  been  coodncted  od  a  acale  landan  exteoaiTe  'dan  aaf 
thing  in  modem  timee— the  moit  aztenitTe  brawariea  and  diadUeriiU 
not  excapted.  Soma  idea  of  tba  oparabona  may  ba  danTod  from  tba  fat 
diat  a  nogle  eitabliahmant  could  accommodate  two  tfaoamid  peraeoa  wilk 
vmrm,  or  rather  kot,  bathi  at  the  aame  time.  Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  Lb» 
Una,  aayi  "  there  ia  no  difiereoea  between  the  heat  of  the  heilia  aad  a 
iaiUiigfiiniaet ;"  and  it  would,  he  obaerrea,  appear  to  a  reaaoaeble  vn 
aa  a  aufficient  punialiiiieiit  to  waab  a  oondamned  criminal  in  them.  Illi 
iraoaa  who  bad  the  oharge  of  headng  in  close 
lily  *uch  large  quantidea  of  water,  moM 
nut  with  the  mechanical  propertiea  of  itetbi,  and  with  eoonoouoal 
of  generating  iL  In  aome  caaea  the  water  waa  healed  by  pasnng  dnoagh 
a  cdled  copper  tnbe,  like  a  diadUer'a  worm,  which  waa  embedded  m  n 
We  have  previoualy  remained  diat  the  Romana  also  heated  water  b 
nuking  it  paaa  through  the  hollow  gratea  dT  a  fomaoe.  (See  Foo^H 
▼ol.  i,  196,  and  Gell'a  Pompmana.) 

Beiidea  the  Tariooa  applioationi  of  heated  air  and  of  vapor  alnaft 
noticed,  there  ia  in  problem  ZLV  of  Heron'a  S[»nta]ia,  adeacriptjoa  ef 
a  oloM  boiler,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  a  current  iaanee  that  aoppartl 
at  iome  diitnnea  above  the  boiler  a  light  ball  like  thoaa  dwt  are  mat  V 
play  on  jeta  of  water.  (See  the  annexed  fignre,  Ko.  179.) 
ling  ealipile.  No.  180,  it  the  au^ject  of  problem  I^-and  ia  i 
representation  of  a  machine  mored  by  steam  that  ia  extant. 

of  a  Bmall  hollow  sphere,  fnxB 
which  two  short  tubes  proceed 
in  the  line  of  its  axis,  and  whoM 
ends  are  bent  in  opposite  dirae- 
tions.  The  sphere  is  suspewl- 
ed  between  two  columns,  thcv 
upper  ends  being  pointed  isd 
bent  towards  each  other.  Ona 
of  these  columns  waa  hollow  ud 
conveyed  ateam  from  the  bwkr 
into  the  sphere,  and  the  esetp* 
of  the  vapor  from  the  sDsl 
tubes  by  its  reaction  imparted  s 
revolving  motion  to  the  sphetc 
These  two  applications  of  iteui 
have  been  considered  the  resiili 
of  a  fortunate  random  though, 
which  Heron,  or  some  other  old 
mechanic,  stumbled  on  by  a  species  of  chance  medley,  whereas  they  ee^ 
tainly  indicate  an  intimate  though  it  may  be  a  limited  acquaintance  witb 
the  mechanical  properties  of  that  fluid.  We  should  never  suppose  thsl 
this  elegant  application  of  the  jet  to  sustain  a  ball  in  the  air  waa  the  &aii 
of  a  Grst  attempt  to  use  steam,  much  less  that  the  complex  movement  of 
the  whirling  eolipile  waa  another  thought  of  the  moment  Did  any 
modem  experimenter  In  hydraolics  ever  bit  upon  the  ■' 
by  ajetof  watarin  bisGratesaaya,  or  deviaa  Bariter*!  null  at  a  ■ 


Did  any 
ofab^ 
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without  having  ever  heard  of  either  1  No  more  than  any  old  mechanician 
BTer  invented  the  above  before  experimental  researches  on  steam  had  be- 
oame  familiar  to  him,  if  not  to  his  contemporaries.  Besides,  there  have 
been  within  the  last  half  century  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  patents  taken 
Kit  for  rotary  steam  engines  identical  in  principle  with  the  whirling 
Bolipile.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Heron  selected  the  two  devices 
il>ove,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rest  of  the  illustrations,  i.  e.  such  as 
ia  his  judgment  would  be  the  most  interesting.^ 

From  a  remark  of  Vitruvius  in  the  first  book  of  his  Architecture,  chap.  6, 
we  learn  that  those  portable  steam  machines  named  Eolipilcs,  (from  Eolus 
the  god  of  wind,  and  their  application  to  create  artificial  winds)  were  in 
^mmon  use  in  his  time.    Speaking  of  the  town  of  Mytilcne,  he  observes 
tbat  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to  colds,  in  those  seasons  when  cer- 
laiii  winds  blew ;  and  which  might  have  been  in  some  degree  avoided 
bj  a  more  proper  disposition  of  the  streets.     **  Wind,  [he  remarks]  is  only 
a  current  of  air,  flowing  with  uncertain  motion ; — it  arises  from  the  action 
of  heat  upon  moisture — the  violence  of  the  heat  forcing  out  the  blasts  of 
e|r.     That  this  is  the  fact,  the  brass  eolipiles  make  evident ; — for  the  op- 
ermtions  of  the  heavens  and  nature  may  be  discovered  by  the  action  of 
artificial  machines.     Tltese  brass  eolipiles  are  hollow  and  have  a  very  nar- 
row aperture,  4)y  which  they  areJiUed  with  water ,  and  then  placed  on  the 
j/ire : — before  they  become  hot,  they  emit  no  effluvia,  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
i^ins  to  boil,  they  send  forth  a  vehement  blast**     As  these  instruments 
have  been  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as  well  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  notice  them  with 
aome  detail.     From  the  times  of  Vitruvius  to  those  of  Des  Cartes,  and  up 
to  the  present  century,  they  have  been  used  as  philosophical  instruments 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  winds  and  meteors,  as  well  as  for  other  scien« 
tific  pursuits.     They  were  used  as  substitutes  for  bellows  in  blast  fuma- 
cses  and  ordinary  fires.     The  draft  of  chimneys  was  increased  by  means 
oi  them.     They  were  made  to  produce  music  and  disperse  perfumes. 
They  constituted  the  distilling  vessels  of  the  alchymists,  and  in  another 
form  were  employed  as  weapons  of  war,  and  were  even  deified  in  the 
tteam  idols  of  old.     They  were  the  first  instruments  employed  to  raise 
water  by  steam,  and  the  first  to  produce  motion  by  it ;  and  hence  they 
constitute  the  germ  of  modern  steam  engines,  to  which  we  may  add  that 
they  led  to  the  invention  of  steam  guns.     (See  Martin's  Philosophy,  vol. 
ii,  90.)     They  are  commonly  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  strong  copper,  hav- 
ing a  short  neck  in  which  a  very  minute  opening  is  made.     In  order  to 
<$harge  one  with  water  (or  other  liquid)  it  is  placed  on  a  fire  until  nearly 
red  hot ;  it  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  neck  placed  in  water  -  or  the  whole 
plunged  in  it,  which,  as  the  vessel  cools,  takes  the  place  of  the  air  driven 
out  by  the  heat.     It  is  then  placed  on  a  brazier  of  charcoal  or  other  fire 
until  steam  is  rapidly  evolved  and  discharged  with  violence  at  the  orifice. 

Vitruvius  has  not  mentioned  the  particular  purposes  for  which  eolipiles 
were  used  by  the  Romans.  It  is  however  known  that  they  were  em- 
ployed as  bellows  for  exciting  fires ;  and  as  this  was  not  for  want  of  the 
latter  instruments,  they  must  have  had  properties  which  rendered  them 

■  Balls  dancing  on  jets  of  water  and  trir,  were  a  favorite  accompaniment  of  the  old 

Erden  water  works,  and  hydraulic  organs.  &e.  of  Italy,  where  the  device  has  probably 
en  in  use  since  the  times  of  the  Republic :  the  amasement  of  children  with  peas  on 
the  ends  of  tobacco  pipes  or  reeds  is  in  imitation  of  it :  the  current  of  air  blown 
through  the  perpendicular  tube  keeps  the  tiny  globe  some  inches  above  the  orifioe, 
rhere  its  motions,  varying  with  the  ibiee  of  the  onnrent,  produce  a  very  agreeabit 
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preferable,  on  some  occasion*,  to  bellowi.  One  perhaps  wu  dieir  occv  : 
pying  little  room  on  the  hearth;  and  another,  their  requiring  no  antoJai 
to  keep  up  the  blast  It  has  already  been  observed  (page  SST-B^)  d« 
human  bellows-blowers  formed  part  of  the  lai^  domestic  establitbiaeak 
in  ancient  Egypt,  and  Nob.  103  and  104  of  onr  illoatntioiu  rrpuMJl 
some  at  work  in  one  of  the  kitchens  of  the  Phanoha.  The  piactiMvM 
probably  common  amongall  th«  celebrated  natttna  of  old,  and  we  lam 
that  it  was  continued  in  Europe  till  the  sixteentb  century  if  not  kN^ 
To  supersede  these  workmen  might  therefore  have  been  one  reaMw  iii 
the  employment  of  eolipiles. 

In  a  Latin  collection  of"  EmblevuhitmaM  and  dirme,"  (Pngne,  lUIJ 
there  is  a  device  of  one  of  the  old  Counts  ofiHapibar^,  which  couiNi 
of  a  blowing  eolipile  with  a  stream  of  vapor  iwuing'  from  it,  and  At 
motto  JjfMiU  JuM.  {Vol.  ii,  372.)  The  same  device  is  also  given  ia  i 
treatise  on  Heroic  SipnhoU,  Antwerp,  1634,  Hence  this  ancient  doB» 
tic  instrument  was  adopted  on  such  occasions  aa  well  as  ibe  bellmn^ 
syringe,  walering  pot,  &c. 

Rivius  in  commenting  on  the  eolipiles  mentioned  by  Vitrnvios  A 
those  in  use  in  his  own  time,  (A.  D.  1S48,)  and  gives  several  fignn 
which  we  have  selected  the  fir»t  three  of  die  following  one*; 


s  ihem  "  wind  holders"  and  "  fire  blowers," 
were  made  in  various  shapes  and  of  different  materials,  i 
"to  blow  the  fire  like  a  pair  of  bellows."  Some,  designed  for  other  pv- 
poses,  that  will  presently  be  mentioned,  were  made  of  gold  or  silver  isj 
richly  ornamented,  aa  represented  above.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  lit 
sixteenth  century,  Cardan  gave  s  figure  of  one.  (See  No.  1S4.)  Pludi 
Pona  and  other  old  writers  also  describe  them.  The  latter,  in  book  m, 
chap.  3,  of  his  Natural  Magic,  speaks  of  them  as  used  in  boiuea  to  blav 
fires.  Sir  Hugh  Platte,  in  1.^94,  published  a  figure  and  descripcioD  of 
"  a  roundo  ball  of  copper,  or  laiton  [brass]  that  blows  the  fyre  VMi 
StrongUc  bv  the  attenuation  of  the  water  into  ayre." 

Bishop  ^Vilkins,  in  his  .Mathematical  Magic,  (published  in  1648)  ipeskl 
of  eolipiles  as  then  common.  They  are  mode,  he  observes,  "  of  sow 
such  material  as  may  cnilure  the  fire,  having  a  small  hole,  at  which  ihcj 
are  filled  with  water,  and  out  of  which  (when  the  vessels  are  heated)  IH 
air  doth  issue  forth  with  a  strong  and  lasting  violence.  These  an  fit- 
fseady  KM«I  for  the  exciting  and  contracting  of  heat  i»  Ae  mtlUKg  ^ 
gliuiei  or  metal*.  Thpy  may  also  be  contrived  to  be  serviceable  fi>r  n» 
arj  odier  pleasant  uses,  as  for  the  moving  of  sails  in  a  chimney  coratr, 
dM  motion  of  which  sails  may  be  applied  to  the  turning  of  a  spit,  or  lbs 
fts."  (Book  ii,  chap.  1.)  Kircher  has  given  a  figure  of  an  eobpil* 
tanhf  a  join  ofmea^  («•  indicated  by  the  Kshop)  u  the  first  voIoM 
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of  hia  MttndHt  Sm&lerraiiau.  page  203.)  Wo  do  not  remember  to  lave 
ptet  with  a  figure  of  an  eolipile  applied  to  the  fusing  of  glass  or  metal, 
axcept  in  the  Auia  SublerroMea  of  Lanu-ua  Erckers  (or  Erckem)  on  Mb- 
ttllurgy,  published  in  German,  in  1672,  and  which,  like  that  of  Agricola, 
i«  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts.  The  author  was  superintendent  of  the 
■nines  of  Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Tyrol,  under  three  Emperors,  aod 
bii  work  ia  said  to  contain  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  in  the 
UMying  of  metals.  The  aftexed  figure  Is  copied  from  the  fifth  edition, 
(with  notes)  published  nt  Frankfort  on 
the  Mayn,  in  1736.  It  is  named  Eine 
tujiffenu  htgd  dartnn  wasier  int,  uird 
itben/evergeiekt,  itiul  an  Halt  Einm 
blai-halgt  gebraadU,  and  is  represented 
as  smelting  copper  ore  in  a  cupelo  fur- 
nace. Erckers  has  figured  it  twice— 
at  pages  1  and  136. 

it  IS  not  a  little  singular  that  this 
mode  of  increasing  the  intensity  of 
fires  by  a  jet  of  steam  directed  into  the 
burning  fael  has  recently  beer  patent- 
ed both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
It  does  not  however  appear  to  have 
id  the  expectations  formed  of 
!  never  come  into  general 
UK,  uui  lui:  we  aware  that  it  is  at 
Ha.  IBS.  S«lti.^M>iil.Ui<iUuioru  present  employed  at  all.  Two  obvi- 
ous discrepancies  between  ancient  and 
BDodem  applications  &f  steam  for  such  parposes  may  here  be  noticed,  since 
they  will,  we  think,  account  for  the  failure  of  the  latter :  one  is  in  the 
iia):ure  of  the  fuel — the  other  in  the  temperature  of  the  blast.  In  the  old 
eolipiles,  the  steam,  having  but  a  very  minute  passage  through  which  to 
escape,  was  raised  to  a  temperature  which  far  exceeded  that  which  is 
generated  in  ordinary  steam  engine  boilers — the  vapor  was  perfectly  in* 
visible,  and  its  escape  only  known  by  the  wund  of  the  blast,  and  its  effect 
on  the  fire.  But  in  late  experiments  the  current  consisted  of  steam  loaded 
'with  moisture — a  mass  of  aqueous  globules  poured  into  the  fire,  instead  of 
the  rarefied  and  glowing  awa  that  rushed  with  such  impetuous  veloci^ 
from  eolipiles.  The  powerful  effect  of  the  latter  on  fires  of  wood  ana 
chareoal  is  unquestionable,  but  the  results  of  similar  blasts  on  other  kinds 
of  fuel  (as  stone  coal)  has  not  vet  we  believe  been  sufficiently  ascertained. 
Another  difference  consisted  in  the  dimensions  of  the  volumes  of  the 
bla«ta  : — the  one  from  the  eolipile  was  small  and  compact — that  of  the 
other  large  and  diffuse,  a  circumstance  that  may  account  still  further  for 
the  different  results;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  using  an  eolipile 
it  is  not  the  Jet  of  steam  alone  that  is  impelled  against  the  burning  fuel, 
but  a  volume  of  atmospheric  air  is  set  in  motion  by  the  blast  and  carried 
into  the  fire  along  with  it :  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  using  a  common 
bellows,  more  air  being  forced  against  the  lire  than  what  issues  from  the 
noule;  and  hence  as  the  velocity  of  the  jet  from  an  eolipile  was  much 
greater  and  the  jet  itself  smaller  than  those  of  modem  applications  of 
■team  for  the  same  purpose,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  air  was  also 
borne  along  with  11  It  is  probable  that  on  particular  occasions  the  oa- 
cunts  filled  them  with  oil  or  spirituoua  liquors  instead  of  water,  in  order 
to  promote  a  more  rapid  combustion. 
The  idea  of  itwreaiiog  the  faeit  of  fires  hj  witer  is  veiy  old.    Rit^ 
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taj^  dnt  charcoBl  which  has  been  wfittad  girei  out  SMie  hatt*  Aui  Alt 
which  is  always  kept  dry.  (Nat  ESsL  B.  xxziii,  cafk  6.)  Dr.  nyw 
speaks  of  **  water  cast  on  sea  coal**  rendeang  the  heat  mora'  iotonifc 
(Travels,  Lou.  1698,  p.  190.)  *■ 

If  there  was  no  evidence  tint  eolipiles  had  been  monlded  ^iiilo  vanM 
shapes  of  men,  animals,  fee.  we  mignt  have  concshided  that  wuA  wyA 
£ict  from  what  is  known  of  the  practice  of  d|e  andents.  WheaendAjte 
dettKo,  action  or  movement  of  a  machine  oramplement  corpaepudUPwi 
all  with  those  of  men,  it  was  sure  to  resemble  them  ip  forrii»  if  itt^jee  esdl 
possibly  admit  of  it.  The  taste  for  such  things  was  tmiversa^ft  'ibmir 
times,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  indulged  in  all  times.  It  seems  iiA^ 
rent  in  savage  people ;  hence  their  grotesque  and  monstiOQS  statoea  or  idpli^ 
speaking  heads  and  other  androidii  of  the  old  mechaniea.  There  has  ji 
fact  always  been  a  predominating  disposition  to  imitate  Um  human  fan; 
and  in  accordance  with  it,  eolipUea  were  made  to  assume  the  figines  tf 
men,  boys,  &:c  the  blast  escaping  from  the  eyes,  month,  or  other  parts  sf 
the  figure.  Even  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  we  are  tpU  tnt  **!» 
render  eolipiles  more  agreeable^  they  commonly  mslce  them  in  4he  fim 
of  a  head,  with  a  hole  at  the  mouth.''  (Ozanam's  Mafkimaikml  m^  "^ 
nnal  RuareaJtwM^  English  translation,  London,  1708^  419.)  It 
deed  natural  that  these  machines  should  be  made  to  reaemUe 
the  god  from  whom  they  were  named.  Ab  old  one  is  descril 
Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities  as  "  made  in  the  shape  of  a  short 
with  very  slender  arms,  in  a  curious  wig,  cheeks  extremely  awidttlll^ 
hole  behind  for  filling  it,  and  a  smsU  one  at  the  mouth  fi>r  the  Mast"    ' , 

Most  readers  are  aware  that'lOMiiiit  by  which  lands  were  held  ia  A 
middle  ages  were  often  based  cm  the  most  triffing  and  ridiculous  eoH- 
derations.  Camden  has  noticed  a  ffreat  number  in  his  Brittannia,  sgpil  is 
the  description  of  the  county  of  Sufelk,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  hsfS 
had  reference  to  the  employment  of  an  eolipile ;  but  whether  it  had  or  not, 
there  is  in  Dr.  Plott's  History  of  Shropshire  an  account  of  one  of  th«e 
**  merry  tenures"  in  which  blowing  the  fire  with  an  eolipile  formed  psrt 
of  the  duty  required.  The  instrument  was  of  the  human  form  and  de- 
signated, like  many  other  domestic  utensils,  by  the  soubriquet  ^JatkT 
"Jack  of  Hilton,  a  little  hollow  image  of  brass,  about  twelve  inches  high, 
with  his  right  hand  on  his  head  and  his  left  on  peso,"  blow*  the  fat  in 
Hilton-hall  every  new  year's  day,  while  the  Lord  of  Essington  dnves  t 
goose  three  times  round  it,  before  it  is  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  by  tbe 
Lord  of  Hilton  or  his  deputy.  In  some  accounts  it  is  stated  that  the 
image  blew  the  fire  while  the  goose  was  roasting,  which  is  more  probs 
ble  than  the  other.  The  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  continued  it 
Hilton-hall  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Tli 
image  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  an  ancient  idol. 

From  the  above  use  of  eolipiles  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  ii  • 
similar  analogy  between  them  and  machines  to  raise  water  by  steam,  si 
between  pumps  and  bellows ;  every  device  for  blowing  a  fire  having  be« 
used  to  raise  liquids. 

It  will  readily  be  ima^^ned  that  these  blowing  images  offered  too  Jtsuq 
advantages  to  escape  being  pressed  into  the  secret  services  of  the  templeif 
even  supposing  they  did  not  originate  in  them.   By  charging  the  inteiior 
with  different  fluids  the  results  could  be  varied  according  to  circmft' 
stances,  and  if  an  intlammable  liquid  was  employed^  as  oil,  spirits  of  wine, 
turpentine,  &c.  &c.  streams  and  flashes  of  fire  could  be  tnade  to  dwct 
from  any  or  every  part  of  the  figure.     Enough  is  known  to  convince  at 
that  such  things  were  often  done.    Notwithstanding  all  the  case  of  As 
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old  priests  to  conceal,  and  when  concealment  was  impracticable  to  des- 
troy their  apparatus,  some  specimens  of  their  machinery  have  come  clown. 
In  the  fifteenth  or  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  eolipilic  idol  of 
die  ancient  Grermans  was  found  in  making  some  excavations,  and  is  we 
believe  still  extant.  A  figure  of  it  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Montfaucon's  Antiquities.  It  is  made  of  a  peculiar  species  of  bronze  and 
ifl, between  three  and  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  body  two  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  Its  appearance  is  very  uncouth.  It  is  without  drapery, 
with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  the  right  hand  on  the  head,  and  the  left, 
which  is  broken  off,  rested  upon  the  thigh.  The  cavity  for  the  liquid 
holds  about  seven  gallons,  and  there  are  two  openings  for  the  escape  of 
tbe  vapor,  one  at  the  mouth  and  the  other  in  the  forehead.  These 
openings  were  stopped  with  plugs  of  wood,  and  the  priests  had  secret 
means  of  applying  the  fire.  It  appears  from  Weber  and  other  GciTnan 
writers  on  the  subject  that  this  idol  was  made  to  express  various  passions 
of  the  deity  it  represented,  with  a  view  to  extort  offerings  and  sacrifi- 
ces from  the  deluded  worshippers ;  and  that  the  liquid  was  inflammable. 
When  the  demands  of  the  priests  were  not  complied  with,  the  ire  of  the  god 
was  expressed  by  sweat  (steam)  oozing  from  all  parts  of  his  body  ;  and 
if  the  people  still  remained  obdurate,  his  fury  became  terrible  :  murmurs, 
bellowings,  and  even  thunderbolts  (the  wooden  plugs)  burst  from  him ; 
flashes  or  streams  of  fire  rushed  from  his  mouth  and  head,  and  presently 
1m  was  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke;  when  the  people,  horror  stricken, 
L^^consented  to  comply  with  the  requisitions.  It  is  very  e\'ident  from  the 
^accounts  that  the  priests  had  the  means  of  rapidly  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  fire,  as  the  disposition  of  the  worshippers  required 
the  idol  to  express  approbation  or  displeasure.  It  further  appears  that  the 
monks  in  the  middle  ages  made  use  of  this  idol,  and  found  it  not  the  least 
effectual  of  their  wonder-working  machines.  It  was  in  fact  in  this  man- 
ner chiefly  that  the  great  body  of  ecclesiastics  then  maintained  their  in- 
fluence over  the  multitude.  The  very  same  devices  which  their  prede- 
cessors had  found  effectual  in  the  temples  of  Osiris,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus, 
were  repeated ;  and  such  images  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  as 
had  escaped  destruction  were  converted  into  those  of  Christian  saints, 
and  being  repaired  were  made  to  perform  the  same  miracles  which  they 
had  done  before  in  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  Monks,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  were  then  the  most  expert  mechanicians,  and  some  of  their 
most  elaborate  productions  were  imitations  of  ancient  androidii — and 
the  speaking  heads  of  Bacon,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Gerbert  and  Albertus, 
were  considered  proofs  of  an  intercourse  subsisting  between  their  owners 
and  spirits,  as  much  so  as  in  the  cases  of  Orpheus  and  Odin,  and  other 
magicians  of  old. 

The  name  of  the  German  idol  is  written  differently  :  Puster,  Fluster, 
Plusterich,  Buestard,  Busterich,  are  all  names  given  to  it  and  the  deity  it 
represents.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  pusten, 
to  blow — or  puster,  a  bellows  :  this  shows  its  connection  with  the  eolipile 
as  a  "  fire  blower ;  and  it  is  probable  that  from  these  eolipilic  idols  the 
term  JEoUst,  **  a  pretender  to  inspiration,"  is  derived.  (See  Dictionary 
Trevoux.  Art.  Puster.)  This  ancient  steam  idol  was,  A.  D.  1546,  placed 
for  safe  keeping  in  the  fortress  of  Sunderhausen,  where  it  remained  dur- 
ing the  last  century. 

How  singular  that  steam  should  have  been  among  the  motive  agents 
of  the  most  ancient  idols  of  Egypt  (as  the  Statue  of  Memnon  and  others) 
and  in  some  of  the  deified  images  of  Europe  !  That  it  should  formerly 
have  been  employed  with  tremendous  effect  to  delude  men,  to  lock  them 
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in  ifBoiunee ;  wliileitxiow  conmbntw  le  iKCfgAj  feo  owBiglittwi  md  beodk 
mankind.    These  iniUncei  of  earl jr  appUoatioal  of  atejun  maka  na  ngnt. 
that  detailed  descriptiona  of  the  yanona  apparatua  have  jttthaip  pttiaef  tedL 
Many  ingento«t  deyioea  Were  Evidently  employed*  and  althoiuni  we  comt 
demn  the  coninvera  of  saeh  as  were  oaed  for  pnrpoaee  of  delMJ— »  ^t 
cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  which  even  ihete  men  >diapUjed,  in. 
hibitinff  before  a  barbaioua  people  their  ^poda  in  the  moal  impoai^'^^ 
ner  and  with  such  tenifio  eroct— an  makmjp  idola  exprete  try  aa 
steam  approbation  and  anger  widi  the  voice  of  thunder  or  >llie 
of  dragons,  and  causing  diem  to  appear  and  disappear  in  el0adM||f  iinoha 
and  sheets  of  flame. 

It  is  probable  from  the-  andouity  of  these  idols  and  of  eoH|Mlea  tlMt 
allusions  to  both  might  be  found  in  the  Bible.    May  not  such  expiessicas 
as  **  the  blast  of  his  month,"  "  the  blast  of  the  temUe  ones,'*  "  the  UaH 
of  his  nostrils,"  fta  have  reference  to  eolipiles  or  steam  idbla  of  oUt 
*'  Their  molten. images  [says  Isaiah]  are  wind  and  confusion."     Ho^ilip 
bly  receiving  a  traveler  into  the  house  during  a  storm,  and  protaeiny 
him  from  the  inconvenient  heat  of  the  fire  when  urged  by  an  eohiMle^w^l 
be  alluded  to  by  the  same  prophet  in  the  following  passaoe :  **  Thoa  hMt 
been  a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strengdi  to  the  needy  in  his  diatresi,  ».!•• 
fhge  fr9m-the  storm,  a  snadow  fix>m  die  heat  when  die  blaat  of  the  .IpeAb-. 
ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the  walls."     The  expression  'terrible  'oitff^i 
probably  referring  to  the  hideomijonm  into  which  we  have  alreadv  'wtit 
diose  blowing  instruments  were  moulded.    Solus  die  god-of  wiow.VMt;^. 
represented  "  with  swoln  cheeks,  like  one  who  with  main  feree  hiovel^ 
a  olast,  with  winfi;s  on  his  shoulders  and  a  fiery  cotmtenaBoe."    IdUs« 
were  always  made  of  a  terrific  form,  and  are  so  made  by  barbazoos  pso* 
pie  at  the  present  day.     When  Gk>d  is  personified  as  Uo^Pii^  on  Aiija% 
IS  there  not  an  allusion  to  these  instruments  t 

Eusebius,  in  the  third  book  of  his  life  of  Constantine,  says  that  when 
images  were  subverted,  among  other  things  found  in  some  of  them  were 
"  small  faffgots  of  sticks" — perhaps  the  remains  of  fuel  employed  to  raiie 
steam  in  them.^ 

From  the  observation  of  one  of  the  early  travelers  into  the  East,  it 
seems  that  eolipiles  were  employed  even  in  war  and  with  great  effect 
Oarpini,  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  A.  D.  1286,  describes  a  species  of 
eolipile  of  the  human  form,  and  apparently  charged  with  an  innammable 
liquid,  as  having  been  used  in  a  battle  between  the  Mongals  and  the 
troops  of  Prester  John.  The  latter,  he  says,  caused  a  number  of  hollosr 
figures  to  be  made  of  copper,  which  resembled  men,  and  being  charged 
with  some  combustible  substance,  "  were  set  upon  horses,  each  havinff  s 
man  behind  on  the  horse  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  to  stir  up  the  fire. 
When  approaching  to  give  battle,  these  mounted  images  were  first  sent 
forward  against  the  enemy,  and  the  men  who  rode  behind  set  fire  by  soine 
means  to  the  combustibles,  and  blew  strongly  v/ith  their  bellows ;  and  the 
Mongal  men  and  horses  were  burnt  with  wild  fire  and  the  air  was  daii* 
ened  with  smoke."^  Supposing  these  eolipiles  to  have  been  charged 
with  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wme,  they  must  have  been  (as  we  see  they  were) 
of  terrible  effect,  since,  as  modern  experiments  show,  a  jet  of  flame  froB 
each  might  have  extended  to  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 

Besides  blowing  directly  upon  or  against  a  fire,  eolipiles  were  employed 
to  tncrease  ike  draft  of  chimneys,  for  which  purpose  the  jet  rose  perpen* 
dicularly  from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  as  in  No.  181.  One  or  two  standi 
■  —  -» 
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on  die  hearth  and  heated  by  the  fire»  close  to  which  they  were  placed, 
vapor  rushed  through  the  orifice  and  drove  the  smoke  before  it ;  and 
at  the  same  time  induced  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  to  follow  in  iho 
same  direction.  Sometimes  those  designed  for  this  purpose  had  a  ii uiidle 
or  bail  to  suspend  them  over  the  fire,  as  No.  183.  As  several  ancient 
domestic  customs  still  prevail  in  Italy,  and  numerous  culinary  and  other 
implements  found  in  Hcrculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  similar  to  those  now 
luedp  it  might  be  supposed  that  some  relics  of  eolipiles  and  their  uses 
iwould  be  still  met  with  in  that  country.  The  supposition  has  been  veri- 
fied ;  for  we  are  informed  that  these  instruments  arc,  or  were  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  "  commonly  made  use  of  in  Italy  to  cure  smoaky 
chimneys,  for  being  hung  over  the  fire,  the  blast  arising  from  them  carries 
up  the  loitering  smoke  along  with  it'* — and  again,  *'  an  eolipile  has  been 
soxnetLmes  placed  in  a  chimney  where  it  can  be  heated,  the  vapor  of  which 
serves  to  drive  the  smoke  up  the  chimney."  This  application  of  steam, 
it  will  be  perceived,  is  similar  to  that  lately  adopted  to  increase  the  draft 
of  chimneys  of  locomotive  carriages. 

Rivius  mentions  another  use  of  eolipiles.     He  says  some  were  made 
of  gold,  silver  and  other  costly  metals,   and  were  filled  with  scented 
iRrater,  *•  to  cause  a  pleasant  temperature,  to  refresh  the  spirit  and  rejoice 
the  heart,  not  only  of  the  healthy  but  also  of  the  sick."     He  observes 
that  they  were  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the 
wealthy.     Rhenanus,  an  old  Gferman  writer,  who  died  in  1547,  enumera- 
ting the  treasures  belonging  to  the  ancient  church   at  Mentz,  mentions 
eolipiles  in  the  form  of  "  silver  cranes,  in  the  belly  of  which  was  put  fire" 
and  which  gave  out  "  a  sweete  savour  of  jierfumes  by  the  open  beake." 
Seneca  has  observed  that  perfumes  were  sometimes  disseminated  in  the 
amphitheatres,  by  being  mixed  with  boiling  water,  so  that  the  odor  rose 
and  was  diffused  by  the  steam.     We  learn  from  Shakespeare  that  perfum- 
ing rooms  was  common  in  his  time,  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  rendering 
such  operations  necessary.     It  is  probable  that  he  refers  to  the  same  pro- 
cess as  that  mentioned  by  Rivius.     *'  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer, 
as  I  was  smoking  a  room."     "  Much  ado  about  Nothing,^*  Act  1,  Scene  3. 
Eolipiles  were  also  employed  to  produce  music.     By  adapting  trum- 
pets, flutes,  clarionets,  ana  other  wind  instruments  to  the  neck  or  orifice 
of  one,  they  were  sounded  as  by  currents  of  air.     This  application  of 
eolipiles  is  probably  coeval  with  their    invention.     It  is  indeed  only  a 
variation  of^  the  supposed  musical  apparatus  of  the   Memnonian  Statue, 
and  of  the  devices  aescribed  by  Heron.     All  the  old  writers  on  eolipiles 
mention  it.     Fludd  figures  a  variety  of  instruments  sounded  by  currents 
of  steam ;  and  Rivius,  af\er  noticing  the  use  of  eolipiles  for  blowing  fires 
and  fumigating  rooms,  observes  "they  arc  also  made  to  produce  music, 
the  steam  passing  through  reeds  or  organ  pipes,  so  as  to  cause  astonish- 
ment in  those  who  have  no  idea  of  such  wonderful  operations."     Gerbcrt 
applied  eolipiles  in  place  of  bellows  to  sound  an  organ  at  Rheims  in  the 
tenth  century ;  and  the  instrument  according  to  William  of  Malmsbury 
was  extant  two  hundred  years  afterwards.     (During  the  middle  ages, 
the  churchmen  were  the  only  organ  makers ;  and  even  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  retained  the  manufacture  chiefly  in  their  own 
hands :  in  the  household  book  of  Henry  VIII.  mention  is  made  of  two 
payment*)  of  ten  pounds  each  to  John,  or  "  Sir  John,  the  organ  maker," 
of  whom  the  editor  says, '  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was  a  priest') 

The  preceding  notice  of  eolipiles  is  due  to  them  as  the  true  germ  of 
modem  steam  engines,  for  such  they  were,  whether  the  latter  be  consider- 
ed as  devices  for  raising  water  only,  or  as  machines  to  mo^e  others.  We 
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have  seen  that  the  oldest  apparatus  moved  by  osteam,  of  which  there  is 
way  account,  was  an  eolipile  suspended  on  its  axis,  at  once  both  boikr 
and  engine,  (No.  180)  and  we  shall  find  that  the  first  attempts  to  raise 
water  by  the  same  fluid  were  made  with  the  same  instruments.  Indeed, 
all  the  early  experiments  on  steam  were  made  with  eolipiles,  and  all  tke 
jGirst  steam  machines  were  nothing  else. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


EmployiDeiit  of  steam  in  fuiner  time*— Claiins  of  rarioiu  people  to  the  eteam  eofiae— AppBetfM 
•f  eteam  as  a  motive  afeot,  perceived  by  Roger  Bacon— Other  modern  inventions  nad  discoverieikaena 
Id  Iub»— Spanish  steam-ship  in  1543— Offlcial  documents  relating  to  it— Remnrfca  on  these    Aaliqaiiy  sf 
paddle-wheels  as  propellers — ^Project  of  the  author  for  propelling  veaeeU— Experiments  en  stesa 
In  the  sixteenth  century — Jerome  Cardan — ^Vacuum  formed  by  the  condensation  of  etoam,  known  istfce 
Alchy mists — Experiments  from  Fludd— Others  from  Porta— Expansive  force  of  steam  iUnslntad  hf  fV 
•athors — Interesting  example  of  raising  water  by  steam  from  Porta— Blathesiaa,  Ccnini  and  BnHS»- 
Deviee  for  raising  hot  water  from  Decaus — laventioa  of  the  steam  engine  didmad  by  Ara^  for  Prsoes— 
'Nothing  new  in  the  apparatus  of  Decaua,  nor  in  the  principle  of  its  operation — Hot  epringa   Oeyssn 
*Boilera  with  tubular  spouts — EoIipUes— Obsorratloaa  on  Decnns— Writings  of  Porta— Claims  of  Aisfs 
.  in  behalf  of  Decnus  untenable — Instances  of  hot  water  raised  by  steam  in  the  arts    Msnnfsctnrs  ef  sssp- 
Discovery  of  iodine — ^Ancient  soap  mahers    Soap  rats  in  Pompeii— Manipalations  of  anciaat  laethsiifs 
'Loss  of  ancieut  writings — Large  sums  anciently  oiqMBdod  on  soap— Logic  of  Omar. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  from  the  preceding  chapter  that  eolipilcs 
•  for  blowing  fires  and  for  other  purposes  were  formerly  common,  and  conse- 
quently that  people  were  fanniliar  with  the  generation  of  steam,  and  of 
high  steam  too,  long  before  modern  steam  engines  were  known.  Of  the 
applications  of  this  fluid  to  produce  motion  or  raise  liquids,  during  the 
long  period  that  intervened  between  the  time  of  Heron  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing  into  Europe,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  ;  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  occasionally  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  one  pcr- 
posc  or  the  other,  and  perhaps  for  both. 

As  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  steam  engine  are  necessarily  con- 
.  nected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  inquisitive  reader  will  not  object 
to  dwell  a  little  upon  it,  although  some  parts  of  the  detail  do  not  relate 
directly  to  the  elevation  of  liquids. 

From  the  important  and  increasing  influence   of  the  steam  engine  on 
human  aflairs,  a  controversy  has  arisen  between  writers  of  different  M- 
tions  respecting  the  claims  of  their  countrymen  to  its  invention ;  and  some 
acrimonious  feelings  have  been   displayed.     This  is  to  be  regretted  M 
fostering  prejudices  and  passions  which  it  is  the  province  of  philosophers 
to  eradicate — not  to  cherish.     National   vauntings  may  form  articles  in 
the  creed,  as  they  are  made  to  contribute   to  the  capital  of  politicians; 
but  should  find  no  place  in  that  of  a  savan.     Philosophy,  like  Christianity, 
contemplates  mankmd  as  one  family,  and  recognizes  no  sectional  boasfc* 
ing.     Neither  science  nor  the  arts  are  confined  by  degrees  of  longitude, 
nor  are  the  scintillations  of  genius  to  be  measured  by  degrees  from  the 
equator.     As  in  the  republic  of  letters,  so  in  that  of  science  and  the  aitti 
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geographical  distinctions  respecting  the  abode  of  its  citizens  should  be 
unknown. 

A  few  scattered  relics  of  ingcnions  men  who  flourished  in  the  dark 
•iges  are  still  extant,  which  serve  to  convince  us  that  experimental  re- 
searches of  some  of  the  monks  and  other  ardent  inquirers  after  knowledge 
in  those  times  were  more  extensive,  and  evinced  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  than  is  generally 
surmised.  The  following  remarks  of  Roger  Bacon  are  an  instance.  From 
them  we  may  safely  infer  that  he  was  aware  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam- 
and  its  applicability  to  propel  vessels  on  water  and  carriages  on  land. 
That  he  was  acquainted  with  gunpowder  is  generally  admitted,  and  it 
inrould  seem  that  neither  diving  bells  nor  suspension  bridges  escaped  him : 
*•  Men  may  construct  for  the  wants  of  navigation  such  machines  that 
the  greatest  vessels,  directed  by  a  single  man,  shall  cut  through  the  rivers 
and  seas  with  more  rapidity  than  if  they  were  propelled  by  rowers ; 
chariots  may  be  constructed  which,  without  horses,  shall  run  with  xmmea- 
mirable  speed.  Men  may  conceive  machines  which  could  bear  the  diver, 
vrithout  danger,  to  the  depth  of  the  waters.  Men  could  invent  a  multi- 
tude of  otlier  engines  and  useful  instruments,  such  as  bridges  that  shall 
span  the  broadest  rivers  without  any  intermediate  support.  Art  has  its 
tnunders  more  terrible  than  those  of  heaven.  A  small  quantity  of  matter 
produces  a  horrible  explosion,  accompanied  by  a  bright  light ;  and  this 
may  be  repeated  so  as  to  destroy  a  city  or  entire  battalions." 

Bacon  was  not  a  man  to  speak  or  write  in  this  manner  at  random.  His 
txptrifnrnU  led  him  to  the  conclusions  he  has  thus  recorded,  for  he  was 
by  far  the  most  talented  and  indefatigable  experimental  philosopher  of 
his  age.  His  discoveries  however  were  not  understood,  or  their  impor- 
tance not  appreciated,  for  he  was  imprisoned  ten  years  as  a  practiser  of 
magic,  &c.  There  is  a  remark  in  his  treatise  *'  on  the  secret  works  of 
art  and  nature,"  that  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted :  he  says  a  person  who 
18  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  that  nature  observes  in  her  opera- 
Utms,  can  not  only  rival  but  surpass  her.  "  That  he  was  acquainted  with 
die  rarefaction  of  air,  and  the  structure  of  the  air  pvmp,  is  past  contradic- 
tion." He  was  (says  Dr.  Friend)  the  miracle  of  the  times  he  lived  in, 
and  the  greatest  genius  perhaps  for  mechanical  knowledge  which  ever 
appeared  in  the  world  since  Archimedes.  The  camera  obscura  and 
telescope  were  known  to  him,  and  he  has  described  the  mode  of  making 
reading  glasses.  Most  of  the  operations  now  used  in  chemistry  are 
said  to  be  described  or  mentioned  by  him.  A  description  of  his  laborato- 
ry and  of  the  experiments  he  made,  with  a  sketch  of^  the  various  appara- 
tus employed,  would  have  been  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the 
volumes  on  scholastic  divinity  that  were  ever  written. 

In  1543,  a  naval  officer  under  Charles  V.  is  said  to  have  propelled  a 
ahip  of  two  hundred  tons,  by  steam,  in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona.  No 
account  of  his  machinery  is  extant,  except  that  he  had  a  large  copper 
boiler,  and  that  paddle  wheels  were  suspended  over  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Like  all  old  inventors  he  refused  to  explain  the  mechanism.  The 
following  account  was  furnished  for  publication  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Spanish  royal  archives.  "  Blasco  de  Garay,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
proposed  in  1543,  to  the  Emperor  and  King,  Charles  the  Fiflh,  a  machine 
to  propel  large  boats  and  ships,  even  in  calm  weather,  without  oars  or 
sails.  In  spite  of  the  impediments  and  the  opposition  which  this  project 
met  with,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  trial  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  port  of 
Barcelona,  which  in  fact  took  place  on  the  17th  of  the  month  of  June, 
of  the  said  year  1543.     G^uay  would  not  explain  the  particulars  of  his 
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discovery  :  it  was  evident  however  during  the  experiment  that  it  con«Bted 
in  a  large  copper  of  boiling  water,  and  in  moving  wheels  attached  to 
either  side  ot  the  ship.  The  experiment  was  tried  on  a  ship  of  two  hun- 
dred tons,  called  the  Trinity,  which  came  from  Colibre  to  discharge  a 
cargo  of  corn  at  Barcelona,  of  which  Peter  de  Scarza  was  captain.  By 
order  of  Charles  V,  Don  Henry  de  Toledo  the  governor^  Don  Pedro  de 
Cordova,  the  treasurer  Ravago,  and  the  vice  chancellor,  and  intendant 
of  Catalonia  witnessed  the  experiment.  In  the  reports  made  to  the  em- 
peror and  to  the  prince,  this  ingenious  invention  was  generally  approved, 
particularly  on  account  of  the  promptness  and  facility  with  which  the 
^hip  was  made  to  go  about.  The  treasurer  Ravago,  an  enemy  to  the 
project,  said  that  the  vessel  could  be  propelled  two  leagues  in  three  houn^ 
that  the  machine  was  complicated  and  expensive — and  that  there  wonld 
be  an  exposure  to  danger  in  case  the  boiler  should  burst.  The  other 
commissioners  affirmed  that  the  vessel  tacked  with  the  same  rapidity  u 
a  galley  manoeuvred  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  went  at  least  a  league  in 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  experiment  was  made  Garay  took  the  whole  ma- 
chine with  which  he  had  furnished  the  vessel,  leaving  only  the  wooden 
part  in  the  arsenal  at  Barcelona,  and  keeping  all  the  rest  for  himself.  In 
spite  of  Ravago's  opposition,  the  invention  was  approved,  and  if  the 
expedition  in  which  Charles  the  Vth  was  then  engaged  had  not  prevented, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  encouraged  it.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  pro- 
moted the  inventor  one  grade,  made  him  a  present  of  two  hunored 
thousand  maravodis,  and  ordered  the  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  granted  him  besides  many  other  favors.** 

'*  This  account  is  derived  from  the  documents  and  original  regi«ten 
kept  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  Simunciis,  among  the  commercial  papers 
of  Catalonia,  and  from  those  of  the  military  and  naval  departments  for 
the  said  yonr,  1513.  Thomas  Gonzalez. 

"  Sirniiiiciis,  August  27,  182/)." 

From  this  account  it  lias  been  inferred  that  steam  t'cssch  were  invented 
in  Spain,  Ikmu*;  only  revived  in  modern  times  ;  and  that  Blasco  de  Garay 
shouUI  Li"  ro|^Mrd(Ml  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  strnm  engine.  As  long  as 
the  authenllcity  of  tlu?  document  is  admitted  and  no  earlier  experimer.l 
adducH'd,  it  is  Jillicult  to  perceive  liovv  such  a  conclusion  can  be  avoided; 
at  least  so  I'lr  as  .steam  vessels  are  concerned.  It  may  appear  si njjular  that 
this  specimen  of  meclianical  skill  should  have  been  matured  in  that  coun- 
try ;  hut  at  the  lime  reterrt^d  to,  Spain  was  probably  the  most  promisi.ng 
scene  lor  the  display  of  such  operations.  Every  one  knows  that  half  a 
ceritury  before,  Columbus  could  find  a  patron  no  where  else.  The  great 
loss  which  Cliarles  sustained  in  his  fleet  before  Algiers  the  previous  year, 
must  have  convinced  him  of  tlie  value  of  an  invention  by  which  ships 
could  be  propelled  without  oars  or  sails  ;  and  there  is  notlnng  improbable 
in  supposmg  tlie  loss  on  that  occasion  (fifteen  ships  of  war  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  trans[)orts,  in  which  eiglit  thousand  men  perished  and 
Charles  himself  narrowly  escaped)  was  one  principal  reason  for  Captain 
Garay  to  bring  forward  his  project.  M.  Arago,  who  advocates  with  pe- 
culiar eloquence  and  zeal  the  claims  of  Decaus  and  Papin,  as  invcnton 
of  the  steam  engine,  thinks  the  document  should  be  set  aside  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  :  1st.  Because  it  was  not  ^/rm^<r^  in  1543.  2d.  It  does 
not  sufficiently  prove  that  steam  was  the  motive  agent.  3d.  If  Captain 
Garay  really  did  employ  a  steam  engine,  it  was  "  according  to  all  appear 
ance"  the  reacting  eolipile  of  Heron,  and  therefore  nothmg  new.  To 
us  there  does  not  appear  much  force  in  these  reasons.     M.  Arago  ob- 
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serves,  "  manuscript  documents  cannot  have  any  value  with  the  public, 
because,  generally,  it  has  no  means  whatever  of  verifying  the  date  as- 
si^ed  to  them."  To  a  limited  extent  this  may  be  admittea.  Respecting 
private  MSS.  it  may  be  true ;  but  surely  official  and  national  records  like 
tkose  referred  to  by  the  Spanish  secretary  should  be  excepted.  We 
have  in  the  eighth  chapter  oi  our  Third  Book  quoted  largely  from  ofRcial 
MS.  documents  belonging  to  this  city,  (New- York  :)  now  these  are  pre- 
■erved  in  a  public  office  and  may  be  examined  to  verify  our  extracts  as 
Vr^l  as  their  own  authenticity  :  and  the  Spanish  records  we  presume  are 
equally  accessible,  and  their  authenticity  may  be  equally  established.  The 
mere  printing  of  both  could  add  nothing  to  their  credibility,  although  it 
would  afford  to  the  public  greater  facilities  of  judging  of  their  claims  to  it. 
So  far  from  rejecting  such  sources  of  information  respecting  the  arts  of 
former  times,  we  should  have  supposed  they  were  unexceptionable. 

But  it  is  said — although  a  boiler  is  mentioned,  that  is  not  sufficient  proof 
that  steam  was  the  impelling  agent,  since  there  are  various,  machines  in 
which  fire  is  used  under  a  boiler,  without  that  fluid  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  operations  :  Well,  but  the  account  states  that  which  really 
appears  conclusive  on  this  point,  viz.  that  this  vessel  contained  "  bulling 
water"  and  that  Ravage  the  treasurer,  opposed  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
that  there  would  be  an  exposure  to  danger  "  in  case  tlie  boiler  should 
burst."  As  this  danger  could  not  arise  from  the  liquid  contents  merely, 
but  from  the  accumulation  of  steam,  (the  irresistible  force  of  which  was, 
as  has  been  observed,  well  known  from  the  employment  of  eolipiles)  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  this  fluid  performed  an  essential  part  in  the  opera- 
tion— in  other  words  was  the  source  of  the  motive  power.  Had  it  not 
been  necessary,  Graray  would  never  have  furnished  in  it  such  a  plausible 
pretext  for  opposition  to  his  project,  it  has  been  also  said  "  if  we  were 
to  admit  that  the  machine  of  Garay  was  set  in  motion  by  steam,  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  invention  [steam  engine]  was  new,  and 
that  it  bore  any  resemblance  to  those  of  our  day."  True,  but  it  would 
at  least  follow  that  Garay  should  be  considered  the  father  of  steam  vain- 
gallon^  until  some  earlier  and  actual  experiment  is  produced.  Arago  further 
thinks,  that  if  Garay  used  steam  at  all,  his  engine  was  the  wliirling 
eolipile  (No.  180) — **  every  thing"  he  observes  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  employed  this.  We  regret  to  say  there  are  strong  objections  to 
such  an  opinion.  That  an  engine  acting  on  the  same  principle  of  recoil 
as  Heron's  eolipile  might  have  been  made  to  propel  a  vessel  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  is  admitted  ;  but  from  modern  experiments  with  small  engines 
of  this  description,  we  know ;  1st,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  reported 
result,  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  employed  mvst  have  been  equivalent  to 
a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres ;  and  2d,  that  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  the  fluid  when  used  in  one  of  these  engines  must  have  required 
either  a  number  of  boilers  or  one  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  Had 
Garay  employed  several  boilers,  the  principal  difficulty  would  be  removed, 
as  he  might  then  have  made  them  sufficieiftly  strong  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  conGned  vapor ;  he  however  used  but  one,  and  every  person  who 
has  witnessed  the  operation  of  reacting  engines  will  admit  that  a  single 
boiler  could  hardly  have  been  made  to  furnish  the  quantity  of  iteam  re- 
quired, at  the  requisite  degree  of  tension. 

As  the  nature  of  this  Spanish  engine  is  not  mentioned,  every  person  is 
left  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  it.  w'e  see  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
he  employed  the  elastic  force  of  steam  to  push  a  piston  to  and  fro— or 
that  lie  formed  a  vacuum  under  one  by  condensing  the  vapor.  Such  ap* 
plications  of  steam  were  as  likely  to  occar  to  a  person  deeply  eng^aged  in 
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deTuing  modw^  enoployiag  if,  in  Ae  lixtMBtli  it  iroll  a»  in  dia  avv«» 
teouh  centarj;  ootwithauiiding;  the  olmetioD  to  oAoa  icflRUad,  Am 
the  (Utt  wen  not  MifBciently  matnred  for  the  M||ihiiliiiii'  of  «  miitilii 
cylinder  md.  piiton,  ud  ■ppantoi  for  tnnunttiw  tlM  noridMto  of  *: 
piHon  to  lerolnng  nwcfaanura.  Tfaa  cudi^  and  baridg  of  pieew  ^ 
ordnance  ihow  that  the  ooutroBtioA  ttt  %  ateaoi  o^incler  «n«  Imc  Immi^ 
the  uti  of  the  ■isteeoih  oentnTf,  or  eran  oFAtftwo  pfeoeAog  onaaf  MM 
the  water-Works,  consisting  of  forcing  pnmpa  worted  bj  ,«) 
abo  numerous  other  raachinea  put  in  m<MJon  hv  cranks,  (a^ 
.^larity  of  their  laoveTOenCa  being  also  r^;nUted  by  ^  '  *  ' 
IB  the  wotlfmft  Bess  on.  Agricok,  &c.  show  that  engID 
VnQ  andanjjBttthe  means  of  converting  rotary  ' 

Bad  GaH^^wj  n  sleam  apparatus  on  the  prinaski.  of  Savaiyv' 
F^n'a,  or  Leopold 'a,  to  rai^e  waier  upon  an  ovenhot  Wheel  &Ked  oB  Atf 
ttfac  axle  as  the  paddtcs.  we  sboulJ  prolmbl^  have  beard  of  it,  iiimaH;^ 
a  wheel  would  bave  been  a  more  pramiaeot  ol^jeot  than  the  pwJdlwW 
dw  boiler'  iuelC 

'  It  need  not  excite.tnrpriae  that  Qaray  adopted  paddle  wbeeb  a>  jn- 
peHera,  aince  they  were  well  known  before  nia  time,  beihg  of  vafj  m> 
oieat  (Lite.  Botnan  galleya  were  oooanooall^  moved  by  Xbe^  aai  lim 
liaTa  probably  never  oeen  whollT  laid  iXde  id  Europe  aiBea^ba  tSl  at 
the  ompirs.  Stuart,  in  hia  Anecqotei  of  the  Steam  BneineL  oba 
the  lubuitDtion  of  them  for  oan  ia  mentiooed  in  aeveta  old  mH 


In  aome  anoient  MSS.  in  die  King  of  Fnmce'a  libmy  il  m  miA 
tltat  boata,  in  wbicb  a  Roman  ahar  nnder  Clatidini  Caodex  won  IM» 
ported  into  Sicily,  were  propelled  fay  iriieeU  mored  by  oxen.  Am  m- 
oient  baa-t«lief  haa  alao  bMn  fo&nd  repreaeBtbjf  a  galley  with  drac  inaib 
on  each  aide  ;  the  whole  being  moved  1^  three  pair  of  oxen.  Roberfw 
Valturiua,  in  his  De  Re  Mililari,  Verona,  1472,  ^ves  a  figure  of  a  gdlg 
with^oe  padJte  wlieels  on  each  side.  Another  is  portrayed  with  mm  (a 
each  side.  To  those  wo  add  another  from  the  Nurembiu^  ChroDielei 
published  in  1497  ;  at  folio  XCVIII  a  vessel  is  Rgured  with  two  wbedi 
on  the  side  that  is  represented.  An  old  English  writer  mentiona  then 
in  1-373 ;  and  in  1682,  a  horie  tow-boat  with  paddle  wheela  waa  nx  * 
Chadiam,  England. 

Of  various  substitutes  fur  revolving  oars  tit  paddle  wheela,  tbei«  ii 
which,  among  other  things,  we  have  long  purposed  to  try.  It 
protruding  into  the  water,  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  dooe  I 
formed  in  the  stern  and  below  the  water  line,  a  series  of  two  or  mon 
solid,  or  tight  hollow  bodies,  of  such  diniensions  that  the  water  diiphesJ 
migiit  afford  a  resistance  sufficient  to  diive  forward  the  boat.  Someidta 
of  this  resistance  may  be  obtained  by  attempting  to  sink  an  emMy  baittl 
or  hogshead,  or  by  pushing  a  bucket  or  washing  tub  into  a  licjnid,  boKoa 
downwards.  The  moveable  bodies  or  propellers  might  be  acpiate  boMl 
of  wood,  closed  tight  and  madS  to  elide  in  and  out  at  the  atem  like  A« 
drawers  of  a  bureau  ;  their  outer  ends  being  flosh  with  the  atem  •*• 
drawn  in,  and  the  joint  (at  the  stem)  made  tight  by  tome  contriviMi 
analogous  to  a  s'.uSing  boK ;  their  velocity  and  length  of  atrake  bliif 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  its  retjuired  apeed.  The  wa* 
ter  Uaelf  would  drive  or  help  to  drive  back  each  propeller  at  the  toot- 
nation  of  its  stroke,  just  as  a  hollow  vessel  is  pushed  up  when  ibnut  ■>- 
der  water.  The  receptacles  might  be  open  at  the  top  so  aa  to  allow  Vf 
water  which  leaked  io  at  the  joint  to  be  readily  diaofaargod.  W«  ■■* 
not  aware  that  aneli  a  plan  haa  OTer  bees  propoaed. 


ailed  the  capabiliiics  of 
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There  are  several  indications  that  mechanicians  in  difTerent  parts  of 
Europe,  wure  alive  to  the  power  developed  by  steam  at  the  time  Gumy 
was  making  his  experiments ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  intf  resting 
information  respecting  ir  will  yet  lie  obtained  from  the  obsolete  tomes  of 
die  XV  and  X  vl  centuries.  Those  old  authors,  whose  works  are  gener- 
ally quoted  on  the  subject,  obviously  derived  their  information  principally 
from  those  af  their  predecessors  b«  well  as  from  the  laboratories  of  tho 
■Ichymists. 

Jerome  Cardan,  an  Italian,  bom  in  1501  and  died  in  1S75,  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  geniuses  that  ever  lived,  in  whom  was  united  "  the  most 
mnscendent  attainments  with  the  most  conaummate  quackery,  profound 
sagacity  with  the  weakest  superstition ;  who  on  one  page  ia  seen  draw- 
ing the  horoscope  of  Christ,  and  in  another  imploring  his  forgiveness 
for  the  Gin  of  having  eaten  a  partridge  on  Friday;  unfolding  the  most 
beautiful  relations  in  algebraic  analysis,  and  foretelling  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  specks  on  )iis  nails  his  approach  to  some  discovery  ;  above 
-  all,  einqiienily  enforcing  the  obligations  of  a  pure  religion  and  expressing 
the  finest  sentiments  in  morals,  while  his  long  life  was  one  continued  ex- 
ertion, grossly  outraging  both.  Here,  this  philosopher,  juggler  and 
madmitn,  is  entitled  ro  brief  mention  from  displaying  in  his  writings  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  i    "    '    '  '  *"  ' 

particularly  with  the  fact  of  e 
condensation." 

That  the  alchymists  wera  familiar  with 
the  formation  of  a  vacuum  by  the  con- 
densation of  steam,  and  with  raising  water 
into  it  by  atmospheric  pressure  is  certain. 
Their  ordinary  manipulations  necessarily 
made  them  acquainted  with  both.  In 
Fludd's  Integrum  Morborutn  MyMterium, 
page  462,  he  illustrates  his  notions  re- 
specting fever  and  dropsy,  by  what  ho 
calls  a  common  experiment,  and  with  the 
apparatus  figured  in  the  cut.  An  empty 
retort  or  one  containing  a  little  water  was 
suspended  over  a  fire  with  the  neck  turned 
down  into  a.  vessel  of  water :  when  the 
retort  was  heated  the  air  or  vapor  became  expanded  and  part  of  it  driven 
out  ibrough  the  liquid.  Upon  removing  the  fire,  the  water  was  forced  by 
the  atmosphere  through  the  neck  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  or  vapor 
expelled  by  the  heat.  This  although  nothing  more  than  the  old  process 
of  filling  colipilcs,  most  of  which  could  be  charged  in  no  other  way, 
shows  that  the  principle  was  well  understood  and  adopted  in  various 
operations.  We  add  another  and  earlier  example  from  Forta's  Natural 
Mngic,  a  work  first  published  in  15G0,  where  he  distinctly  shows  the 
formation  of  a  vacuum  by  the  eondenaati 
into  it  by  the  atmosphere.  "  Moke  a  vc 
longer  it  is.  the  greater  wonder  it  will  st 

rent  glass  that  you  may  see  the  water  riiiiii>iig  ..[<  .   u..   ■.-.-    ■■.»■  -o 

valrr,  and  when  it  is  very  hot,  or  setting  the  oottom  of  it  to  tha  fire  that 
it  may  not  presentlie  wax  cold  ;  the  mouth  being  turned  downwards  that 
it  may  toucli  the  water,  it  will  suck  it  all  in."  Discharging  the  hot  water 
is  not  mentioned,  but  that  is  of  course  implied,  and  before  the  vessel  was 
placed  on  the  fire — while  full  of  hot  wftter,  it  could  itot  suck  up  any  of 
the  cold.    (Book  19,  cap.  3.) 


if  steam,  and  raising  of  n 
:1  with  a  very  long  neck  ;  the 
I  to  be.  Let  it  be  of  transpa- 
611  this  with  boiling 


«8       Rti^W'tirirtkt  fnmiiriir^  anwjftwi  Jpiw. 

That  tba  SBD«iaborioua  «xiMAiMnUn  wen-HqMnttld  lirti  iVurnrpr" 
tf  of  itemin  to'^tplaae  Uqinaa  from  cloM  veMcrU  u  cqu^^  tirnm.  ■  July 
nf  their  opeiuioni  nuule  otain  ftiiiiliir  irilli  llin  ftrt  inu  jii  fyn  i>nw)il  JB 
eSeoti  wera  nmiUr  to  thoM  of 'oomprMMd  lU, ,  PottioDt  nf.&lir>«|f»- 
rMM  wan  tdnaiMy  adaptAd  to  produce  jeu.  of  van  Igr-  ae«M  af 
■mm— tho  mere  opeoiiiff  of  aoooklodnn  off  ihe  liquid  conteiits  oft 
baetsd  alemlne  would  oma  iOSitiBle  the  epDration,  jusL  as  the  overturn- 
iD^  of  Ml  eoGpile,  or  indiiung  ooa  till  dte  orifice  was  covered  wiiL  wst*r, 
would  do. 

SofarurelatBatotliepriiii^laeof  nitiogUtjuidsintoa  viicnam  foniMd 
by  tin  eondonaatioii  of  •(eaDi,«DdftraibVi:jacUug  them  by  its  ekatkin, 
nothing  new  wu  duooToredbjDeeaae,  Worcrster,  Saverj',  or  Papiei 
both  operations  bad  long  beep  perienned  ^th  eolipiles,  and  wurc  of  com- 
■ion  oconirenoe  n  kbdratocief.  '  It  was  in  the  extension  of  thcsv  nprn- 
tions  to  hydianlio.pVtpoMt  Au  die  merita  of  those  last  iiaraed  coMidul. 
'  Draining  nuehinei*  were  wholly  out  of  the  tr^k  of  the  iransmiuon  o{ 
iBrtaU— Uiedeagn  of  audi  cdmnvsneea  was  one  whioh  few  if  an;  of 
dwtn  would  have  stooped  to  pursue.  Had  they  made  the  niihie  of 
water  by  ste«m  a  inlgeat  of  partiouUr  study,  hardly  one  of  liiem  cjiM 
hare  &ued  to  produce  a  mauiine  similar  to  Saverj's,  fiir  awayiHammt 
of  U  was  in  tneir  posseauon  and  in  constant  use.  'Tis  tnie  we  ian 
M  yet  referred  only  to  the  eipulson  of  kot  water  fiom  oloie  vmh^ 
but  the  applicatioa  of  steam  to  driw  eidd  Imrnh 
from  a  separate  vessel  was  not  unknown,  ■ptUt 
there  is  an  incidental  but  very  oouchwve-  praf  is 
a  book  of  Forta's,  entitled  ^pmAili,  (namnil  «hr 
Heron's  work)  origiuslly  published  in  I^tb.il 
'  1601,  and  five  jrears  aiier  iu  Italian  and  Sp«^  ^ 
In  the  translation  of  1606,  is  tbe  aimezed  fijB* 
No.  1S7,  designed  to  show  "  into  how  many  psrtt 
a  simple  portion  of  water  may  be  CransfornMd" 
i.  e.  by  measuring  the  quantity  expelled  tron  • 
close  vessel,  by  vapor  evolved  from  a  certain  qoan- 
tity  heated  in  a  retort.  "  Make  a  box  of  glan  sr 
tin,  (c)  the  bottom  of  which  should  be  pierced  witli 
'irougb  which  shall  pass  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle (a)  used  for  distilling,  containing  one  or  tvo 
ounces  of  water.  The  neck  shall  be  soldered  to  the  bouom  of  the  boi 
so  that  nothing  can'escape  there.  From  the  same  bottom  shall  proecsd 
a  pipe,  (i)  the  opening  of  which  shall  almost  touch  it,  leaving  just  nno 
enough  between  them  for  the  water  to  run.  This  pipe  shall  pass  throagk 
an  opening  in  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  extend  itself  on  the  outside  to  i 
small  distuice  from  its  surface.  The  box  must  be  filled  with  water  bj  s 
funnel  (e)  which  is  afterwards  to  be  well  closed,  so  as  not  to  allow  tht 
air  [steam]  to  escape  : — finally,  the  bottle  must  be  placed  upon  the  tta 
and  heated  a  little  ;  then  the  water,  changed  into  steam,  will  act  vii^H4 
upon  the  water  in  the  box,  and  will  make  it  pass  through  the  pipe  (i)Md 
flowofT  on  the  outside,"  &c.'  This  apparatus  although  designed  nmilj 
to  illustrate  the  relative  bulk  of  a  volume  of  water  and  that  of  the  sMM 
into  which  it  might  be  converted,  yet  exhibits  in  the  clearest  I^ltt  ik 
principle  afbrwards  adopted  for  rusing  liquids  by  Uie  elastiei^  M8tti& 


Ha.  in.    A.J1.IS0&    Poru. 
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The  diagram  and  description,  observes  Stuart,  are  so  complete,  that  the 
application  to  such  a  purpose  of  a  similar  apparatus  could  not  bo  consi- 
dered even  as  a  variation  of  Porta's  idea. 

In  the  first  histories  of  the  modem  steam  engine,  its  origin  was  traced 
to  a  device  for  raising  water,  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in 
his  Century  of  Inventions,  a  tract  written  in  1655  and  published  in  1663. 
Subsequent  researches  have  brought  to  light  facts  (some  of  which  have 
just  been  noticed)  which  prove  that  steam  was  applied  to  that  and  other 
purposes  long  before ;  and  future  inquiries  will  probably  produce  still 
earlier  examples.  Previous  to  describing  other  old  applications  of  this 
fluid,  we  shall  notice  some  experiments  which  historians  of  tlie  steam  en- 
g^e  have  introduced.  Thus  llivault,  a  French  courtier,  is  said  to  have 
"  discovered*'  in  1605  that  a  tight  bomb  shell  containing  water  and  thrown 
into  a  Hre  would  be  exploded  by  the  confined  vapox^— and  by  Dccaus  in 
1615,  that  a  close  copper  ball  partly  filled  with  water  and  heated,  would 
be  rent  asunder  ^^nth  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  petard — and  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  in  1663,  that  a  piece  of  ordnance  would  also  be 
exploded,  if  treated  in  the  same  way  with  its  mouth  and  toucli-hole  plug* 
ged  up.  Now,  the  fact  which  these  experiments  established  (if  they 
i¥ere  all  made)  was  one  with  which  every  person  who  ever  used  an 
eolipile  was  familiar ;  and  which  was  no  more  a  new  discovery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
cover  of  a  common  cauldron  might  be  blown  off  by  the  same  agent,  could 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  the  same  fact  that 
led  ancient  philosophers  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes-— 
w^hich  induced  the  ministers  of  the  steam  deities,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  to  regulate  the  resistance  of  the  plugs  which  closed  the  mouth 
and  eyes  of  the  idols,  so  as  to  give  way  before  the  tension  of  the  steam 
exceeded  the  strength  of  the  metal,  and  blew  both  them  and  their  gods  to 
atoms.  When  the  Spanish  treasurer  objected  to  the  project  of  Garay  that 
the  boiler  might "  burst,"  he  did  not  dream  of  having  made  a  discovery  of 
the  danger  arising  from  imprisoned  steam  :  had  such  been  the  case  his  ob- 
jection would  have  had  no  force  till  the  fact  upon  which  it  was  based,  had 
been  tested  and  become  generally  known*~but  the  ground  of  his  opposition 
every  person  of  that  age  could  appreciate  as  well  as  we  can  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  on  that  ground  only  was  the  project  abandoned.  The 
same  objection  still  prevents  thousands  from  traveling  either  in  steam  boats 
or  steam  carriages. 

Examples  to  snow  that  old  chemists  were  as  familiar  with  the  same  fact 
almost  as  with  *'  the  cracklings  of  thorns  under  a  pot,"  might  be  quoted  in 
abundance — they  are  not  necessary,  but  we  shall  adduce  one  or  two.  In 
Porta's  Natural  Magic,  (Book  X,  chap.  1,  on  DUtillution^  he  speaks  of  re- 
gulating the  capacity  of  stills  to  the  various  substances  treated  in  them. 
Such  as  were  of  "  a  flat  and  vapourous  nature"  require,  he  observes,  large 
vessels, ''  for  when  the  heat  shall  have  raised  up  the  flatulent  matter,  and  it 
finds  itself  straightened  ....  it  will  seek  some  other  vent,  and  so  tear  the 
vessels  inpiecesj  which  will  fly  about  with  a  great  bounce  and  crack,  and  not 
without  endamaging  the  standers  by."  Again,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  he  directs  that  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  joints 
tight  "  lest  the  force  of  the  va[>ours  arising  may  hurst  it  [the  still]  open 
and  scald  the  faces  of  the  by  standers."  That  such  occurrences  were  not 
uncommon  may  be  inferred  from  another  remark ;  (in  the  21st  chapter  of  the 
10th  book,)  speaking  of"  the  separation  of  the  elements"  and  of  the  various 
substances  distilled,  he  observes,  '*  we  account  those  airy  which.fill  the  ves- 
sels and  receivers  and  easily  buret  them,  and  so  fiie  out."    These  examples 


«  sufHcient  to  prove  tlia(  the  irrftutibte  force  oFttieain  wlieo  oonfii 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixtoenlh  century — id  fact  U  alwayi 
since  dislillalion  was  practised  or  an   eolipilo   used. 
3  always  reijuired  to  keep  the  oriBcc  of  the  latter  iiisimineMi 

id  the  V 


Raiting  Hot  Water  by  Sream.  /ram  Decauj.       \Sooltlllft 


Besides  the  Natural  Magic  of  Porta  and  the  writiiigB  of  CArdiUl,4 
vere  other  works  published  in  the  sinleenih  century  in  whiiiti  ! 
either  incidentally  mentioned,  or  expressly  tl-eatod  on.  About  llje 
1560,  Mathesiua,  a  (xertnan  preacher,  in  order  lo  illustmte  ihii  cnoruiuui 
force  of  a  little  impriaoned  vapor,  introduced  into  a  sermon  a  di-Kri|itina 
of  an  apparatus  "  answering  to  a  tleam  engine" — sn  instance  <yi  in^i<Mu>ly 
equal  lo  that  of  Cardan,  who  contrived  to  swell  the  contt^nts  of  h  treaUM 
on  arithmetic,  (which  he  wrote  for  the  booksellers  by  the  png«)  l>y  tx- 
patiating  on  the  motlDRS  of  the  plar 

Babe).  Canini,  a  Venetian,  made  experimenlB  on  steam  in  U'iGii.  In 
1569,  an  anotiymnua  tract,  pnnied  at  Orleans,  and  nscribed  ■<>  Bi-ixmi, 
11  of  the  expansion  of  water  into  sieam,  otid  the  rt>Uinv 
About  1397.  a  German  writer  proposed  ihc 
eolipile  of  Heron,  as  a  substitute  for  dogs  in  turning  llie  spit,  and  t 
mended  it  in  a  passage,  an  extract  from  which  may  be  seen  M  page  1 
this  volume. 

The  "  Forcible  Movements"  of  Decaua,  or  de  Caus, 

thority  for  early   notices   of  steam.     This   work   was   first  publu 

Frankfort  in  1615.  and   in   Paris  in  1624.     It  is  entitled   La  Saim 

Foren  Mintutenlea,  avec  diverses  machines  tant  utiles  <jue  plaitnatea,  A 

Reasons  of  moving  forces,  with  various  machines  both  useful  wid  f 

esting.    The  lille  seems  to  have  been  slightly  changed  in  different  eiilq 

and,  as  noticed  at  page  319,  the  name  of  the  author  also;  a 

that  has  led  Mr.  Farey  to  S 

were  two  hooks,  written  bjti 

ihors  of  the  si 

translation  of  1659,  which  o 

parts  :  "  The  theorie  of  the 

ter"  and  the  '"  Forcible 

tboorems  on  steam  are  omitted. 

theorems   Decaua   intended   1 

heat  carries  off  water  by  evaporatio 

steam  when  condensed  rettirna  tn  ltd  nrigin- 

^^^^^^^       „         at  bulk — and  that  a  hollow  ball  or  nil^ilt 

^cTp  .^■Ir^^lHMP  "^^^  ''^  cxplodrd  by  it.     The  only  iei'sfi 

~-~^^^^m '^^Q^l^  for  employing  tins  fluid  which  h(i}iua|~' 

in  1llu^trall()n  of  the  iifth  iheareni,^ 

II  attr  laaybr  Tai*ed  abnrt  ilt  level  h^f^ 

ojjti  <■       The  third  method  of  raising  ■ 

n  by  the  aid  of  fire,  whereby  divluiJ 

chines   may  be   made.      1   shall  berel 

the   description   of  one.      Tak«   ■  I 

copper  marked  .,4,  well  soldeteil  U  ^ 

part.     Tt  must  have  a  vent  hola  R 

by  which  water  may  be  inlradveaJg 

also  a  tube  marked    C,    Bold«i«d  ■ 

top  of  the  ball,  and  the  end  C  n»A 

nearly  to  the  bottom,  but  not  touchii 

Afler  filling  this  ball  with  water  through  the  vcat  hole,  stop  it  c 
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put  die  ball  on  the  fire,  then  the  heat  acting  against  the  said  ball,  will  cause 
all  the  water  to  rise  through  th?  tube       CV* 

On  the  supposition  that  this  apparatus  was  originally  designed  by  De- 
caus,  M.  Arago  has  claimed  for  France  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 
The  English,  he  observes  in  his  Memoir  of  Watt,  have  ascribed  the  honor 
to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester ;  but  on  this  side  the  channel,  ''we  main- 
tain that  it  belongs  to  a  humble  engineer,  almost  forgotten  by  our  bio- 
fraphers,  viz.  Solomon  de  Caus."  And  in  his  'History  of  the  Steam 
Ingine,'  he  asserts  that  "  the  idea  of  raising  water  by  the  elastic  force 
of  steam"  belongs  to  the  same  individual.  With  the  disposition  and 
even  an  anxiety  to  give  to  every  inventor  his  full  meed  of  praise,  we 
<sonfe88  that  we  cannot  perceive  in  the  figure  and  description  before  us, 
sufficient  ground  from  which  such  inferences  could  fairly  be  drawn. 
The  fact  is,  to  no  one  age  or  people  can  the  origin  of  the  steam  engine 
be  attributed — nor  yet  its  various  applications.  That  some  have  contri- 
buted greatly  more  than  others  to  develope,  mature  and  apply  it,  no 
person  doubts. 

Were  it  even  admitted  that  no  apparatus  precisely  like  that  represented 
in  the  figure  was  previously  known,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  the 
claims  put  forward  in  behalf  of  Decaus.  But  there  was  nothing  novel 
either  in  its  construction  or  in  the  principle  of  its  operation;  while  for 
nearly  all  practical  purposes  it  was  valueless. 

So  far  as  respects  the  apparatus  simply,  no  part  of  it  was  invented  by 
him.  It  is  figured  in  the  Spiritalia  as  an  illu3tration  of  Problem  IX,  viz. 
a  hollow  sphere  partly  filled  with  water,  and  resting  upon  a  tripod,  with 
a  jet  pipe  extending  down  into  the  liquid.  Instead  of  6re  under  it  to 
raise  steam,  a. syringe  is  connected  to  the  upper  part,  by  which  to  inject 
air  or  water.  This  figure  is  copied  in  Plate  VII  of  the.**  Forcible  Move- 
ments,*' (Leak's  Trans )  and  of  it  Decaus  observes,  **  as  concerning  the 
figure  of  the  globe,  it  may  serve  for  pleasure  to  cast  the  water  very  high 
by  the  pipe,  after  that  you  have  forced  it  in  with  violence  with  the  sy- 
ringe." Had  not  this  device  of  raising  water  by  air  compressed  with  a 
syringe  been  found  in  the  Spiritalia,  it  might  also  have  been  deemed  the 
invention  of  Decaus,  for  he  does  not  mention  the  source  whence  he  de- 
rived it;  and  as  it  is,  we  think  he  may  with  as  much  reason  be  considered 
the  author  of  air-engines,  as  the  first  inventor  of  steam  engines.  The 
apparatus  is  also  a  niodification  of  that  by  which  Heron  raised  water  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  the  author  of  the  Spiritalia  was  too  well  versea 
in  the  subject,  to  introduce  in  thatwork  such  a  device  as  that  of  Decaus. 

The  elevation  of  water  by  the  elastic  force  of  steam  was  also  well 
known  before  the  time  of  Decaus.  Nature  herself  has  always  presented 
striking  proofs  of  it  in  boiling  springs,  and  in  the  magnificent  fountains 
and  jets  that  are  thrown  up  in  various  part's  of  the  earth  from  subter- 
raneous cauldrons  by  imprisoned  steam ;  as  in  the  Geysers  of  Iceland, 
^vhero  the  hot  liquid  is  thus  violently  forced  through  natural  tubes,  of 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  to  heights  varying  from  twenty  to  ninety 
feet,  and  accompanied  with  intermitting  vol umen  of  the  vapor;  pheno- 
mena the  philosophy  of  which  was  well  understood  by  the  ancients.  But 
if  such  examples  are  deemed  too  indirect,  and  as  known  only  to  a  few, 
there  are  others  with  which  people  generally  have  always  been  conver- 
sant :  Vessels  for  heating  water,  with  tubular  spouts,  whose  upper  orifices 
stand  higher  than  the  top  of  the  vessels  or  the  liquid  within  them,  are  of 
extreme  antiquity ;  some  that  resemble  our  tea-kettles  and  coffee-pots  are 
found  portrayed  on  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Egypt    Now  every 


om  koDWB  thu  wbta  Aa  ooren  of  tbake  fit  so  dose  as  to  prevpni  die 
■tesm  Irom  escaping  aa  fut  aa  it  U  geiMtuitfl,  ihe  cimfined  vapor  ionrt  op 
Ui«  hot  liquid  through  tha  spouts ;  and  in  a  manner  precisely  the  same  u 
doforibed^  by  Dae^ia,  for  uib  sffeot  ii  the  same  wlieiLer  the  dJicltarglw 
tuba  bn  connected  to  the  Imrar  nda  of  u  boiler  like  a  ica-kcttle  s|>otn,(ir 
iBMfted  throuffh  the  top  and  eontintwd  within  Id  ibe  liquid.  Ft«in  nd 
iliwiiiiiliii  axhioidoiu  of  the  efimita  ef  bIeud,  the  devices  of  Heron  as^ 
oAsr  snuient  experimentera 'W«r« , ptabablj  derived;  a  i>erf^u  wIhm 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  sulgeetiN  niiiing  wuer  by  it  couUl  itot  bilt» 
profit  b^  them,  or  to  hit  upon  so  iUgbt  t  modificadon  of  the  appaniu*  m 
shown  m  the  last  figure. 

The  same  application  of  steam  wasofien  exhibited  by  «lcbynrifti  usk 
ready  observed  in  their  iDUUpalatuna,  and  in  drawing  off  tlie  COBlnric^f 
their  Stills  and  retorts;  but  itwas  sdU  tnore  clearly  iiluMmed  in  cnugsa 
^  in  the  employment  of  .eolipiles,'  and  tlie  opjier  bsll  of  Becana  dh 
iwsrelyone  6t  ihaae  with ajetpipe  pnlongtril  into  tlit^  ]i<]iiid.  The^ cry  wnM 
"  bsll  of  copper,"  "  ball  of  brass,  weru  those  bv  which  eolipiles  wen 
designated.  (See  pa?e  396.)  Now  no  one  was  ignorant  that  an  opnov 
OB  the  ton  of  one  of  these  instruments  let  out  steam,  and  that  throiigti  mm  . 
near  the  bottom  hot  water  would  boviolcudy  expelled  tliroiig-h  a  veRwal 
tube,  if  attached  to  the  opening,  Siippose  the  one  fibred  at  No.  l&S 
either  accidentally  or  designedly  placed  on  the  tire  with  the  tube  tucliwd 
Upwards,  and  heated  in  that  position  while  two  thirds  filled  with  wswr; 
the  vapor  would  then  accuvulato  in  the  dome,  and  U'ould  necestarily 
drive  out  the  txHling  Kquid  until  the  loworonfice  of  the  tube  wasnolenga 
coTored  with  water ;  or  imagine  No.  164  inclined  till  water  rushed  m 
instead  of  steam.  That  such  eKpeiimenta  were  not  only  freauent  bm  tarn 
man,  no  person  can  reasonably  doubt,  although  no  notice  of  them  may  it 
found  in  booka.  Such  a  mode  of  raising  wuter  was  of  little  value  and  BM 
thought  worth  recording,  and  but  for  itt  iniroductiuii  into  somt!  hixunm 
of  the  steam-engine,  we  should  not  have  deemed  it  of  sufficient  itnpnrtsnts 
to  notice.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  mode  of  charging  eolipiles  whicb  W 
but  one  minute  orifice,  viz.  by  besting  and  then  plonging  thetn  in  WM^ 
must  have  frequently  caused  them  to  produce  liquid  jets,  in  c 


of  their  imbibing  too  much,  and  there  being  no  oth^  way  of  expelfiy.  ' 
the  surplus  than  by  placing  the  instrument  on  the  fire.  Probably  aa  MT^^ 
pile  was  never  used  that  was  not  occasionally  overcharged  vnth  we  SifH 
and  thus  made  to  raise  6,  portion  of  it  by  the  elastic  force  of  ateam.  it 
any  rate,  no  one  who  was  familiar  with  these  instruments,  from  'H»nmH 
Decaus,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  might  be  appliada 
produce  jets  of  hot  water  as  well  as  of  vapor;  «nd  few  ever  used  im 
who  did  not  occasionally  make  them  produce  both. 

It  would  be  an  unjust  reflection  on  Decaus  to  suppose  be  conld  not  kafi 
given  a  better  plan  than  No.  18S  for  raising  water  Oy  «fMM,  if  the  pnged 
had  been  seriously  entertained  by  him ;  but  there  is  not  the  shghtest  gntni 
to  believe  he  ever  dreamt  of  applying  that  fluid  to  hydraulic  pnrpeses,  m 
as  a  subsdtute  for  pumps,  chains  of  pots,  &c.  He  certainly  would  Ws 
laughed  at  any  one  proposing  a  device  by  which  water  could  not  be  taissi 
until  the  whole  of  it  was  boiled,  whether  the  quantity  was  a  |Hiit,abga' 
head,  or  a  million  of  gallons ;  and  in  some  cases  not  until  its  tempersiait 
far  exceeded  that  at  which  ebullition  in  open  vessels  takes  place.  W^ 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  mention  the  device  at  all  1  Simiply-te  Aev 
thu  "  water  may  he  raised  above  its  level  by  means  of  fire."  Well,  hit 
be  says  that  "tUiitnt  machines"  may  be  deduced  from  it  Tne,  nd  k* 
has  given  a  deacriptioo  of  Oite,  from  which  we  majr  jodgq  of  lbs  leKt'AMi 
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vrere  most  likely  mere  trifles — whims  that  suited  the  taste  of  the  age. 
No.  189  is  probably  one  of  them,  which  a  contemporaneous  English  author 
adduces  under  **  Experiments  of  mocions  by  rarefying  water  with  fier," 
and  of  which  he  also  observes,  other  devices  may  be  deiived  from  it. 

Decaus  appears  to  have  read  and  traveled  much,  and  to  have  collected 
kdowledge  from  every  source  within  his  reach.  He  describes  saw-piills 
that  were  used  in  Switzerland,  lire-engines  of  Grermany,  canal-locks  which 
he  noticed  between  Venice  and  Padua :  he  cites  Tacitus,  Pausanias  and 
Pliny;  quotes  largely  from  Heron,  and  refers  his  more  learned  readers  to 
Archimedes,  a  commentary  upon  whose  writings  he  promises  to  undertake. 
Of  course  he  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Porta,  for  this  Neapolitan 
philosopher  and  his  writings  were  greatly  celebrated  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Now  had  Decaus  turned  his  thoughts  at  all  to  the  elevation  of  water 
by  steam,  he  would  at  once  have  perceived  the  advantages  of  a  device 
like  No.  1S7,  by  which  the  liquid  could  be  raised  in  unlimited  quantities 
without  being  heated  at  all,  as  well  as  under  all  possible  circumstances : 
and  having  perceived  this,  would  he  not  (if  the  project  of  thus  raising 
wiatcr  had  ever  entered  his  head)  have  ^ven  it,  or  a  modification  of  it, 
instead  of  No.  188  ]  It  is  clear  that  he  wanted  an  illustration  of  a  propo- 
ation  merely,  and  the  one  he  has  given  he  considered  as  good  as  any 
other. 

As  long  as  the  Natural  Magic  and  the  Spiritali  of  Porta  are  admitted 
to  have  been  published,  the  former  about  Bfly  and  the  latter  at  least  ten 
years  before  the  work  of  Decaus,  there  is  little  if  any  thing  whereon  to 
fqiyid  a  claim  for  the  latter.  If  we  were  to  concede,  what  certainly  is  not 
''^ibiblished  beyond  dispute,  that  the  first  idea  of  raising  a  weight  by  means 
of  the  elastic  power  of  steam  belongs  to  the  French  author,"  ikiefact  would 
•till  remain  that  the  Neapolitan  had  long  before  shown  how  this  could  be 
DONE ;  and  M.  Arago  has  himself  observed,  that  *'  in  the  arts,  as  in  the 
sciences,  the  last  comer  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with^the  labors  of 
those  who  preceded  him — all  denial  in  this  respect  is  without  value."  The 
object  of  Porta  in  introducing  the  device  referred  to  was  not  to  show  its 
application  to  raise  water,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  its  adaptation  for  that  purpose  because  he  has  not  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  point  it  out.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that 'his  apparatus  raised 
the  liquid  to  a  very  limited  height.  We  do  not  know  that  Decaus's  did 
more,  for  we  are  only  told  that  the  contents  of  the  ball  would  be  driven 
out,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  elevated  discharge.  Well,  (an 
advocate  of  the  latter  will  say)  but  his  apparatus  is  capable  of  raising  wa- 
ter to  all  heights.  And  so  is  Porta's.  But  had  Porta  "  the  least  idea  of 
the  great  power  which  steam  is  susceptible  of  acquiring]"  The  extracts 
which  we  have  given  from  his  Natural  Magic,  on  the  rupture  of  vessels 
by  steam,  prove  that  he  was  well  aware  of  it ;  and  the  book  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken  was  his  earliest  production,  being  published  in 
1560,  at  which  time  (he  observes  in  the  preface)  he  was  only  about  fifteen 
years  old.  To  conclude,  we  are  constrained  to  embrace  the  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  M.  Arago,  that  the  device 
described  by  Decaus  brought  to  light  no  new  fact,  and  gave  rise  to  no  new 
or  useful  result. 

Although  instances  rarely  occur  in  the  arts  in  which  the  elevation  of 
hot  water  by  the  steam  evolved  from  it  could  be  of  service,  there  are  some, 
as  in  chemical  manipulationsi  in  a  few  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  also 
in  soap  manufactories.  The  operation  in  the  latter  is  worth  noticing : — 
In  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacturing  common  hard  soap,  three  or  foar 
touB  are  often  made  at  once  in  a  deep  iron  vat  or  boiler.  Into  this  several 
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hundred  gallons  of  ley,  with  ihe  other  ing|redienfei»  laUov«  rmukf  fine,  fea 
'are  put  After  the  whole  has  been  several  times  boiledi  the  aeDd4knd 
mass  is  suffered  to  remain  some*  time  at  restp'when  thejey  eoUectingatte 
bottom  leaves  a  thick  stratum  of  soap  formed  above.  •  Asiio  opeaiiigii  aie 
made  in  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  hot  ley  is  dmwn  off  at  te 
top,  and  is  usuil^  done  by  a  common  pump.  Long  afier  the  fire  Is  «^dl- 
drawn  steam  continaes  to  rise  from  the  liquid  below ;  £»■«  fhus  the  vast 
mass  of  heated  materials,  their  non-conducting  property,  and  that«f  4* 
furnace,  the  h^t  is  slowly  dissipated;  The  soap  m  the  meanlime  aeqoifas 
a  firmer  consistence,  and  prevents  the  vapor  from  escaping  above  ahBostas 
effectually  as  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  does  below ;  eo  that  not  vodl  As 
steam  attains  consideraUe  elastic  force  can  it  open  a.pasMjm  thro;^^ 
and  when  it  does  the  opening  is  iikstantly  closed  as  befixe.  ^Whan^eia- 
fiyrle  the  pump  is  nud^  throng  the  whole  to  the  bottom  of  jdiff' va^ttri 
Started  to  work,  the  liquid  contuues  of  itself  to  pass  up,  being  urged  Ijr 
the  steam.  (It  is  necessary  to  work  the  pump  at  first  oeeauae  the  ofiHi^ 
ixigs  in  its  end  become  stopped  with  soap  in  passing  it  down.  «  Theipl 
ot^a'  plain  ttibe  would  be  choked  in  the  same  way ;  but  by  a  pimpal- 
tachea  to  it,  the  pressmre  of  the  atmosphero  is  added  to  that  of  the  slesai 
to  force  the  passage  open.)  •  The  large  body  of  soap  keeps  settling  devil 
as  the  ley  is  discharged,  aiid  thus  preserves  the  steam  at  the  same  degvss 
of  tension  until  all  ue  ley  is  ejected,  when  the  sbam  itself  escapes  abs 
through  the  pump.  The  soap,  it  will  be  percetv^,  acts  as  a  fleioUe  dlh 
ton,  its  adUiesion  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler  and  its  spissitnde  aad  went 
efiiectually  confining  die  vapor  below. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  mode  of  raiang.  ley,  and  the  extent  to  wUeli  ft  li 
practiced,  we  are  not  informed.    It  affords  however  an  exampU  tf  di 
^truth  of  the  remark,  that  important  results  may  be  deduced  from  attSBhrii 
to  simple  facts,  as  well  as  from  the  observance  of  common  products.    Jb 
examination  of  the  residuuni  of  a  soap-boiler's  kettle,  it  is  well  known,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical  element,  (iodine,)  and  of  its  virtnei  as 
a  specific  in  the  cure  of  the  goitre  ;  and  from  the  preceding  remarks  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  an  observing  Greek  or  Roman  soap-boiler  might  have 
discovered  the  applicability  of  steam  to  raise  water,  since  he  possessed  sQ   .' 
the  requisite  machinery  in  his  ordinary  apparatus,  and  might  have  pe^    J 
formed  the  operation  as  often  as  he  made  soap.   His  ingenuity  would  ahb 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  diminution  of  his  labor.     And  who  can  provs 
that  such  a  plan  was  iiot  in  use  in  some  of  the  old  soap-factories  of  former 
times  ?     In  that,  for  example,  which  has  been  discovered  in  Pompeii,  is 
one  apartment  of  which  are  the  vats,  placed  on  a  level  with  the  grouDd, 
€uid  in  another  were  found  heaps  of  lime  of  so  superior  a  quality  u  to. 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  modem  manufacturers.* 

or  the  manipulations  of  ancient  mechanics  and  manufacturers  we  know 
little  or  nothing.  Of  the  thousands  of  their  devices,  many  valuable  ooa 
have  certainly  been  lost.  Some  of  these  have  been  revived  or  rediscovered 
in  modem  times,  among  which  we  think  may  be  mentioned  various  appli- 
cations of  steam.  There  were  indeed  so  many  occasions  for  the  employ* 
ment  of  this  fluid  by  the  ancients,  and  particularly  in  raising  of  water,  tint* 
taken  in  connection  with  the  information  respecting  it  in  the  Spiritalu,  tbe 
part  it  was  made  to  perform  in  the  temples,  the  traces  of  it  in  the  hot 

*  Soap  tnust  have  beeu  an  expensive  article  among  the  Greeks,  at  least  mch  is  w 
nsed  in  the  toilette,  if  we  vrere  to  judge  from  the  amount  that  Demetrius  extortedftve 
the  Athenians,  viz.  250  talents,  which,  says  Plutarch,  "he  gave  to  Lamia  and  hisotiMr 
mistreises  to  imjf  ssiqp." 
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baths  at  Rome,  and  the  apparatus  of  Anthemius,  by  which'  last  it  was 
adapted  to  a  very  novel  purpose  as  a  motive  a^ent,  thus  exhibiting  re- 
sources in  its  appplication  that  could  only  be  denved  from  experience — 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  ancients  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  mechanical  properties  of  steam  and  its  application  to  the 
arts  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

But  for  the  destruction  of  the  numerous  libraries  of  the  ancients,  some 
of  which  contained  volumes  that  treated  on  every  subject,  we  should  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  machinery ;  and  but  for 
the  logic  of  Omar,*  we  might  have  been  in  possession  of  those  treatises 
on  mechanics  that  Otesibius  studied,  and  which  supplied  Heron  with  ma- 
terials for  the  Spiritalia ;  for  the  latter  refers  to  inventions  and  writings  of 
bis  predecessors,  and  admits  having  incorporated  some  of  their  produc- 
tions with  his  own.  Possibly  the  very  books  out  of  which  he  selected  the 
applications  of  steam  No.  179  and  No.  180  might  now  have  been  extant. 
The  destruction  of  such  works  as  these  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  world. 
Had  they  been  saved,  the  state  of  society  would  not,  in  the  following 
ages,  have  been  so  greatly  degenerated,  nor  would  the  arts  have  sunk  to 
so  low  an  ebb.  Mechanics  have  therefore  as  much  reason,  if  not  more,  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  those  volumes  that  treated  on  the  subjects  of  their  pur- 
suits, as  learned  men  have  to  regret  the  destruction  of  those  that  related 
to  literature  only.  It  was  also  easier  to  replace  the  latter  than  the  former 
—to  revive  the  literature  than  the  arts  of  the  ancients ;  for  reflections  on 
history,  politics,  morals,  literature,  romance,  &;c.  are  more  or  less  common 
to  pur  race  in  all  times,  and  in  every  age  men  will  be  found  to  clothe 
them,  or  selections  of  them,  in  glowing  language ;  whereas  mechanical 
inventions,  though  often  brought  about  by  the  observance  of  common 
&ets,  are  frequently  the  results  of  fortuitous  thoughts  which  local  occur- 
rences or  singular  circumstances  induce,  and  if  once  lost  can  hardly  be 
revived,  except  by  congenial  minds  under  similar  circumstances.  Besides, 
it  is  not  by  the  mere  arresting  an  idea  as  it  floats  through  the  mind  that 
discoveries  or  improvements  in  mechanism  are  eflected  :  on  the  contrary, 
It  requires  to  be  cultivated  and  matured  by  reflection ;  the  accuracy  of  the 
device  suggested  by  it  has  to  be  tested  by  models,  and  these  by  experi- 
menty  before  the  incipient  thought  becomes  embodied  in  a  working  ma- 
diine., 

•  Amroa,  his  general,  having  taken  Alexandria,  wrote  for  directions  respecting  the 
^iapotition  of  the  famous  library  which  it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  Ptolemies  to  colled 
Tbe  reply  was— if  the  writings  agreed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  thej  were  its»> 
liit;  and  if  thej  did  not,  they  ought  to  be  destroffed.  The  argument  was  irresistible, 
sad  the  whole  were  bomt 
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How  few,  how  ezcecdinglj  few  of  the  conceptionB  and  expaiiiiMBliI 
research^^  of  mechanics  have  ever  been  recorded  t  How  many  miliinno 
of  men  of  genins  haare  passed  through  life  without  making  their  disoore- 
ries  known !  Even  since  printing  was  introduced,  not  a  moiety  of  those 
who  possessed  iu  an  unusual  degriae  the  faculty  of  invention  naver  pve- 
•erved  aw  of  their  ideas  on  f>aper.  Of  some  men  oelebrated  ibr  the  an* 
▼eltjr  of  tiSnr  devices,  nothing  is  itnown  but  their  names ;  they  havip  govb 
and  not  a  trace  of  their  labors  is  left.  Of  others,  the  title  by  which  disy 
designated  their  inventions  is  nearly  all  that  has  come  dbwn— ^o  paitioi^ 
lars  by  which  we  might  judige  of  their  merits.  This  ia  the  ease  with  a^Uf 
of  the  old  experimenters  on  steam,  especially  those  who  raised  drjifr 
tempted  to  raise  water  by  it.  Among  these  we  have  aometimea  thoa|^ 
Lord  Boom  should  have  a  place,  under  the  impression  that  he  empleyed»  ■ 
or  designed  to  employ,  that  fluid  to  raise  water  from  the  deluged  mues 
which  he  undertook  to  recover.  He  obviously  had  some  new  modes  and 
machines  for  the  purpose.  An  account  of  these  he  laid  before  the  King, 
(James  I)  who  approved  of  the  project,  and  consented  that  the  ud  m 
parliament  should  be  invoked.  In  the  **  Speech  touching  the  recoveiyof 
drown'd  mineral  works,"  which  Bacon  prepared  to  be  delivered  beuxe 
parliament,  is  the  following  passage  :  "And  I  may  assure  your  Lordsh^M  j 
that  all  my  proposals,  in  order  to  this  great  architype,  seemed  so  rational  and  1 
feasable  to  my  Royal  Sovereign,  our  Christian  Salomon,  [!]  that  I  the^dij  ' 
prevailed  with  his  Majesty  to  call  this  honorable  Parliament,  to  confina 
and  impower  me,  in  my  awn  way  of  minings  by  an  act  of  the  same."*  This 
great  man  was  therefore  in  possession  of  a  novel  plan  of  accomplishing 
one  of  the  most  arduous  undertakings  in  practical  hydraulics ;  ana  so  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  in  its  efficiency  that  the  king  was  induced  by  him  to 
call,  or  agree  to  call,  a  parliament,  chiefly  it  would  seem  to  give  sanction 
to  it.  What  the  plan  was,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  is  any  account  of  it 
believed  to  be  extant.  Dr.  Tenison,  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  the  au- 
thor of  "  Baconiana,"  alluding  in  1679  to  Bacon's  "  Mechanical  Inventions," 
observes,  "  His  instruments  and  ways  in  recovering  deserted  mines,  I  can 
give  no  account  of  at  all ;  though  certainly,  without  new  tools^  and  peadiaf 
inventions,  he  would  never  have  undertaken  that  new  and  hazardous 
work."**  That  the  project  consisted  chiefly  in  some  peculiar  mode  of 
raising  the  water  is  certain ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  member  of 

•  Baconiana.  Lend.  1G79,  p.  133.     ^  "  An  Accoont  of  all  the  Lord  Bacon's  Wodb," 
sabjoined  to  Baeoniana,  p.  17. 
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his  household  wns  a  mining  engineer,  and  eelebrutBd  for  the  invention  or 
ootutruction  of  hydraulic  cngim-s,  vis.  "  Mr.  T/wmaa  Buihrll,  one  of  his 
lordihi[>'s  menial  aervanla ;  a  man  skilful  in  discovering  and  upcnine  of 
mines,  and   fumoua  for  his  curious  waler-ieorkx  in  Oxfordshire,  by  which 
ho  iiniiated  rain,  hail,  the  rainbow,  Umnderand   lighlnlng."'     This  was 
probably  tlio  same  individual  who  is  mentioned   in  gpme  biograjihiea  as 
^^Uster  of  Ihe  Royal  Mines  in  Wales,"  under  Charles  I. 
^^toiat  the  application  of  steam  to  drain  mines  and  impart  motion  to  ma- 
^^Bery  had  be^n  to  excite  attention  in  England  before  the  death  of  Ba- 
^HE  {in1026)   IS  very   obvious.      Of  this   there   are  several  indications; 
^Sa  within  four  years  of  his  demise,  a  patent  was  granted  for  a  method  of 
disctmrgiiig  water  "  from  iow  pttis  by  fire."     Then  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Porta,  and  consequently  with  the  apparatus  No.  187. 
No  osperiment  or  fact  of  the  kind  illustrated  by  this  could  have  escaped 
him,  even  if  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  project  of  recovering  flooded 
mines ;  and  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  likely  as  any  other  man  of  his  age 
to  perceive  the  adaptauon  of  such  an  apparatus  aa  No.  187  for  raising  wa- 
ter, and  also  to  apply  it.     We  hear  of  no  such  uses  of  steam  in  England 
before  his  lime,  but  soon  after  hia  death  they  make  their  appearance  with- 
out any  one  very  distinctly  to  claim  them.      It  may  liowever  be  said,  if 
Bacon  raised  water  by  steam,   Bushell,  his  engineer,  would  most  likely 
have  done   the  same  after  the  death  of  the  chancellor,  and  proofs  of  this 
(net   might  be  obtained  from  an  examinatioD  of  the  waler-works  of  the 
Utter.     Had  wc  any  account  of  these,  the  question  most  likely  could  be 
settled ;  but  almasi  the  only  information  we  have  respecting  the  machines 
and  labors  of  Bushel)  is  contained  in  the  extract  above,  and  there  is  but 
one  particular  from  which  any  thing  respecting  their  construction  can  be 
inferred,  via. — kaU  ia  said  to  have   been    produced  by  them.     How  iliia 
was  done  we  know  not ;   possibly  by  admitting  high  steam   into  a  close 
vessel,  from  which  water  mixed  with  air*  was  expelled  with  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  produce  ice,  somewhat  in  the  aaroe  manner  as  the  operation  is 
rarfurmed  by  compressed  air  in  the  pressure  engine  described  at  page  363. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  others  who  we  know  did  expenment  on 
steam,  and  who  performed  the  operation  without  the  aid  of  a  great  fall  of 
water.      The  Marquis  of  Worcester  makes  it  the  subject  of  the  18th  pro- 
jfOfiilion  i.if  his  "  Century  of  Inventions,"  in  a  fountain  which  be  says  a 
BgoU' could   invert.     And   a   century   before,   Cornelius  Drobble  "  made 
^^^Bt)  machines  which  produced  rain,  hail  and  lightning,  as  naturally  aa 
^^Hjwe  effects  proceeded  from  the  sky." 

^^Hk  whedier  Lord  Bacon  used  sleam  or  not — and  it  must  be  admitted 
HHrfiiere  ia  no  direct  evidence  that  he  did — it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
%■  eneat  mind  was  bent  to  the  subject  of  raising  water  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  this  too  at  the  time  when  steam  first  began  to  be  propo- 
sed for  that  purpose  in  England.  On  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  are  his 
labors  entitled  to  notice  here.* 

*  A«coant  of  Lord  Bavan's  WoriiA.  p.  19. 

"  Ur.  (■(WrwurdiBifhnp)  Burnett,  in  bia  Letlera  Ironi  lulj'.  noticing  lbs  wnter-w arks 
It  rrmi^ili.  utmenen.  "the  miiliiruDr  wind  with  ihe  water  and  tbe  thunder  nod  Florins 
ihsl  ihiamnUelh.  i*  ualile,"    3cl  edition,  Rotterdnm,  1887,  p,345. 

'  Lnrd  Uiicnn  aeem*  to  have  been  greatly  inlereotHl  in  mining  and  in  th«  mdiiction. 
coropoiiridirfi  and  Working  of  metali.  In  his  treatise  on  Ihe  Advaneeuienliif  l*«rniiig 
lin  divide*  nuiiinl  philotophy  into  the  mine  and  rariuce,  and  phiJoiophers  tuto  pioacera. 
and  nnttli',  i>r  diKgvn  ntiil  harnmerpis ;  Ihs  fomier  being  engxged  in  tbe  inquijiitioa  of 
uoHw,  and  tlie  Uner  imlinpmduclionnrelTecls.  Tn  Ins  "  FhjFSiolof  ieal  Itemiins."  wa 
llnit  Ihe  saving  of  fliel  tliua  noliCHd  mnler  the  faeodof  "  KsperhmnUfoi  PraGi'"  "Baild- 
uu  fffchiiunevi,  fbnuOM  and  oven*,  to  giveoatheai  with  lot  wood." 
^-  S3 
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Three  yean  after  Bacon's  death,  the  first  printed  accoont  wag  pshfitM 
of  any  modem  attempt  (yet  discovered)  to  commnnicata  mocioii  to  sdlidt 
by  steam,  and  as  usual  an  eolipile  was  employed.  Oceupying  a  place  sn 
the  domestic  hearth,  as  this  instrument  did,  the  shrill  connent  prooeediig 
from  it  must  have  often  excited  attenuon,  and  led  ingenknis  men  to  a- 
tend  the  application  of  the  blast  to  other  purposes.  The  first  idea  ihai 
would  occur  to  a  novice  when  attempdnff  to  obtain  a  rotuy  moveiMBt 
from  a  current  of  vapor,  would  be  ihil  ota  li^ht  wheel,  having  its  « ' 
or  vanes  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  impulse,  m  a  similar  manner  aa 
paper  wheels  are  made  to  revolve,  which  children  support  oA  a  pa 
wire  and  blow  round  with  the  mouth— or  those  which  reaenUe  ' 
tors  and  revolve  when  held  against  the  wind  at  the  end  of  a  stidL 
toys  are  vertical  and  horizontal  windmiUrinminiatnre,  and  wiadniUs  tad 
smoke-jacks  were  the  only  instruments  in  the  16th  centmry  that  levnlveJ 
by  currents  of  air.  Hence  it  was  natural  to  imitate  the  movenems  of 
these  in  the  first  applications  of  steam;  and  the  more  so  sinee  stsasi 
at  that  time  was  generally  considered  to  be  nothing  but  air.*  SmA  wsi 
the  device  of  Giovanni  Branca,  as  described  in  a  work  entitled  Tki  Mb- 
€kme,  written  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  published  at  Rome  in  1029.  Tie 
volume  contains  sixty-three  engravings.  The  twenty*fifth  repveseats  as 
eoUpili^  the  form  of  a  negro's  head,  and  heated  on  a  braxier :  die  Umi 
proceeu^  £rom  the  mouth,  and  is  directed  against  pallets  or  vanes  on  ds 
periidiery  s/f  a  large  wheel,  which  he  thus  expected  to  mm  nmnd;  ssd 
hj  means  of  a  series  of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions,  to^eommanioale'a»> 
4ion  to  stampers  fi>r  pounding  drugs.  He  pn^>osed  also  to  raise  watsr  lij 
«it  with  a  chain  of  buckets,  to  saw  timber,  drive  piles»  Ae. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  apparatus  figured  by  Bisaca 

<in  -all  probability  never  existed  except  in  his  miaffination,  and  that  his 

stampers,  buckets,  saws,  piles,  &c.  cbuld  no  more  have  been  moved  by 

the  blast  of  his  eolipile,  than  those  venerable  trees  were  which  Wilkini 

and  older  writers  have  represented  being  torn  up  from  the  earth  by  a  mao'i 

breath — the  blast  being  directed  against  the  vanes  of  a  wheel,  and  tbe 

'force  multiplied  by  a  series  of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions,  until  its  energy 

•could  no  longer  be  resisted  bv  the  roots.^  Branca  seems  to  have  had  tkew 

childish  dreams  in  his  mind  when  he  proposed  a  continuous  stream  of 

•steam  from  an  eolipile,  in  lieu  of  intermitting  puffs  of  air  from  a  persos^s 

mouth.     Italian  writers  have  however  claimed .  for  him  the  invenOOD  of 

'the  steam-engine,  a  claim  quite  as  untenable  as  that  put  forth  in  behalf  of 

Decaus ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  his  mode  of  producing  a  rotary  motion  bt 

4L  current  of  vapor  was  not  new  :  all  that  can  be  accorded  to  him  in  this 

•respect  is,  that  he  perhaps  was  the  first  to  publish  a  figure  and  descripdos 

of  It.     Then  it  indicates  neither  ingenuity  nor  research.    There  probsUj 

never  was  a  boy  that  made  and  played  ^nth  "  paper  windmills"  who  wosld 

not  have  at  once  suggested  it,  had  he  been  consulted ;  and  when  eolipiles 

were  common,  many  a  lad  doubtless  amused  himself  by  making  his  "nnllf'* 

revolve  in  the  current  of  vapor  that  issued  from  them.     Moreover,  the 

device  is  of  no  practical  value.     How  infinitely  does  it  fall  short  when 

compared  with  that  of  Heron,  (No.  180.)    The  philosophical  principle  of 

*  A  horizontal  and  a  vertical  windmill  are  figured  at  folio  49  of  RiTina*  tramlatioB  of 
VitruviuB,  A.  D.  1548. 

^  Bj  the  mnltiplication  of  wheels  and  pinions  it  were  eai^  to  have  made,  njt  WiOdni. 

"one  of  Sampson's  hairs  that  was  shaved  off,  to  have  been  of  more  strenctfa  than  all  of 

them  when  thej  were  on :  by  the  help  of  these  arti  it  is  possible,  as  I  abaUdemonstrsts, 

-lor  any  roan  to  lift  up  tbe  greatest  oak  by  the  roots  with  «  slimv,  to  pull  it  np  withs  Mr, 

or  to  blow  it  up  with  his  ifwCft."    Jra(ik.j|fafjc  book  i,  chap.  14. 
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recoil  by  which  the  Alexandrian  engineer  imparted  motion  by  steam,  has 
often  been  adopted,  and  engines  resembling  his  are  made  even  at  this  day; 
but  one  on  the  plan  of  Branca  never  was,  and,  without  presumption  it 
may  be  said,  never  will  be.  The  principle  being  bad,  no  modification  or 
extension  of  it  could  be  made  usetul.  No  boiler  could  by  it  be  made  to 
work  even  a  pump  to  inject  the  necessary  supply  of  water. 

Mr.  Farey  has  well  observed  that  steam  has  so  little  density,  that  the 
the  utmost  effect  it  can  produce  by  percussion  is  very  trifling,  notwith- 
j|faLnding  the  great  velocity  with  which  it  moves.  The  blast  issuing  from 
^sn  eolipile,  or  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  tea-kettle,  appears  to  rush  out 
with  so  much  force  that  at  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  its  power,  on  a 
larger  scale,  might  be  applied  in  lieu  of  a  natural  current  of  wind  to  give 
motion  to  machinery ;  but  on  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  the  steam 
being  less  than  half  the  specific  gravity  of  common  air,  its  motion  is  im- 
peded and  resisted  by  the  atmosphere.  As  steam  contains  so  little  matter 
or  tadghtt  it  cannot  communicate  any  considerable  force  by  its  impetus  or 
concussion  when  it  strikes  a  solid  body.  The  force  of  a  current  of  steam 
also  soon  ceases.  This  may  be  observed  in  a  tea-kettle  :  the  vapor  which 
issues  with  ^reat  velocity  at  the  spout,  becomes  a  mere  mist  at  a  lew  inches 
distance,  and  without  any  remaining  motion  or  energy ;  and  if  the  issuing 
current  were  directed  to  strike  upon  any  kind  of  vanes,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  motion  from  it,  the  condensation  of  the  steam  would  be  tdll  more 
•udden,  because  the  substance  of  such  vanes  would  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
•team  more  rapidly  than  air. 

Branca's  apparatus  has  been  made  to  figure  in  the  history  of  the  steam- 
engine,  but  with  eoual  propriety  might  the  child's  windmill  be  introduced 
into  that  of  air-engines,  for  the  analogy  is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  His 
device  had  no  influence  in  developing  modem  engines.  Instead  of  lead- 
ing to  the  employment  of  the  fluid  in  close  vessels,  and  to  the  use  of  a 
piston  and  cylinder,  its  tendency  was  the  reverse  :  hence  so  far  from  indi- 
cating the  right  path,  it  diverted  attention  from  it 

At  the  time  Branca  was  preparing  his  book  for  the  press,  some  experi- 
ments on  steam  were  being  made  in  England — or  so  it  would  seem  from 
Sanderson's  edidon  of  Rymer's  FoDdero.  In  vol.  xix  is  a  copy  of  a  patent 
or  special  privilege  granted  by  Charles  I  to  David  Ramseye,  one  of  the 
g^rooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  for  the  following  inventions ;  and  dated  Ja- 
nuary 21,  1630 : 

"  1.  To  multiply  and  make  saltpeter  in  any  open  field,  in  fower  acres 
of  ground,  sufficient  to  serve  all  our  dominions.  2.  To  raise  footer  from 
low  pitts  byjire,  3.  To  make  any  sort  of  mills  to  goe  on  standing  toaters, 
hy  continual  motion^  without  the  help  of  unnd,  toaite  [weight]  or  horse.  4. 
To  make  all  sorts  of  tapistrie  without  any  weaving  loom,  or  waie  ever  yet 
in  use  in  this  kingdome.  $.  To  make  boats,  shippes  and  barges  to  goe 
against  strong  wind  and  tide.  6.  To  make  the  earth  more  fertile  than 
usual.  7.  To  raise  water  from  low  places,  and  mynes,  and  coal  pitts,  by  a 
new  toaie  never  yet  in  use.  S.  To  make  hard  iron  soft,  and  likewise  copper 
to  be  tuffe  and  soft,  which  is  not  in  use  within  this  kingdome.  9.  To  make 
yellow  wax  white  verie  speedilie."  The  privilege  was  for  fourteen  years, 
and  the  patentee  was  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  31.  6s.  Sd.  to  the  king.  Mr. 
Farey  says  that  Ramseye  had  patents  for  other  inventions  from  Charles  I, 
but  does  not  enumerate  them.  As  it  was  not  then  customary  to  file  spe- 
cifications, there  is  no  record  of  the  details  of  his  plan. 

It  is  singular  that  English  writers  have  passed  over  this  patent  almost 
without  comment,  and  yet  it  contains  the  first  direct  proposal  to  raise  water 
in  that  country  by  steam  of  which  any  account  has  yet  been  produced. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  stoam  is  not  mentioned;  MiD-it  is  deariy  ioi- 
plied  m  the  second  device,  and  was  probably  used  in  te  diird«  fifth  aid 
seventh.  The  very  expression  "  to  raise  water  by  fire,''  is  die  seme  thsi 
Porta,  becaus,  and  other  old  authors,  used  when  referritig  to  sodi  «p- 
plicadons  of  steam.  Worcester,  Papin,  Savety  and  Newcomen,  aE  de- 
scribed their  machines  as  inventions  for  **  raising  water  by  fire ;"  and  Imms 
they  were  named  *'  fire  water-works,"  **  fire  machines,**  uid  "fan  eBnss." 
It  should  moreover  be  remembered  that  the  word  'Heam  was  not  ueak 
vogue.  It  is  not  once  used  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible.  Tlie  fluid  yA 
generally  referred  to  as  air,  or  wind,  or  smoke,  according  to  the  siupsp 
ances  it  presented.  ''Rarefying  water  into  ayer  by  fier/*  and  simuw^ 
pressions,  were  common.  The  idea  of  air  in  modon,  or  wind,  was  dis 
applied  to  currents  of  steam -r  thus  we  read  of  "headng  water  to  ndw 
wind,"  and  eolipiles  were  designated  **  vessels  to  produce  wind."  Fran  the 
form  of  clouds  which  steam  assumes  when  discharged  into  the  atmosphsn^ 
it  was  also  named  wwke  :  thus  Job  calls  it,  in  a  passage  ah«adjqoolBd; 
and  Porta,  in  describing  the  apparatus  No.  187,  speaks  of  it  bodh  as  sonke 
and  air.  "  The  water  [in  the  bottle]  must  be  kept  heated  in  due  way  Bad 
no  more  of  it  remains ;  and  as  long  as  the  water  shall  wmake^  (sfineia) 
ihe  air  will  press  the  water  in  the  box,"  &c.-^— aud  agaiiiy  "fiom  diet-  yea 
ean  conclude  how  much  water  has  run  out,  and  into  how  modi  '«r  h  his 
been  ehabged."  HsA  Ramseye  therefore  called  his  device  a-  t$emm  na^ 
chine,  its  nature  would  not  have  been  so  well  understood  as  \n  die  bds 
he  gave  it,  if  indeed  it  could  have  been  comprehended  «t  aD  bj  die  ftraar 
term.  The  expression  "  raising  water  by  Jlre'*  app^en  tp  hmvm  as  im- 
tincdy  indicatea,  in  the  17th  century,  a  steam-machme,  asthe  lertBilMai- 
engine  does  now ;  and  there  is  no  account  extant  of  any  device '.ei^Mf  pra* 
posed  or  used,  in  that  century,  for  raising  water  from  weDs  aiMl*miMS  if 
^re,  except  it  was  by  meaiM  of  steam. 

The  date  of  this  patent  being  so  near  that  of  the  publicadon  of  BrBOCt'i 
book,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Ramseye  derived  some  crude nockms 
from  if.  of  applying  a  blast  of  steam  to  drive  mills  and  raise  water,  as  sog' 
gested  by  the  Italian  ;  but  we  should  rather  suppose  some  modifnaitioD  ^ 
or  device  similar  to,  Porta*s  (see  page  408)  was  intended  in  Na  t^  and 
that  Nos.  3,  5  and  7  were  deduced  from  it.  When  once  an  efficient  mode 
of  raising  water  by  steam  (like  No.  187)  was  realized,  some  applicatxnirf 
it  to  propel  machinery  would  readily  occur.  We  know  that  Dodi  SaTSiy 
and  Papm  and  others  proposed  to  work  mills,  by  discharging  the  witer 
they  raised  upon  overshot  wheels ;  and  this  idea  was  so  obvious  and  n- 
tural,  that  hundreds  of  persons  have  proposed  it  in  later  times  without 
knowing  that  it  had  previously  been  done. 

Fn)m  the  ortler  in  which  the  first  three  devices  are  noticed  in  the  privi- 
lege, it  is  possible  that  they  were  all  modifications  of  the  same  thing;  that 
the  soconii  and  third  were  deduced  from  the  first,  and  consequendy  io- 
vontod  independently  of  any  previous  steam  machines.  The  operation  of 
making  saltnotre  or  nitre  consists  principally  in  boiling,  in  huge  vati  or 
oauldnms,  tlu»  lixivium  containing  the  nitrous  earth ;  and  from  the  large 
(pmntities  of  water  and  fuel  required,  was  formerly  carried  on  in  snSi 
pliico:!  only  as  afforded  these  in  abundance.  At  such  works,  the  Mea  of 
timploying  the  vast  volumes  of  vapor  (which  escaped  uselessly  into  the 
air)  to  raiao  the  hot,  and  subsequently  cold,  liquids,  would  naturally  oceor 
to  un  obaorvin^  mind,  and  especially  when  the  subject  of  raising  water  bj 
steam  was  oxcitinff  attention.  Certainly  the  idea  was  as  likely  to  oeenrto 
practical  men  whilo  eneagod  in  the  manufacture  of  nitre  in  the  beginmsg 
of  the  17tk  omtury,  u  \X.  Nf%a  tjc>  ^otcmKAt  ^aod.  othfita  in  the  midUSsa^t 
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■ud  to  Papin  and  Saveiy  at  the  cloae.  Pcrliapa  it  will  be  Eaid,  nitre  was 
not  roaiie  in  EngUnd  at  that  titu,  and  therefore  Ramaeye  could  not  have 
taken  the  hint  from  such  works ;  and  that  the  suggestion  could  only  have 
been  derived  from  a  long  practical  experience  in  them,  which  he  probably 
■ever  had.  This  may  be  true,  and  it-is  not  improbable  that  he  was  merely 
•a  B^nt  in  the  busioeM,  having  by  his  influence  at  court  obtained  the 
patent  for  his  own  as  well  as  the  inventor's  benefit.  The  clause  Utached 
VO  die  8th  device,  "not  in  use  withinfAujttt^tJaffK,"  implies  that  they  were 
toptallof  English  origin.  But  whatever  were  the  origin  and  details  of  those 
1|far  rusing  water,  it  is  clear  that  the  subject  of  steam  was  then  abroad  in 
^e  world,  and  ingenious  men  In  various  porta  of  Europe  were  exerciung 
dKir  wits  to  employ  it. 

It  appears  to  ui  from  the  caption  of  Ramseye'a  patent,  that  No.  8  ^nising 
"wster  by  fire)  was  not  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  proposed  in  fiDgland, 
nncc  if  it  were  he  would  have  said  so,  as  well  as  of  No.  8,  (softening  iron 
•ttd  copper) — and  this  further  appears  from  what  he  remarks  of  No.  7, 
"raising  water  from  low  places,  mynes  and  coal  pitts,"  probably  aa  in\- 
provement  upon  No.  2,  and  difienng  from  all  previous  applications  of 
Xeam  for  the  purpose  ;  hence  We  are  told  that  it  was  a  "  new  waie,"  one 
"never  ytt  in  tut."  Had  not  steam  therefore  been  previously  applied  to 
nise  water,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  he  would  have  atiaobeaKumi- 
hr  remark  to  No.  2. 

The  Treatise  on  Art  and  Nature,  mentioned  page  321,  is  the  oldest 
English  book  we  have  met  with  that  illuitratea 
the  raising  of  water  by  steam  with  a  cnL  The 
annexed  figure  is  from  page  30.  It  possibly 
may  have  been  deduced  from  the  one  given  by 
Decant,  (No.  185)  but  we  should  thmk  not ; 
sinoe,  although  the  volume  is  a  compilation,  and 
two  thirds  of  it  token  up  with  "  water>works," 
there  is  nothing  except  this  from  which  to  infer 
even  the  slimiest  acquaintance  with  Deetiu'a 
Imok.  It  seems  to  have  been  copied  without 
alteration  from  some  other  author.  It  is  named 
"A  coHceitt^  Lamp,  having  At  image  qfa  eodf 
sitting  on  Ae  top,  out  of  tohote  moutk  h/  lie 
heal  of  the  lamp  either  water  or  ayer  may  he 
eent."  The  device  consists  of  an  eolipile  con- 
taining water  and  heated  by  a  lamp  of  several 
wieka.  The  image  of  the  oird  is  nollow,  and 
commnnicates  by  a  species  of  three-way  cock 
with  the  steam,  and  also  with  a  pipe  that  de- 
scends  into  the  liquid ;  so  dist  when  the  bird  ia  * 
turned  round  till  aa  opening  in  ibe  moveable 
disk  to  which  its  lower  port  is  attached  coin- 
cides with  another  which  communicates  with 
the  Bteam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vegsel,  vapor 
■Mues  from  the  mouth ;  and  when  it  is  turned  till  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
pipe  corresponds  with  the  opemng  in  the  disk,  then  hot  water  is  driven 
out;  and  when  the  opening  m  die  disk  does  not  coincide  with  either, 
nothing  can  escape.  After  observing  that  an  opening  with  a  proper  ttop- 
per  should  be  made  in  the  vessel,  to  charge  it  with'  water,  the  writer  con- 

-  No.  a  *f  WorcesMt's  Csotniy  ef  Ie»ei«ioM,  a  noniwJ  "A  moAcemnil^  Tmitf- 
B«:"  No.  71  "ABqDsra  Key  men  MwotM  *m  any  e(bw i"  and  No.  74  "Asms- 
eeUti  Door." 
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tinuea — "  The  larger  jou  moke  this  ve»ael,  ihe  more  simn^c  il  will 

in  ita  effects,  so  Uio  lights  [wicks]  lie  proportioiiabli-.    Fill  tin* 

halfe  full  of  water,  and  set  the  lights  oti  lire  uiideniealli  it,  and  t 

short  time,  if  you   turn  the  holes  tlial  are  on  the  sides  of  tbo  IMpvaJ 

ihey  may  answer  one  another,  ihe  water  being  by   little   and   litllel 

verted  into  ayer  [steam]  by  the  heat  of  the  lights  that  are  uiidetii^atlir 

breath  forth  ul  the  mouth  uf  the  cock  :  but  if  you  turn  the  mouth  9 

cock  the  other  way,  that  the  holes  ai  the  bottom  of  the  nijies  in»y  m 

each  to  other,  then  lliere  being  no  vent  for  the  aycr  Xo  brcaib  o  ~ 

presse  the  water  and  force  it  to  ascend  the  pipe,  and  issne  ant  i 

ayer  breathed  out  liefor«.     Thit  ii  s  thing  may  move  great  admiricl 

the  unskilfull,  and  such   as   understand   it   not.      Other  dericvt,  i 

much  jaore  ttrange  in  their  effects,  ma^  be  contrived  from  kenfe."' 

Kircber,  in  1641,  described  in  hit  Art  AJagnrliai''  the  device  fo 

water  figured  iu  the  margin,  a  model  of  which  w 

in  his  museum  after  his  death.     A  close  Tessel  containing 

the  water  to  be  elevated  is  connected  by  ■  pipe  tlial  nro- 

ceeds  from  its  upper  part  to  the  lop  of  the  boiler,  wiuA 

is  supported  on  a  trevet.     Whon  the  boiler  waa  hd~ 

steam  ascendad  through  the  pipe,  and  accumulatJBg  fl 

upper  vessel,  forced  the  wsler  up  the  jet-pipe  c 

sented. 

This,  it  will   he  seen,  is  Porta's  machine  (No.l 
adapted  to  the  operation  of  raising  lii^uids,  whkk  Ij^ 
hibits  in  a  very  neat  and  satisfactory  mann 
however  oijually  clear  that  Kircher  had  any  idea  oTm 
ing  the  plan  to  the  draining  of  mines,  or  otiicr  hydf 
purposes  in  the  arts.     Had  such  been  the  casi 
most  likely  have  mentioned  it  in  his  Mufidtu  S 
a  work  published  some  years  afterwQi^s,  and  i 
cond  volume  of  which  he  figures  and  descril>e«  Uttm 
nary  machines  then  in  use,  viz,  the  bucket  ai 
chain  of  pots,  chain  pump,  and  atmospheric  p 
form  of  the  model  (an  imitation  of  a  vas 
column)   rendered   it   an   appropriate   addition  to  bi 
losophical  apparatus. 

In  1643,  the   great  discovery  of  atmospheric  { 
""     14*1.     ""'      was  made ;  a  discovery  whose  influence,  like  thkl  gl 
atmosphere  itself,  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  art  W 
science.     It  led  in  a  very  short  time  to  a  series  of  inventions  of  die  hlj 
value,  among  which  the  reciprocating  steam-engine  should   pro 
placed.      We  mention  it  here  in  chronciliigical  order,  that  its  mfiseil 
developing  and  improving  tlie  machine  Just  named  may  be  mortt  r 
appreciated  when  we  come  to  notice  subsequent  attempts  to  impart  n 
by  steam. 


>  JoJin  !Mt.  wild  piibliilicil  ■  irralifie  on  Frie-wurks  in  1A3S,  wu  pcrlnp*  die  oi 
of  this  cnriaiw  valumn.  Strull.  in  Ilia  Sporu  «nd  Pnntimn  of  Die  r*i>p1i>  ot  El_, 
quotes  Bale'a  bonk,  lint  il  vriiiild  seein  Uinl  Ihe  ume  cuts  were  iiul  in  Iwdt,  f4if 
■pvaking  af  biift' liitt»,  Siriltl  olMiirvM  ihnl  the  esrlimit  notice  oftlicin  thi' '  ~  ' 
in  boiiks  wn*  in  in  Enf  liih  nmt  Frniich  DiRtioniuy  of  1690 :  whetsai  tbi 
of  ■  man  flying  pne,  with  craokora  mil  other  tire-works  studied  to  lbs  tiil,  la  ^ 
cond  imn  or  ■'  Art  and  Nsiurc." 

'•  This  work  wu  published  m  qiisrto.  at  Ruiiie  and  ColonriH.  In  IMI :  awl  il 
St  Ruiui!,  in  1054.  Catalogue  of  Kirchcr's  Works  at  the  end  of  the  flnt  Tolmi 
Mimdia  SnlUcnttatm.  AiusterdBDi,  1065. 
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Some  remarkably  ingenious  experimentalists  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  tbe  17th  century,  whose  names  have  perished ;  and  of  their  labors  no- 
thing is  known,  except  an  enumeration  of  the  uses  to  which  some  of  their 
inventions  could  be  applied.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  an  ano- 
nymous pamphlet,*  published  in  1651,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken.  The  device  referred  to  seems  to  have  possessed  every  attribute 
of  a  modern  high-pressure  engine,  and  the  various  applications  of  the  latter 
appear  to  have  been  anticipated.  "  Whereas,  by  die  blessing  of  God, 
who  only  is  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  while  I  was  search- 
ing after  that  which  many,  far  before  me  in  all  humane  learning,  have 
sought  but  not  yet  found,  viz.  a  perpetual  motion,  or  a  lessening  the  dis- 
tance between  strength  and  time  ;  tnough  I  say,  not  that  I  have  fully  ob- 
tained the  thing  itself,  yet  I  have  advanced  so  near  it,  that  already  I 
can,  with  the  strength  or  helpe  of  four  men,  do  any  work  which  is  done  in 
£ngland,  whether  by  winde,  water  or  horses,  as  we  grinding  of  wheate, 
rape,  or  raising  of  water ;  not  by  any  power  or  wisdome  of  mine  own, 
but  by  God's  assistance  and  (I  humbly  hope,  after  a  sorte,)  immediate  di- 
rection, I  have  been  guided  in  that  search  to  treade  in  another  pathe  than 
ever  any  other  man,  that  I  can  hear  or  reade  of,  did  treade  before  me ; 
yet,  with  so  good  success,  that  /  Jiave  already  erected  one  little  engine,  or 
great  ntodel^  at  JLambeth^  able  to  give  sufficient  demonstration  to  either 
artist  or  other  person,  that  my  invention  is  useful  and  beneficial,  (let  others 
say  upon  proof  how  much  more,)  as  any  other  way  of  working  hitherto 
know^n  or  used."  And  he  proceeds  to  give  "  a  list  of  the  uses  or  applica- 
tions for  which  these  engines  are  fit,  for  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  name  them  all  at  the  same  time.  To  grind  malt,  or  hard  come ; 
to  grind  seed  for  the  making  of  oyle ;  to  grind  colours  for  potters,  painters, 
or  glasse-houses ;  to  grind  barke  for  tanners ;  to  grind  woods  for  dyers ; 
to  grind  spices,  or  snuffe,  tobacco  ;  to  grind  brick,  tile,  earth,  or  stones  for 
plaster ;  to  grind  eugar-canes  ;  to  draw  up  coales,  stones,  ure,  or  the  like, 
or  materials  for  great  and  high  buildings ;  to  draw  wyre  ;  to  draw  water 
from  mines,  meers,  or  fens;  to  draw  .water  toserve'cities,townes,  catties; 
and  to  draw  water  to  flood  dry  grounds,  or  to  water  grounds ;  to  draw  or 
hale  ships,  boates,  8fc.  up  rivers  against  the  stream  ;  to  draw  carts,  wagons, 
^cas  fast  without  catlel :  to  draw  the  plough  without  cattd  to  the  same 
despatch  if  need  be;  to  brake  hempe,  flax,  &c.;  to  weigh  anchors  with  less 
trouble  and  sooner ;  to  spin  cordage  or  cables;  to  bolt  meale  faster  and 
fine ;  to  saw  stone  and  timber ;  to  polish  any  stones  or  mettals ;  to  tume 
any  great  works  in  wood,  stone,  mettals,  ^,  that  could  hardly  be  done  be- 
fore ;  tojile  much  cheaper  in  all  great  works;  to  bore  wood,  stone,  mettals; 
to  thrashc  corne,  if  need  be;  to  winnow  come  at  all  times,  better,  cheaper, 
&c.  For  paper  mills,  thread  mills,  iron  mills,  plate  mills;  cum  multis 
a/iis."  If  this  extraordinary  engine  of  motion,  observes  Mr.  Stuart,  to^ 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  extract,  was  not  some  kind  of  a  steam- 
engine,  the  knowledge  of  an  equally  plastic  and  powerful  motive  agent 
has  been  utterly  lost. 

Steam  is  not  here  indicated,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other 
agent,  unless  some  explosive  compound  be  supposed,  by  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  was  excited.  ,  That  the  engine  consisted  of  a 
working  cylinder  and  piston,  and  the  latter  moved  by  steam,  must  wd 


•  Invention  of  Engines  of  MoHom  latdy  hnm^  toperfeetum ;  **  whereby  maj  be  despatch- 
ed any  work  now  done  in  England,  or  eliewnefe,  (especially  works  that  require  strength 
and  swiAness,)  either  by  water,  wind,  cattel,  or  men,  and  that  with  better  accommoda- 
iion  and  more  profit  than  by  any  thing  hitberto  known  and.  nied."    London,  1661. 


,      4ai  Oliver  Eran^  and  John  Fiuh.  (Boi.k  IV. 

think  l>e  admitted ;  fur  allliough  most  of  the  operations  mentioned  mi^t 
have  henn  perfornieti  \iy  forcine  up  wat«t  on  an  oversliot  wheel,  bj  on 
apparatus  similar  to  Papin'a  or  Savery's  steam-er^neg,  there  are  othen 
til  which  such  a  mode  was  quite  inapplicable,  as  raising  of  ajichon,  or 
propelling  carts,  wagons  and  ploughs.  The  inventor,  whoever  he  wai, 
has  given  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  sagacity,  for  every  operalian  Damed 
by  him  is  now  effected  by  the  st«am-cngine,  except  raising  the  anchors  of 
Gtcam-vCEsels  and  ploughing.  The  latter  is  at  present  the  subject  of  ex> 
perimeni,  and  the  former  will  in  all  probability  be  soon  adopted.  The 
author's  labors  were  most  likely  uot  appreciated  by  his  contempomries, 
and  as  the  world  is  always  too  apt  to  think  the  worst  in  aocb  eases,  rfie 
whole  *wil!  probably  now  be  set  down  by  some  persons  as  thi;  dream  of  a 
sanguine  projector — the  judgment  commonly  passed  upon  those  who  are 
it)  advance  of  the  age  they  live  in.  Of  this  lamentable  truth  several  ex- 
amples will  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  in  the  history  of  every  impcinunt 
inventicro.  We  shall  notice  two  here,  as  iliey  relate  to  two  of  the  mosi 
valuable  applications  of  steam.  OUrer  Eeans,  in  1786,  urged  upon  ■ 
comniiltee  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  steam-boats  and  "  steam -wagons,"  and  predicted  tlieir  nnivereal 
adoption  in  a  short  time.  The  opinion  which  the  committee  fornipd  of 
him  was  expressed  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  one  of  its  members,  in  the 
following  words:  "To  tell  you  the  trullj.  Mr.  Evans,  wc  thought  you 
were  deranged  when  you  spoke  of  making  iteam-wagona."  Tfc«  oihcr 
relates  to  John  Fitch,  a  clock  ai»d  watch  maker,  than  whom  a  more  ingf- 
nioua,  persevering  and  unfortunate  man  never  lived.  In  spite  of  difficulties 
that  few  could  withstand,  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  means  lo  constrncl 
a  steam-boat,  which  he  ran  several  times  from  Philadelphia  to  BurlingtoD 
and  Trenton  in  17S3.  As  a  first  atiempt,  and  from  the  want  of  prtipcT 
manufactories  of  machinery  at  the  time,  it  was  of  necessilv  imperfect: 
then  rmblic  opinion  was  unfivorable.  and  the  shareholders  "finally  aban- 
doned the  sctit:me.  Hi^  feelings  may  be  imagined,  but  not  describcJ; 
for  he  saw  and  predicted  the  glory  tliat  awaited  the  man  who  should  tuc- 
ceed  in  introducing  such  vessels  in  more  favorable  timea.  "  The  dkj  will 
come  [he  observes]  when  some  more  powerful  man  will  get  fame  umI 
riches  by  my  invention,  but  nobody  will  oelieve  that  poor  John  Fitch  can 
do  any  thing  worthy  of  attention."  He  declared  that  within  a  cemnry 
the  western  livers  would  swarm  with  steam- vessels,  and  he  expressed  t 
wish  to  be  buried  on  the  margin  of  the  Ohio,  that  the  music  of  marine  ea- 
gines  in  passing  by  his  grave  might  echo  over  the  sods  that  covered  him. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  in  1792,  he  shows  the  applicability  of  sieam 
to  propel  ships  of  war.  and  asserts  that  the  same  agent  would  be  adopted 
to  navigate  the  Atlantic,  both  for  packets  and  armed  vessels.  Descantine 
1$  on  one  occasion  upon  his  favorite  topic,  a  person  present  observed  as  Fili£ 
retired,  "  poor  fellow !  what  a  pity  he  is  crazy  1"  He  ended  hia  life  io  a 
fit  of  insanity  by  plunging  into  the  Allegany.* 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  which  resulted  in  the  sleani-engiDe, 
we  have  seen  that  the  two  grand  properties  of  aqueous  vapor — its  ^mXOK 
energy,  and  the  instant  annihilation  of  this  energy  by  condensation^van 
well  known  in  the  IGtb  century.  On  these  properties  of  steam  were  based 
'all  the  efiurts  of  experimenters  to  accomplish  the  two  great  ohjeeti  tley 
had  in  view;  i.  e.  U>  impart  motion  by  it  to  general  mechanism,  and  lo 
employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  pumps  to  raise  water.     Before  either  ib« 

'  Supnleoient  to  Art. "  9ieaiii-B<»(,"  Ed.  Encyclopadia,  by  Dr.  Heitai  andWaMa^ 
"  Early  Saitlemenl  and  Progresi  of  Pbiladelpbiii,"  ka.    PhIL  IB33. 


•ikfldc  force  or  the  condensation  of  steam  could  be  beneficially  applied  to 
give  motion  direeUy  to  jwltds,  some  plan  Tery  different  from  that  oX  Branca 
was  required^-one  by  whieli  the  fluid  could  be  used  in  doie  vessels. 
Now  there  is  in  the  whole  range  of  mechanical  combinations  but  one  de- 
of  the  kind  yet  knoWn,  and  it  has  but  few  modifications,  vis.  apuUm 
cylmder.  Experience  has  proved,  that  of  all  contrivances  for  trans- 
■ntting  the  force  of  highly  elastic  fluids  to  solid  bodies,  this  is  the  best. 
Tkua  guns  are  cylinders,  and  bullets  are  pistons,  fitted  to  fill  the  bore  and 
•ft  the  same  time  to  move  through  the  straight  barrels.  It  is  the  same, 
wkatever  the  impelling  agent  may  be ;  whether  eun-powder,  steam,  or 
oompressed  air.  The  air-guns  of  Gtesibius  are  the  .  oldest  machines  of 
the  kind  on  record,  and  from  them  we  see  that  the  ancients  had  detected 
tkis  mode  of  employing  aeriform  fluids. 

Steam-engines  simply  considered  are  but  modifications  of  guns.  In  the 
lalter,  the  bullet  or  piston  is  driven  entirely  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  in 
<me  direction  only,  because  the  intention  is  to  impart  the  momentum  to  a 
distant  object  at  a  blow  :  but  by  the  former  the  design  is  to  derive  from 
the  moving  bullet  a  eaiUmuaus  force;  hence  it  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
eylinder,  but  is  made  to  traverse  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards 
within.  In  order  to  transmit  its  impetus  to  the  outside  of  the  cylinder 
and  to  the  objects  to  be  acted  upon,  a  straight  rod  is  attached  to  it,  and 
made  to  slide  through  an  opening  in  one  end  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  by 
means  of  Ihis  rod  that  motion  is  imparted  to  the  machinery  intended  to  be 
moved.  All  the  mechanism,  the  wheels,  cranks,  shafts,  drums,  &c.  of 
ateam-engines  are  but  appendages  to  the  cylinder  and  piston ;  they  may 
be  removed  and  the  energy  of  the  machine  still  renjains;  but  take 
away  either  cylinder  or  piston  and  the  whole  becomes  ineYt  as  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  whose  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  Therefore  it  is  the  working 
cylinder  and  piston  alone  that  give  efficiency  to  modern  steam-engines ; 
and  it  is  to  those  persons  who  contributed  to  introduce  them,  that  the 
glory  attending  the  invention  of  these  great  prime  movers  is  chiefly  due. 

Whatever  may  be  said  respecting  more  ancient  applications  of  steam  aa 
a  moving  power,  modem  engines  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  discovery 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  All  the  early  ones  of  which  descriptions  are 
extant  were  rather  otr  than  steam  machines,  not  being  moved  by  the  latter 
fluid  at  all.  Their  inventors  had  no  idea  of  employing  the  elastic  force 
of  steam,  but  confined  themselves  to  the  atmosphere  as  a  source  of  motive 
force :  hence  they  merely  applied  steam  in  lieu  of  a  syrinse  to  displace 
air  from  a  cylinder,  that,  when  the  vapor  became  condensed  by  cold  into 
a  liquid,  the  atmosphere  might  force  down  the  piston.  That  this  was  the 
way  in  which  modem  engines  took  their  rise  appears,  further,  from  the 
same  feature  being  retained  in  a  great  portion  ot  them  to  this  day.  They 
are  now  ranged  in  three  classes — 1st  atmoipherie,  8d  low  ffreuitrt^  and  3a 
Jligh  pressure  engines;  and  this  we  know  Js  the  order  in  which  they  were 
developed.  In  the  first,  the  power  is  derived  exclusively  from' the  atmos* 
phere,  the  vapor  employed  beinff  used  only  as  a  substitute  ft>r  an  air-pump 
m  making;  a  vacuum  under  the  piston.  In  process  of  time  the  second  was 
devised,  in  which  the  elastic  fierce  of  steam  is  made  to  act  against  one  side 
of  the  piston,  while  a  vacuum  is  formed  on  the  opposite  side.  The  next 
step  was  to  move  the  piston  by  the  steam  alonsu  snd  such  are  named  high- 
pressure  engines.  The  term  t^AUM-engine  is  Aerefore  noliso  definite  as 
some  persons  might  suppose,  since  it  is  not  confined  to  those  in  which 
steam  is  the  prime  mover.  Had  it  not  been  for  Torricelli's  discovery,  it 
is  possible  that  we  should  never  have  known  any  other  species  of  steam- 
engine  than  those  of  the  third  dtiM;  and  hettSs  we  repeat,  Aat  whatevar. 
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^H  may  be  ibougbt  of  engines  made  previous  to  the  17ih  oenturjr,  those  of 

^H  modern  days  were  olivinusly  derived  from  atmogphcric  ones  of  the  fint 

^H  class,  while  cbese  in  iheir  turn  were  ver^  likely  deduced  tnim  ibr  aff*- 

^H  ratua  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

^H  Otto  Guerricke,  of  whom  we  spoke  at  page  190,  one  nf  the  eacliirM,  and 

^H  U  far  as  mechanical  ingenuity  went  perhaps  th»  most  giiWd.  of  ttx^  Mib 
^^1  elucidatnrs  of  ainioapheric  pteamt, 

P 


exhibited  in  his  public 
at  Ratiabon,  in  1654,  ibc  fulloviiif 
application  of  that  pressure  at  ■  nru- 
tive  force.  A  large  cylinder,  A,  wu 
firmly  secured  to  a  post  or  fraiiu. 
It  was  open  at  the  top  and  cloipilu 
the  bottom,  and  had  a  piston  iccii- 
ratcl_v  fitted  to  work  in  it.  A  rtips 
yvaa  fastened  to  tbe  piston-rod  an 
passed  over  two  pulleys,  BC'.wrep- 
resented,  by  which  was  aaspendedi 
scale,  O,  containing  several  vrei^ha. 
When  the  air  was  withdrawn  fmii 
tlio  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  tin 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  depmt- 
ed  the  piston  and  raised  the  scale  anil 
weights.  To  vary  the  expertninl. 
the  weights  were  removed  mi 
twenty  men  were  employed  to  pnll 
at  the  rope  with  all  their  strvnglii: 
made  bv  the  small  air-pump  attached  In  ilw 
descended,  notwithstanding  all  tlicir 


of  the   cylinder,  the  pistol 
efforts  to  prevent  it. 

This  is  the  oldest  apparatus  on  record  for  traosmiiting  motion  to  solid* 
by  a  piston.  Wo  can  however  hardly  believe  that  it  was  tlie  firal  de>TS«d 
for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  were ;  for  whatever  may  hvn 
been  the  nature  of  Anlliemius's.  Garay's,  and  other  old  aiBchiMi)  in 
which  steam  was  the  active  principle,  pumps  and  syringes  had  Wa  uo 
common,  and  experiments  with  them  loo  frequent,  for  such  a  device  to 
have  been  unknown.  Such  men  as  Aristotle  and  Archimedes,  Cleiiinm 
Heron,  Roger  Bacon  and  iheir  successors,  were  all  aware  that  a  vrnn^ 
presented  the  same  phenomenon  as  Guerricke's  apparatus,  when  tlic  pu- 
Ion  was  drawn  up  while  the  discharging  orifice  was  closed  :  tho  mih 
thing  was  also  observed  wilh  common  pumps  when  the  suction-pipe*  wnr 
either  closed  or  choked.  Experiments  therefore  to  illustrate  ine  foiw 
thus  excited  were  in  all  probability  made,  and  with  apparatus  similar  w 
that  of  the  Prussian  philosopher,  long  before  his  time,  although  no  aermaa 
of  them  is  extant.  But  if  even  such  had  been  made,  they  would  not  lesson 
in  any  degree  the  merit  of  Guerricke,  since  his  experiment  andoohmU; 
originated  with  himself,  and  all  knowledge  of  similar  ones  had  he«n  kid 

In  this  device  we  behold  the  same  moving  fome,  and  thu  same 
nism  for  applying  it,  as  wore  sub9ei|uenlly  adopted  in  steam-engine^ 
at  first  were  little  more  than  copies  of  this ;  for  example,  had  « ' 
pump-rod  be*i  suspended  to  the  rope  instead  of  the  scale  Itnd  VI 
the  apparatus  would  have  differed  from  Newcomen's  engine  atAy 
mode  of  exciting  the  atmospheric  pressure.  To  Guerricke,  thoivR 
due  the  credit  of  having  not  only  pointed  out  tlie  nower  which  ajona  | 
efficiency  to  the  first  steam-machinos,  but  also  of  de 


i  his  experiment  andonhniU; 
of  similar  ones  had  he«n  kM 
ig  forne,  and  the  same  meetv:  . 
lopted  in  steam-engine^  ww^^^ 
:s:  for  example,  had  al^^^H 
!ad  of  tbe  scale  itnd  w^^^^| 
ewcomeu's  engine  aaly  ^^^H 
To  Guerricke,  thvivRM^^H 
jt  tlie  nower  which  aJona  ^^^H 
so  of  devising  ibe  toou  J^^^ 
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tiud  means  of  employing  it  No  one  could,  we  think,  claim  an  equal- de- 
l^e  of  merit  for  simply  applying  (not  inventing)  another  mode  of  produ- 
cing a  vacuum  under  the  piston;  but  without  uisistinff  on  this,  it  may  be 
pbterved  that  even  at  present,  in  all  low-pressure  engines,  the  vacuum  is 
.made  just  as  Guerricke  made  it,  viz.  by  an  atr-pump;  so  that  the  impress 
tf  bis  eenius  on  the  steam-engine  is  no  more  obliterated  in  this  respect 
iiian  it  IS  in  others.  Every  unbiassed  mind  will  therefore  admit,  that  an 
konorable  place  in  its  histozy  should  be  assigned  to  the  philosopher  of 
Magdeburg. 


..  .  >■ 


CHAPTER  YI. 


of  •Id  UroBtort  for  ooneMlinf  tk«ir  diieoirwiM  CtBtury  of  TBrenlknw— Marqab  of  War* 
mmum  Hii  InTentioiM  matnred  before  tke  Ciril  Were  Beferel  rerhred  liBee  hie  deelh— Problem  b 
ibe  ^'Ceotary*  in  older  aatbore— Bird  roeatinf  iteeU^laprieoiiinfCbeir— Portable  rorfiifitkmi 
rifiBf—Divijif— Drebble%  Submariiie  Sbip— Tbe  88ch  Problem— TUa  reBarkaUy  expUdi— Tie  device 
of  one  boiler  end  two  receiyere  Tie  reeeirere  eberged  bjr  atadoepberic  preieiire— Tkree  aad 
r-way  coeke-^Aa  bydraulie  maeliiae  of  Woreeoter  Meatioiied  by  Coeno  de  Medkie  Worceetcf^ 
•aperior  to  precediof  oaea,  and  eiadlar  to  Bayety'e  Pirton  Steaa-EBfioe  alio  aade  by  kfai^* 
Oopy  of  tbe  laat  tbree  Problem*  in  the  Centary— Infeoioaa  BMide  of  etatiaf  then  FordBf«P— qpeworfc- 
W  by  8team>Enf  ines  inteaded— Ancient  Riddle— Steaai-Boat  invented  by  Woroeeter— Pn^eetora  dee- 
yleed  in  hie  time — Patentee*  earicatared  in  a  pablie  prooemioii-^efleet  of  Worcealer-^is  death 
ffteeeeationof  his  widow— Woroeeter  one  of  the  ffiMteit  MeehanieiaBaof  any  age  or  nation    Olanber. 


As  yet  we  have  not  met  with  any  definite  description  of  a  steam-engine 
in  actual  use.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  old  in- 
ventors were  all  jealous  of  the  printing-press.  They  believed  their  inte- 
rest required  concealment  on  their  part,  that  pirates  might  not  rob  them 
of  their  labors.  They  have  been  blamed  for  this,  and  so  have  some  mo- 
dern mechanics,  but  we  think  without  reason  ;  for,  to  obtain  satisfaction 
at  law  in  such  cases,  was  formerly  as  difficult  as  it  is  now  in  most  cases. 
To  have  to  purchase /Kt^iofi  as  in  a  lottery,  with  money,  is  bad  in  itself, 
and  worse  because  those  without  money  cannot  obtain  it ;  but  to  have  to 
give  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth,  if  perchance  it  be  awarded,  is  a  disgrace 
to  enlightened  nations — an  evil  that  savages  would  not  for  a  moment  en- 
dure. It  is  thus  that  law,  though  ordained  to  promote  justice,  is  so  pros- 
tituted as  not  only  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  it  was  desigpaed,  but  to 
cherish  the  grossest  injustice.  It  has  always  been  a  bar  to  the  progress  of 
the  arts.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  and  preserving  an  ex- 
elusive  right  to  their  inventions — that  is,  to  their  own  property— £aYe  in- 
ovced  inventors  more  or  less,  in  every  age,  to  conceal  their  discoveries  till 
death,  and  even  then  to  destroy  all  records  respecting  them. 

When  old  inventors  were  solicitous  o£pu^te  patronage,  instead  of  es- 
tablishing their  claims  to  it  by  explaining  the  prmcipleiT  and  operations  of 
their  machines,  they  contented  themselves  with  enumerating  their  uses 
and  good  qualities  merely.  Thev  proclaimed  die  great  things  that  could 
be  done,  but  studiously  concealed  tne  modes  and  means  of  aoins  them : 
'hence  new  inventions  were  sometimes  annovinced  eniematicallv,  uie  mor- 
ing  or  constituent  principles  being  so  ohmPBf^y  UnlM  at  that  hw  rmdfixik 
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couid  apprehend  ihem.  Of  this  mode  of  exciting  public  aUBniicin,  ibo 
account  of  tbo  engine  of  motioa  in  the  last  chapter  is  an  examplv ;  iml 
sevflia.1  more  ma^  be  seen  in  tbe  pamphlet  publisiied  by  the  Murquit  of 
Worcester,  in  1663,  entitled  "  A  Century  of  tbe  Names  and  Sconllingk 
[outlines  or  hinte|  of  such  Inventions  as  at  present  I  can  call  la  tniiultn 
have  ti  ied  and  perfected ;  which,  my  former  notes  being  lost,  I  hnvc,  U  i 
tbe  instance  of  a  powerful  friend,  endeavored,  now  in  the  year  1655,  tn 
to  set  down  in  such  a  way  as  may  suifidenlly  instruct  me  to  |tal  aji^  of 
them  iu  practice."  This  book  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  invemwtn 
numbered  from  one  upwards.  It  containa  a  distinct  reference  to  a  woriL- 
ing  aLeam-machine  for  raising  water,  and  also  hints  by  which  its  nature 
and  construction  are  pretty  clearly  ascertained.  There  It  some  ressin  to 
believe  that  the  modern  high-pressure  engina  is  alio  referred  In.  From 
the  circumstanoe  of  the  author  having  figure  Jlargely  in  the  civil  w»r«,  hu 
liaving  been  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  Charles  1.  and  of  monarchy,  his 
cliiimcter  and  that  of  bis  book  have  been  represented  in  the  best  and  wont 
of  liEhts.  By  his  enemies  he  was  held  up  as  ialse  and  tinprincipled  in 
the  highest  degree;  by  his  friends,  as  chivalrous  and  of  unspotted  honor. 
The  "  Century"  has  been  denounced  aa  a  scheme  to  impose  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind — the  dream  of  a  visionary — and  Hume,  in  his  HisUifj, 
goes  80  far  as  to  name  it  "  *  ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and 
impassihi lilies."     On  thi         er  h  ,t   las  been   received  by  many  (and 

generally  by  practical  m.  n  which  the  author  reprostniis  i), 

viz.  as  a  memorial  of  inv  put  in  practice  by  him — such  m 

he  bad  really  "  tried  and 

With  the  poliucal  conuuct  o-  ler  we   have   nolbing  to  da     He 

naturally  enough  supported  that  bj..__..  by  which  be  and  the  rest  of  lie 
Lorda  acquired  and  entailed  their  exclusive  privileges ;  among  which  tl:« 
'  abominable  one  of  being  legislators  by  hirlh  was  perhaps  the  most  odlooi 
ami  unnatuMl.  On  th^  fall  of"  tli.>  king  lio  relired  to  the  continent,  but.  nt 
the  request  of  Charles  II,  ventured  lo  visit  London  in  disguise  in  1656. 
Being  discovered,  he  was  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  until  tba 
reestablishment  of  monarchy  in  1660.     He  died  in  1667. 

We  have  no  positive  information  respecting  the  time  when  he  COID- 
menced  his  mechanical  researches.  There  is  however  reason  to  bebeve 
ibat  most,  if  not  ail,  the  inventions  enumerated  in  the  "  Century"  wet« 
matured  before  tbe  civil  wars  broke  out,  and  consequently  that  the  accoanl 
of  them  was  drawn  up,  as  he  declares,  in  1655.>  No.  56  he  observes  vu 
tried  before  Charles  I,  Sir  Willwm  Balfour,  and  the  Dukes  of  Richmond 
and  Hamilton  ;  and  this  could  not  have  been  later  than  1641,  for  Balfour 
was  dismissed  that  year.  In  addressing  the  Century  to  Parliament,  be 
mentions  having  had  "  the  unparalleled  workman,  Caspar  Kaltoff,"  in  hii 
employment  "  these  five  and  thirty  years,"  and  who  was  at  that  time 
(1663)  engaged  in  his  service.  This  carries  back  his  experiraenta  to  1638. 
Some  of  his  "  water-works"  were  in  operation  in  bis  father's  castle  (»t 
Raglond,  in  Wales)  at  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament,  (1640) 
for  by  their  sudden  movements  he  is  said  to  have  frightened  certain  adhe- 
rents of  the  Parliament,  who  went  to  search  the  castie  for  arms.  The  m- 
ture  of  these  works  is  not  indicated,  except  that  they  consisted  of  "several 
engines  and  wheels,"  and  that  large  qu&ntiues  of  water  were  contained  in 
reaervdirs  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower.     Whether  steam  was  the  agent  CD- 

Sloyed  to  raise  this  water  is  unknown.     It  could  not  have  been  if  the  in- 
ttion,  credited  by  tome  writers,  was  true,  viz.  that  his  attestioD  wu  fii^ 
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_  Lwn  to  the  employment  of  steam  by  observing,  tchile  a  prisoner  in  the 
^^noer,  a  pot-lid  raised  or  thrown  off  by  it.  If  this  was  the  case,  then  no 
-r«pendence  can  be  placed  on  Worcester's  assertion,  that  the  whol»Cen- 
r^nry  was  written  in  1655 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  his  veracity 
f jin  this  respect.  On  the  contrary,  the  tradition  is  obviously  a  fable ;  one 
K^hat  has  been  applied  to  otheVs  as  well  as  to  him. 

K^  '  Although  many  of  the  devices  in  the  Century  appear  at  first  sight  ex- 
^Jnremely  SLOsurd,  and  others  impossible,  yet  every  year  is  producing  a  solu- 
tfon  of  one  or  more  of  them.  One  half,  at  least,  of  the  number  have  been 
realixed ;  among  which  are  telegraphs,  floating  baths,  short-hand,  combi- 
^badon  locks,  keys,  escutcheons  and  seals,  rasping  mills,  candle-moulds, 
engines  for  deepening  harbors  and  docks,  contrivances  for  releasing  unruly 
horses  from  carriages,  torpedoes,  diving  apparatus,  floating  gardens,  bucket 
engines,  (see  page  64  of  this  volume)  umversal  lever,  repeating  guns  and 

Sistols,  double  water  screws  (p.  140  of  this  vol.)  abacus,  portable  bridges, 
oating  batteries  &c.  besides  his  applications  of  steam,  wkich  will  be  no- 
ticed more  at  large  farther  on. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Worcester  was  the  first  projedbr  of  every 
problem  in  the  Century,  although  his  solutions  may  have  been  peculiar  to 
lumself.  The  greater  part  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Porta,  Fludd, 
Wilkins,  and  others  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries ;  so  that  the 
charges  of  absurdiw  brought  against  many  of  them  are  not  attributable  to 
him  alone.  Indeed,  the  Century  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  those 
puerile  conceits  that  abound  in  old  authors.*  No.  3  he  names  '*  a  one-line 
cypher,"  that  is,  a  character  composed  of  a  single  line^  which  by  its  posi- 
tion was  made  to  represent  each  and  every  letter  of  the  alphabet.  (Now 
used  in  short-hand.)  Nok  4  is  an  improvement,  and  consists  in  substituting 
points  or  dots  in  place  of  lines.  No.  5,  "  a  way  by  circular  motion,  either 
along  a  rule  or  nngwise,  to  vary  any  alphabet,  even  this  of  points,"  ico. 
Now  these  three  systems  were  explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  in 
detail,  twenty-two  years  before  the  publication  of  Worcester's  do<^,  by 
Bishop  Willuns,  in  his  "  Mercury,  or  secret  and  swifl  Messenger,"  a  tract 
printed  in  1641.  The  eleventh  chapter  treats  <*  of  writing  by  invented 
characters  " — **  how  to  express  any  sense  either  by  lines,  points  or  Jlgures.** 
The  last  was  by  arranginff  the  points  or  dots  in  the  forms  of  circlef, 
squares,  triangles,  &c.  Wilkins  speaks  of  the  whole  as  an  old  device. 
Another  problem  in  the  Century  is  "  a  universal  character."  This  had 
been  often  attempted,  and  Wilkins  wrote  also  upon  it.  Another, ''  a  water- 
ball,"  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day.  There  were  some  singular  specimens 
of  diese  clocks  in  Serviere's  museum,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  col- 
lection of  mechanical  devices,  and  which  doubtless  Worcester  had  of^n 
visited.  (See  page  285,  and  note  foot  of  page  63.)  '  The  universal  lever, 
No.  26  of  the  Century,  he  admits  having  seen  at  Venice,  and  the  bucket 
engine  (No.  21)  at  Rome.  It  is  probsible  he  derived  hit  "  imprisoning 
chair"  from  the  same  place ;  for  tnere  was  in  his  time,  as  well  ii  since,  a 
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*  There  is  a  singular  one  in  book  xhr  of  Poria's  Msgie,  ''Of  a  bird  which  roasto  i^ 
self;"  which,  had  Worcester  mentioned,  fbw  wonU  have  eredited  witfaonC  the  explana- 
tion. '*  Take  a  wren  and  spit  il  on  a  haaal  stidi,  and  kjr  it  down  before  the  fire,  the  two 
ends  of  the  hazel  spit  being  supported  bj  somalhitlg  that  is  firm ;  and  joall  see  with 
admiration  the  spit  and  the  bin!  tinii  by  little  and  Ihtle,  without  diseonttnuing ,  till  'tis 
quite  roasted."  This,  says  Osuniin,  was  fiist  IbsDd  bnt  by  Cardinal  Paloti,  at  Rome. 
The  motion  may  be  accoahted  Ibf  00  a  similar  prioeipla  as  the  rotation  of  glass  tabes 
when  supported  at  each  end  befota  a  fire,  aod  even  wnao  inclined  aninst  the  fire-place 
with  one  end  on  the  hearth,  r'a, :  the  beal*  beiQf  tpplM  to  one  side  only,  caaaes  the 
lubes  to  htmd,  and  ceaseqasBtiy  le  prspoijiifats  puf tfas.tnni  toond.  Baa  Fhfl.  Thus, 
vol.  zxz— Abridg.  vol.  x  SSl. 


famous  macliine  of  tlie  kind  exhibited  in  the  Bor^ese  yillii,  ythir)*  couU 
not  liave  escaped  hia  notice.  It  is  described  by  BlainviUe  aa  "  very  an- 
fully  contrived  ;  and  strangers,  who  are  not  ocrjuaintpd  with  the  iricli,  m 
infallibly  caught  as  in  a  trap  when  they  are  prevailed  upon  lo  sit  in  it." 
Travels,  vol.  11,  p.  35.  We  shall  notice  a  few  more:  "A  liulc  Ltigiiw 
portable  in  one's  pocket,  which  placed  to  any  d<>or,  without  any  natat  bnl 
one  crack,  openelh  any  door  or  gate."  A  similar  device  i*  nuottj  bj 
Wilkins  from  Ramelli,  thus ;  "  A  little  pocket  engine  whcrevulh  a  niao 
may  bre^  or  wrench  open  any  door."  (Math.  Magic,  book  i,  chap.  13, 
fir«  publifiiietl  in  1648.)  Agun — "  An  inBtrument  whereby  an  igiroraul 
person  may  take  ony  thing  in  perspective  as  justly  and  more  than  t)ie  «ki!- 
fuilesl  painter  can  do  by  the  eye."  Probably  the  camera  obsi^ura,  which 
Baptist  Porta  had  described,  about  a  century  before,  in  hU  Natural  Mag^. 
See  page  364  of  the  English  translation  of  1659.  and  also  Fludd's  iVa/»rfI 
Sitnia  *«  Techiiiai,  1618,  page  )r  another  tnode.     No.  29  of  the 

Century  relates  to  "A  moveable  (or  on — as  complete  as  a  regular  on*, 

with  linlf-moons  and  counterscarps  ich  a  one   is   figured   in  Fludd'i 

Simia.  It'is  of  a  triangular  form,  wiin  breast  works  and  cannon  ranged 
along  two  sides.  The  whole  is  made  of  thick  timber  clamped  togellier, 
and  muted  by  horses,  which  are  yoked  to  a  long  pole  or  mast.  al»o  su|>- 
ported  on  wheels  and  attached  '"  "*-'■  rear  or  base  of  the  Irinngle,  sou 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  shot  f  enemy.     The  horses  have   ilieir 

faces  to  the  fortification,  ,  to  the  pole  of  a  common  carrisge 

and  fronting  it — or,  accoi  saying,  "  the  carl  is  put  befere 

the  horse." 

His  modes  of  discoursing  i.j  ki  J  strings,  gloves,  sieves,  Uitterai, 
&c.  are  limikr  to  others  mentioned  ...  .Jic  Natural  Magic  of  Porta,  aiulis 
other  works.  Wilkins's  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger  also  contains  tnoA 
■  iformation  on  such  subjects.  Several  numbers  of  the  Cenliirv 
.  repeating  guns,  Ti.i-se,  as  h  wc-U  known,  e.'ifrcis.'d  llie  wiisof 
s  long,  before  his  time.  Porta,  in  his  Magic,  book  xii,  speaks  cS 
"  great  and  hand  guns,  discharged  ten  times"  although  loaded  out  once. 
They  are  even  of  much  older  date.  Sometimes  several  barrels  were  joined 
together.  The  "  arithmetical  instrument,  whereby  persons  ignorant  of 
arithmetic  may  perfecdy  observe  numerations  and  subtractions  of  tlliniW 
and  fractions,"  was  in  all  probability  the  abacus,  or  Chinese  nmis^imi,  iwv 
used  in  schools. 

Flying  and  diving,  also  mentioned  by  him,  have  occupied  the  ingenuirr 
of  inventors  in  every  age.  Cornelius  Drebble  constructed  •«  diving-vewd 
which  was  propelled  by  oars  worked  through  openings  in  the  sides.  Sfaoil 
conical  tubes  of  leather,  through  which  the  oars  were^ asaed,  were  eoa- 
nected  to  the  openings  so  as  to  exclude  the  water ;  hence  the  joints  some- 
what resembled  those  of  the  feet  of  a  tortoise  when  protruded  from  tlte 
shell.  The  vessel  was  lowered  by  admitting  water,  and  raised  by  pntap- 
ing  it  out  (The  distance  of  diving-vessels  below  the  surface  is  easily  bm 
accurately  ascertained  by  a  curved  tube  containing  a  little  mercury,  oee 
end  being  within  the  vessel  and  the  other  without.)  Charles,  Landgnve 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  hearing  of  Drebble's  diving-ship,  requested  Papia  Ic 
contrive  one.  Faptn's  machine  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Geulleman'i 
Magazine  for  1747,  page  581.  Drebble's  vessel  did  not  require  a  conatant 
supply  of  fresh  air,  for  he  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  an  elixir  in  a  ■nwlt 
vial,  a  few  drops  of  which  restored  the  vitiated  air  so  as  to  make  it  again 
fit  for  respiration.  Something  of  this  kind  was  known  even  before  Dreb- 
ble's time,,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  several  illustivtioiu  of  divi 
the  old  German  translabon  of  Vegetiua,  A.  D.  ISll.    A  maa  elo^ 
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a  dress  of  thin  skin  or  oiled  silk  fitted  close  to  his  bodvi  and  covering  every 
ipart  except  his  head  and  hands,  is  represented  walking  on  the  bottom  of 
a  river,  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  leathern  flask,  through  the  contracted 
Deck  of  which  he  is  drawing  a  portion  of  the  contents  with  his  mouth. 
Wilkins  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  Math.  Magic  to  diving.  He  notices 
Drebb1e*s  machine,  and  many  other  curious  devices ;  so  that  on  this  sub- 
ject Worcester  had  an  abundance  of  materials  and  hints  to  work  upon. 

No.  50  of  the  Century  relates  to  portable  ladders.  A  variety  of  these 
ftre  figured  in  the  old  translation  of  Vegedus  just  referred  to.  There  are 
eeveral  other  things  named  in  the  Century  which  might  be  traced  to  older 
sources,  but  it  is  not  necessary ;  for  Worcester  has  not,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  ever  claimed  all  the  devices  he  has  named.  He  mentions  two  whose 
authors  he  recollected,  but  as  the  account  was  drawn  up  from  memory,  he 
could  hardly  recall  to  mind  the  sources  whence  all  were  derived.  He 
says  they  were  such  as  he  could  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected  : 
he  does  not  say  invented.  While  many  originated  with  himself,  others 
"Were  such  as  he  improved  only.  That  he  had  sources  of  information 
ivhich  have  not  been  discovered,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Of  the  thou- 
sands of  old  treatises  on  the  "  Mysteries  of  Nature  and  Art,"  a  staple  sub- 
ject, and  title  too,  from  Roger  Bacon  to  Moxon,  how  few  are  extant ! 
&ut  some  will  perhaps  yet  be  met  with  on  the  shelves  of  antiquaries  and 
the  lovers  of  old  books  in  Europe. 

Those  numbers  of  the  Century  which  relate  to  steam  are  68,  98,  99  and 
100  ;  but  it  is  in  68  only  that  steam  is  clearly  indicated.  The  device  is 
named  "  a  fire  water  work,"  and  is  described  in  the  following  manner : 
•*  An  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire,  not  by 
drawing  or  sucking  it  upwards,  for  that  must  be,  as  the  philosopher  calletL 
it,  Infra  sphctram  activitati^,  which  is  but  at  such  a  distance.  But  this 
way  hath  no  bounder,  if  the  vessels  be  strong  enough ;  for  I  have  taken  a 
piece  of  a  whole  cannon,  whereof  the  end  was  burst,  and  filled  it  three 
quarters  full  of  water,  stopping  and  screwing  up  the  broken  end,  as  also 
the  toxich-hole ;  and  making  a  constant  fire  under  it,  within  twenty -four 
hours  it  burst,  and  made  a  great  crack  : — So  that  having  a  way  to  make 
my  vessels,  so  that  they  are  strengthened  by  the  force  within  them,  and 
the  one  to  fill  after  the  other,  I  have  seen  the  water  run  like  a  constant 
fountain  stream  forty  feet  high.  One  vessel  of  water  rarefied  by  fire 
driveth  up  forty  of  cold  water  ;  and  a  man  that  tends  the  work  is  but  to 
turn  two  cocks,  that,  one  vessel  of  water  being  consumed,  another  begins 
to  force  and  refill  with  cold  water,  and  so  successively,  the  fire  being 
tended  and  kept  constant,  which  the  self  same  person  may  likewise  abun- 
dantly perform  in  the  interim,  between  the  necessity  of  turning  the  said 
cocks." 

We  here  see  clearly  what  was  meant  by  Ramseye  and  others  when 
they  spoke  of  raising  water  hyfire^  viz.  that  it  was  oy  steam,  which  the 
fire  was  employed  to  produce.  It  will  be  perceived  that  Worcester  does 
not  here  claim  to  be  the  first  to  raise  water  in  large  quantities  in  this  man- 
ner, thus  tacitly  admitting  that  he  was  aware  of  previous  applications  of 
steam  for  the  purpose.  Had  he  indeed  made  such  a  claim,  little  reliance 
could  have  been  placed  on  his  statements ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  to  die  contrary,  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  his  inventions  to  shake  our  confidence  in  his 
sincerity.  In  one  respect  No.  68  differs  from  the  rest,  viz.  in  the  detail 
with  which  the  device  is  described  ;  but  this  was  most  likely  designedly 
done,  in  order  to  show  its  superiorly  over  other  "  fire  water-works,"  tnd 
to  point  out  where  it  differed  from  umm.    Had  it  been  an  original  idea» 
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there  could  have  been  no  more  inducement  to  bo  thus  explicit  than  with 
the  rest ;  liul  beins  iif  tlie  same  rmtare  as  others,  he  would  naturally  he 
led  to  niitice  the  difl'ureiice.  Some  writers  are  incradulous  of  hi*  having 
ever  put  it  in  practice,  notwithstanding  hia  asaertions,  and  the  particulifi 
bs  has  ajieciHed ;  and  they  further  conlend  that  his  description  was  not 
HuiBcienlly  persjiicuoua  to  enable  a  person  to  make  such  a  macliine  in  hit 
own  time,  and  ii  nut  now.  To  neither  of  these  positiiinB  can  we  assent; 
and  the  latter,  if  true,  does  not  affect  the  character  of  Worcester,  either 
for  veracity  or  ingenuity,  since  the  avowed  design  of  ihe  Century  vru 
rather  to  enable  himself  than  others  to  realize  the  inveDtioiu  named. 

The  description  appears  not  only  that  of  a  machine  in  acioal  use,  and 
from  which  a  'similar  one  might  have  been  made,  but,  as  just  intimatrd, 
some  parti'  rs  arc  mentioned  apparently  with  the  sole  view  of  distio- 
guiahiiig  it  m  other  devices  of  the  same  kind.  Had  be  given  a  figiire 
we  should  learnC  more  le,  but  not  of  the    general   ptin. 

The  natilre  oi   the  force  empiujci  expansive   power   of  steam)  hr 

shows  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  it  istible  energy  is  admirably  illiu- 

traied  by  buriling  the   cannon :  ir  he  could  not   possibly  have  se- 

lected any  thing  better  adapted  fo?  lurpose.     Few  writers  howe*er 

beUeve  the  experiment  was  ever  maf",  from  the  seeming  diHicul^  of 
closing  the  broken  end — a  i  ■         which,  perhaps  more  than  ony 

other,  has  led  people  to  do  cy  of  other  of  hia  statements :  sni) 

it  must  be  admitted  that  i  i  believed  in  this,  his  assertion)  in 

general  must  be  received  [ion.     But  what  great  difficult; 

aJler  all  was  there  in  dri  into  the  smoothly  bored  Bllfaougl 

broken  end  of  a  cannon,  e  plug  effectually  in  its  place,  by 

iron  straps  and  screws   ro.  ons  1     Lest  the   idea  of  danger 

should  be  connected  with  m.  js  in  the   public   mind,   be  remarki 

that  he  had  a  way  of  prevoi ^    nis   vessels  from  being  exploded.     He 

menliims  at  least  three  vcs-icla;  one,  u  lif.ih'r  in  wlii(;h  to  generate  eleam, 
the  others,  to  receive  the  water  previously  to  its  being  r^sed.  A  separate 
boiler  shows  that  the  apparatus  was  a  modification  of  Porta' s  and  Kircber's, 
(Nos.  1S7,  190) — and  lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  water  was  re- 
quired to  be  heated  before  it  was  elevated,  he  states  distinctly  that  it  wu 
not :  hence  his  device  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Decaus,  (No.  IBS) — 
so  far  from  it  that  the  boiler,  or  "  one  vessel  rarefied  by  fire,"  forced  up 
^rfy  times  its  contents  "of  coU  water."  It  appears  that  the  water  wu 
raised  forty  feet  only ;  perhaps  being  limited  to  that  height  by  local  ci^ 
cumstances,  or  by  the  building  in  which  the  apparatus  was  erected.  The 
pressure  of  steam  in  his  boiler  did  not  therefore  much  exceed  SOIbl.  at 
the  inch.  As  the  elevation  exceeded  that  to  which  ths  liquid  could  be 
raised  by  atmospheric  pressure,  he  also  takes  occasion  to  notice  dicttDCtly 
that  ifwas  not  done  by  sucking ;  and  in  this  he  possibly  may  allude  to 
•ome  such  modes  of  raising  water,  vis.  by  using  the  steam  only  tO  piodntt 
a  vacuum,  and  to  show  the  difference  ;  for,  by  employing  it<  elaatic  (bne, 
he  could  raise  water  at  one  lift  to  any  height,  and  bis  apparatus,  intieid 
of  a  limited  application,  was  adapted  to  mines  and  pits  of  every  depth, 
and  hence  he  appropriately  names  it  "  a  moitJitrciliU  way."  The  receiving 
vessels  were  charged  or  filled  "  one  af^r  another,"  atid  the  stream  dis- 
charged from  them  was  uninterrupted.  One  person  only  wu  required  to 
attend  to  the  fire  under  the  boiler  and  "  to  turn  two  cocks,"  i.  e.  to  adnut 
steam  alternately  into  each  receiver,  so  that  when  one  was  "consumsd" 
or  emptied,  the  contents  of  the  other  began  to  "  force  "  or  be  forced  op, 
and  the  empty*  one  to  "  fill "  or  be  refilled  with  cold  water,  "  and  iso  ne- 
ceaaiTely."    The  TetwU  were  lane,  or  it  Urak  •  long  tnw  to  fil  AoH 
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nice  the  man  had  abundant  time  to  attend  the  fire  in  the  intervals  of  tum- 
iDff  the  cocks. 

Notwithstanding  the  comprehensive  sketch  that  Worcester  has  given 
of  this  machine,  a  variety  of  opinions  prevails  respecting  some  of  its  parts, 
sad  the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  In  these  respects  scarcely  two  writers 
ttffree,  while  some  differ  widely.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  consisted 
of  two  eolipiles,  like  those  of  Heron  or  Decaus,  (Nos.  179  and  188)  con- 
nected to  one  ascending  pipe,  (see  Galloway  on  the  Steam-Engine) — an 
idea,  we  think,  entirely  out  of  the  way,  since  such  a  plan  would  possess 
neither  *'  merit "  nor  "  originality,"  which  the  writer  just  named  accords 
to  Worcester's  device.  It  is  moreover  opposed  to  the  description  given, 
^nrfaich  expressly  states  that  the  contents  of  one  vessel  rarefied  by  fire, 
drive th  up  forty  of  cold  water ;  whereas,  by  the  supposed  construction, 
aU  the  water  must  have  been  heated  to  the  boiling  point  before  it  could 
have  been  elevated  at  all,  and  to  a  temperature  still  higher  before  it  was 
nused  forty  feet. 

The  principal  point  undetermined  is  the  mode  by  which  the  receivers 
were  charged.     Were  they  so  placed  that  the  water  flowed  into  them 
Uirough  a  pipe  and  cock  ?     Or,  were  they  wholly  immersed  in  the  tank, 
well  or  pond,  and  furnished  with  valves  opening  inwards  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  liquid,  and  to  prevent  its  return  when  the  steam  was  turned 
on  f     Or,  were  they  placed  above  the  water,  and  charged  by  atmospheric 
messure  ]     The  first  and  second  modes  have  been  suggested,  because-         Jk 
Worcester  says  he  did  not  raise  the  liquid  by  "  sucking ;"  but  it  does  not        ^M 
appear  that  he  meant  amy  thing  more  than  that  the  contents  of  the  receivers-         ^^ 
were  not  expelled  from  them  m  this  way.     As  the  elevation  to  which^ 
water  could  be  raised  at  one  lift  by  his  machine  was  only  limited  by  the- 
strength  of  the  vessels,  he  very  naturally  observed,  to  remove  an  objection) 
which  he  foresaw  might  be  made  to  his  assertion,  that  this  was  not  effected; 
by  sucking,  but  by  forcing  the  liquid  up.   His  plan  bears  the  same  relation 
Co  a  forcing  pump,  as  using  steam  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  a  receiver  does^ 
to  a  sucking  one ;  and  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  applications  of 
the  vapor  to  raise  water,  viz.  by  its  condensation  and  its  expansion,  he- 
uses  the  same  terms  that  we  do  to  show  the  difference  between  the  two 
instruments  just  named.     Of  a  forcing  pump  we  say,  it  does  not  raise-  - 

water  by  atmospheric  pressure,  but  in  opposition  to  it ;  and  that  the  ele- 
iration  is  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  materials  and  the  power  em- 
ployed :  now  every  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  knows,  that  it  is- 
the  expulsion  of  the  water  from  the  cylinder  that  is  referred  to,  not  the* 
mode  of  filling  it ;  for  almost  invariably  are  the  vessels  or  cylinders  of. 
forcing  pumps  charged  by  sucking,  and  so  they  were  in  Worcester's  time^. 

If  the  receivers  were  placed  b^low  the  reservoir  that  supplied  them,, 
ind  were  fed  from  it  by  a  pipe,  then  as  there  were  but  two  cocks  used), 
they  must  have  been  such  as  are  known  by  the  term  "  three-way," — one* 
passage  to  supply  steam  to  each  of  the  receivers,  and  the  other  water.. 
There  is  no  cfimculty  in  admitting  this,  for  both  three  and  four  way  cocks- 
Mrere  in  use  ages  before  Worcester's  days.     They  are  described  in  the- 
Spintalia,  (problem  31)  in  Besson's  Theatre,  Fludd's  Simia,  (see  our  160th 
Ilustration,  page  354)  Ozanam's  Recreations,  and  in  several  other  old.  au-- 
iiors.     One  form  of  them  is  seen  at  page  421.     Tavemier  found,  in  baths 
>f  the  east,  cocks  which  at  the  same  mouth  supplied  *'  either  hot  water  or 
x>ld,"  (Relation  of  the  Seraglio)  and  they  are  described  and  figured  in  the 
Forcible  Movements  of  Decaus  :  thus  prop,  xix  of  Leak's  translation  i» 
'  Of  the  cock  with  four  vents,"  and  its  apphcation  is  shown  in  a  self-acting 
'  Phneumatique  Engine."    M.  Arago  is  tnerefore  greatly  mistaken^  in  his 
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HUlory  or  the  Sicam- Engine,  in  attributing  the  InvenUun  of  the  four^wif 
coclt  to  Papin.  In  hia  leal  to  confer  honor  on  the  philosopher  of  BIdii, 
he  inadvertently  overlooked  the  old  engineer  of  Norntandy. 

This  plan  of  supplying  Worcester's  receivers  is  certainly  far  mora 
probable  than  that  of  burying  them  in  the  water  they  -were  to  raie*.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  perceive  how  the  latter  could  aniwer  at  alt,  u  tbe  aeta 
would  be  condensed  by  tho  surrounding  medium  almost  as  fast  aj  it  rif 
tered  the  receivers  ;  so  that  instead  of  "  one  vessel  of  water  rarefied  bj 
fire  "  driWng  up  forty  oF  cold  wiiter,  it  would  hardly  be  able  to  drive  np 
any.  It  appears  to  us  impossible  for  ingenuity  to  suggest  a  worse  plan. 
and  yet  several  writers  have  adopted  it."  As  a  proof  that  WorceMet  jjail 
an  engine  at  work  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  referred  to  in  his  68iti 
proposition,  the  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Coamo  de  Meditii, 
who  visited  England  in  the  17th  century,  has  been  adduced  :  "  Hii  hi^b- 
DCBS,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  day  easly,  wont  ^ain,  after  dinner,!* 

the  other  side  of  the  city,  extending  ..  excursion  as  far  as  VBuxfaall,  b» 
yond  the  pilace  of  iho  Archbishop  ol  Janterbury,  to  see  an  hydtaalie 
machine  invented  by  my  Lord  Somerbi>.,  Marquis  of  Worcester.  It  niMS 
water  more  than  forty  geometrical  fr-'  bv  the  power  of  one  man  oniji 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  i  draw  up  four  vessels  of  wsirr 
through  a  tuiie  or  channel  not  mor>  a  span  in  width ;  on  whii^  w 

count  it  is  considered  to  be  of  <  rvice  to  the  public  than  tite  olhtr 

machine   near  Somersct-Hou:  if  this   engine  fur   raising  wsKr 

from  the  Thames,  and  which  [ed  by  one  man,  wtts  moved  tn 

-steam — and  it  probably  was^  esI  assured  that  Worcester  kotw 

better  how  tn   charge  his  i  by  immersing'  them  in  the  tint, 

-or  in  any  tank  supplied  fro.  le  done  so,  the  machine  voiU 

never   have    been  "considerea   ui   f^rKnter  tenfke  to  thf -piUilie"  ^»a  il» 

<englne  at  Somerset-House,  which  was  worked  by  horses,  and  distribimJ 
^vaLt'r  over  "  a  great  part  of  the  city."      (This  last  engine  most  likely  cun- 

agisted  of  pumps,  such  as  were  erected  by  Bulmer  in  1591.  See  page29G.) 
Aijanr  vessels  are  here  mentioned,  there  were  probably  that  Doiober  tf 

'receivers  employed. 

It  would  be  strange  if  Worcester's  receiving  vessels  were  not  ebargid 

'hy  atmospheric  pressure,  considering  the  examples  he  had  befpn  hia 
To  say  nothing  of  this  well  known  mode  of  charging  eolipiles,  and  ote 

•ressels  represented  in  the  Spiritalia,  (see  173  and  177  of  our  iUuBtranaail 
both  Porta  and  Fludd  exhibited  experiments  expressly  to  show  hosr  wMS 

■is  raised  into  a  vacuum  formed  by  the  condensation  of  vapnr,  (p>g*  ''") 

-and  Decaus  gives  such  striking  applications  of  it  (page  330)  that  WorcMttf 
never  could,  with  a  knowledge  of  these,  have  plunged  hi«  reoaivers  imJR 

'Water.     But  was  he  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  these  men  1  Vvrpe*' 

'tionably  he  was.  There  is  evidence  in  the  Century  that  be  examiwd 
every  source  of  information,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  aaeagtr 
ness  that  has  perhaps  seldom  been  equalled;  and  then  no  person  bad graaW 
jacilities  for  ascertaining  what  had  been  accomplished.  He  waa  DOt  a  nu 
to  set  about  devising  new  modes  of  raising  water  while  ignatantof  old 
ones,  or  without  perusing  those  writings  which  treated  directly  or  inii- 
ractly  upon  the  subject.     Of  all  his  researches,  this  of  raiaing^  waiar  yna 

■  See  Millingion'i  Epitome  of  Philosophy,  and  SlDirt'i  Devriplive  BiiMir  of  iha 
'Steam-Engine.  The  last  named  writer  apeaks  hawevir  very  dtffersnti/ in  his  vahslils 
"  Anecdoiei  of  the  Steam- Engine."  Further  tefl«otioa  «aa*iMed  him  that  WsroHHr 
wai  Mmothiog  more  thin  a  chulaUD,  and  the  mBcluiMiB.qaMti(Ni  TMjiriilufcsT 
'nprasented  in  Us  prarious  wmk. 
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linong  the  earliest  and  most  favorite,  as  it  was  the  last  and  most  irfiportant ; 
ind  it  was  impossible  for  him  and  Kaltoff  to  have  spent  so  many  years  as 
Lhey  did  on  this  and  other  subjects,  without  improving  old  devices  and 
introducing  new  ones.  Then  he  was  most  likely  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
shines  of  Bacon,  and  with  those  of  Ramseye,  and  with  Ramseye  himself, 
uid  Bushell  too ;  and  also  with  the  engine  of  motion  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter,  of  which  he  was  possibly  both  the  inventor  and  describer.  So 
hr  therefore  from  Worcester's  machine  being  imperfect,  as  some  writers 
luive  supposed,  we  are  justified  in  believing  it  was  sHperior  in  its  general 
plan,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  its  several  parts,  to  any 
Mng  them  extant,  or  previously  proposed. 

It  would  be  easy  to  devise  a  machine  correspondin?  with  theBe  remarks 
uid  coinciding  with  the  Marquis's  account ;  but  the  intelli^nt  reader  is 
ftware  that  it  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  Savery's.  it  is  surprising 
ihat  some  authors  have  supposed  Worcester  could  not  have  filled  his  ves^ 
wis  by  atmospheric  pressure,  because,  say  they,  the  production  of  a  vacuum 
by  the  condensation  of  steam  was  not  then  known,  "  nor  even  thought 
of."  But  such  writers  were  not  aware  of  the  experiments  of  Porta,  and 
tfaey  forgot  the  employment  of  eolipiles*  It  has  also  been  said  that  a  ma- 
shine  as  perfect  as  Savery's,  and  one  in  which  steam  acted  on  a  piston, 
was  beyond  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Worcester's  days.  The  Century  of 
Inventions  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  so  is  the  Collection  of  Serviere. 
Every  problem  in  the  one,  and  every  device  in  the  other,  indicates  great 
excellence  of  design  and  ability  of  execution ;  and  both  arc  replete  with 
pvoofs  of  mechanical  skill  as  well  as  fertility  of  invention. 

To  realize  Worcester's  machine,  it  is  contended  that  we  must  depend 
upon  what  he  has  said,  and  on  nothing  more.  But  those  who  prescribe 
this  rule  do  not  themselves  adhere  to  it ;  and  hy  following  it,  posterity 
could  hardly  comprehend  a  modern  device  from  its  modern  description. 
Aa- Worcester  has  not  mentioned  pipes  or  valves,  neither  of  these  essential 
elenients  of  his  apparatus  could,  by  such  a  rule,  be  admitted :  and  if  his 
words  are  to  be  construed  literally,  he  employed  two  score  of  rtteeivers ; 
and  these  were  also  elevated  as  well  as  the  water  within  them  :  "  one 
vessel  of  water  rarefied  by  fire  driveth  up  forty  [vessels]  of  cold  water." 
By  the  same  rule  it  was  the  boiler,  not  the  steam  within  it,  (he  never  men- 
tions steam)  that  drove  them  up.  Then  there  is  the  condensation  of  the 
steam  in  a  receiver,  after  expelling  the  liquid,  which  is  also  not  mentioned; 
and  of  course  the  vessel  could  not  again  be  filled  until  this  had  taken  place. 
On  the  same  ground,  a  cock,  tunnel  and  pipe  or  pump  to  feed  the  lioiler, 
and  a  furnace  door  and  grate  bars,  might  be  considered  gratuitous  addt- 
tions,  since  none  of  them  are  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  68th  problem,  is  that  which  relates 
to  strengthening  the  vessels  "  by  the  force  within  them."  Some  persons 
suppose  this  refers  to  the  figure  of  the  vessels — others,  to  interior  braces. 
The  latter  is  the  most  reasonable,  but  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
the  text,  since  the  same  term  (force)  is  used  as  that  by  which  the  active 
power  which  rent  the  gun  is  designated. 

Notwithstanding  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which  Worcester  drew  up 
his  Century  of  Inventions,  there  are  strong  indications  of  his  having  im- 
parted motion  to  a  piston  by  steam,  and  that  upon  this  he  depended  for 
being  known  to  posterity.  This  ymE  the  crown  of  his  glory  as  an  inventor 
*»tlie  primary  element  in  the  "  semi-omnipotent  engine,"  which  supported 
him  under  the  contumely  and  neglect  that  he  met  with.  Unfortunately 
for  his  fame,  the  state  of  the  aru  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  convince 
his  contemporaries  of  the  importuce  of  "  the  great  machhwi"'  and  it  Wm 
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]eft  f<)r  a  future  age  to  adopt.  U  does  not  appear  equally  clear  (h*X  He 
was  tlie  first  thus  to  use  steam.  From  the  deecripiion  of  the  engine  of 
motion  mentioned  at  pnge  423,  and  the  third  and  fiiih  devices  in  Ranuejc't 
patent,  il  wuuld  seem  that  a  working  cylinder  hod  been  in  prerious  u«e; 
nor  do  we  see  how  the  enperimeoiera  of  the  17th  and  previous  centurio, 
when  aeekiug  for  modes  of  employing  sieara  as  a  molive  agent,  could  miM  il 
any  more  llian  iheir  puccessora.  It  ia  one  of  those  devices  that  would  ha 
delected  by  sucli  men  in  every  age,  jusl  as  il  has  been  by  the  maker*  of 
pumps  and  piston  bellows.  Fludd,  Hoell,  BeUdur  and  Wesigarth,  »1I 
cmpluyed  a  piston  and  cylinder  in  pressure  engines ;  and  some  of  lliMi 
were  nut  aware  of  their  having  been  employed  befure  in  such  machioei. 
Querricke,  Papin  and  Newcomen  at  once  adopted  thorn  in  atmospheric  en- 
gines, Hautefeuille  in  explosive  engines,  and  Walt  and  others  in  those  moved 
by  steam ;  and  why  not  Garay,  Raniseye  and  Worcester  1  And  even  tie 
troublosome  neighbor  of  Zeno  also  I  It  required  no  great  sagacity  in 
Worcoslor  to  apply  steam  to  move  tlie  loaded  piston  in  Fludd's  preMute 
engine,  (page  351)  and  bo  simple  an  idea  could  hardly  escape  him  sfter 
he  had  turned  his  nltenlton  to  impart  motion  by  steam.  Indeed,  he  uk» 
an  expression  which  implies  that  it  was  a  loaded  piston  to  which  he  g>»e 
motion.  But  even  if  this  idea  escaped  both  Ramseye  and  Worcester,  ilie 
apparatus  of  Guerricke  bo  clearly  exhibited  the  mode  of  applying  iteaio 
to  move  a  piston,  that  the  latter  could  not  possibly  have  remained  uiy 
longer  ignorant  of  it. 

When  ihe  three  following  propositions  in  the  Century  ar«duly  contilie^ 
ed,  oviry  candid  mind  will,  we  think,  admit  that  he  was  really  in  po»»e«ion 
of  an  engine  similar  to  Leopold's,  or  to  Newcomen's,  or  to  the  single- 
acting  one  of  Watt:  — 

"  9S.  An  engine,  so  contrived,  that  working  the  jtrimuM  moiHe  ibrwsrJ 
or  backward,  upward  or  downward,  circularly  or  comerwise,  to  and  fro, 
strpl^ht,  upnglif,  or  downri|^ht,  yt't  the  pretended  (>[K'ration  contizi'ieui. 
and  advanceth,  none  of  the  motions  above-mentioned  hmdering,  much  le« 
stopping)  the  other ;  but  unanimously  and  with  harmony  agreeing,  ihtj 
all  augment  and  contribute  strength  unto  the  intended  work  and  open- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  I  call  this  a  temi-ommpotrnt  eitgife,  and  do  iDtend 
that  a  model  thereof  be  buried  with  me. 

"  99.  How  to  make  one  pound  weight  to  raise  an  hundred  as  high  u 
one  [>ound  falleth,  and  yet  the  hundred  pound  descending  doth  what  no- 
thing leas  than  one  hundred  pound  can  effect. 

"  100.  Upon  so  potent  a  help  as  these  two  last-mentioned  inTentiont,  i 


water-work  is,  by  many  years  exj)erience  and  labor,  so  odwitBgeously 
fay  me  contrived,  that  a  child's  force  bringeth  up,  an  hundred  foot  htgK 
an  incredible  quantity  of  water,  even  two  foot  diameter,  so  naturally,  Uil 


the  work  will  not  be  heard,  even  into  the  next  room ;  and  with  so  greil 
ease  and  geometrical  symmetry,  that  though  it  work  day  and  night,  from 
one  end  of  tlte  year  to  the  other,  it  will  not  require  forty  shiUinga  repari- 
tion  to  the  whole  engine,  nor  hinder  one  day's  work  ;  and  I  ntay  brndly 
call  it  the  most  stupendous  work  in  the  whole  world  :  not  only,  with  litlle 
charge,  to  drain  all  sorts  of  mines,  and  furnish  cities  with  water,  tboi^ 
never  so  high  seated,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  sweet,  runniiig  throng 
several  streets,  and  so  performing  the  work  of  scavengers,  u  well  as  ftir- 
nishing  the  inhabitants  with  sufficient  water  for  their  privata  oc«awou; 
but  likewise  supplying  rivers  with  sufficient  to  maintain  and  make  them 
portable  from  town  to  town,  and  for  the  bettering  of  lands  all  the  way  it 
runs ;  with  many  more  advantageous  and  yet  greater  effects  of  profit  ad- 
mimble  and  couaqoence.    So  that  deservedly  I  deam  tlua  iQTW»im  *> 
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crown  my  labours,  to  reward  my  expences,  and  make  my  thoughts  acqui- 
esce in  way  of  further  inventions ;  this  making  up  the  whole  century,  and 
preventing  any  further  trouble  to  the  reader  for  the  present,  meaning  to 
leave  to  posterity  a  book,  wherein,  under  each  of  these  heads,  the  means  to 
put  in  execution,  and  visible  trial,  all  and  every  of  these  inventions,  with 
the  shape  and  form  of  all  things  belonging  to  them,  shall  be  printed  by 
brass  plates." 

To  an  ordinary  reader  all  this  appears  preposterous,  nor  without  the 
key  can  any  satisfactory  interpretation  be  given.  The  first  seems  incre* 
dible,  the  second  impossible,  and  the  third  a  proof  of  mental  alienation. 
But  in  considering  them  it  should  be  kept  in  mmd,  that  Worcester's  design 
'was  to  explain  the  effects  and  uses  of  the  mechanism  he  here  refers  to» 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  the  movine  principle.  This  he  has  accom- 
plished in  the  happiest  manner ;  and  in  domg  it,  has  furnished  a  specimen 
of  ingenuity,  and  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  almost  equal  to  the  inven- 
tions themselves.  The  three  problems  certainly  refer  to  a  cylindrical 
•team-engine  raising  water  by  means  of  a  pump.  In  No.  98  he  speaks 
of  steam  only :  this  was  Utte  primum  mobile  whose  effect  was  the  same  in 
'whatever  direction  it  was  conveyed  to  the  piston  ;  i.  e.  whether  through 
ascending,  descending,  curved,  an^lar  or  straight  tubes,  or  through  a 
number  of  them  meetmg  in  the  cyhnder  from  every  imaginable  direction ; 
the  steam  from  one  not  interfering  with,  or  being  counteracted  by,  that 
from  others,  but  the  whole  *'  unanimously  and  with  harmony^agreeing, 
they  all  augment  and  contribute  strengtii  unto  the  intended  work  and 
operation,"  viz.  in  pushing  the  piston  along.  It  seems  impossible  for 
Worcester  to  have  selected  a  feature  of  aeriform  fluids  better  adapted 
lor  his  purpose,  or  to  have  made  use  of  it  more  skillfully.  In  concealing 
his  meaning  by  riddles,  he  seems  to  have  equalled  the  most  expert  amone 
the  ancienu  *  In  No.  99  he  plays  in  a  similar  stylQ  upon  the  piston,  and 
has  contrived  with  admirable  tact  to  contradict  (apparentl;^)  one  of  (he 
most  palpable  maxims  in  mechanics,  and  thus  to  divert  prying  .|9uriosity 
into  a  wrong  track.  The  piston  was  attached  by  its  rod  to  one  end  of  a 
working-beam,  and  a  loaded  pump-rod  to  the  other,  so  that  when  the 
steam  was  turned  on,  the  small  piston  (which  he  compares  to  one  pound) 
MTRs  pushed  down,  and  consequently  the  heavy  pump-rod,  or  the  water 
raised  by  it,  (compared  to  a  hundred  pounds)  elevated  "  as  high  as  the 
one  pound  fUleth."  In  No.  100  he  opens  his  views  still  further  by  stating 
it  to  be  a  tDoter-work,  for  draining  "  all  sorts  of  mines,  and  furnishing  cities 
^vith  abundance  of  water,  though  never  so  high  seated,"  and  that  its  action 
depended  upon  the  two  last  mentioned  inventions  (Nos.  98  and  99.)  In 
other  words,  he  here  contemplates  the^pump  and  steam-engine  as  a  whole ; 
but  lest  the  device  should  be  too  easily  apprehended,  he  throws  in  a  dash 
of  the  enigmatical,  declaring  it  was  so  contrived  "  that  a  chifd's  force 
bringeth  up,  an  hundred  foot  high,  an  incredible  quantity  of  water,  even 
[a  column]  two  foot  diameter ;"  that  is,  a  child  could  by  a  lever  open  and 
close  the  cocks,  or  valves,  by  which  steam  was  admitted  into  the  cylinder. 
The  uniformity  of  the  movements  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  little  noise 
attending  them, — its  working  incessantly  night  and  day,  and  the  trifling 
expense  required  to  keep  it  in  repair,  are  now  well  understood. 


•  or  ancient  riddles,  that  of  the  Sphyni  is  one  of  tha  neateat  What  animal  b  it  that 
walks  on  four  lef  s  in  the  morning,  on  two  at  nooo,  and  on  three  in  the  evening  f  (Edipoa 
explained  it  The  animal,  be  said,  wan  mm.  who  in  the  moniiii|^  of  life  (m  infancy) 
crept  on  his  hands  and  feet,  at  the  noon  of  life  walked  erect,  and  in  the  sroning  of  his 
Jmjb  supported  himself  with  «    *  "^ 
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Noching  more  is  necessary  to  convince  tu  tkatWoreottor  lielv  speski 
of  a  steam-engine  working  a  pnmp^  No  ot]|er  solndon  emrWljiwmt  ■  us 
other  conclusion  arrived  at.  No  one  codkl  have  written  and  spoken  as  he 
has  done  without  having  either  seen  or  possessed  a  steam  enguie.  Of  its 
valne  he  waa  fdUy  aware ;  for  in  'the  patent  granted  by  Parliameot  is 
1663  tokjinself  wad  his  heirs  for  the  long  term  of  ninety  year«t  those  i#ho 
juratiHliito  invefldbn  were  to  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  komr  Aej  tued 
itl  fije'teils  us:that  it  was  the  result  of  *' many  years  -experience  sod 
laboi|^«ad  when  it  was  oomplete,  he  poured  out  his  .feelings  in  an  sd- 
dresaiiloifae  Deity,  a  copy- of  which  was  found  among  his  pttperst  entitled 
f*  Tho.Lerd  Blarqnis  of  Worcester's  cyaculatory  and  extemporary  thanks- 
giving prayer;  when  first  with  his  corporeal,  eyes  he  did  aee  mushed  i 
perfect  trial  of  his  water-commanding  engine,  delightful  and  useful  to 
whomsoever  hath  in  recommendation  either  knowledge,  profit  or  pleasve." 
Oan  any  one  suppose  he  here  was  mocking  his  Creator,  when^  m  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  closet,  &e  pr4yed  that  he  might  not  be  ^  pufbd  up  -'  vrith  tke 
knowledge  of  this  great  machine,  and  iretumed  thanks  next  to  hssersstisa 
and  redemption  "  fi>r  an  insight  into  so  great  a  secret  of  nature."  mtiAimatf 
desired  no  greater  monument  than  to  have,  one  buried  with  him  1  SesK 
men  have  lost  their  reason  by  the  excitement  attending  thmr  diacowtiea 
Pythagoras  offered  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods,  and  Arcmmedes  rail  ifsked 
through  the  streets  of  the  at^,  Worcester  acted  more  "Glkut  a-  philesochg 
and  a  Cl^stian.  Had  he  imitated  the  Syracusanj  he  had  prmfaly  ism 
more  successful  in  securing  attention  to  his  discoveries. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  99th  proposition,  we  infer  that  WoraaMr 
used  b,/oremg  pump,  as  he  intimates  that  the  eiSbct  was  produced  fajde 
descent  of  a  weisfat  (on  the  pumprod,)  not  by  its  ascent ;  nod  this  amsi 
with  the  description  and  figures  of  old  water-engines.  In  **  Art  and  Na- 
ture/' published  as  before  observed  in  1633-4,  they  consist  of  fercins 
pumps  worked  by  lar^e  tread  and  other  wheels — i.  e.  the  pistons  are  raised 
by  these  but  are  earned  down  by  their  own  weight,  or  that  of  wei^its 
with  which  they  are  loaded.  These  weights  were  sometimes  attachea  to 
the  rod,  at  others  to  the  end  of  the  working-beams  to  which  the  rods  vnre 
connected ;  and  hence  they  were  named  "  beetle-beams,"  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  large  hammer.  Loading  the  piston-rod  of  pumps  did  not 
therefore  originate  with  Moreland  or  Newcoroen,  since  the  practice 
was  older  even  than  Worcester.  The  piston  in  Fludd's  pressure- 
engine  is  an  example.  Such  pistons  were  named  **  heavie  forcers,"  (s 
solid  piston  being  named  "  a  forcer,"  and  the  upper  box  of  a  common 
pump  ••  a  sucker.") 

As  Worcester  is  believed  to  have  applied  steam  to  work  a  pump,  it  will 
be  asked,  did  he  not  perceive  its  application  as  a  mover  of  machmeiy  in 

feneral — to  propel  boats,  &c.  ]  Yes ;  and  he  has  left  a  proof  of  thissbo. 
n  a  manuscript  (see  Stuart's  Anecdotes,  vol.  i,  56)  he  observes,  speaking 
of  the  d»jvice  No.  99,  "I  can  make  a  vessel  of  as  great  a  burden  as  the 
river  can  bear,  to  go  against  the  stream,  which  the  more  rapid  it  is,  the 
faster  it  shall  lulyance,  and  the  moveable  part  that  works  it,  may  be  by 
one  man  still  guided  to  take  advantage  of  the  stream  and  yet  to  steer  the 
boat  to  any  point ;  and  this  engine  is  applicable  to  any  vessel  or  boat 
whatsoever,  without  being  therefore  made  on  purpose ;  and  it  worketh 
these  effects  :  it  roweth,  it  draweth,  it  driveth  (if  need  be)  to  pass  London 
Bridge  against  the  stream  at  low  water;  and  a  boat  laying  at  anchor,  the 
engine  may  be  used  for  loading  and  unloading."  Besides  the  Century, 
Worcester  published  what  he  called  "An  exact  and  true  De6nition  of  die 
most  stupendous  Water-commanding  Engine,  invented  by  the  Right  Ho- 
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nourable,  (and  detenredlj  to  be  praised  and  admired),  Edward  Somerset, 
^lH>rd  Marquia  of  Worcester,  and  b/  bis  lordship  himself  presented  to  his 
most  excellent  Majesty  Charles  the  Second,  our  most  gracious  Sovereign." 
This  was  a  tract  of  twenty-two  pagea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
ibr  the  purpose  of  forming  a  company  to  introauce  the  device.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  style  as  the  Century,  and  instead  of  describing  the  maohine 
ii  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  its  properties.  ^^^  •.  ^ 

In  Worcester's  day,  patents  for  useful  inventions  were  oft^- da^wd 
with  the  most  unrighteous  monopolies,  and  the  holders  of  theih  kild  in 
general  contempt.  This  may  serve  to  account  in  some  meamga  jbr  t£e 
neglect  that  Ramseye  and  w  orcester's  projects  met  with.  Tke/dMMpiiiar 
bie  abuse  which  Ehzabeth,  James  and  Obanes  made  of  the  power  to  grant 

Cnts,  excited  general  diseust.  Courtiers  and  others  obttined  monopo- 
for  nearly  all  the  chief  branches  of  trade,  and  sold  rights  \n  them  to 
others,  so  that  prices  were  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height.  Had  patents 
been  confined  to  new  inventions,  the  result  would  have  been  beneficial ; 
but  exclusive  grants  were  obtained  to  work  and  sell  the  commonest  articlet, 
ma  salt,  iron,  lead,  coals,  and  eveiT  bones  and  rags :  with  the  monopolists  • 
of  these,  (harpies  and  horseleeches  as  Elizabeth  once  called  them)  the  an-  '^ 
Chors  of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts  were  confounded* 
In  a  masquerade  got  up  tor  the  entertainment  of  Charles  I»  in  IfiSS, 
(among  the  managers  ot  which  were  Noy  the  Attorney  Greneral,  Sir  John 
Finch  and  Mr.  Selden)  were  several  flings  at  monopolies,  as  hints  for  the 
king.  In  the  "  Antimasque  of  Projectors,"  says  Maitland, "  rode  a  fellow 
upon  a  little  horse,  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth ;  and  upon  the  man 'a 
head  was  a  bit,  with  head-stall  and  reins  fasten'd,  and  rignified  a  projector 
who  begged  a  patmU,  that  none  in  the  kingdom  might  ride  their  horses,  but 
with  such  bits  aa  they  should  buy  of  him.  Then  came  another  fellow 
with  a  bunch  of  carrots  upon  his  head,  and  a  capon  upon  his  fist,  describ- 
ing [representing]  a  projector  who  begged  a  patent  of  monopoly,  as  the 
fint  inventor  of  the  art  to  feed  capons  with  carrots ;  and  tnat  none  but 
himself  should  make  use  of  that  mvention ;  and  have  the  prmlege  for 
fourteen  years,  according  to  the  statute." 

Putting  out  of  view  his  political  conduct,  the  fate  of  Worcester  resem- 
bled that  of  great  inventors  in  almost  ^very  age.  In  some  respects  it  was 
peculiarly  severe.  The  heir  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  fami- 
lies of  the  land,  he  devoted  fafti  wealth  and  his  energies,  for  more  than  one 
third  of  a  century,  to  useful  discoveries ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  was  re* 
duced  to  borrow  small  sums  to  meet  his  necessities ; — and  when  at  laat 
the  profligate  Charles  was  restored,  although  Worcester  recovered  his 
demesne,  his  dwelling^,  furniture,  papers,  models  and  machines  had  all 
been  destroyed,  and  he  was  overwhelmed ^with  debt  Still  his  energies 
were  stimulated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  his  inventions, 
but  which,  alas !  his  contemporaries  were  unable  to  appreciate,  except  bv 
insinuations  that  they  were  the  fruiti  of  a  partial  insanity.  Finally  death 
atept  in  and  closed  his  labors  forever.  Then  it  was  that  his  widow,  who 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  his  great  machine,  used  her  exertions 
to  introduce  it;  but  her  confessor,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  expostulated 
with  her  on  the  folly  and  sim  of  her  conduct,  and  solemnly  declared  to 
her  *'  on  the  faith  of  a  priest,"  that  if  ahe  did  not  cease  her  endeavors,  she 
would  not  only  lose  the  &vor  of  heaven,  but  the  use  of  her  reaaon  1  She 
died  in  1681,  and  die  evil  ^nius  of  Worcester  did  not  even  then  cease 
its  persecutions ;  for  posterity,  which  genesilly  corrects  the  eirora  of  eon-  J 
temporaries,  hsa  not  yet  done  jnnioer  te  hia  memoiy.  While  a  few  wri||Bm 
the  value  and  originaliqr  of  Winmnbona,  sm  acoQW^ 
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the  chief  authorf  of  the  steam-enfi^ne,  othen  coQdemii  A|p  **  Oentorf  "  at 
a  vasm  of  absurdities,  and  deny  his  ever  haring  oonstnioie^&ilShanHBaf 
chine  at  all.  Those  persons  however  who  entertain  th^  latter  ojuhioa, 
evifice  as  much  credttli^  as  others,  finr  diey  cannot  deny  that  he  m§  des- 
cribed the  peculiar  properties  of  the  ^pteoxdiiefd^mtore  of  human  iogenuitj 
(a  hiffh-pressure  steam-engine)  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  of  which  hisuny 
affbroa  nOi^MumUal;  and  hence,  if  he  lacked  truth  he  possessed  prescience, 
add  while  they  reject  him  as  an  inventor,  they  must  admit  him  u  a 
prophfL 

In  the  annals  of  the  arts,  there  is  not  to  be  (bund  a  more  singular  exam- 
ple of  devotion  to  their  improvement,  either  as  regards  the  number  of 
years  or  the  amounjt  of  treasuro  i^nt,  the  importance  of  the  results  or  the 
ardor  with  which  they  were  pursued,  and  the  efforts  made  to  excite  public 
attention  to  them.  Whatever  others  may  have  done  before  him,  they  left 
no  account  of  their  labors.  Worcester  is  the  first  to  communicate  with 
the  public  by  means  of  the  prass,  and  to  give  a  tan^ble  description  (il- 
though  an  intentionally  obscure  one)  of  his  discovenes— ^fbr  we  do  not 
reckon  either  the  device  of  Branca  or  t)ecaas  among  such.)  On  this  a^ 
count  alone  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  every  modem  engineer;  snd 
bad  he  but  fulfilled  his  promise  of  leaving  detuled  accounts  iUnstratsd 
with  engravings,  his  fame  would  have  endured  as  long  as  the  steam-eagiBe 
itself.  If  he  were  not  the  great  magician  who  evoked  the  imgfaty  spint 
that  lay  dormant  in  steam — who  pointed  out  its  power  and  the  means  of 
employing  i^— who  revived  the  project  of  Giaray  and  embodied  and  sx- 
tended  the  apparatus  of  Portar— it  may  be  asked  who  was  t  And  althoa^ 
none  of  his  machines  are  extant,  nor  any  of  his  immediate  succesaon  hafs 
had  the  candor  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  hirai  it  is  not  less  tke 
duty  of  historians  to  uphold  his  claims  until  evidence  shall  be  adduced  ts 
establish  thode  of  another— until  somo  older  and  clearer  fountain  tliu 
his  Century  of  Inventions  shall  be  discovered — from  which  streams 
equally  unacknowledged  have  been  drawn.  We  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  obloquy  and  uncertainty  under  which  his  name  is  yet  shrouded  wiU 
eventually  be  dispersed,  when  he  will  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  re* 
markable  mechanicians  of  modern  times,  and  be  associated  with  the  Dte- 
daluses  and  Archytases  of  antiquity. 

How  similar  to  Worcester's  manner  of  announcing  his  discoveries,  is 
the  following  one  from  Glauber,  an  older  writer !  It  appears,  at  the  first 
glance,  as  absurd  as  any  thing  in  the  Century.  "  A  certain  secret  by  the 
help  whereof  wines  are  easily  transported  from  mountainous  places,  re- 
mote from  rivers  and  destitute  of  other  conveniences  oi  carriage,  so  that 
the  carrying  of  ten  vessels  is  of  cheaper  price  than,  otherwUe^  the  carrying 
o£  one,**  This  passage,  he  oljserves,  offended  many  both  learned  and  un- 
learned, who  "  believed  the  thing  impossible,  and  nothing  but  dreams  and 
fancies.*'  He  was  so  much  quizzed  about  it  as  to  regret  having  mentioned 
it  '*  Many  judge  this  thing  incredible  because  of  the  want  of  vnnged  cofUt 
that  need  not  horses  !  confirming  one  the  other  in  unbeliefe,  leading  one 
another  after  the  manner  of  the  blind."  His  plan  was  to  take  the  juice  of 
the  grape  before  fermentation  commenced,  and  concentrate  it  by  boiling 
till  it  became  of  "  the  consistence  of  honey."  The  water  being  thus  eTs- 
porated  reduced  the  wine  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  its  former  bulk  and 
•weight,  while  it  still  retained  the  strength  and  virtue  of  the  whole ;  for 
*''  new  wine  decocted  and  inspissated  before  its  fermentation  loseth  nothbg 
of  its  virtues :"  hence  it  could  be  transported  at  one  tenth  the  expense. 
*Whcn  used,  it  was  to  be  diluted  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  was 
evaporated  from  it    (Treatise  on  Philos,  Furnaces :  Lond.  1651,  p.  351) 
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Tbe  adopdoa  of  some  mode  of  concentradng  wines  as  -above,  would 
^iroduee  an  immense  saving  in  their  freight  and  carriage  over  the  globe, 
and  would  consequently  greatly  reduce  their  cost.  It  would  also  defeat 
Ae  enormous  frauds  that  are  practiced  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
wines — mixtures  in  which  not  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  said  to 
enter.  Glauber  says,  "  the  new  wine  is  not  to  be  inspissated  in  caul- 
drons," on  account  of  the  taste  which  it  would  contract  mm  the  metaL 
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gaa^towder  aad  by  stesm  ■  The  latCisr  abaadoned  by  Um— Tbe  safety  Talve  improved,  aot  iaveated  hf 
Ftepia— Mercurial  safety  valres— Water  late— Steala  amcbiaa  of  Papia  S»r  ralsiag  water  aad  impartiag 
to  machiaery. 


Towards  the  latter*  part  of  Worcester's  life,  a  young  Frenchman  was 
fist  rising  into  notice.  This  was  John  Hautefeuille,  the  son  of  a  baker  at 
Orleans,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  mechanicians  of  the  afi;e.  He  was 
in  his  twentieth  year  when  Worcester  died.  The  device  mr  regulating 
the  vibration  of  the  balance  in  watches  by  a  spring,  whence  arose  the 
name  of  pendulum  watches,  was  invented  by  him,  and  was  subsequently 
improved  by  Huyghens.  HautefeUille  entered  the  church  and  became 
an  abb^.  Be  wrote  several  tracts  on  subjects  connected  with  mechanics. 
In  1678  he  proposed  steam  as  a  source  of  power,  and  applied  it  to  give 
motion  to  a  piston.  Instead  of  aqueous  vapor  he  also  proposed  the  alter- 
nate evolution  and  condensation  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  in  such  a  manner 
that  none  should  be  wasted ;  and  both  he  and  Huyehens  gave  motion  to 
pistons,  by  exploding  small  charges  of  gunpowder  in  cylinders.  In 
1678,  Dr.  Hooke  proposed  a  steam-engine  on  the  atmospheric  principle, 
but  the  only  information  respecting  it  is  in  a  memorandum  to  that  enect 
found  among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Robison,- tlie  author  of  the  treatise  on.  Me- 
chanical Philosophy. 

These  examples  of  imparting  motion  to  a  piston  by  aeriform  fluids  are 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  tney  show  that  the  device  was  not  very  novel  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  that  mechanics  in  different  countries 
were  familiar  with  it. 

We  must  now  refer  to  another  member  of  the  English  courts  a  content 
porary  of  Worcester,  and  like  him  aetiYely  ennged  in  the  poUdcs  of  thr 
times,  but  who  on  the  other  hand  adberBato  tne  commonwealth  until  tin 
latter  part  of  Cromwell's  administmtMnL     We  are  told  that  one  evening 
near  midnight,  an  interview  took  place  betweej^  Cromwell  and  Thiirlo%- 
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bis  secretary,  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  on  some  state  bu«ineM  that  rei]uireil 
the  utmost  secrecy.  It  was  not  till  the  matter  had  been  opened  that  ih* 
Protector  became  aware  of  a  third  per»on  being  in  the  room,  when  he  it 
aaid  to  have  drawn  his  dagger,  and  would  have  dispatchod  [he  suppo»eJ 
intruder,  had  not  Thurloe  guaranteed  silence  on  tho  part  of  his  »li*[iing 
attendant.  This  was  Samuel  Moreland,  the  inveulor  of  the  plungvr  pump. 
He  was  then  employed  by  and  in  the  confidenco  of  tho  secretary,  aiiil  wai 
asleep,  or  affected  to  be  so,  during  the  interview.  On  this  or  Eome  other 
occasion,  he  overheard  tlic  discussion  of  a  plan  to  take  oft'  the  exiled  king; 
to  whom  ho  disclosed  the  whole,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  title  at  ilw 
restoration. 

It  is  not  known  when  Moreland  first  turned  hla  attention  to  mechaniot: 
probably  not  till  the  restoration.  As  a  favorite  of  Charles  II.  and  a  griKim 
of  the  privy  chamber,  he  must  often  have  met  Worcester  at  court ;  » liiio 
''■^m  their  congenial  habits  and  pursi         ks  mechanicians,  they  were  moM 

ety  on  familiar  torms  with  each  olner.     As  roaster  of  mechanics  to  the 

1^,  Moreland  was  no  doubt  one  of  tfa  e  who  visited  and  examined  the 
;hine  erected  by  Worcester  at  Vau  lall,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  ha 
n  perused  the  Century  of  InventionM.     He  has  not  however  had  liie 

,ena0Usness  to  mention  any  of  'hesi  igs  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  we 
».inot  belie""  •'•  far  as  hit  steam  are  concerned,  that  he  wai 

not  iadeb  »  to  thp  to  the  Century,  or  to  personal  ie- 

tBKourse  n»~— f  0  them  all.    Tho  first  inventicD  of 

Moreland  i  '  he  patented  in  1675,Bnd  on  wliicb. 

accord  log  ujuoe  sjient  twelve  years.   Tbiscarries 

the  date  Dack  vhich  the  Century  wm  published 

It  is  not  at  ei  ..j . . amphlet  first  induced  Moreltitd 

(as  well  as  n  ocners)  to  turn  his  aitention  to  mechanical  discoveries, 

and  furnishet  ._i  with  materials  to  work  upon.  In  tho  manuscript  volume 
preseiiled  by  him  to  the  French  king  in  lGS:i,  (see  page  273)  and  now 
preserved  in  the  British  museum,  there  is  a  very  short  chapter  on  fire  or 
steam  engines,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

"  The  Principles  of  the  new  Force  of  Fire,  invaUed  hy  tJu  Chevaiier  Men- 
Uutd,i»tht  year  \.%S2,a7ul presented  to  Mi  mott  Chrialian  Majettji,\G9i. 
"  Water  being  evaporated  by  the  force  of  fire,  these  vapora  immadiately 
require  a  greater  space  (about  two  thousand  times)  than  the  wat«r  occb- 
pied  before,  and  too  forcible  to  be  always  imprisoned,  wilt  burat  a  |Hece 
of  cannon.  But  being  governed  according  to  the  rules  of  static*,  iul  re- 
duced by  science  to  measure,  weight  and  balance,  then  they  will  peacB' 
ably  carry  their  burden,  (like  good  horses)  and  thus  l>ecome  of  great  oia 
to  mankind  ;  particularly  to  raise  water  according  to  the  following  table, 
wliich  shows  the  number  of  pounds  which  can  be  raised  1800  times  per 
hour  to  six  inches  in  height,  by  oyliuders  half  filled  with  water,  as  well 
as  the  different  diameters  and  depUis  of  those  cylinders  :— 


•tUCnt.  LaifthlaPaM. 
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CYLINDERS.  _  FoudinlfktM 


-  405 

-  960 

-  1875 
•  3240 


of  Cylindf.  HmtIm  •  iHiitwr  raqvlrad  to  niM  tk*  foUowiiif  aaBibMi  of 

M  of6fcoC,oDdaloofthofltllMC,  ponodi  wolfhlofwotor.  '' 

1 3,240 

2 6,480 

3      - 9,720 

4 12.960 

5 16,200 

6 19.440 

7 22,680 

8      - 25,920 

9 :  29,160 

10 32,400 

20 64,800 

30  -        -        -        .         .         .  97,200 

40 129.600 

50 162,000 

60 194,400 

M                        70 226,800 

^                        80 259,200 

90               291,600" 

As  this  18  all  that  Moreland  has  left  on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  construction  of  his  apparatus.  He  is 
fts  silent  respecting  the  manner  and  details  by  which  the  object  was  ac- 
complished as  Worcester  himself,  and  hence  the  steam-engine  of  one  is 
quite  as  much  a  riddle  as  that  of  the  other.  Were  these  **  cylinders " 
generators  of  steam^ — ^boilers  t  or  were;  they  separate  vessels  for  the  re- 
ception of  water,  and  from  which  it  was  expelled  by  the  vapor,  as  from 
the  receivers  of  Savery  1  or,  working  Cylinders,  whose  pistons  were  moved 
by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  1  or,  lastly,  were  they  pump  chambers, 
by  which  the  liquid  was  raised  ?  We  suppose  they  were  the  last.  Had 
they  acted  on  the  principle  of  Savery's  receivers,  they  could  never  have 
been  filled  and  discharged  thirty  times  a  minute,  or  1800  times  an  hour. 
Then  as  Moreland  speaks  only  of  high  steam,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  he  used  or  thought  of  using  its  expansive  force  to  move  pistons  m  the 
largest  cylinders  he  has  named,  or  made  calculations  for  the  employment 
of  ninety  of  them.  Where  could  he  have  got  a  boiler  sufficiently  strong 
and  capacious  to  supply  a  cylinder  twelve  feet  long  and  six  in  diameter, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  making  such  cylinders  1  Yet  he.  speaks 
of  them  as  nothing  extraordinary.  Now  there  was  no  difficulty  in  miaking 
them  of  all  the  dimensions  namedyor  hit  plunger  jmmpe,  (see  No.  123  of 
our  illustrations)  for«the  simple  reason  that  they  were  not  required  to  be 
bored  ;  as  the  piston  or  plunger  worked  in  contact  only  with  tne  collar  of 
leathers  or  stuffing  box  at  the  top.  That  it  is  to  these  he  refers  appears 
raise  from  the  terms, " reduced  by  scieno#4taimeasure,  weight  aind  balance," 
these  being  the  very  same  that  he  used  wmn  he  claimed,  by  the  invention 
of  this  pump,  to  have  "  reduced  the  raising  of  water  to  weight  and  meO' 
sure,*^  viz.  by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  loaded  plunger  to  the  quantity 
of  water  displaced  from  the  cvlinder  by  its  descent,  (see  pace  273) — and 
thence  the  number  of  pounds  raised  by  each  cylinder  in  the  preceding 
table,  would  be  the  sum  of  the  weights  on  each  plunger.  The  term  "sir 
inches  "  probably  arose  from  that  being  the  lenfftti  of  stroke  of  his  exper 
mental  plunger ;  the  length  of  the  other  cylinoers  and  their  effects  bei 
calculated  from  it.  The  cylioden  being  only  "  half  filled  with  watv 
would  then  refer  to  that  quaJrti^y  or  about  thiit»  being  expelled  at  ei 
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stroke,  because  the  plungers  would  occupy  one  half  only  of  the  ioteiior 
capacities  of  the  cvhnders.     See  the  figure  of  one  on  page  272.  • 

If  this  view  of  Moreland's  project  be  correct,  then  he  merely  used 
steam  to  work  his  plunger  pump ;  and  therefore  could  not  justly  claim  b 
1682  to  have  invented,  but  only  to  have  applied,  the  "  force  of  fire." 
Tliat  he  employed  a  simple  form  of  a  high-pressure  engine,  in  other  wonU 
moved  a  piston  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor,  like  Hautefeuille  and  Wtr- 
ccster,  we  have  little  doubt.     His  language  intimates  that  steam  was  Umh 
rendered  so  manageable  as  to  be  applicable  to  numerous  operations  "  ftr 
the  benefit  of  mankind,"  of  which  the  raising  of  water  was  the  only  tm 
under  his  consideration.     He  obviously  was  in  possession  of  the  meaw 
of  imparting  motion  to  solidi  by  steam,  and  thus  making  it  peaceiUj 
to  carry   burdens,  or  overcome  resistances,  "like   good   horses:"— lo- 
deed,  one  might  almost  suppose  from  his  apparent  carelessness  in  not 
mentioning  the   mode  in   which  the  steam  was   applied,  viz.  in  giving 
motion  to  a  piston,  that  explanation  on  this  point  was  then  no  longer 
necessary. 

It  is  smgular  that  Moreland  made  no  claim  for  this  invention  in  En^att 
Why  was  tliis,  if  he  had  any  1  Does  it  not  imply  that  he  did  not  invest 
the  steam  part  of  the  apparatus  1— else  why  not  have  patented  it  as  weQ 
as  the  pump  1  for  the  object  deserved  it,  and  the  prospects  of  remunen- 
tion  were  as  promising  at  home  as  in  France.  The  faict  is,  he  conld  not 
claim  the  piston  steam-engine  where  the  labors  of  Worcester  and  oiben 
were  still  in  remembrance,  and  where  some  of  their  machines  were  pro- 
bably extant.  As  an  educated  man  and  an  enlightened  mechanic,  More- 
land  was  not  ignorant  of  the  labors  of  Ramseye,  Fludd,  Hautefcnille  ind 
Worcester.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  he  lit  his  candle  at  the  lamps  of  theie 
nion,  and  particularly  the  latter ;  for  in  the  short  chapter  on  sti^ra  quoted 
alwvo,  he  has  copied  both  the  ideas  and  the  language  of  the  author  of  the 
Century  of  Inventions.  One  obser\-ation  is  highly  creditable  to  him,  if  lie 
was  the  author  of  the  experiments  from  which  it  was  deduced,  vii.  the 
relative  volume  of  steam  and  water.  A  quantity  of  the  latter  when  con- 
verted into  the  former  occupies,  he  observes,  2000  times  its  former  space: 
modern  experiments  make  it  between  ISOO  and  1900  times.  . 

Of  several  simple  modes  by  which  Moreland  may  have  applied  steam 
to  work  his  pumps,  we  shall  mention  one : — Let  a  small  steam-cylinder, 
open  ai  the  top.  be  placed  under  the  same  end  of  a  vibrating  beam  as  the 
pluuijer  of  the  pump ;  the  piston  rods  of  both  cylinders  being  connected 
lo  the  beam  :  tlien.  by  turning  a  three-way  steam-cock,  the  vapor  would 
rush  into  the  bottom  of  the  steam-cvlinder,  and  pushing  up  the  piston, 
would  raise  the  beam  and  the  loadeil  plunger  of  the  pump ;  and  by  then 
turning  the  c^vk  so  as  to  close  the  communication  l»etween  the  cvlinder 
and  the  boiler,  and  to  open  one  between  the  former  and  the  external  air, 
the  steam  would  escape,  and  t|ie  weights  on  the  plunger  would  cause  it, 
with  the  beam  and  steam-piston,  to  descend.  By  turning  the  steam-cock 
as  l>etore,  the  strv^ke  would  be  repeated.  The  only  objection  to  such  t 
device  is.  that  it  is  t.vi  crude  to  be  attributed  to  Moreland ;  for,  from  the 
advanuges  he  jHK<<essed  in  knowiiiir  all  that  had  l>een  pre\-iouslv  done, 
there  can  (h>  btt'.e  doubt  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  self-aciin^  eneinei 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  incn-asint:  its  enersry  according  to  the *ciiffereiit 
sued  pumps  required  to  In?  wo.-ked  bv  it. 

Moivland  jxHwessed  a  natural  turn  tor  mechanics,  and  during  the  latter 

hie  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  invention  and 

t  of  useful  machinery.     Were  a  description  of  his  and  Woi^ 

»bops  now  extant,  u  would  possess  more  real  interest  than 
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any  thing  which  history  or  tradition  has  handed  down  about  round-heads 
ana  cavaliers.  He  had  a  place  fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  government, 
with  the  requisite  apparatus  for  carrying  on  his  researches,  at  which 
Charles  sometimes  assisted  ;  and  he  speaks  of  having  moreover  expended 
large  sums  of  Yiis  own  in  experiments,  to  please  the  king's  fancy.  Of  the 
number  of  curious  things  here  contrived,  besides  his  speaking  trumpet, 
capstan,  pumps  and  steam-engines,  we  may  judge  from  what  is  reported 
of  his  dwelling  house  at  Vauxhall,  every  part  of  which  exhibited  proofs 
of  his  inventive  mind  ;  even  the  side  table  in  his  dining  room  was  supplied 
vrith  a  large  fountain,  and  the  glasses  stood  under  little  streams  of  water. 
His  coach  too  contained  a  portable  kitchen  with  clock-work  machinery, 
by  which  he  could  make  soup,  broil  steaks,  or  roast  a  joint  of  meat. 

Vauxhall  gardens,  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  curious  things  constructed  there  by  Moreland.  Aubrey,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Surrey,  states  that  in  1667,  Sir  Samuel  "built  a  fine  room  at 
Vauxhall,  the  inside  all  of  looking-glass,  and  fountains  very  pleasant  to 
behold,  which  is  much  visited  by  strangers.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  covered  with  Cornish  slate,  on  the  point  whereof  he  placed  a 
|ranchinello  very  well  carved,  which  held  a  dial ;  but  the  winds  have  de- 
molished it.''  "  The  house  [observes  Sir  John  Hawkins]  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt  since  the  time  that  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  dwelt  in  i^ ;  and 
there  being  a  large  garden  belonging  to  it  planted  with  a  great  number 
of  stately  trees,  and  laid  out  in  shady  walks,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Spring 
Gardens,  and  the  house  being  converted  into  a  tavern  or  place  of  enter- 
tainment, it  was  frequented  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure." 

Moreland's  attachment  to  mechanics  continued  unabated  in  his  old  age, 
and  even  after  his  sight  was  lost.  A  pleasing  proof  of  this  is  given  in  the 
diary  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn.  "  October  25,  1695.  The  arch- 
bishop and  myselfe  went  to  Hammersmith  to  visite  Sir  Sam.  Moreland, 
who  was  entirely  blind ;  a  very  mortifying  sight.  He  shewed  us  his  in- 
vention of  writing,  which  was  very  ingenious,  also  his  wooden  kalender 
which  instructed  him  all  by  feeling,  and  other  pretty  and  useful  inventions 
of  mills,  pumps  &c.  and  the  pump  he  had  erected  that  serves  water  to  his 
garden,  and  to  passengers,  with  an  inscription,  and  brings,  from  a  filthy  part 
of  the  Thames  neere  it,  a  most  perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly 
buried  ciC200  worth  of  music  books,  six  feet  under  ground,  being,  as 
he  said,  love  songs  and  vanity.  He  plays  himselfe  psalms  and  religious 
hymns  on  the  Theobo." 

It  is  singular  that  almost  all  the  early  English  steam  machinists  and 
supposed  experimenters  were  courtiers.  Bacon  was  Lord  Chancellor; 
Ramsey e,  groom  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I ;  Worcester,  a  mar- 
quis and  a  general ;  Moreland,  a  knight,  and  groom  of  the  privy  or  bed 
chamber*  to  Charles  II ;  and  Busheu  and  Savery  held  offices  under  the 
government. 

■  It  in  a  natural  inquiry,  what  odd  duties  were  attached  to  such  an  office,  that  gentiemsm 
should  desire  to  perform  them  ?  and  particularly  to  such  beasts  as  Charles  II  or  George 
IV  7  An  anaJyHis  of  the  honprs  which  monarcns  bestow,  would  afford  amusement  and 
instruction  to  American  renders.  It  would  add  to  the  causes  of  honest  exultation  in  the 
founders  of  our  republic,  for  their  excluding  such  fooleries  from  our  shores.  Our  ex- 
ample in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  otfiers,  is  destined  by  Providence  to  exert  a  salataiy 
influence  on  the  world.  A  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  ideas  of  self  respect,  are  already  be- 
coming too  prevalent  for  men  to  b«  kept  much  longer  in  a  mere  state  of  pupilage,  to  be 
governed  like  children  through  the  medium  of  their  senses,  with  pageants  and  high  ^Ifff 
sounding  titles,  costumes  and  ceremonies,  tinsel  and  cewgaws.  Those  persons  who 
have  not  reflected  on  the  subject,  have  need  of  a  large  share  of  faith  to  beheve  one  half 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  and  the  confbrriDg  of  titles,  so  tnily  — 
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The  next  experimeHls  on  Weara  of  which  wo  liave  any  account  were 
made  liy  a  Frenchman,  but  not  in  France,  The  reason  of  tbie  ij»y  u 
Veil  be  noticed,  since  it  will  serve  to  show  tow  great  the  blessing*  art 
which  we  enjoy  over  the  people  of  the  old  world.  Of  all  tho  different 
Bpecies  of  tyranny  under  which  Buropii  has  groaned  and  ^ill  groaos,  thai 
by  which  the  inhabitanU  are  compelled  to  adopt  Buch  articles  of  religion! 
faith  aa  their  governors  chooHe  to  give  ihem,  is  the  mciet  diabolical.  Tbi» 
mav  be  conaidered  as  die  climax  of  human  degradation,  and  of  hnmaB 
opprestion.  No  feeling  mind  can  contemplate  without  horror  the  acts  of 
thoiu  despols  who,  not  content  with  consuming  the  substance  and  tytiit- 
nieing  over  the  bodies  of  their  mbjfcli,  as  they  call  them,  insist  on  »oh- 
duing  their  miiM^  and  cobjtwu'Vj  also ! — despots  who,  though  covered 
with  crime,  blasphemously  set  themselves  up  as  "  Heads  of  the  Church!" 
and  "  Defenders  of  the  Faith  I"  and  this  loo  by  the  "  grace  of  God  V"~- 
And  these  Heads  of  the  ler  to  defend  "  the  Faith."  hm 

harassed,  plundered,  hangea,  en  burnt  alive  both  men  and  wo- 

men who  would  not  acknowle-  is  such  !      Thus  it  was  when  the 

«dJcl  of  Names,  which  Hanry  lished  to  protect  his   ProtestsM 

subjects  in  their  "d  relig  -.  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  it 

became  the  (  "■  mn^t  rsecutions  of  that  people.    Their 

childrftn  wer  id   under  Papist  teachers^lhey 

were  compel.  )  y  execution  to  embrace  the  Rn- 

■nan  faith — a  |  •■■  .••  those  who  refused — a  twenliedl 

part  of  their  v  ■  w.  -d — half  a  million  fled  into  nth« 

lands  (as  the  Ir  iigri  ey  might  be  at  liberty  to  worilHp 

Ood  according  to  liieir  u\  In  this  way  the  most  ing«niuili 

and  avowedly  the  most  mausii  ohanics  of  France    were  dri«Mi 

into  enili:;  and  hy  a  righteous  anti  i>  ulive  Providence,  the  staple  nw- 
nufaciures  of  that  kingdom  were  Iran^.^.Ted  to  other  nations. 

Of  lho„.  who  tonk  r.-rafr,-  ir,  E^^land  was  Paj.iru  ii  native  of  Bloij;  » 
physician  and  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  oT  the  eariy  el- 
perimenters  on  steam  and  air :  a  man  of  whom  any  country  might  biM 
been  proud,  and  who.  though  France  the»  cast  out  as  a  disgrace,  the 
'   '        '  '         ;lf  for  having  given  htm  birth;  and  mourns te 

[ire  only  to  be  found  in  foreign  archive*.  Wlat 
a  commenrary  on  religious  persecution,  that  the  only  claims  which  Soon 
Catholic  France  has  or  can  set  up  for  a  share  in  the  invention  of  tha 
steam-engine,  are  based  on  the  ingenuity  of  a  Jew  and  a  Protestant  !—<■ 
Solomon  Decaus  and  Denya  Papin. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Boyle,  Papin  wu  elected! 
fellow  of  the  British  Royal  Society  in  December.  16S0.  He  waa  aa  » 
tive  and  useful  member,  and  contributed  several  interesting  papers  to  the 
Society's  Transactions.  In  16S1  he  invented  a  method  of  softening  bone« 
with  a  view  to  extract  nourishing  food  from  them,  viz.  by  submitting  them 
to  the  action  of  steam  at  high  temperatures,  in  close  vessels  named  Jigattn. 

postrrous  ire  Oxty.     The  Orders  were  derived  IVom  til  sorts  of  tbiofs,  a*  tha  bmk 
■Isrs,  dugs,  horMS,  ■words,  flowerx,  ■tonei,  ■hells,  bird*.  pigSf  the  Savior.  angeK  '•^ 
women — snd  there  wmeven  an  order  of /ooit .'— elaphanl*,  thistle*,  mouDCsio*.  UmA 
wool,  aublv^nd  who  doeii  not  know  that  "  the  aunt  honorable''  o(  EngliriiOrdantf 
the  present  day  are  thoM  of  the  balking  liA,  or  balki  and  of  (he  farter  t     The  C»""* 
niea  itleniling  these  can  only  be  equalled  Tot  mummeries  and  child ith  pueriilli*- 
old  iiilerlndea,  »  those  of  "  The    Binhop  of  Fook  "  and  "  The  Abbot  of  Ui 
Sneh  are   ihe  Ihin^  tint  diitiniuish  "  the  privileged  order*"  at   Europe— 
deemed  iigc«**Bt]r  to  maintain  "  the  difniji  of  the  crown,"— and  dta  Ummw 
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There  seenriB  however  to  be  some  mistake  reipectinff  the  date  just  men- 
tioned, which  is  the  one  generally  assigned;  tor  in  uie  second  volume  of 
Boyle's  Works  (by  Shaw,  Loik  1725)  are  details  of  experiments  on  boiling 
beef  &c.  "  in  screw*d  vessels  or  digestors,"  ia  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1679 — thus  :  "  January  29.  Eight  days  ago  I  fiU'd  a  screwed  vessel  with 
beef  and  water  together,  and  when  it  had  continued  over  a  moderate  fire 
fi>r  8  or  9  hours  in  balneo  maritB  [a  water  bath]  stopp'd  also  with  a  screw, 
[  took  the  flesh  out,"  &c.  "  Feb.  10.  I  boil'd  a  cow  heel  after  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  done  the  flesh  above  mentioned,  but  left  it  for  four  hours 
or  more  upon  a  moderate  Are ;  then  the  vessels  being  unstopp'd,  we  found 
the  flesh  exceedingly  well  boiled,  and  the  bones  so  soft  that  they  mi^ht  be 
easily  cut  with  a  knife  and  eaten."  "  Feb.  12.  I  repeated  the  experiment 
and  let  the  vessel  remain  exposed  to  the  fire  for  12  hours,"  &c.  -  -  -  -  . 
"  Hence  it  appears  that  many  bones  and  hard  tendons,  which  we  daily 
throw  away  as  unprofitable,  may,  by  the  help  of  a  halneo  fnarim  stopp'd 
with  a  screw,  be  converted  into  good  nourishment"  pp.  550,  551. 

Papin's  first  digesters  were  as  liable  to  be  rent  asunder  as  eolipiles 
placed  on  a  fire  with  their  oriflces  stopped.  They  are  figured  in  detail  in 
roliniere's  Experiences  de  Physique^  2d  ed.  Paris  1718.  Each  consisted 
)f  a  short  but  very  thick  tube,  of  bell-metal,  about  a  foot  in  length  and 
ivc  inches  in  diameter,  with  one  end  closed.  The  open  end  had  a  collar 
sast  on  it,  to  which  the  cap  or  cover  was  secured  by  clamps  and  a  screw. 
The  cover  and  end  of  the  tube  were  ground  together  io  as  to  fit  air-tight» 
Like  a  valve  to  its  seat.  A  few  bones  and  a  little  water  were  put  in,  and 
the  cover  screwed  down  ;  the  vessel  was  then  laid  in  a  horizontal  position 
om  a  bed  of  charcoal  in  a  long  iron  grate.  The  almost  unavoidable  rup- 
ture of  these  vessels,  led  Papm  to  the  invention  of  the  lever  safety-valve, 
which  lie  first  applied  to  them,  and  afterwards  to  machines  for  raising 
water  by  steam. 

Notwithstanding  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  steam 
acauired  by  the  employment  of  digesters,  r'apin  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  idea  of  using  it  as  a  mechanical  agent  till  some  years  after.  His 
first  paper  on  the  subject  of  raising  water  is  dated  July,  1685,  (Phil.  Trans. 
vol.  XV,  page  1093;  Abridgment,  vol.  i,  page  539)  entitled  *'  A  New  Way 
of  Raising  Water,  enigmatically  proposed."  •  Three  different  solutions 
were  sent  in,  after  which  he  explained.  The  device  was  a  small  fountain, 
in  which  the  liquid  was  raised  by  a  piston  bellows  "  put  in  some  secret 
place,  where  a  body  may  play  the  same."  The  application  of  the  device 
was  then  pointed  out,  viz.  to  draw  water  from  mines,  by  means  of  a  run- 
ning stream  located  ''  far  distant "  from  them :  in  other  words,  to  transmit 
power  to  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  air. 

His  plan  was  this :  a  series  of  air-tight  receivers  were  to  be  placed,  12 
feet  above  each  other,  in  the  shaft ;  the  highest  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
and  the  lowest  12  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  pit  The  water  was  to  be 
transferred  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmonphere  from  one  receiver  to  ano- 
ther, till  it  was  discharged  above.  For  this  purpose  a  pipe  extended  from 
the  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  vessel ;  another  pipe  from  the  lower 
part  of  this  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on  to  the  top ;  and  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  back,  the  upper  orifice  of  each  pipe  was  covered  by  a  valve. 
The  mode  by  which  he  alternately  withdrew  air  from  and  admitted  it  into 
the  receivers,  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  the  plan.  The  upper  parts 
of  every  two  receivers  were  connected  by  branch  pipes  to  a  long  one  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  a  separate  air-pump,  which  was  to  be  placed  near  a 
water-wheel  impelled  by  the  current ;  and  thepiston  was  to  be  worked  faj 
a  crank  formed  on  the  shafl  of  the  wheel.     The  operation  of  two  pfnmpi 
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ill  be  sufficient  for  ihe  purpose  of  UluE 
;  open  al  llie  lop.  Tliey  had  no  valves,  and  but  out 
bottom  of  each  where  the  long  air-pipe  was  anitnl; 
^as  equal  lo  that  of  [wo  n-ceivcr«.  The 
le  piston  ascended  the  other  deaceiiclcil. 
that  were  connected  to  the  aaoe  pump, 
le  above  it,  i.  e.  Nos.  1  and  3.  while  to 
was  attached.  Then  oi  ih? 
raised,  the  a 


pump  cylinders  were  open  al  the 

•malt  opening    t  tlie  bottom  of  ei 

»nd  the  capaci   ^  of  each  cyVinder 

cranks  were  so  arranged  that  as  c 

It  was  not  two  adjoining  receiver 

but  the  lowest  and  the  next  but  n 

Nos.  2  and  4  the  pipe  of  the  other  pui 

piston  of.  the  first   mentioned  pump   w 

would  be  rarefied  by  ru.shing  into  the  pump  cylinder,  and  water  ' 

forced  into  them  by  the  atmosphere  :  m  the  mean   time   the   other  plsiwi 

would  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  Nos.  2  and  4,  and  they  would  become 

filled  with  the  liquid  contents  of  Nos.  1  and  3.  in  consequence  of  the  »i 


isly  in  thea 
that  as  the  wheel  revi 
of  the  receivers,  and  t 
the  water  was  to  be 
informed  us — proba 
outwards. 
This  projec' 


the 


n  the 


sible  c 
pipe,, 


1   back  by  the  descent  of  the   piston ; 

constantly  be  entering  one  hall 
ther  half  be  discharging.  How 
lighest  receiver  Papin  has  not 
e  covered   by  a  valve   opeoing 

■octical  value ;  and  it  failed  even 
s  extreme  elasticity  of  air,  ami 
"  1  is  compressed,  little  or  no  effect 
,  When  n  piston  descended,  the 
impulse  without  imparting  any 
I ;  and  on  the  piston's  ascent,  ihe 
cient  rarefaction  took  place,  in 
from  the  exJiausdng 


consequence  of  the  great  distant;! 
apparatus. 

On  the  failure  of  this  he  devisee  cr  plar 

that  it  was  rei.iulred  to  raise  warer a  mint 

river  to  turn  a  wheel  to  work  ihe  pumps  nearer  than  a  mile.  Papin  pto- 
poaed  to  place  two  air-pump  cylinders  fitted  with  pistons  near  the  water- 
wheel,  and  other  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  These  were  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  pipe.  The  action  of  the  pistons  moved  by  the  wheel  was  lo 
eomprai  the  air  in  the  cylinders,  and  in  the  pipe  throughout  its  whole 
length,  under  the  idea  that  when  the  pistons  at  one  end  of  the  pipe  wet« 
depressed,  those  at  the  other  would,  by  the  communication  of  pretsnre, 
be  elevated  ;  but  although  the  pistons  moved  by  the  .water-wheel  cob-  ^ 
deused  the  air,  those  at  the  mine  stood  still.  The  same  cause  that  W  M 
Papin  to  abandon  the  first  device,  also  rendered  this  one  useless.  If  sir  Vj 
were  incompressible,  the  plan  would  have  answered :  had  he  employed 
toater  instead  of  air,  the  machine  would  have  performed.  Nothing  dauBled 
however,  he  tried  again  in  1636,  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus 
but  one  whose  action  depended  upon  the  rartfaclion  of  air.  Two  large 
air  cylinders,  open  at  top,  were  placed  a  short  distance  apart  at  the  monti 
of  the  mine,  and  directly  over  them  a  cylindrical  shafl  or  axle,  supported 
on  journals  at  each  end.  Instead  of  rods  being  attached  to  die  pistons,  ■ 
strong  rope  was  fastened  to  the  centre  of  each,  and  coiled  three  or  foar 
times  round  the  axle  in  opposite  direction!,  and  fastened  to  it.  Between 
the  cylinders  a  large  drum  or  wheel  was  fixed  upon  the  axle,  having  t 
long  rope  wound  round  it,  and  the  two  ends  (of  the  rope)  suspended  front 
opposite  sides  reached  half  way  down  the  mine.  To  these  ends  two  large 
buckets  were  attached,  in  which  to  raise  the  water.  As  the  drum  turned 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  one  bucket  would  be  rsised  and  the  other 
lowered,  like  two  buckets  suspended  over  a  pulley  in  a  well.    The  ili^jpi 
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of  the  air  cvlindere  was  therefore  to  impart  an  alternate  movement  to  the 
axle  and  cirura,  and  consequently  to  the  buckets^  by  the  detcent  of  the 
pistons.  (The  power  that  forced  mese  down  was  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  manner  of  exciting  it  will  presently  be  noticed.)  Hence 
•s  one  piston  descended » the  rope  second  to  it  necessarily  drew^  round 
ibe  axle,  and  raised  the  other;  and  when  this  one  in  its  turn  was  forced 
down,  the  movement  was  reversed  and  the  first  one  raised. 

A  communication  was  made  between  the  under  side  of  the  two  cylinders 
liy.a  pipe,  and  to  this  another  long  one  was  attached  at  right  angles.  This 
list  pipe  was  to  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  to  the  place  where  an 
under  or  overshot  wheel  could  be  applied  to  work  two  air-pumps.  These 
were  to  be  furnished  with  valves  ana  suckers  like  common  sucking  pumps, 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  each  the  exhausting  pipe  was  to  be  connected  by 
%  branch.  These  pumps  would  therefore  draw  the  air  out  of  the  cylinders 
at  the  mine,  and  consequently  cause  the  pistons  in  them  to  descend.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  some  device  for  alternately  opening  and  closing 
the  communication  of  each  cylinder  with  the  exhausting  pipe  was  required ; 
bscause  if  a  vacuum  were  made  in  both  cylinders  at  the  same  time,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  both  pistons  would  be  the  same,  and  neither 
<kf  them  would  move.  To  avoid  this,  Papin  introduced  at  the  intersection 
of  the  exhausting  pipe  with  the  one  that  connected  the  cylinders,  a  four- 
ivay  cock — three  of  its  passages  being  joined  to  the  three  branches  formed 
bj  the  intersection  of  the  pipes,  while  the  fourth  one  opened  to  the  air. 
•^IPiis,  supposing  the  pumps  to  be  constantly  at  work,  and  the  plug  of  the- 
ebck  so  turned  that  the  air  in  one  cylinder  at  the  mine  might  be  drawiv 
onty  the  atmosphere  would  then  push  down  the  piston,  provided  the  ex- 
tamal  air  had  access  to  the  under  side  of  the  other  piston.  This  was  that 
which  the  fourth  passage  of  the  cock  was  desifi;ned«  to  accomplish ;  for- 
whenover  one  cylinder  was  in  communication  with  the  exhausting  pip^  the 
other  was  in  communication  with  this  passage,  and  hence  by  turning  the- 
oock  a  constant  reciprocating  motion  was  imparted  to  the  axle,  drum  and< 
bockets. 

A  project  something  like  this,  Papin  thought,  might  be  applied  to  woric. 
the  pumps  of  the  great  machine  at  Marli,  (see  page  2%)— the  power  of 
the  water-wheels  on  the  Seine  heinz  transmitted  by  air  instead  of  chains^ 
ftc.     The  device  is  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  but  he  was  doomed  to> 
expetience  further  disappointment ;  for,  on  tnaJ,  the  air  was  so  slowly 
^biiiwn  from  the  cylinders,  and  the  difficulties  of  makinff  the  pistons  woik. 
-tight  were  so  great,  that  no  practical ,ben^t  could  oe  derived  by  its* 
>ption.     He  enlarged  his  pumpfi.and  diminished  the  bore  of  the  pipes- 
order  to  accelerate  the  movement  of  the  pistons,  but  without  success.. 
Had  he  placed  a  close  vessel,  several  times  larger  than  his  ^linders^  m* 
communication  with  the  farther  end  of  the  exhausting  pipe,  and  in  which- 
a  constant  vacuum  was  maintained,  then,  on  turning  tne  oocky  the  air  in* 
the  cylinder  would  have  rushed  into  this  vessel,  ancl  the  piston  would  im- 
mediately begin  to  descend.     This  mode  of  transmitting  power  is  capable 
of  some  useful  applications.    See  an  account  of  a  proposed  pneumatic- 
rail- way  in  the  current  journals  of  the  day. 

Although  these  attempts  to  nSse  wator  and  transmit  power  by  means. 
of  air  were  unsuccessful,  they  are  interesting  for  the  ingenuity  displayed,, 
and  also  because  their  failure  led  Pi^nn  to  the  employment  of  other  agents.. 
Having  been  invited  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  accept  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  in  the  university  qf  Bfarpurg,  in  Grermany,  hjp  Jofk- 
England  in  1687;  but  shortly.  befoEe. his  depaitore,  he  ojdiihitM  taAa.- 
Royal  Society  some  ozporimeots  oil  the  appHcatian  of  gunpowder  to  pui- 
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ditoe  a  vacmini.  "Hm  i^pantat  coiuuted^of  a  small  qffinder,  in  wUcb  i 
piston  like  that  of  a  common  pnmp-sucsluir  (vis.  witk  an  apcntnre  eorered 
by  a  valve)  Mras  fitted  to  move.  The  bottom  of  the  cyKnder  was  ckwed, 
and  when  the  pbton  was  near  the  top  he  exploded  a  sdull  charge  of 
powder  below  it*  with  the  hope  that  the  sudden  blast  of  flame  wonld<expel 
all  the  air  through  the  valve,  which  instantly  domng  would  preveht  in 
return.  A  vacuum  beinp^  thus  formed,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphen 
would  be  excited  and  might  be  used  as  a  source  of  power.  He  oooU 
not  however  succeed  in  driving  out  ;all  the  air  by  the  ejcptosbo,  sad 
the  pressore  on  the  piston,  (ascertained  by  attaching  w^gbcs  to  ^  rape 
passed  over  a  pulley  and  connected  to  the  piston  rod)  instead  of  heisg 
13  or  14  pounds  on  the  sqaare  inch,  seldom  exceeded  six  or  seven.  He 
published  an  account  of  these  experiments  the  following  year  in  the  JOt 
jErautttorvM,a  journal  published  at  Leipsic,and  which  was  toCkvrmany  whit 
the  Journal  des  Savaiis  was  to  France  and  the  Philosophical  TtansacbaBi 

'*  to  England.     It  was  commenced  in  1682»  and  both  the  latter  in  166&' 

In  1690,  Papin,  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  vacuum  with  gunpowder, 

4f  turned  bjs  attention  to  steam.     In  one  of  his  first  essays  he  ratied  ilie 

piston  by  its  expansive  force ;  and  then  allowing  it  time  to  eool  and  retttn 
to  its  former  bulk  as  a  liquid,  the  pressure  of  the  sir  fiirced  the  piston  hsek. 
His  cylinder  was  2^  inches  diameter,  and  closed  at  the  bottom.  A  smH 
•quanuty  of  water  was  introduced  through  a  hole  in  the  piftoo^  wUA  «•• 
pushed  down  to  exclude  the  air  below  it,  and  the  hole  Uieir  iSifl|Md  hrs 
plug.  A  brasier  of  burning  coals  was  now  applied  to  de  bdlMl  rftts 
cylinder,  and  the  piston  consequently  raised  by  the  aocmnnladhg  vspsr. 
When  the  piston  reached  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  was  rtHumi 
•there  by  a  latch  slipped  into  a  notch  in  the  piston  rod :  the  fire  was  as* 
^removed,  and  the  steam  quickly  condensed  by  the  lower  temperatdre  of 
•the  surrounding  air :  the  latch  was  removed,  and  the  atmosphere  piewei 
ahe  piston  down  and  raised  a  load  of  60  pounds,  which  was  attached  bji 
irope  and  pulley  to  the  piston  rod,  being  an  effective  force  of  12j  pouMS 
upon  every  square  inch  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston.^  A  deviccof 
•this  kind  Papin  thought  was  applicable  to  draw  water  from  mines,  and  to 
>row  boats  against  wind  and  tide. 

it  docs  not  appear  that  Papin  made  any  essendal  improvement  on  tbe 
•apparatus  during  the  four  following  years ;   for  when  he  published  his 
**  Rccueil  des  diverse  Pieces  touchant  quelques  Nouvelles  Machines,  ec 
autres  Sujets  Philosophiques,  par  M.  D.  Papin,  Dr. en  M^d.  ACasel,  l69S,jA 
he  still  contemplated  generating  the  steam  in  the  cylinders ;  and  at  c^^oH 
-stroke  these  were  either  moved  from  the  fire,  or  the  fire  from  them.    ItW^ 
'astonishing  that  the  idea  of.  a  fixed  and  separate  boiler  did  not  occur  to  him. 
His  plan  was  never  tried  except  as  an  experiment ;  and  he  subsequently 
^abandoned  the  use  of  cylinders  and  pistons,  and  applied  steam  to  m» 
•water  on  the  plan  of  Worcester's  OSth  proposition.     This  was  unfortunate 
♦for  his  fame ;  for  in  his  experiments  with  the  piston  and  cylinder  he  was 
^in  possession  of  every  principle  of  the  low-pressure  steam-engine,  and  had 
;he  followed  up  the  cfevice  he  would  have  borne  off  the  palm  from  all  his 
contemporaries.     Even  the  high-pressure  engine,  and  all  the  glory  of  its 
•development,  was  then  within  his  reach ;  but  he  was  no  practical  me- 
chanic, and  his  thoughts  became  diverted  into  other  channels.    One  of  the 


■  It  18  imponible  to  contemplate  the  various  attempts  of  Papin  to  moTe  a  piston  br 
'atmospheric  pressure,  without  noticing  the  analogy  between  hii  contrivances  and  ihtiw 
'Gaemcke,  and  without  thinking  that  the  apparatuf  of  this  philoMiiher  wm  nwioif 
ito  hii  mind.  *     — r--  j- 
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most  pleasing  and  honorable  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of 
Papin's  labors,  is  the  candid  admission  of  several  English  writers*  of  his 
great  merits,  and  their  generously  expressing  regret  that  his  attention 
should  have  been  diverted  when  he  was  so  near  realizing  the  most  splen- 
did reward.  His  name  is  however  inseparably  connected  with  the  steam- 
engine,  and  as  long  as  the  safety-valve  shall  be  used  the  world  will  be  his 
debtor. 

It  should  not  however  be  supposed  that  safety-valves  were  wholly  un-  ■ 
known  l>efore  Papin's  time ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  frequently  used, 
although  this  fact  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  writer  on  the  steam- 
engine.  The  liability  of  stills  and  retorts  to  be  rent  asunder  led  old  che- 
mists to  apply  plugs  to  openings  in  those  vessels,  tliat  the  vapor  might 
raise  or  drive  them  out  and  escape  ere  its  tension  exceeded  the  strength 
of  the  vessels  :  such  were  the  plugs  in  ancient  steam  deities,  see  page  399. 
In  some  old  works  on  distilling,  conical  plugs  or  valves  are  shown  as  fitted 
into  cavities  on  the  tops  of  boilers,  and  in  pome  cases  they  were  loaded. 
In  the  "  Maison  Rmtiqve  do  Maistres  Charles  Estienne  et  Jean  Liebault, 
Docteurs  en  Medecine,"  Paris,  1574,  folio  196,  197,  are  figures  of  two 
dose  boilers  in  which  the  distilling  vessels  were  heated  :  one  formed  a 
water,  the  other  a  vapor  bath.  On  the  top  of  each  is  a  conical  valve  open- 
ing upwards.  These  served  both  to  let  out  the  superfluous  steam  and  to 
introduce  water.  Glauber,  who  contributed  several  valuable  additions  to 
.  the  mechanical  department  of  chemistry,  has  figured  and  described,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Philosophical  Furnaces,  the  modes  by  which  he  prevented 
glass  retorts  or  stills  from  being  burst  by  the  vapor.  A  long  stopple  or 
conical  valve  was  fitted  to  the  neck  of  each,  being  ground  &ir-tight  to  its 
•eat,  and  loaded  with  a  "  cap  of  lead,"  so  that  when  the  steam  became  too 
**  high  "  it  slightly  raised  the  valve  and  a  portion  escaped  ;  the  valve  then 
closed  again  of  itself,  *'  being  pressed  down  with*  the  leaden  cap  and  so 
stopt  close."  (English  Translation,  Lond.  1651,  p.  306.)  The  valve  on 
Newcomen's  first  engine  was  of  this  description.  In  the  same  work  Glau- 
\feT  describes  the  most  philosophical  of  all  safety-valves,  viz.  a  column  of 
mercury  enclosed  in  a  bent  tube  which  communicates  with  the  boiler  or 
atill,  somewhat  like  the  modem  mercurial  gauge.  He  also  describes  that 
beautiful  modification  of  it  known  among  chemists  as  the  water  lute,  or 
quicksilver  lute :  that  is,  around  the  mouth  or  neck  of  a  vessel  a  deep 
cavity  is  formed  and  partly  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  top  and  closed  at  bottom,  forms  the 
.cover:  it  is  inverted,  the  open  end  being  placed  in  the  cavity  and  dipping 

far  into  the  liquid  as  the  internal  pressure  may  require.  In  "  The  Art 
of  Distillation,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  choisest  Spagyrical  Experiments,"  &c. 
by  John  French,  Doctor  of  Physic,  Lond.  1651,  the  author  describes  the 
same  devices  for  preventing  the  explosion  of  vessels  as  those  mentioned 
by  Glauber.  Speaking  of  the  action  of  such  safety-valves  he  observes, 
(page  7)  "  upon  the  top  of  a  stopple  [valve]  there  may  be  fastened  some 
lead,  that  if  the  spirit  be  too  strong,  it  will  only  heave  up  the  stopple  and 
let  it  fall  down  again."  Papin's  claim  therefore  is  not  to  the  valve  itself, 
but  to  its  improvement,  or  rather  to  the  mode  of  applying  it  by  means  of 
a  lever  and  moveable  weight ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  the  valve  from 
being  blown  entirely  out  of  its  place,  but  regulating  the  pressure  at  will, 
and  rendering  the  device  of  universal  application. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  afler  Savery  nad  introduced  his  steam  machine 
that  Papin  proposed  the  following  one,  which  he  announced  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Nouvelle  mani^re  pour  lever  Teau  par  la  force  du  fen,  mise  en 
lumi^re,  par  M  D.  Papiii»  Docteur  en  Bled.  Prof,  en  Mathtfm.  a  Cue!, 
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1707."     Il  i«  Inserted  here  out  of  chronologicnl  ord«r,  tn  kMip  iki*  oaOx 
of  faiB  labors  unbtolcen. 
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A  copper  boiler,  A,  is  sei  in  brick  work  and  tumi*hed  wiih  a  nfpty- 
valve,  B,  whose  lever  is  loaded  with  the  weight  C.     The  aeam  pipe  nT.i 
cock  D  coDnect  the  boiler  with  the  receiving  cylinder  F.     A  I 
or  piston  is  made  to  move  easily  in  F,  to  prevent  the  sleam   1 
in  contact  with  the  water.     A  cavity  is  made  in  thii  float  for  il 
of  an  iron  healer,  Z,  designed  to  keep  up  the  temperature  " 
when  the  latter  is  admitted  into  F.     The  heater  is  admitted   tlu-kiu, 
opening  on  the  top  of  F,  which   is  closed  by  the  valve  G.     X,  i 
through  which  the  water  to  be  raised  Is  introduced,  which  is  k«pl  h 
turning  by  closing  the  cock  or  valve  H.    The  lower  part  of  F  i«  « 
with  the  rising  main  K  by  a  curved  and  tapered  lube.     The  pipe  II 
ruinates  in  a  reservoir  or  air  chamber,  whence  the  water  is  6\aeh»ra 
the  pipe  0  upon  an  overshol  wheel,  or  conveyed  to  the  pl»ce  wbero  ■ 
be  required.     If  the  receiver  be  charged  from  below,  n  suction  ntp^' 
perfectly  represented  by  the  pipe  I)  was  continued  to  it  frnm  tne  f 
side  of  the  curved  pipe.     The  steam  flowing  through  Uie  pipe  D  jt 
down  the  piston,  and  iho  water  iieneatb  it  is  forced  un  the  pipe  1' 
valve  at  the  lower  part  of  K  preventing  its  relitrn.)   When  tJiB  pi* 
reached  the  bottom  of  F,  the  cock  D  is  shut  and  the  one  marked  ] 
opened.     H  is  then  opened,  and  the  water  rushes  in  and  i 
piston  as  before,  when  the  operation  is  repealed.      Water   lo 
one  iif  these  machines  to  an  eli^valion  of  70  feet,  whence  il  desceodcdM 
formed  a  jet  d'eau  in  the  court  of  the  Hessian  Academy  of  Arts. 

Belidor  inserted  a  figure  and  description  of  this  machina  in  tJM 
volume  of  his  Architecture  Hydraulique,  p.  32S. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Ezperimenten  eontempormry  with  Papln— SarerT— Thii  enfiMer  poblbhai  hja  inreBtioni— Hit 
proiiect  Ibr  propaliinf  yesMls— Ridlculei  the  Sarveyor  of  the  Nevy  for  oppoaUif  it— Hli  llrtt  ezperimeote 
•■  fltesa  nede  ia  e  teTern— Aecouot  of  them  by  Desafvlten  end  Bwitsar— Smrery'i  iint  enf ine — Its 
•peratioD — Bof ine  with  m  liof le  receirer— ^eyery'i  improved  enf iee  deecribed — Omufe  eocke— Ezcel- 
loat  feeturei  of  hi«  improved  engine— Its  rerioiu  perti  connected  by  coapUof  lerewe— Hed  no  mfe^- 
valve — Rejected  by  minera  on  account  of  the  danfer  from  the  boilers  ezplodinf — Solder  melted  by 
ateana— Opinion*  respecting  the  origin'  of  Sarery^i  engine — It  bean  aa  relation  to  the  piston  engine 
—^Modiiications  of  Savery*s  engine  by  Desaguliera,  Leopold,  Blakajr  and  others — Rirats — ^Engines  by 
Oensanne— De  Moura— De  Rigny — Francois  and  others— Amoaton's  fire  mill-^ewcomen  and  Cawley^ 
Their  engine  superior  to  Sarery  V— Newcomen  acquainted  with  the  proTious  experiments  of  Papin— 
Circumstances  fuvorable  to  the  introduction  of  Newcomea's  engine — ^Description  of  it — Condensation  by 
i^jectioa  discovered  by  chance— Chains  and  Sectors — Savory's  claim  to  a  share  in  Newcomen^i  patent  an 
■i^jttst  oae— Merits  of  Newcomen  and  Cawley. 

Both  philosophers  and  mechanics  were  engaged  in  experiments  on  air 
and  steam  machines  about  the  same  time  as  Fapin.  Of  these,  Savery^ 
Amontons,  Newcomen  and  Cawley  were  the-  most  successful.  The  two 
last  named  have  not  generally  been  considered  so  early  in  the  field ;  but, 
from  an  observation  of  Switzer,  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  As 
weekly  and  monthly  'Journals  of  Arts'  and  '  Mechanics'  Magazines'  had 
not  then  been  introduced,  those  who  were  disposed  to  communicate  their 
discoveries  to  the  public  had  no  appropriate  medium  for  doing  so,  except 
by  a  separate  publication,  and  this  mode  but  an  exceedingly  smsil  number 
of  inventors  ever  adopted :  hence  it  is  that  not  only  the  dates  of  several 
modern  inventions  are  uncertain,  but  numerous  devices  and  valuable 
floating  thoughts  have,  with  their  authors,  been  constantly  passing  into 
utter  oblivion.  The  history  of  steam  as  a  mechanical  agent  dfords  signal 
proofs  of  the  advantages  of  inventors  recording  their  ideas :  thus  the  name 
of  Decaus  had  long  been  forgotten,  when  an  old  tract  of  his  was  disco- 
vered containing  the  device  we  have  figured  at  page  410.  This  he  pro- 
bably considered  the  most  trifling  thing  in  his  book,  yet  on  account  of  it 
a  place  has  been  claimed  for  him  among  the  immortal  authors  of  the  steam- 
engine.  Moreland,  of  whose  speaking  trumpet  an  account  was  inserted 
in  the  six'h  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  his  ideas  of  the 
power  required  to  force  water  to  different  elevations  in  the  ninth,  omitted 
to  publish  tlirough  the  same  or  any  other  medium  a  description  of  his 
steam-engine  ;  and  by  this  neglect  has  lost  a  large  portion  of^ honor  that 
might  have  been  attached  to  his  name.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Graray, 
Ramseye  and  Worcester.  Savery,  however,  knew  better,  for  he  laid  his 
macliine  before  the  Royal  Society  and  got  it  noticed  in  their  Transactions; 
and  when  he  had  subsequently  improved  it,  he  published  a  separate  ac- 
count with  illustrations;  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  sometimes  been 
considered  the  author  as  well  as  deieriber  of  the  first  working  steam- 
enD:inc. 

Of  Savery 's  personal  history,  less  has  transpired  than  of  either  More- 
land's  or  Worcester's.  He  evidently  was  a  man  of  mat  energy,  wko 
raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  talents — a  self-made  man.  Accor^bg 
to  a  tradition  he  cbmoMnced  life  as  a  working  miner,  and  in  process  of  tiine 


I 
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became  an  engineer  and  that  acquired  the  dde  of  Capiam,  ffneMj  to 
a  custom  which  is  said  sttll  to  prevul  among  the  Cornisii  muierm.  He 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  competence,  if  not  wealth,  ptyrioua 'to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  experiihents  on  s^Wiii  and  wo  ahaU  find  that  he  was  as  ^ 
independent  in  his  spirit  as  in  his  purser  Switier,  who  was  intimale^ 
acquainted  with  him,  says  he  was  a  member  of  the  boird  of  coouiiiaimen 
for  the  sick  and  wounded ;  but  this  was  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  Ui 
life,  and  snbsequent  to  the  introduction  of  his  steam  machines. 

The  first  invenuon  of  Savory  that  we  meet  with  is  in  a  pampUeC  pah* 
Ibhed  by  him  in  1696,  on  the  propulsion  of  ships  in  a  calm'.  Hia  p|ai 
consistmi  of  paddle-wheels  to  be  worked  by  the  crew.  In  dietinitedrtioa 
of  Harris's  Lexicon  Technicum,  A.  D.  1704,  there  is  a  deaeripdoii,  and  ia 
the  second,  1710,  a  figure  of  Savory's  "engine  fer  rowui|^  shipa.*^  A 
horizontal  shaft  passes  thnragh  the  vessel  between  decks,  and  to  each  sal 
a  paddle-wheel  is  attached.  On  the  middle  of  the  shaft*  ia  a  pbioB  cr 
trundle  wheel,  and  underneath  a  capstan  upon  which  a  oo|^  wheel  is  fixedL 
whose  teeth  are  made  to  work  between  those  of  the  pimon,  A  nonUr 
of  bars  are  arranged  in  the  capstan,  and  the  crew  wefe  to  apply  tksir 
strength  to  these  as  in  raising  an  anchor.  As  the  oBSce^fcrftbe  adninlt^ 
after  examination  declined  to  adopt  it.  Savory  tells  theaL\if  Ind  twooihsr 
important  inventions,  which  he  would  not  disclose  until  diej  did  hin  jas- 
tice  in  this !  He  even  heM  up  his  opponents  to  lidiaile.  On  the  SBrvevor 
of  the  Navy,  who  reported  against  die  adoption  of  Ua  plan  9Mjmm  nma 
new  nor  useful,  he  was  very  severe.  At  that  time  hrge  yn^  yw  cooi- 
monly  worn,  and  Savory  gave  a  smart  rap  on  that  which  watered  ths 
head  of  his  official  adversary.  **  It  is  [he  observed]  as  oomnMm  fiir  lies 
and  nonsense  to  be  disguised  by  a  jingle  of  words,  as  for  a  blockhead  to  be 
hid  by  abuxidance  of  peruke."  Had  Savery  been  of  a  timid  dispositioi^ 
we  should  probably  never  have  heard  of  mm.  After  endnring  one  or 
two  rebuffs  in  attempting  to  introduce  his  inventions,  he  would  have  re- 
tired and  sunk  unknown  into  the  grave,  like  thousands  of  inventors  before 
him. 

Of  the  few  incidents  preserved  respecting  his  private  life,  there  are  two 
from  which  it  seems  that  he  loved  a  glass  of  good  wine  and  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco ;  and  that,  to  obtain  them,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  vinting  a  tavern. 
Let  not  those  who  eschew  such  things  complain  of  us  for  unnecessarily 
mentioning  them,  for  Savery's  first  experiments  on  steam  were  made  in  a 
bar-room,  with  a  wine  flask  and  a  tobacco  pipe.  At  such  a  place  and  with 
sucli  implements  he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  his  famous  machine.  The  circumstance  has  not  been  commonly  known, 
or  some  scientific  Boniface  would,  long  ere  now,  have  adopted  Savery's 
head  for  a  sign ;  and  artists  would  have  made  him,  in  the  act  of  experi- 
menting, the  subject  of  a  picture.  There  is  a  rich  but  neglected  fielo  for 
historical  painters  in  the  facts  and  incidents  connected  with  the  origin  and 
development  of  useful  mechanism. 

According  to  Desaguliers,  Savery  declared  that  he  found  out  the  power 
of  steam  by  chance,  and  in  the  following  manner:  "  Having  drank  aflssk 
of  Florence  [wine]  at  a  tavern,  and  thrown  the  empty  flask  upon  the  fire, 
he  caird  for  a  bason  of  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  perceiving  that  the 
little  wine  left  in  the  flask  had  filled  up  the  flask  with  steam,  he  took  the 
flask  by  the  neck  and  plunged  the  mouth  of  it  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  bason ;  and  the  water  of  the  bason  was  immediately  driven 
up  into  the  flask  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.**^    This  illustration  of  the  ascent 

•  Exper.  Philoiopl^,  edition  of  174^  ^^^M 
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^  of  water  into  &  vesael  from  which  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  steom,  waa 
of  course  not  new  in  Savery's  lime,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  so 
to  him.  Switzer  gives  a  different  account.  "  The  first  hint  from  which  j 
,^U  is  said  he  took  this  engine  was  from  atobacco  pipe,-which  he  imniers'd 
:  ,  to  wuh  or  cool  it,  as  is  sometimes  done  :  he  discover'd  by  the  rarefaction 
„  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  by  the  heat  or  steam  of  the  water  and  the  gravitation 
or  impulse  of  the  exterior  air,  that  the  water  was  made  to  spring  through 


the  tube  of  the  pipe  in  a  wonderful  s 


er.""     ft  w 


1  old 
practice  of  veteran  smokers,  when  their  (clay)  pipes  became  blackened 
through  use,  and  more  particularly  when  choked  or  furred  up,  to  place 
them  in  a  bright  fire  till  they  became  red  hot,  then  to  remove  and  allow 
them  to  cool.  By  this  operation  they  were  whitened  and  purified  like  the 
incotnbuatible  cloth  of  the  ancients,  which  waa  cleansed  in  the  same  w^. 


p,p„ 


But  fret{uently  when  taken  from  the  6re  the  mouths  of  the 
plunged  slowly  into  water  ;  steam  was  thus  formed,  and  rushing  through 
the  tubes,  was  sometimes  preceded,  of\en  accompanied,  and  sometimes 
followed  by  jets  of  water.  There  are  however  different  causes,  and  far 
from  obvious  ones,  for  the  liquid  issuing  through  tobacco  pipes  under  such 
Circumstances,  so  that  it  is  dinicult  to  perceive  what  inference  Savery  drew 
from  ihe  experiment 

But  whatever  may  have  led  Savery  to  the  subject  of  steam,  he  had  so 
tkr  matured  his  ideal  respecting  its  application  to  raise  water  as  to  erect 
several  engines,  and  to  secure  a 
patent  as  early  as  1698.  In  Juno 
of  the  following  year  he  submitted 
a  working  model  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  made  successful  experi- 
ments with  it  at  the  same  time.  A 
figure  of  this  engine  was  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  that  year,  and 
mayalsobe  found  in  the  first  volunio 
of  Lowthorp'a  Abridgment.  No. 
193  is  a  copy.  It  consisted  of  a 
close  boiler,  B,  set  in  a  brick  furnace 
A,  and  two  receivers  D  D  support- 
ed on  a  stand,  and  made  of  strong 
copper  and  air-tieht  A  suction  pipe 
whose  lower  end  descends  into  a 
well,  or  other  place  whence  water 
is  to  be  raised ,  ( wUch  may  be  about 
24  leet  below  D  D)  and  whose  up- 
per part,  divided  into  two  branches, 
communicates  with  the  Um  of  the 
receivers.  Each  brwui  is  furnished 
with  a  valve  at  £  B,  opening  up 
wards,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
y«.m.  8.T.rT'>Fin«EiifiH.  XD.i(WL  returning  when  once  FMaod.  Thfr 
lower  part  of  the  forcing  pipe  G  has 
also  two  branehes,FF,  which  communicate  with  the6irf((Jwof  ihereceivera^ 
and  these  branches  have  also  valves,  E  E,  like  the  others  opening  upwards.. 
Each  receiver  has  a  communication  with  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  by- 
steam  pipes  and  cocks  C  C 

The  operation  was  as  follows ; — The  boiler  was  two  thirds  filled  with 
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water,  ■  fire  mads  nniler  it  and  the  ateun  ndsmi.  Ono  of  die  codt  wm 
then  opened,  and  the  ateam  povaing  throagb  filled  tlie  rsceirer  bj  dri«iM 
the  air  previously  within  it  into  the  forcing  pipa :  the  cock  wu  ihen  ckM^ 
and  the  Eteam  within  the  receiver  aoon  became  (xmdeneed  l^  the  boUm-A 
in  contact  with  its  exterior  surface,  or  by  pauring'  cold  irater  ^n  ji-' 
hence  a  vacuum  was  produced  within,  and  coDteqnently  tbe  wueriavbh 
the  lower  end  of  the  auction  pipe  wai  immeraea  urea  driTen  np  hf  iW 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  so  aa  to  fill  the  Toid.  Wfaen  thit  iai  i^a- 
place  the  same  coch  was  again  opened,  and  the  Meam  mihinginnrgadW' 
Its  expan«ve  force  the  contents  of  the  receiver  np  the  foreuig  pipe.  & 
this  mamier  water  waa  alternately  raised  into  and  expelled  una  U 
vesaele. 

Aa  a  practical  miner,  and  consequently  coDTenuit  \ritfa  the  Milijectrf 
raising  water  on  a  large  acale,  Savery  was  better  qualified  to  oanjb 
views  into  operation  than  a  mere  philosopher.  His  first  essay  in  empk^w 
■team  was  a  proof  of  thia.'  "  1  have  heard  him  say  myself  [observes Swin^ 
that  the  very  first  time  he  play'd,  it  was  in  a  potter's  hoase  at  Lainbaih, 
where  tho'  it  was  a  small  engine,  yet  it  [the  water]  forc'd  its  way  ibro^ 
l]ieroaf,andstruckup  the  tiles  in  a  manner  that  suipria'dsll  th«>j — ' ' 


rriklM.    Sutsry'i  Siiitla  BniiDt. 

.iloycd  but  one  receiver.  Xo.  194  represeota  la 
engine  of  this  kind,  erected  by  him  at  Kensin^n.  A  descnpiion  gf  it 
was  first  publishedby  Mr.  Bradley  in  hia"  New  Improvements  of  Planting 
and  Qardeniii?."  Ii  ia  also  figured  and  described  by  Switser,  who  eia- 
mined  it  and  thought  it  "  the  plainest  and  best  proportion 'd  of  any  "  he  W 
seen.  Its  effects  were  considered  proportionally  greater  than  those  vfitli 
two  receivers.  C,  a  spherical  boiler  of  the  capacity  of  forw  gallons,  aid 
charged  through  the  tunnel.  B,  the  receiver,  which  held  thirteen  galloot 
A,  the  auction  pipe,  aixteen  feet  long  and  three  inches  bora.  D,  the  fotf 
ing  pipe,  of  the  same  bore  and  forty  two  feet  long.  A  valve  opening 
upwards  was  placed  in  A,  and  another  at  the  lower  part  of  D,  at  H.  E^ 
the  steam  pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter.  G,  a  sliding  valve  or  cock,  furniilwd 
with  a  lever  handle.     F,  a  cock  in  the  forcing  pip^  to  admit  cold  watw 


to  flow  upon  die  receiver.    A  pipe  attached  to  the.tmmel  descended  into 

the  boiler  and  served  the  purpose  of'A  gauge  cock. 

•   The  operation  will  be  understood  from  the  descnption  of  figure  No.  193. 

UBy  turning  the  handle  of  G  steam  is  admitted  into  B,  and  as  soon  as  the 

'Wr  is  expelled  from  the  latter,  G  is  closed  and  F  opened ;  the  affusion  of 

mM  vinker  (see  the  figure)  quickly  condenses  the  contained  vapor,  and 

Jbsnoe  the  receiver  becomes  charged  with  water  by  the  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere  through  the  suction  pipe  A.    F  is  then  shut  and  G  opened, 

when  the  steam  issuing  from  the  boiler  displaces  the  water  from  tne  re« 

tteiver,  and  having  no  other  way  to  escape  the  liquid  is  driven  up  the  pipe 

D  into  the  reservoir  prepared  to  receive  it    As  soon  as  all  the  water  is 

expelled  from  the  receiver,  (which  was  known  by  applying  the  hand  to 

tlie  lower  part,  for  it  would  be  hot)  G  is  shut  and  F  again  opened,  when 

tlie  operation  is  repeated  as  before.   -  >.     . 

■    **  When  this  en^e  begins  to  work  [says  Switzer]  you  may  rai^  four  of 

the  receivers  full  in  one  minute,  which  is  fifty  two  gallons,  (less  the  quan« 

tities  drawn  from  F  for  the  purposes  of  condensation] — and  at  that  rate  in 

an  hour's  time  may  be  flung  up  3120  gallons.     The  prime  cost  of  such 

•n  engine  is  abou^  fifty  pound,  as  I  myself  have  had  it  from  the  ingenious 

author's  own  mouth.     It  must  be  noted  that  this  engine  is  but  a  small  one, 

in  comparison  of  many  others  of  this  kind  that  are  made  for  coal-works ; 

but  this  is  sufficient  for  any  reasonable. family,  and  other  uses  required  for 

it  in  watering  all  middling  gardens." 

Here  is  no  provision  made  to  replenish  the  boiler  with  water  except 
through  the  tunnel :  hence  the  working  of  the  machine  had  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  steam  within  the  boiler  allowed  to  escape,  before  a  fresh  supply 
could  be  admitted.  Under  such  circumstances  the  boilers  were  very 
liable  to  become  injured  by  the  fire  when  the  water  became  low.  They 
were  also  exposed  to  destruction  from  another  cause,  the  force  of  the 
steam;  for  they  had  no  safe^-valves  to  regulate  it,  and  hence  the  neceau^ 
of  the  following  mstractions :  "  When  you  have  rais'd  water  enough,  and 
you  design  to  toave  off  woilung  the  engine,  take  away  all  the  fire  from 
under  the  boil^  and  open  the  cock  [connected  to  the  tunnel]  to  let  out 
'the  steam,- whi^  would  otheniriae,  was  it  to  remain  confin'd,  perhaps 
burst  the  eiunmJ*  " 

Savery,  tram  his  profession,  was  aware  of  the  want  of  an*lninroved 
mode  of'^  draining  nunes.  The  influence  of  the  useful  arts  in  emicmnff  a 
pation  was  then  bemnning  to  be  understood.  A  stimulus  was  imparted  to 
manufactures,  and  me  demand  for  coal  and  the  ores  of  Englana  rapidly 
increased.  As  a  necessary  consequence  the  depth  of  the  mines  increased 
also ;  and  hence  proprietors  became  anxious  to  possess  some  device  for 
clearing  them  of  water,  and  by  which  the  old,  inefficient  and  excessively 
expensive  horse-gins  and  buckets  might  be  dispensed  with*  The  cost  of 
drainage  was  so  great  in  some  mines,  that  their  produce  fctrdly  equalled 
the  cost  of  working  them :  in  one  mine  five  hundred  horses  were  Cjooitantly 
employed.  Numerous  novel  projects  had  been  tried  and  abigadifoed: 
what  they  were  we  are  not  informed,  but  as  Ramseye  and  WorcMtar  and 
probably  others  had  proposed  Jire  fnachmet  for  the  purpose,  steam  had 
prabably  been  tried  in  some  way  of  oAer  and  had  &iled.  Having  greatly 
unproved  his  machine,  Savery  pubUdied  an  account  of  it,  illustrs^  wim 
engravings,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  TkeJUliner^i  Friend;  or  a  Description 
of  an  Engine  for  Raising  Water  by  Firft,  with  an  Answer  to  the  O^a^ont 
against  it.  London,  printed  fer  8.  Crouch,  1702.  In  his  address  ne.jlM|§s 
proprietors  not  to  let  the  &ikire  of  other  plans  prejudice  them  agMi 
triaiofhis.  *' Its  poWtrjIiaiabaarTaa]  tain  a  ioMimer  infinite  tad     ^ 
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v^  vtQ  d/M  fOQ  TitE*  .^00  or  ■  1000  feet  high,  were  any  pic  la  iJMh 
.....  I  <iu«  iiD(j«r-.^kp  tkoi  ibis  earioe  (hBll  raise  von  u  mudi  w«ttr 
br  ei^a-penCK.  a'  Biii  cnst  -.cm  a  abilbne  la  raise  the  like  with  >!Lur  n'J 
gapaea."     The  ongiaai  ogvre*  tn  lite   Miner*!   Friend    weri 
Bmtib'«  LexJcoB  TeefancBB.  ID  1704,  ami  copied   iiiio  S\i-i< 
MBlici  m  1729,Ba>i  bjr  PrMgrlicn  n  ln«  BxperimenUl  Philr>- 
(wkieh  woiki  arc  belon  oa)  and  safa«R>jueiitlv  into  almost   i  .  <  :  . 
^  the  itcaa»-eMgiae.     Xo.  19S  u  a  redaced  copy  :   the  figure  ol  Av  tt. 


n  of  this  elegSDt  appuatu9  is  not  neceSMty,  met 

ileraiood  fromtiie  explanation  of  the  iwo  precedii* 

machines.     It  is  substantially  the  same  aa  No.  193,  except   thai  thit  m 

i  r«v  bo.lera,  which  are  heated  by  separate  furnaces,  G  H.      The  »iUi 

(t  was  dewgned  merely  to  supply  the  other  with  hot  *»to, 

„..  ._^ld.erefore  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  in   reali.bg  Hh 

working  of  the  e«enua]  parts.      The  upper  end  of  the  auction  pine  ,t»r 

•t  the  mouth  of  die  p«  consists  of  two  Unehes.  which  are  conne*,^  i, 

■v  branches  on  the  lower  part  of  the   forcing  pipe  N.      The  .«cum 

l»i«  at  B  A.  and  the  forcing  ones  at  E  F.  aU  opening  «p«nk 
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ween  these  valves  two  sbort  carved  tubes  connect  the  bottoms  of  the 
receivers  I  M  with  the  branches,  as  represented,  and  two  other  bent  tubes, 
P  Q,  unite  the  top  of  the  receivers  with  the  boiler  H.  On  the  top  of  this 
boiler,  and  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  a  stout  round  plate,  having  two  openings 
faf  the  same  size  as  the  bore  of  the  tubes  last  mentioned.  In  these  open- 
■igB  the  two  steam  tubes  P  Q  terminate.  Between  the  openings,  and 
ttd  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  is  a  moveable  disk,  which  by  a  short  arm 
M  connected  to  an  axle  and  moved  by  the  long  lever  shown  on  the  top  of 
Vko  boiler ;  so  that  by  moving  this  lever  the  disk  can  be  made  te  close 
cither  opening,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  steam  from  the  receivers,  and 
Uswering  every  purpose  of  a  three-way  cock.  It  is  made  somewhat  on 
the  plan  of  the  one  in  No.  189,  page  421.  The  face  of  the  disk  is  grouifd 
•mooth,  so  as  to  fit  close  to  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  against  which  it  is 
pressed  by  the  steam.  The  perpendicular  axle  by  which  the  disk  is  turned 
passes  through  the  plate,  and  the  opening  is  made  tight  by  a  stuffing  box. 
(The  plate  and  moveable  disk  are  represented  in  the  small  figure  at  the  top, 
one  of  the  openings  being  covered  by  the  disk  and  the  other  exposed.) 
^  small  cistern,  U,  is  placed  over  the  receivers,  and  kept  supplied  with 
cold  water  from  the  forcing  pipe  by  means  of  a  ball  cock,  viz.  a  cock 
that  is  opened  and  shut  by  a  ball  floa,ting  in  the  cistern.  From  the  bottom 
of  this  cistern  a  short  pipe,  T,  proceeds;  and  to  it  is  connected,  by  a  swivel 
joint  or  stuffing  box,  another '  one  at  ri^ht  angles.  This  pipe  furnishes 
w&ter  to  condense  the  steam  in  the  receivers,  over  both  of  which  it  can  be 
moved  by  the  rod  attached  to  the  plug  of  the  cock  as  shown  in  the  fignre. 
The  upper  cistern  denotes  the  place  where  the  water  raised  by  the  engine 
18  to  be  discharged. 

A  communication  is  made  between  the  boilers  by  a  siphon  or  bent  tube, 
R,  whose  legs  extend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boilers.  In  the  leg 
within  the  small  boiler  is  a  valve  opening  upwards,  which  permits  the 
water  of  G  to  pass  into  H,  but  prevents  any  returning  from  the  latter. 
When  the  attendant  wishes  to  inject  into  H  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  he 
increases  the  little  fire  k^pt  up  under  the  boiler  G,  (which  is  always  kept 
supplied  with  water  by  the  pipe  S,)  and  as  soon  as  the  liouid  boils  and 
the  force  of  the  steam  exceeds  that  in  H,  the  contents  of  G,  both  steam 
and  hot  water,  are  forced  through  the  valve ;  and  thus  H  is  kept  supplied 
w^ithout  the  action  of  the  machine  being  stopped.  The  cock  on  the  pipe 
S  is  then  opened,  the  small  boiler  again  charged,  and  the  water  becomes 
gradually  heated ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  in  the  other  boiler,  a 
•mall  addition  to  the  fuel  quickly  raises  its  temperature,  and  it  is  again 
forced  in  as  before. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  boilers  was  ascertained  by  gauge  cocks. 
These  were  inserted  at  the  top,  (see  figxire)  and  pipes  soldered  to  them 
descended  to  different  depths.  The  principal  boiler  had  two  of  these,  the 
other  but  one. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  engine  and  the  adaptation  of  its  various 
parts  to  each  other  are  admirable,  and  could  hardly  be  improved.  The 
obviously  good  workmanship — the  improved  form  of  the  receivers— and 
the  connection  of  these  with  the  boilers  and  pipes,  and  the  latter  with  each 
other,  bj/  coupling  screws,  thus  securing  easy  access  to  the  valves — are 
highly  creditable  to  Savery  and  the  workmen  he  employed.  Every  part 
was  made  of  the  best  materials.  The  cocks,  coupling  screws,  re^lator, 
valves,  and  all  the  pipes  immediately  connected  with  them,  were  of  brass; 
while  the  boilers,  receivers  and  suction  pipes  were  of  "  the  best  hammered 
copper,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  sustain  the  force  of  the  workine  eD|;iiie  t 
in  short,  [continues  the  inventor]  the  engine  is  so  naturany  adipCed  to 
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peiform  wimtis  required,  diat  erm^iw  of  the  BMM 

capacity  may  work  it  for  tome  yedS^dioiiC  iniv^f  if  noc  kind  or  i 


ployM  by  some  base penon  on  purpoae  to  4o«tnj  it;" — tfaaft  i%  Vj  Bi^ 
tention  or  design  to  permit  steam  to  aeoemnlate  within  tiM  boBetsuilhqjtt 
were  burst.   Some  doTioe  to  pi^Tont  this  wm  wandng,  to.  »  Hdanr^^ 
or  something  analogous  to  it;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  he  B«ver  «Mk 
of  such  a  thing,  but  permittad'  his-  machine  for  lack  of  it  to  6B  iMi  m^ 


repute. 

The  miners  eouU  not  fce  induced  to  adopt  it,  in  eosiaeqncaca  sf  i$ 
danger  of  explonon.    "  Sairery  [says  Desaf[uiiers]  made  a  gieat  mam 
experiments  to  bring  this  macmne  to  perfecuon,  and  did  erect  suiswt 
which  raised  water  very  well  for  gentlemen's  seatSp  but  eoald  not  sesBSsi 
for  qpines,  or  supplying  towns  where  the  water  was  lo  be  rained  aery  %i 
and  in  great  quantities ;  for  then  the  steam  required  being'  boiled  «p  is 
such  a  strength,  as  to  be  ready  to  tear  all  the  veasela  to  pieeca.  ------ 

I  have  known  Captain  Savory  at  York's  Buildings  make  staem  8  or  Id 
times  stronger  than  common  air;  and  then  its  hMt  was  ao  great,  ikstil 
would  melt  common  solder,  and  its  strenoth  so  gieat  as.  to  blew  spsf 
several  of  the  joinu  of  lus  machine;  so  uat  he  was  ftroed  to  beat  As 
pains  and  charge  to  have  all  his  joints  soldered  with  ^dtor  er  InadaoUsa* 
Bx.  Philos.  ii,  467. 

There  has  been  much  dUsousnon  respecting  the  origm  ef  due  kmtm 
engine ;  some  writers  contending  that  it  was  wboUy  SaveiVa  ewe^olhes 
Ahat  he  derived  it  from  one  of  Woreester's,  or  from  das  CeidaBy  of  k^ 
ifemions.  DeskL^iers  asserts  that  Savery,  to  conceal  ita  origii^  **km^ 
up  all  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  books  Uiat  he  could  purohaaeie  "Bttth 
'noster  Row,  and  elsewhere,  and  bum'd  'em  in  the  preaenee  of  the  esnds- 
man  his  friend,  who  told  me  this."  But  as  Savery  domed  faeinjg  iMcbMl 
to  any  one  for  it,  and  as  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  menhanieal  gsm 
it  is  probable  that  the  doctor  was  imposed  upon  by  his  informant.  It  ii 
not  likely  that  Savery  would  have  committea  such  an  act  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness,  when  there  was  not  only  no  necessity  for  one,  but  eveiy 
possible  inducement  for  secrecy.  Many  years  before  the  publication  a 
this  charge  by  Desaguliers  (in  1744)  the  opinion  was  prevalent  that  tbe 
machine  was  not  oririnal  with  Savery,  In  1729  Switzer  remarks,  "olheif 
say  that  the  learned  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  Century  of  InventioDi. 
which  book  I  have  not  seen,  gave  the  first  hint  for  this  raising  of  water." 
(Hydr.  325.)  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Math.  Dictionary,  asserts,  though  on  wlut 
authority  we  know  not,  that  Savery  knew  more  of  Moreland's  experimenti 
than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge ;  and  Desaguliers  maintains  that  lie 
invented  the  story  of  the  experiment  with  the  wme  flask  "  to  make  peopk 
believe  that  he  had  not  got  the  idea  from  Worcester's  Centmy  of 
Inventions." 

In  reply  to  the  above  it  may  be  remarked,  that  independently  of  thoie 
coincidences  of  thought  that  always  have  and  will  happen  to  inventori) 
there  are  circumstances  which  strongly  corroborate  Savery's  own  account 
In  the  first  place,  the  experiment  with  the  wine  flask  was  one  very  likely 
to  occur  in  the  manner  he  has  mentioned,  and  to  a  mind  like  his  woold 
naturally  lead  to  a  practical  application  of  it  His  thoughu,  we  are  toU, 
"  were  always  employed  in  hydrostatics  or  hydraulics,  or  in  the  improve- 
ment of  water- works."  Then  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  much  of 
a  reader :  had  he  been  conversant  with  books,  he  would  not  have  proposed 
the  propulsion  of  vessels  with  paddle-wheels  as  new.  These  occuned  ts 
him  as  they  have  done  to  thousands  in  every  age  when  devising  mcsiOr 
increase  the  speed  of  boats ;  and  so  it  may  have  been  with  his  staaa  Jw 


(iUne :  a  device  like  it  would  Datias|]|I^  be  the  result  of  tlie  experiment 
iWith  the  wine  ilask,  and  even  without  it,  when  his  thoughts  were  once 
^irected  to  raising  water  by  steam.  Moreover,  Saverv  was  ignorant  of 
pie  safety-valve,  the  very -thing  wanted  to  remove  the  most  formidable 
i|tlgectipn  to  his  machine ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  shown,  he  might  have 
llll^d  It  in  some  popular  works  on  chemistry  and  distillation, — besides 
i^frbich,  Papin's  improved  application  of  it  had  been  published  several 
j^rs.  (The  single  machine  figured  No,  194  was  erected  by  Savery 
Smself  as  late  as  1711  or  '12,  and  it  had  no  safety-valve.) 
"*;  But  whether  he  derived  the  hint  from  Worcester  or  not,  he  is  entitled 
jiD.all  the  honor  he  has  received.  He  was  the  first  effectually  to  introduce 
she  device,  and  the  first  to  publish  a  description  of  it  in  detail.  He  con- 
oealed  nothing,  but,  like  a  sensible  and  practical  man,  explained'the  ¥diole, 
and  left  it  to  its  own  merits.  No  <Hie's  claims  to  a  place  in  the  history  of 
tbe  steam-engine  were  better,  earned,  whether  he  be  considered  the  rdin- 
▼•ntor,  or  improver  only  oi  Worcester's  68th  proposition. .  There  are 
fffveral  points  of  resemblance  in  the  characters  of  Savery  and  Oliver  Evans. 
By  their  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  xkey  forced  their  inventions 
^|Dto  public  notice  in  spite  of  pubhc  apathy,  and  so  worked  their  way  into 
the  temple  of  honorable  fame.  Both  published  curious  pamphlets,  that 
will  preserve  their  names  and  inventions  from  oblivion. 

But  Savory's  steam-<engine  does  not  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
modern  one,  nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  invention  of  tlia 
jitter,  except  so  far  as  making  his  contemporaries  mcnre  familiar  witl|\|lM 
jVMchanical  properties  of  aqueous  vapor.  'Tis  true  he  employed  this  fluid 
in  close  vessels,  and  so  far  he  succeeded ;  but  his  ideas  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  confined  to  its  application  to  raise  water,  and  in  the  most  direct 
■imnner — Whence  he  never  thought  o£ pistons.  Had  he  turned  his  attention  to 
fanpart  motion  to  one  of  these,  he  would  have  left  little  for  his  successors 
ID  do ;  but  as  it  was,  he  did  not  lead  engineers  any  nearer  to  the'  piston 
engine.  He  proposed  to  propel  machinery  by  discharging  the  water  he 
nised  upon  an  overshot  wheel ;  hence  his  patent  was  **  for  raisins;  water, 
and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill  work."  But  this  was  obvioualy 
rtti  afterthought,  an  accidental  result,  rather  than  one  originally  deaiffnea 
or  looked  for.  A  piston  and  i^linder  only  could  have  given  hit  macnine 
a  permanent  place  in  the  arts,  either  as  a  hydraulic -or  a  modra  one.  H9 
accomplished  almost  all  that  could  be  realized  without  them.     The  most 

Slendid  talents  of  the  present  times  could  have  done  little  more.     Papin 
andoned  the  piston  and  cylinder,  and  in  doing  so  quenched  a  halo  ol^ 
'}i^9^  ^^  would  have  shone  round  his  name  for  ever ;  and  Savery,  for 
want  of  them,  notwithstanding  his  ingenuity,  perseverance  and  partial 
aaccess,  lived  to  see  his  device  in  a  great  maasnre  laid  aside.    Savery 
died  about  the  year  1716. 

As  Savory's  engine  became  known,  several  additions  to  and  modifica- 
tions of  it  were  proposed.    A  few  of  these  may  be  noticed  ^— 

Drs.  Desagulicrs  and  jQ-ravesande,  from  some  experiments,  concluded 
that  single  engines  were  more  economical  than  double  ones— a  stnele 
receiver  being  *'  emptied  three  times  whilst  two  succeeding  ones  [of  a 
double  engine]  could  be  emptied  but  once  a  piecsk"  Of  single  engines 
Desafuliers  erected  seven  between  the  years  1717'liid  1744.  "  The  first 
was  for  {he  late  Czar,  Peter  I,  for  his  pxden  at  Petersburgh,  where  it 
was  set  up.  The  boUer  of  diis  engine  was  spherical,  (as  they  must  all  be 
in  this  way,  when  the  steam  is  mudi  stronger  than  airVand  held  between 
gaitand  SIX  hogsheadKj  and  the  receiver  hlild  one  hogshead*  aod  waa 
flM  and  empDed  firar  tmes  in  a  miimta.    The  water  waa  drawBi^  hj 
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■    -'■r  tiii  vuer  !rom  the   torcing  pipe  to  oa. 

:  "    -rr^nes  were   much  the  same.    Stvcn 

'i.t^rs   fnjm    bein^   exploded ;  bat  ik 

..     -.  :-»»- -".ii-.-e  in  lortner  dmes,  uiTiiioretkB 

^.-   -rLri  vj"    say 4  Desat^lxers]  a  man  who  w 

l:  :.*«^    :'  r.e  •?n?*ne,  and  withoat  anv  Instmciioii, 

:  UL- -.:j  rins'  *be  weight  at  the  farther  end  of 

..w-r  ii'.iro  -sream  to  ntiake  his  work  iheqnider, 

:.  :m.»er'i  .nn  iDon  the  end  of  the  steel-\-iro: 

-:.-■-.    -i...   .  p  irrer  sometime  the  steam,  not  being  ibte 

•  >    -       s        -i,.e    ;.i   -iie   sieel-vard   loaded  with  all  this  on. 

•    -,.    i-  •  ,   •.    '«.'  '    "•   w»*/#--  v::i  1  zr^ax  expiosioa,    and   kill'd  the  poor 

.  .ti»  *^r.'-*  :•'  lt?fiT:nMi.  A.  D.  1T20,  the  receivers  wereplaeed 
-p-  r  \-  \f  viir*-  -.-.i-y  v*r«»  "o  nise  •  hence  the  principle  of  comlenttdoB 
TTtj  -  r  --:  ::--; — f\  -  la  jnon  is  "iie  ite^m  expelled  the  conteoti  of  •it- 
'te:  ••»*  fc  •  .m;n  .  '.n'-ir-i.r*  v\a  ineneii  bef*-een  the  apper  part  of  thebnei 
viti  .1:'  i-.Ti  *  jne-*.  3i:  la  "i"  i-.i.'v  "iie  itcam  to  escape  and  afreshsappij 
r.r'  t-i.-r»-  -.-.  ■»-:r:»r  :e  r.v  EL*  pr:iiacwi  a  rotary  moTemeat  by  discharipog 
'.It*   viiri^r  :■.!•.--  ^^rt  ■iHi:^.-»fj  :r  i  water-wheel. 

'•**'.ir--  *-^»a.-:i   ."•  l:  "niT.-M    .-.r.-    i  receiver,  a  Dortion  is  immediatelv  cm- 
-i-*-***.:  i;  •.-.•t   •■.  T-  --iT.  ZM—iTiT*  :t"  nhe  vessel  mJ  the  cold  water  wiihis; 
%r.  M.ir  iTi-.'.  ".  .  \  T.-TT.  -.r  m..:  •.-.-ir.im  ot  hot  water  is   thus    fonneJ  on  the 
^  .  ••"'4..^.  '■Ji.i  -":•*  fi-1  :"  *^»»  :■:'  v.e  7^o«3r  be  exerted  in  expeiiing"  the  contemi. 
T.-..<  vTMC-  '';r  *ri»a."n  j  Ti:r  ii:  •.-■*?**  so  ^jreat  is  mi^ht  he  imagined,  because 
the  wver  -w.rji  Trr-.ii-.  ::   :;:rnei   :s   contact  sti.I    remains   on   the  siu^Ke, 
havin?  r/rtcnme  .:r^:*-  "^ » ^  ue  =xLsa  below  bv  the  accession  o^  heat,  uni 
c«>rMe»)?ienr»7  p rev* .-:'::-£  "-^t?  -eit  rrom  descending' :  yet  %-anous  attempo 
were  made  to  inte'-p-vse  sii-re  !Dca-<:oD«iiic:in5'  substance  between  the  sietm 
and  the  water.     Papi-:.  u  we  iia^e  seen,  used  a  tlfsating  piston.    In  1766, 
Mr.  Blakey,  an  encerpn.ain^'  Essrlish  mechanic,  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
^plieaciafi  of  a  stranm  of  oil  or  air.     To  use  these  he  made  some  corret- 
fMmding  alterations  in  the  receiver;  but  the  advantages  were  not  sogretf 
•i  Imd  been  expected.     Blakey  also  introduced  a  new   boiler,  consisting 
of  lobes  or  eyhnders  compieteiy  filled  with  water  and   imbedded  in  the 
Crv.     It  caused  considerable  excitement  amone:   scientific  men,  but  the 
danger  arisine  from  them,  and  the  explosion  of  one  or  more,  caused  them 
to  lie  kid  aside.     He  spent  several  years   in   France,    where  he  erected 
^^WNse  of  his  engines.     He  wrote  on  several  subjects   connected  with  the 
lili.     There  is  a  copious  and  interesting  extract  from  his  Dissertation  on 
-  ^Teirtinn  and  Progress  of  Fire  Zllachinery,  in  the  Grentlemen's  Maga- 
ir  1792,  page  502. 

Br  modifications  of  Savery's  engine  were  made  previous  to  and 
Blakey's  lime,  of  which  no  particular  accounts  are  now  extant.  Ir 
Nnparuons  of  French  and  English  AjfXft,  panicle  Horology)  Blake; 
''Aboil'  ^"^^  another  Swiss,  nanv,  A  Ri^alz,  appeared  in  Paru 
er*  known  principles  ^"^  T^  ^c^ods  for  regulaung  tiinr 

•fi  added  others  <>%J\^'\^^^'^'^^^- 
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can  say  >vithout  pretending  to  prejudice  any  one*s  merit,  that  I  never 
met  with  any  French  or  English  man  who  had  so  much  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  in  mechanical,  hydraulic,  Jlre  machinery  principles,  &c.  as  Ri- 
vatz."  (Gent.  Mag.  1702,  page  404.) 

In  1734  M.  Grensanne,  a  French  gentleman,  made  some  improvements 
on  Savery's  engine,  and  by  additional  mechanism  rendered  it  self-acting. 
Tho  alternate  descent  of  two  vessels  of  water  opened  and  closed  the 
clocks,  on  much  the  same  principle  as  that  exhibited  in  Fludd's  pressure 
engine,  page  354.  (Machines  Approuve^s,  tome  vii,  222.)  In  1740  M. 
De  Moura,  a  Portuguese,  accomplished  the  same  thine;  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  a  copper  ball  or  float  within  the  receiver ;  but  the  device  was 
too  complicated  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  figured  and  described  by 
Smeaton  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xlvii,  437,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Harris's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  and  in  other  English  works.  In 
1766,  Cambray  de  Rigny,  an  Italian,  made  some  additions  to  Savery's 
engine  so  as  to  make  it  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  manual  assistance. 
Professor  Francois,  of  Lausanne,  having  been  consulted  respecting  the 
draining  of  an  extensive  marsh  between  the  lakes  Neuchatel,  Bienne  and 
Morat,  adopted  a  fire  engine  on  Savery*s  plan,  and  which  he  made  self- 
acting  by  a  more  simple  device  than  either  of  the  preceding.  A  descrip- 
tion and  good  figure  of  his  machine  may  bo  seen  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  (1794)  page  203.  Nuncarrow's  improvement  on 
Savery's  is  described  in  the  American  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  i,  209,  in 
Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ix,  300,  and  in  Galloway's  History  of  the  Steam- 
£ngine.  An  English  patent  was  issued  in  1S05  to  James  Boaz,  and  an- 
other in  1819  to  Mr.  Pontifex,  both  for  improvements  on  Savery's  engine. 
For  further  information  see  the  Re()ertory  of  Arts,  Nicholson's  Journal, 
vol.  i,  419,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

"  A  commodious  way  of  substituting  the  action  of  fire  instead  of  the 
force  of  men  and  horses  to  move  machines,"  was  proposed  in  1699,  by  M. 
Amontons,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  useful  members  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  named  his  machine  ajire  mill.  It  resembled 
a  large  wheel,  supported  on  a  horizontal  axis,  but  was  composed  of  two 
concentric  hollow  rings,  each  of  which  was  divided  by  partitions  into  a 
dozen  separate  cells.  The  small  or  interior  ring  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  the  cells  communicated  with  each  other  through 
openings  made  in  the  partitions  and  covered  by  valves  or  clacks.  The 
cells  of  the  exterior  rings  had  no  communication  with  each  other,  but  a 
pipe  from  each  connected  them  with  tho  inner  ones.  The  outer  cells 
contained  air,  and  about  one  half  of  the  inner  ones  contained  water.  The 
object  was  to  keep  this  water  always  on  one  side,  that  its  weight  might 
act  tangentially,  and  so  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve,  and  the  machine  con- 
nected to  it.  A  furnace  was  built  close  to  a  portion  of  the  periphery,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  was  immersed  in  water,  to  a  depth  equal  to 
that  of  the  exterior  cells.  When  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  air  in  the  cell 
against  which  the  flame  impinged  became  rarefied,  and,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  communicating  with  an  inner  cell  helow  the  axle,  forced  the  water 
contained  in  that  cell  into  an  upper  one.  This  caused  that  side  of  the  wheel 
to  preponderate,  which  brought  another  air  cell  in  contact  with  the  fire, 
and  the  fluid  becoming  expanded  by  the  heat  forced  up  the  contents  of 
another  of  the  inner  cells  into  a  higher  one,  as  before  :  in  this  way  every 
part  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  was  brought  in  succession  in  contact 
with  the  Are,  and  die  water  in  the  inner  cells  kept  constantly  rising  on 

rside  of  the  wheel,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  rarolve.    The  air  in  the 
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outer  c?1ls  was  cooled  as  ihcy  paaaed  through   the   water   in  wluch  tlM 
lower  part  of  the  wheel  dipped. 

This  device  of  Amoiitong  la  rather  an  ajr  than  a  steam  mBcfiine.  It 
hardly  belongs  to  this  part  of  our  subject;  but  as  it  may  he  eotiiiietci  I 
the  type  of  mou  of  the  steam  wheels  subsequently  brought  forward,  wr 
have  beet)  induced  to  notice  it  here.  As  a  theoretical  device,  it  is  bighljr 
meritoriotis,  but  ai  a  practical  one,  o!  little  value.  There  is  in  Martyn  ind 
Cliambers's  abridged  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Parts,  Loud. 
1742,  a  full  account  of  this  wheel,  and  of  the  experiroeuLs  from  which  il 
was  deduced.     {Sec  vol.  i,  GS.)     It  was  simplified  by  Leopold. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  there  lived  in  Dartmouth,  a  null 
seaport  town  on  the  English  channel,  two  mechmiics  who  combined  lhc!ir 
energies  lo  devise  a  machine  for  raising  water  by  means  of  steam.  Their 
names  were  Thatnas  Newcomcn  a.nd  John  Gawley ;  the  first  a  blackiimth, 
but  sometimes  called  an  ironmonger,  the  latter  a  plumber  and  gUiier. 
The  circumstances  that  led  them  to  the  subject  have  not  been  recorded, 
nor  have  the  parliuular  contributions  of  each  been  specified.  Their  eSbrti 
were  however  eminently  successful,  for  to  tliem  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  permanently  established  the  employment  of  steum  as  a  roechanicil 
agent.  The  date  of  the  commencement  nf  their  cfTorts  is  unknown,  but 
from  llie  observation  of  a  contemporary  writer  it  seems  to  have  beea  U 
early  as  the  first  attempts  of  Savery. 


The  principal  objection  of  miners  to  Savery's  machine,  vi«.  the  eriof 
moiu  force  of  the  steam  required,  and  the  consequent  fret^ueot  explosius 
of  the  boilers,  &c.  was  completely  avoided  by  Ncwcoroen  and  Cawky : 
for  they  used  steam  of  little  or  no  greater  force  than  cooks  do  io  commun 
cauldrons — hence  it  could  never  explode  a  boiler  or  eod&og^r  human  life. 
Savery's  engine  had  other  disadvantages.  It  was  required  to  be  pkc«<l 
leif/im  a  mine  or  pit,  and  in  no  case  further  from  the  bottom  than  25  of  30 
feet ;  whereas  Newcomen  and  Cawley'a  was  erected  on  the  surface,  lu'sr 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Moreover,  in  those  mines  which  «-ere  jvcvi- 
ously  drained  by  pumps,  it  could  be  used  to  work  these  as  before,  wiihtnl 
any  additional  cost  for  new  pipes  and  pumps;  the  engine  in  such  cases  merel; 
superseding  the  horses  and  their  attendants.  Instead  of  applying  steam 
like  Savery  direetiy  to  the  water  to  be  raised,  these  mechantca  made  uw 
of  it  to  give  motion  to  a  piston  and  vibrating  beam,  and  through  these  ta 
common  pump  rods ;  hence  the  device  may  be  considered  rather  foe  im- 

Eiarting  motion  to  machines  proper  for  raising  water,  than  ai  one  of  the 
itter. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  Newcomen  bad  some  correspondence  reapecting 
his  machine  with  Dr.  Hooke,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  what  Papis 
had  previously  done.  This  however  might  very  well  consist  with  the 
idea  of  giving  motion  to  apiftan  originating  with  himself  or  partner;  yet 
as  their  labors  were  subsequent  to  those  of  the  French  philoaopher,  their 
claims  to  it,  if  they  ever  made  any,  could  not  be  sustained.  Tbeir  machins 
in  its  essential  features  is  a  copy  of  G-uerricke'a,  and  the  mode  of  prodnciii| 
a  vacuum  under  the  piston  similar  lo  Papin's ;  but  as  Papin  du  not  fnc- 
ceed,  th«  rtintroduction  of  a  device  similar  to  his,  and  its  BuccewMa^i- 
cation  to  Hre  important  purpose  of  draining  mines,  belong -wholly  town; 
and  the  merit  of  doing  this  was  certainly  much  greater  Uian  oyt  A**'  ^ 
claimed  for  the  abortion  of  Papin.  Fulton  did  not  invent  itewn  bosUi 
but  he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  their  utility  and  to  introduce  then)  ato 
e  here  after  they  had  been  tried  and  abandoned  '    " 


It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  piston  engine  would  not  li^TC^JlB 


realised  u  the  cIoM  of  the  17th  or  bsginni^  of  tlM  ISthoeittiuy.irP 
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^^b3  Newcomea  had  not  lived.  The  sfiirit  of  inquiry  that  was  abroad  in 
^Hi^  days,  and  itie  number  of  ingeniiiua  men  engaged  in  devising  means 
^H|  employ  dteatn  as  a  roocive  agent,  would  assuredly  have  soon  brought  it 
into  us«>  Indeed,  every  improvement  in  the  application  of  sieam  seems 
lo  have  been  always  perceived  by  some  contemporary  projectors,  among 
U'hotn  ilie  contest  of  maturing  it  was,  as  in  a  race,  one  of  speed.  "'  Watt 
[obverves  Prof.  Renwick]  found  a  competitor  in  Gainghorough,  and  but  & 
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juld  have  pWed 

*l  stands."     The  circumstances  of  the 

ind  iho  general  want  of  t 

«  all  then  favorable  to  the  inti'oductic 

ta  of  Cornwall  been  alill  wrought 

>uld  hardly  have  found  a  vent  fi 

inufactureri  of  England   been  wanting 

tooble-acting  engine  of  Watt  would  hav 

A  very  Tew  years  earlier  than  the 


here  Folton 
imes,  the  increase  of  English 
me  suhstiluie  for  animal  labor, 
of  the  steam-engine.  "Had 
;ar  the  surface,  Savery  orNcw- 
their  engines.  Had  not  the 
n  labur'saving  machinery,  the 
been  suited  to  no  useful  appli- 
lyage  of  Fulton  [to  Albany] 


the  Hudson  could  not  have  furnished  trade  or  travel  to  support  a  steam 
bcw't  ^txl  ^^  Mississippi  was  in  possession  of  dispersed  hordes  of  savages." 


nbove  figure  will  aufficii^ntly  explain  the  principles  and  operation 
iwcomen  and  Cswley's  fi«t  eogiji«  i  and,  when  compared  with  thow 
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already  noticed,  will  enable  the  reader  to  do  justiee  to  all  ooneemed.  k 
will  be  perceived  that  although  steam  ia  an  esaential  agantt  h  it  not  ^ 
primum  mMk  of  the  apparatus :  the  preasure  of  the  aunoaphere  ii  tW 
first  mover,  aod  to  excite  this  ofoly  was  steam  employed. 

A,  in  the  fljgiue,  (No.  196)  represents  a  vibrating  beam  with  ardwd 
ends  or  sectors,  from  one  of  which  the  main  pomp  rod  it  raspended  bjr  a 
chain.  This  rod  descends  into  the  mine  or  pit,  and  ia  oooneoied  to  as 
many  other  rods  as  there  are  pumps  to  be  woriced.  A  ooanterpoise  or 
heavy  weight  m  is  fixed  to  the  rod,  so  as  to  depress  it  aod  raise  the  olhsr 
end  of  the  beam  in  the  position  represented,  a,  the  steam  cyliifder,  opsi 
at  top,  its  sides  being  surrounded  by  another,  and  the  space  betweeo  ihesi 
containing  water.'  r,  the  piston  rod  and  piston,  attached  to  the  bena  ly 
a  chain.  6,  the  boiler,  c,  gauge  cock.  N,  safety-  rtkifm  With  weights 
placed  directly  upon  it  d,  a  cock  to  admit  steam  into  the  cyHnder.  t^  a 
pipe  and  cock  to  convey  the  water  round  a,  into  the  well  ot  tank  a  ^  a 
pipe  and  cock  to  supply  cold  water  to  condense  steam  in  die-  cylioder.  4 
another  pipe  and  codL  to  furnish  occasionally  a  little  water  to  the.  oppsr 
side  of  the  piston,  to  prevent  air  from  passing  between  the  pyLwrg  aad 
sides  of  the  cylinder :  this  water  was  kept  at  the  depth  <^  about  two  ioefass. 
t  t,A  pipe  proceeding  from  one  of  the  pumpa  in  the  pit  to  supplv  thesnsU 
cistern  with  water.  ^,  a  pipe  to  convey  the  steam  condensed  withia^ 
into  the  tank  o.    w  the  ash  pit.    x  s,  flues  round  the  boi^.  jjA' 

Fire  being  applied  to  the  boiler  and  steam  generated,  the  cook  Ms 

opened  and  the  cylinder  filled  with  steam,  provision  being  made  fiir'6» 

escape  of  the  air  previously  within,    d  is  then  closed  and  f  opened,  bj 

which  cold  water  from  the  cistern  is  admitted  to  flow  nmnd  a  :  this  eoo- 

doDses  the  vapor  within,  and  a  vacuum  being  thus  formed  under  the  pisioo, 

■the  latter  is  pushed  down  by  the  atmosphere ;  consequently  the  opposite 

end  of  the  beam  is  raised,  and  with  it  the  pump  rods  and  the  load  ot  wator 

with  which  they  are  burthened.    /'  is  now  closed  and  d  again  opened, 

when  the  counterpoise  m  preponderates,  the  piston  is  raised,  the  cylinder 

■  again  filled  with  steam,  and  the  operation  repeated.     But  previous  to  if 

admission  of  vapor  the  second  time  into  the  cylinder,  the  cocky  ia  closcii 

and  the  one  on  pipe  e  opened,  to  allow  the  water  between  the  cylinders 

•to  escape  into  the  tank  o,  this  water  having  become  heated  by  its  contact 

with  a.     As  soon  as  the  cylinder  is  charged  anew  with  steam,  a  fresh 

•supply  of  cold  water  to  condense  it  is  admitted  by  again  opening  y! 

The  amount  of  force  thus  excited  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  tbe 
•cylinder  a,  or  the  area  of  its  piston,  and  the  state  of  the  vacuum  made 
under  the  latter.  The  dimensions  of  a  must  therefore  be  proportioned  to 
nhe  resistance  to  be  overcome — to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  raised  fix)in 
a  mine,  and  the  height  at  which  it  is  to  be  discharged'  and  to  render  an 
•engine  of  the  kind  effective,  the  whole  of  the  steam  in  a  should  be  con- 
densed, and  as  quickly  as  possible.  These  conditions  were  not  very  well 
fulfilled  by  the  apparatus  as  figured  above.  Time  was  required  for 
the  cold  water  between  the  cylinders  to  extend  its  influence  from  the  ci^ 
cumference  to  the  centre  of  the  inner  one,  in  order  completely  to  condense 
'the  vapor;  hence  the  movements  were  extremely  slow,  the  strokes  seldom 
•exceeding  seven  or  eight  per  minute!  An  accidental  cireumstance  poioted 
out  th§  remedy,  and  greatly  increased  the  effect.  As  the  engine  was  at 
work,  the  attendanU  were  one  day  surprised  to  see  it  make  sevMal  strokes 
much  quicker  than  usual ;  and  upon  searching  for  the  cause,  they  found, 
says  Desaguliers,  "ahole  in  the  piston  whidh  let  the  cold  water  [kept 
i^pon  the  piston  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  at  the  packing]  into  the  nuMe 
of  the  cylinder."     The  water  falling  through  the  steam  condenaed  iM^- 
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most  instantaneously,  and  produced  a  vacuum  with  far  less  water  than 
when  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder.  This  led  Newcomen  to 
remove  the  outer  cylinder,  and  to  insert  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  /"  into 
the  bottom  of  a^  so  that  on  opening  the  cock  J"  a  jet  of  cold  water  was 
projected  through  the  vapor.  This  beautiful  device  is  the  origin  of  the 
injection  pipe  still  used  in  low-pressure  engines. 

Newcomen  and  Caw  ley's  engine,  as  figured  page  465,  was  improved  in 
several  parts  in  1712,  and  soon  after  adopted  as  a  hydraulic  machine  for 
draining  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Very 
elaborate  engravings  of  some  used  in  French  mines  may  be  seen  Mn  the 
folio  edition  of  Arts  et  Metiers.  See  also  Desaguliers'  Ex.  Philos.  vol.  ii, 
and  Switzer's  Hydrostatics. 

The  application  of  sectors  and  chains  to  pump  rods  did  not  originate  with 
Newcomen.  They  are  Bgured  by  Moxon,  and  were  probably  employed 
in  working  pumps  in  mines  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine. 

We  have  often  thought  the  heaviest  charge  against  Savery  was  to  be 
found  in  his  conduct  towards  Newcomen  and  Cawley.  Their  machine 
was  essentially  different  from  his  in  its  principle,  construction  and  mode 
of  action,  yet  he  insisted  that  it  was  an.  infringement  upon  his  patent.  He 
employed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  charging  his  receivers,  by 
coodensing  with  cold  water  the  steam  within  them.  So  far  as  regards 
tKb  mode  of  forming  a  vacuum,  (he  in  his  receivers  and  they  beneath  a 
|Mston)  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  two  machines,  but  no  farther ; 
and  this  plan  of  making  a  vacuum  was  not  original  with  him  any  more 
than  with  them.  It  was  no  more  a  new  device  in  his  time  than  his  paddle 
wheels  were.  The  object  of  Newcomen  and  Cawley  in  forming  a  vacuum 
was  also  quite  different  from  his ;  for  they  did  not  raise  water  into  the 
vacuity,  but  employed  it  solely  to  excite  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  die  upper  side  of  a  piston,  in  order  to  impart  motion  to  commont 
pump  rods.  Again,  he  used  the  expansive  force  of  high  steam  :  this  was 
che  prominent  feature  in  his  machine,  and  the  great  power  that  gave  efH- 
ciflttcy  to  it ;  but  they  did  not  use  this  power  at  all.  The  weight  of  the 
external  air,  not  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  was  the  primum  mobile  in 
their  machine,  and  it  was  brought  into  action  by  the  vapor  of  water  at  the 
ordinary  boiling  point. 

But  as  they  formed  a  vacuum  in  their  cylinder  by  the  condensation  of 
•team,  he  insisted  on  having  a  share  in  their  patent !  The  fact  was  his 
machines  had  become  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  and  he  doubtless  per- 
ceived that  they  were  destined  to  be  wholly  superseded.  Desaguliers 
(in  1744)  observes  that  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  fire  engine 
were  stopped  by  the  difRculties  and  dangers  attending  it,  till  Newcomen 
and  Cawley  "  brought  it  to  the  present  form,  in  which  it  is  now  used,  and 
has  been  near  these  thirty  years."  Unless  his  name  was  included  as  a 
joint  patentee,  Savery  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  law;  and  it  is  said  his 
mfluence  at  court,  as  commissioner  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  gave  weight 
to  this  ungenerous  and  unjust  demand.  Newcomen  we  are  informed  was 
a  Quaker,  or  like  Cawley  a  Baptist,  and  therefore  on  principle  averse  to 
legal  controversy :  he  was  moreover  a  man  of"  a  great -deal  of  modesty," 
and  so  yielded  the  point.  The  patent  was  consequently  issued  (in  1705) 
"  to  Thomas  Newcomen  and  John  Cawley  of  Dartmouth,  and  Thomas 
Savery  of  Condon." 

Another  point  has  been  generally  overlooked :  lo  far  from  Newcomen's 
machine  being  an  infringement  or  improvement  upon  Savery'Sy  it  was  i^&'ly 
inTented  as  early  if  not  earlier  than  the  latter.  Switzer  (Savery's  friend) 
f^fl^  **  it  [Newcomen's  engine]  is  indeed  generally  said  to  be  an  improve* 


ment  tf>  Savory's  enpne,  but  lam  wdH  i/^onfi  that  Bfr*  Nowoohmbvm 
aa  early  in  hit  invaDacm,  as  Mr.  Savery  waa  in  hisp  only  tbe  lattmr  baiBf 
nearer  the  court*  h^  £tain'd  his  patent  before  the  other  knew  of  k;  ca 
which  account  Mr.  Nawcomen  waa  glad  to  come  in  aa  a  pucnar  to  it" 
(Hydrottatv»»  342.)     That  ia»  as  a  partner  to  hia  (mn  inTentm. 

To  Newcomen  and  his  associate  oelongs  the  hcmor  of  iKpMxgUbmtomA 
adon  for  the  modent  ei^ne.  The  piston  engine  o(L  Woreeater  had  haci 
forgotten,  Pa|no'a  waa  an  abortion,  and  Sarery^  prbbaUy  neVor  dM>aglft«f 
one ;  hence,  whether  tba  Dartmouth  mechanidans  were  awve  of  its  pra- 
rious  employment  or  not,  tt>  them  a  hrge  diare  of  maik  ia  jostlT  im. 
They  were  moreover  amiable  and  unassuming  in  their  wtuxaen^  anasssoi 
to  have  passed  through  life  without  exciting  much  ofjipfc'  «&vy  that  csi> 
bitters  more  or  less  &b  nisfats  and  daya  or  anoceaaWi^hTmilorSL.  Fraa 
audi  men;  who  can  withhoU  expressions  of  approbation  and  eateon  t  Hsd 
they  been  members  of  the  Roman  chureh,  they  ahoidd  haira  been  canoaisad 
—could  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  die  dead,  ve  would  hsve 
masses  performed  for  the  repose  of  their  spirits— and  had  wo  the  pawer, 
every  contributor  to  useful  mechaniam  should  be  emrimemoialad  by  la 
apotneosis. 

Cawley  died  m  1717,  but  the  date  of  Newcopiaii'a  deaaaas  hia  ma 
been  ascertained.  A 

■# 


CHAPTER   IX. 


OenertJ  adoption  of  Newcomen  and  Cawley V  enfine— Leopold's  unditae— 8tBUi  qvpfiad 
of  general  machinery— Wooden  and  granite  boiler*— Generating  steam  by  the  beat  of  tho 
Grecn-hoiuee  and  dwellings  heated  by  steam— Cooking  by  steam-^EEzploaiTV  enfiaea   ■Vapor 
English,  French  and  American  motive  engines— Woiaaid^  air  marhint    Yapor  of 
gases — Decomposition  and  recompoaitiOB  of  water* 


Newcomen  and  Cawley's  engines  were  found  to  answer  the  porpoie 
of  raising  water  so  well,  that  in  a  few  years  they  were  introduced  into 
Russia,  Sweden,  France  and  Hungary ;  and  about  1760,  one  was  imported 
by  the  praprietors  of  the  old  copper  mine  near  Belleville,  New  Jeney> 
They  in  fact  imparted  a  new  and  ywf  beneBcial  impulse  to  mining  openr 
tions,  and  quickly  raised  the  value  of  mining  stock.  Deluged  woncs  ware 
recovered,  old  mines  deepened,  and  new  ones  opened,  in  varioua  dktricti, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe :  nor  were  they  coniaed  to 
draining  mines,  but  were  employed  to  raise  water  for  the  use  of  towai 
and  cities,  and  even  to  supply  water-wheels  of  mills.  By  exotiBg  die 
attention  of  ingenious  men  to  their  improvement,  they  became  die  meaiii 
of  extending  manufactures  generally,  and  introduced  one  which  had  «ever 
before  been  known  in  the  world,  via.  the  fabrication  of  tnotive  uigmit  i 
manufacture  upon  which  the  wealth,  power  and  happineaa  of  natioe0  ars 
destined  in  a  great  degree  hereafter  to  depend. 


Cliap.  9.] 


LeopoWt  EHgine, 


Leopold,  to  whom  we  have  freijuently  referred,  reflecting  on  Papin's 
experiments,  sug'gested  the  followuig  applicauon  of  iteuu  to  move  pUtona 
mtia  to  rabe  water  :^ 


placed  o 


.    LHpold>iHi(hPn«nEB(lM 


am  cylindera,  open  at  top  ancl  provided  with  pistons  a  h,  were 
r  the  boiler  c,  from  the  upper  part-of  which  a  four-way  cock  d 
team  altemateljr  Into  the  bottom  of  each.  The  pistons  were 
ted  by  inflexible  rods  to  the  ends  of  two  working  beams,  and  to  the 
ofipasite  extremiues  of  the  beams  were  connected,  by  similar  rods,  the 
piatonsy^  of  two  forcing  pumps,  whose  lower  parts  were  placed  in  the 
witer  to  be  raised.  An  attendant  turned  the  plug  of  the  cock  to  admit 
■team  under  one  piston,  which  was  pushed  up  by  the  expansive  force  of 
the  fluid,  and  consequently  the  piston  of  the  pump  connected  to  the  same 
beam  was  forced  down,  and  the  water  in  its  chamber  driven  up  the  rising 
main  t.  The  cock  was  then  turned  to  admit  steam  into  the  other  cylinder, 
whose  piston  was  raised  in  like  manner ;  at  the  same  time  one  passage  of 
the  cock  opened  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  first  cylinder 
and  the  external  air,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  within  to  escape. — (See  the 
Bgur,.)  . 

This  is  the  first  high-pressure  piston  engine  figured  in  books.  Jt  has  been 
greatly  admired,  and  yet  as  represettted  it  is  useless  and  impracticable ; 
lor  when  the  steam  pistons  were  once  raised  the  whole  would  remain  im- 
moveable, there  being  no  means  for  causing  them  to  descend.  Had  Leo- 
pold used  one  beam  mstead  of  two,  and  placed  a  pump  and  steam  cylinder 
under  each  end,  the  device  would  have  been  complete  and  very  effective. 
It  is  singular  that  the  researches  of  Leopold  had  not  made  him  ao- 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  fonr-way  cocks  were  used  long  before  Papin, 
to  whom  he  attributes  fhem. 

With  this  device  of  Leopold,  we  tike.Iesve  of  steam  iqacfainet.    ICtkene 


they  had  been  employed  mig  to  niie  mter,  but  the  period  was  now  ap- 
proaching when  the  agency  of  this  fluid  as  «  fint  mover  of  machiiMrj  m 
general,  was  to  become  indefiailalj  extnaded.  The  engiitsa  of  NeweomsB 
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«    ^.  and  Leopold  were  the  Hnlu  which  connected  the  labore  of  Heraa,  Ganj, 

Porta,  Worceater^  Upreland,  Papin  and  Savery  with  iboae  of  WatL  Thar 
opened  the  way  Sir  the  introduction  of  the  crank  and  fly*wheel,  wUn 
changed  completely  the  character  of  the  old  engines.  Like  Wbreeiler^s 
^  and  Savery'i,  Newcomen's  eng^ine  required  the  constant  attentioa  ef  si 
attendant  to  open  and  close  the  cocks ;  out  a  boy  naio^  Potter  emplojed 
in  this  servicey  stimulated  by  the  love  of  play,  ingeniously  added  cords  lo 

m  the  levers  by  which  the  cocks  were  turned,  and  connecting  the^othereadi 

of  the  cords  to  the  moving  beam,  rendered  the  machine  aeltactiiw,  sad 
thus  acquired  opportunities  of  joining  his  sportive^  compamons  unkaoim 
to  his  employers.  Iron  rods  were  soon  after  rabatitntaa  fiir  the  ootds  ivf 
Beighton,  and  finally  Watt  and  Gkinsboroughj  HbrnltfpnrBr,  Bvans  sm 
Trevithick,  &c.  appeared  and  made  the  steaafr-engiD^  Ao  great  pi» 
mover  of  man. 


A  few  subordinate  devices  relating  to  steam  and  staarilimigiiies  may  iMie 
be  noticed.  There  is  in  Stuart's  Anecdotes  an  historioal  note  respecdm 
•wooden  boilers,  in  which  water  is  heated  by  fumaooa  or  floes  wilkiB 
them.     They  are  traced  back  to  1663.    It  may  be  intereetiiig  ta 


are  described  in  Gesoer's  "  Secrets  of  Phisicke  and  PhiloeopUe.'*  lalii 
English  translation  of  1699,  by  Baker,  to  which  we  have  already  had  rs- 
course,  they  are  twice  figured,  and  thus  described  :  ''A  wooden  bowls  or 
tubbe  of  a  sufficient  compiuse  and  largnesse  over  r  in  the  mi4d^>t  ef  which 
tubbe  erect  and  set  from. die  bottom  unto  the  edge  or  brinke  of  the  ssme^ 
or  rather  above  it,  a  great  copper  vessel,  in  the  lorme  of  a  hdHow  pyp& 
Let  a  parte  of  the  copper  pype  descende,  in  such  sort  and  manner,  tbtt 
the  water  be  contained  betweene  the  outward  bored  wall  of  the  pype  and  the 
parte  within  of  the  tubbe :  But  within  that  parte  of  the  pype  which  de- 
scendeth  by«the  bottome  of  the  tubbe,  let  the  nre  be  put  and  kindled,  for  the 
heating  of  the  water."  Folio  25.  The  third  part  of  Glauber's  Treatise  on 
Philosophical  Furnaces  also  relates  to  wooden  boilers,  in  which  liquids 
were  heated  by  a  copper  retort  placed  in  a  fire,  and  whose  neck  was  in- 
serted in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  the  liquid  circulating  through  the 
retort.     Eng.  Trans,  by  Dr.  French,  London,  1652. 

We  have  been  informed  that  an  enormous  steam  boiler,  for  an  atrooft- 
pheric  engine  was  in  use  many  years  ago  at  a  copper  mine  near  Redruth, 
in  Cornwall,  England,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  large  blocks  of 
granite,  or  **  moor  stone."  The  water  was  heated  by  a  furnace,  fron 
which  iron  pipes  traversed  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water. 

The  old  chemists  often  boiled  liquids  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  a  writer  in 
the  London  Magazine  for  1750  proposed  to  substitute  the  aolar  rays  for 
common  fires  in  heating  steam-engine  boilers,  viz.  by  collecting  the  rajs  is 
a  focus  •*  by  means  of  a  common  burning  glass,  or  a  large  concave  refiecling 
mirror  of  polished  metal,  or  perhaps  more  conveniently  by  the  newly  re- 
vived method  of  Archimedes,  which  by  throwing  the  focal  point  to  agrester 
distance  may  be  capable  of  many  advantages  that  the  others  have  not" 
He  anticipates  three  objections : — 1.  "  The  focus  will  vary  with  the  motion 
of  the  sun."  To  obviate  this  he  proposes  to  make  the  mirror  moveable 
by  machinery  attached  to  the  engine  itself.  2.  "  The  extreme  heat  of  the 
focal  point."  If  this  should  be  too  intense,  it  may  be  moderated  by  en- 
larging the  focus.   3.  *'  The  sun  does  not  constantly  shine" therefi>retie 

engine  must  atop.    Thia  ob^^cuou,  bia  temarks^  is  commoa  to  windli  ttk 
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«  and  other  mills;  and  he  thinks  in  the  hot  months,  at  least,  a  steam-engine 
might  he  made  to  raise  by  the  sun*s  heat  water  enough  from  a  well  to 
replenish  fish  ponds  Ace.  as  opportunity  served.  We  have  long  thought 
that  8ol&r  heat  will  yet  supersede  artiBcial  fires  to  a  limited  extent  in  raising 
steam,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  operations  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
places  where  fuel  is  scarce.  It  is  a  more  legitimate  object  of  research 
than  one  half  of  the  new  projects  daily  brought  forward. 

The  mode  adopted  by  Watt  for  supplying  water  to  his  boilers  by  means 
of  9k  float  attached  to  a  lever,  and  so  arranfi;ed  as  to  open  and  close  a  valve 
in  an  adjoining  cistern,  was  not  invented  hy  him.  It  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Triewald,  the  Swedish  engineer,  in  1745,  in  his  apparatus  for  commu- 
nicating heat  to  green-houses  by  steam,  and  is  described,  with  a  figure,  in 
the  Loudon  Magazine  for  1755,  p.  IQ — 21. 

Heating  green-houses  by  steam  is  mentioned  by  an  English  writer  in 
1 660.  Rivius,  in  1548,  speaks  of  eolipiles  being  employed  to  impart  an 
agreeable  temperature  to  apartments  in  dwellings.  Col.  Wm.  Cook's 
**  Method  to  warm  rooms  by  the  steam  of  boiling  water,"  is  described, 
>vith  a  cut,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1747,  p.  171.  A  boiler  was 
to  be  heated  by  the  kitchen  Bre,  and  the  steam  pipe  to  ascend  through  one 
tier  of  rooms,  and  descend  through  another,  traversing  backwardf  and 
forwards  in  each  room  according  to  the  temperature  required ;  the  escape 
of  the  condensed  and  waste  steam  being  regulated  by  a  cock. 

A  patent  for  cooking  by  steam  was  taken  out  in  England  by  Mr.  How- 
mrd  in  1793.  He  named  his  apparatus  "a  pneumatic  kitchen."  Repertory 
of  Arts,  vol.  X,  147. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  motive  machines  that  we  intended  here 
to  notice  in  some  detail ;  but  as  they  have  not  come  into  general  use,  and 
this  volume  having  already  nearly  reached  its  prescribed  limits,  a  brief 
sketch  may  suffice.  The  origin  of  most  of  them  may  be  traced  to  attempts 
to  supersede  steam  by  more  portable  fluids,  or  such  as  require  less  fuel  to 
generate.  We  allude  to  exptoiive  and  to  vapor  engines.  Of  all  the  devices 
to  which  the  steam-engine  has  given  birth,  none  possess  greater  interest 
than  these.  Some  were  designed  to  raise  water  directly,  and  all  of  them 
indirectly.  The  first  class  are  named  from  the  force  by  which  they  act 
being  developed  by  the  firing  (generally  under  pistons)  of  explosive  com- 
pounds. These  are  either  concrete  or  aeriform  substances,  as  gunpowder, 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  common  air,  he.  Those  of  the  second 
class  are  similar  to  steam-en^nes,  except  that  they  are  worked  by  elastic 
*  fluids  evolved  from  volatile  liquids,  or  such  as  pass  easily  and  at  low  tem- 
peratures into  the  aeriform  state,  as  alcohol,  ether,  &c. 

Explosive  like  steam  engines  have  been  made  to  act  in  two  different 
ways,  according  to  two  opposite  properties  or  effects  of  the  exploded  sub- 
stance— the  expansive  force  dev^bped,  and  the  vacuum  or  partial  vacuum 
which  succeeds.  For  the  purpose  of  explanation,  suppose  two  large  re- 
peating guns  or  muskets,  provided  with  small  charges  of  powder  only,  to 
he  secured  by  a  frame  in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  their  muzzles  up- 
wards, and  three  or  four  feet  apart .  Directly  over  them  let  there  be 
adapted  a  working  beam,  somewhat  as  in  the  last  figure,  suspended  on  a 
fulcrum  at  an  equal  distance  from  each.  Suppose  the  ramroas  placed  a 
the  barrels  with  their  buttons  or  plugs  so  made  as  to  fill  the  bore,  and 
work  air-ti^ht  like  the  piston  of  a  syringe  or  pump.  Let  the  upper  ends 
of  these  rods  then  be  connected  by  a  bolt  to  the  ends  of  the.  beam,  which 
should  be  at  such  a  distance  above  the  muzzles  that  when  the  plu|;  of  one 
rod  IS  at  the  bottom  of  its  btrnl,  tbat  of  the  other  may  be  just  witUa  tb»: 
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rauxzle  of  the  otber  barrel.     Now  Id  that  musket  with  iirfcose  breech  ihe  > 

iilu<r  of  its  ramrod  U  in  contact  be  first  lir«<l,  and  the  rod  will  instantly  be 
breed  like  a  bullet  up  the  barrel,  and  by  its  connecdon  -with  ibu  bwm 
will  cause  the  other  rod  to  descend.  "Thn  musket  in  which  thi«  U»i  rud 
moves  is  then  in  its  turn  to  be  fired  and  the  rod  forced  up  in  tlieiuunuwaj. 
Thus  the  operation  is  continued.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  Lmjii 
is  converted,  if  retjuired,  into  a  continuous  rutary  one  by  means  of  u  crank 
ur  some  analogous  device. 

Eneinea  on  this  t^aa  have  not  succeeded,  nor  is  there  any  probabiiiff 
of  their  success.  Thero  lire  apparently  insuperable  objections  to  t!n-(ii, 
but  which  need  not  here  be  detailed.  The  explosion  of  gunpowder  has 
therefore  been  more  frequently  employed  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  , 
a,  cylinder  when  its  piston  is  raised,  in  order  to  excite  the  pressure  of  tJi« 
atmosphere  to  force  it  down.  Suppose  one  or  more  openings,  covered  U 
valves  or  flaps,  were  made  near  the  upper  ends  of  the  muskets  rDCiitiaoed 
above,  i.  e.  just  beneath  the  pistons  or  plugs  of  the  ramrods  when  at  iho 
highest  point  in  the  barrels,  and  the  puwJer  exploded  when  tbey  are  m 
that  position  :  the  sudden  expansion  would  drive  out  through  the  valves 
most  of  the  air  previously  in  the  barrel,  the  valves  would  instaatly  ctoK, 
and  the  atmosphere  would  push  down  the  rod  and  thus  raise  the  Other; 
which  in  its  turn  might  be  caused  to  descend  by  exploding  the  chwft 
under  it,  and  so  on  conthiuaily.  Instead  of  openings  in  the  cylinders  tor 
the  PBcape  of  the  air,  some  ejtperimenters  have  made  l»r^  openings  in 
the  pistons  and  covered  them  with  flaps,  (like  the  suckers  cjf  common 
pumps)  so  that  when  tho  explosion  ceased  the  flaps  closed  and  prevented 
the  air's  return.  Others  have  used  solid  pistons  and  removed  ihe  bottoiM 
of  titeir  cylinders,  and  covered  the  openings  with  leather  flaps  so  ai  (u 
operate  as  valves  and  give  a  freer  exit  to  the  air  and  heated  gases.  Ttui 
■was  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Money.  Papiii  used  hollow  pistons.  The 
vacuum  produPoJ  iu  thi-i  mFiiincr  by  gunpowder  has  always  been  vcrj 
'  imperfect.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  pressure  of  14  or  15  pounds  on  the  bch, 
Papin  could  not  realize  more  than  six  or  sevetL 

Gunpowder  has  also  been  applied  to  raise  water  directly,  by  explodiag 
it  in  close  vessels  like  the  receivers  of  Savery,  with  ft  view  to  expel  theii 
contenis  by  its  expansive  force,  and  also  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  order  lo 
charge  them — but  with  no  useful  resulL 

Explosive  mixtures,  formed  of  certain  proportioua  of  an  ioflammable 
gas  and  common  air,  have  been  found  to  produce  a  better  vacuum  thu 
gunpowder ;  for  a  volume  of  air  ei^ual  to  that  of  the  gaa  used  is  displaced 
From  the  cylinder  by  the  entrance  of  the  gas  previous  lo  every  explosion, 
aod  when  this  takes  place  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  air  is  expdled. 
As  yet,  however,  the  best  of  explosive  engines  have  had  but  an  ephemenl 
existence.  Besides  other  disadvantages,  the  heat  ^Derated  by  the  flame 
attending  the  explosion  expands  the  BMt'^at  remains,  so  aa  to  diminJih 
considerably  the  effect. 

Of  oapor  engines,  the  most  promising  at  one  time  were  thoae  in  whid) 
the  moving  force  was  derived  from  ether  and  aleohoL  The  former  boil* 
at  about  blood  heat,  or  98°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  the  Utter  at  17i^, 
while  water  requires  212°.  The  vapor  of  alcohol,  it  has  been  stated, 
exerts  double  the  force  of  stearo  at  the  same  temnervture;  and  if  to  tlusit 
be  conceded  that  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  produces  equal  ttmperatnras 
on  both  alcohol  and  water,  then  the  former  would  s«em  to  be  moivecoao- 
mical  than  than  the  latter.  Moreover,  in  cansequenoe  of  the  different  i|w- 
<ufic  gravities  of  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  the  oost  of  v^toruiag  oqotl  ' 
troIiuMS  ofeadi  vatiesiaaidUgTeataintio  tbsa.thairbM" 
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Its  cost  being  at  the  iramber*  11«  4|  2— diiis  makhigr  the  scale  preponde* 
rate  still  more  in  favor  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Why  then^  it  may  be  asked^ 
kave  thev  not  superseded  water  t  Principally  because  the  difierent  vo- 
lumes of  vapor  from  equal  quantities  of  the  three  liquids  turn  back  the 
scale  in  favor  of  st^am.  ■  A  cubic  inch  -of  water  affords  1800  cubic  inches 
of  steam,  while  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol  produces  about  000  and  ether  only 
300  inches ;  hence  the  expense  of  prodndng  equal  vohunet  qf  vapor  (and 
,|diat  is  the  main  point)  is  actually  in  favor  of  steam.  ^It  has  therefore  been 
wemed  more  economical  to.  use  this  fluid  dian- A0-*O(bers,  even  if  they 
were  equally  cheap— to  say  nothing  of  the  danger «risinr  from  such  ^an 
employment  of  highly  iaflaiBmable  liquids,  and  the  pra(»Ml  difficulties 
attending  their  applicatioa; 

In  1791»  Mr.  John  Barber  obtained  a  patent  for  an  explosive  motive 
engine :  he  used  gas  or  vapor  from  '*  coal,  wood,  oil,  or  any  other  com-* 
bustible  matter,"  which  he  distilled  in  a  retort,  and  "  mixed  with  a  pioper 
quantity  of  atmospheric  or  common  air."  See  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  viii, 
371.  Another  patent  was  issued  in  1794  to  Robert  Street,  for  an '*' in- 
flammable vapor  force,"  or  explosive  engine.  He  exploded  spirits  of 
tar  or  turpentine  mixed  with  common  air  under  a  piston,  and  forced  it 
entirely  out  of  the  cylinder,  into  which  it  was  again  returned  (by  its  own 
weight)  and  guided  by  grooves  in  the  frame  work.  Repertory  of  Arts^ 
vol.  1,  154.  in  1807,  a  patent  was  granted  in  France  to  M.  De  Rivax,  for 
another,  in  which  hydrogen  and  common  air  were  mixed  and  exploded. 
De  Rivaz  moved  a  locomotive  carriage  by  the  power  he  thus  derived. 
He  also  inflamed  the  gaseous  mixture  by  the  electric  spark.  Dr.  Jones, 
in  1814,  made  experiments  on  another.  See  Journal  oi  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, vol.  i,  2d  series,  page  18.  Mr.  Cecilt  in  1820,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Camoridge  Philosophical  Socie^,  (Eng.)  a  description 
of  an  explosive  engine  of  considerable  meriL 

In  1825,  Mr.  Brown,  of  London,  patented  his  pneumatic  or  gas  vacuum 
enfi;ine.  The  vei^  sanguine  expectations  it  excited  have  now  died  away. 
It  IS  figured  and  described  in  too  many  works,  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can, to  require  insertion  here.  In  1826,  Mr.  Morey,  of  New  Hafnpshire, 
patented  an  explosive  enfline,  and  soon  afler  exhibited  a  large  working 
model  in  this  city,  (New  York)  which  we  took  several  opportunities  to 
examine.  The  piston  rods  of  two  vertical  and  open  cylinders  were  con- 
nected to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  vibrating  beam.  The  pistons  were  made 
o£  sheet  copper,  in  the  form  of  plungers,  about  nine  inches  diameter,  and 
were  made  to  work  air-tight  by  means  of  a  strip  of  oiled  listing  or  cloth 
tied  round  the  upper  ends  of  th6  cylinders.  This  was  all  the  packing. 
Mr.  Morey  employed  the  v^por  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  common  air* 
A  small  tin  dish  contained  the  spirits,  and  the  only  heat  he  uted  was  from 
a  common  table  lamp.  By  means  of  a  crank  and  fly-wheel  a  rotary  move- 
ment was  obtained,  as  in  the  steanitengine. 

A  singular  device  for  making  the  atmospheric  changea,  of  temperature 
a  means  for  raising  water,  was  devised  by  M.  Woisard.  It  consisted  of 
two  vessels,  one  above  the  o&ier,  connected  by  a  tube.  The  lower  one, 
having  a  valve  in  its  bottom,  was  placed  in  the  water  to  be  raised.  The 
upper  vessel  was  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  and  within  it  was  a  bag  or 
small  balloon  containing  air,  and  a  little  ether,  or  other  volatile  liquid. 
*'  As  the  atmospheric  temperature  fidls,  the  balloon  will  diminish  in  bulk» 
the  surrounding  air  will  become, nuwy  and  the  water  will  introduce  itself 
into  the  machine  through  the  vm#f  and  when  the  temperature  again 
rises,  the  pressure  exerted,  within  dfemaiohine  by  the  inoreaainjjf  volume 
of  the  balloon,  will  eanie  the  eteoH  of  water  to  flow  out"    WiditiMex* 
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elher,  this  device  is  a  moiliiicatioit  of  the  air  macliinet  Not. 

igured  at  page  380. 

of  mercury   has   been   tried  as  a  auhebtute  for  steam,  but 
succ(!Bs.      This  metal  boils  at  660°. 

irce  of  power  has  been  sought  in  the  tremendous  force  wiik 

efied  and  solidified  gases  expand  ai  cominon  temperaiurci. 

i«  acid,  at  the  low  tcmperalure  of  32^,  hu   been   found  lo 
Bj—.  ,  -,         -  .iquivalent  to  thirty  five  atmospheres !  and  everj  increinenl 

of  heat 3  to  its  energy.     No  very  practical  mode  of  employing  ihit 

force  as  a  i      ihanical  agent  has  yet  been  matured. 

The  alte  te  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  water  has  tJso  be«o 
suggester  ly  decomposing  this  liquid  by  galvanic  electricity,  ony^ 
and  hydr  gases  are  proJjced  in  the  exact  proportious  in  which  ibcy 

combine  ■''■-.     If  these  """■  i—  made  lo  occupy  the  interior  of  i 

cylinder  i — »  me  piston  is  r.  ie  electric  spark  be  then  p&ucd 

through  them,  they  instantly  bcL-un-,  iensed  into  a  few  drops  of  w«ief, 
and  an  almost  perfect  vacuum  is  the  >^'&..!t,  when  the  atmosphere  aciion 
the  piston.    The  water  is  then  to  be  iverted  into  its  constltucm  gues, 

and  the  operation  repeated.     See  "  Chemist,"  for  1S25.      For  furUief 

and  more  recenf  '"formation  resi>eC'  notive  engines,   consult  tlie   Re- 

pertory of  Arts,         '  U,  London  Mechanics'  Msguioe, 

and  the  Journal  vi 
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NOVEL  DEVICES  FOR  RAISING  WATER,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
SIPHONS,  COCKS,  VALVES,  CLEPSYDRiE,  &o.  &Xi. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Snbjecti  trested  in  Um  filth  book— Laterml  comnoDication  of  moUoD— This  olwtnred  by  tho  aneieat^- 
Wind  at  the  Falla  of  Niafara— The  trombe  detcribed— Natnral  troaiboa— TasUof  hot  liqyida— Watarw 
apotttk— Varioas  operationa  of  the  hunan  mouth— €arreaCs  of  waters— Gulf  atroaon— Larga  rlTori    Ad 
veatures  of  a  bottler— Experimenta  of  Veaturi— Expeaditure  of  water  from  TarkKu  formed  iQutafai 
Contracted  vein — Canae  of  increased  diacharfe  from  conical  tubea    Sale  of  a  water  power— RefulatioB 
of  the  ancient  Roman*  to  prevent  an  ezeets  of  wat^r  from  beinf  drawn  by  pipea  from  tho  nqvoducta. 

In  this  book  we  propose  to  notice  some  devices  for  raising  water  that 
are  either  practically  useful,  or  interesting  from  their  novelty  or  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  act.  An  account  of  siphons  is  added,  and  also 
remarks  on  cocks,  pipes,  valves,  and  other  devices  connected  with  practical 
hydraulics. 

A  Huid  moving  in  contact  with  another  that  is  comparatively  at  reft, 
drags  along  those  particles  which  it  touches,  and  these  by  their  mutuftl 
adhesion  carry  their  neighbors  with  them ;  the  latter  also  communicate 
the  impulse  to  others,  and  these  to  more  distant  ones,  until  a  laree  mass 
of  the  fluid  on  both  sides  of  the  motive  current  is  put  in  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
principle  involved  may  be  called,  (lateral  communication  of  motion  or  any 
other)  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact.  The  operation  moreover  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  fluid,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  one  moved 
should  be  of  the  same  nature  as  t^e  mover :  thus  air  in  motion  moves 
water  and  other  liquids  as  well  as  air,  and  aqueous  currents  impart  motion 
to  aeriform  fluids  as  well  as  to  standing  waters.  A  stream  of  wind  from 
a  bellows  bears  with  it  the  atmospheric  particles  whicli  it  touches  in  its 
passage  to  the  fire — i.  e.  it  sweeps  along  with  it  the  lining  of  the  aerial 
tube  through  which  it  is  urged.  Blowing  on  a  letter  sheet  to  dry  the  ink, 
or  on  scalding  food  to  cool  it,  bring^s  in  contact  with  these  substances 
streams  of  other  air  than  what  issues  from  the  thorax.*  The  operations 
by  which  the  man  in  the  fable  blew  hot  and  cold  "  out  of  the  same  mouth  " 

■  Does  not  the  same  principle  perform  an  important  part  in  respiration  f— the  longs 
not  being  wholly  inflated  by  air  dirseUjr  in  tfont  of  the  lips,  where  partieles  of  that 
previously  eihaled  might  still  linger,  b«t  also  bj  currenu  flowing  in  mm  all  sides  of 
the  mouth  or  nostrils.       , 
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may  here  be  explained  :"  in  the  first  case  the  hollow  hand* 
passed  the  moutU  and  received  the  warm  air  from  his  chest ;  in  the  Uner, 
his  food  was  at  a  distance  from  his  lip,  and  consetiuenllj  the  bent  oT  hii 
breath  was  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  air  and  Uiat  which  wn»  ctrrinl 
aloDg  with  it  to  his  soup. 

A  blast  of  wind  directed  over  the  surfate  of  a  placid  pond  or  lake  ne* 
only  creates  a  current  on  the  latter,  but  sometimes  heurB  away  part  of  tba 
water  with  it.  A  vessel  sailing  before  the  wind  is  aided  in  her  course, 
though  it  may  be  but  slightly,  by  the  liquid  current  produced  on  ihe 
ocean's  surface.  Storms  of  wind  long  continued  heap  up  the  sL-a  ■gaittsl 
tho  mouths  of  rivers,  and  cause  ihem  to  overflow  their  banks,  white  low 
tides  often  result  from  the  same  a^ent  driving  tlie  ocean  away  in  opposite 
directions.  These  effects  of  wind  were  observed  in  remote  »ge»-  '"  He 
raiselh  the  stormy  wind  which  liftelh  up  the  waves."  The  river  Jordu 
was  "  driven  back  "  by  wind,  so  that  "  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry 
ground."  By  it*  agency,  a  passage  for  the  same  people  was  opcnej 
through  the  Red  Sea.  "And  Mosea  stretched  out  his  bsnd  over  llie  »e», 
and  [he  Lord  caused  the  soa  to  go  back,  bg  a  strong  east  winil  all  lie! 
tugAt,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided."  Exodot 
xiv.  21. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  rivers  and  water-falls  bear  down  inDnense  qaanaiiM 
of  aif  with  them.  Strata  of  this  flnid  on  the  surfaces  of  rapid  str«ai>ui  ac- 
quire a  vulocitY  equal  to  that  of  the  latter,  and  in  some  places  aerial  cor- 
ronls  (hui  produced  are  very  sensible.  At  Niagara  they  are  sufficient  t6 
drive  mills  or  supply  blasts  for  a  long  tine  of  forges.  In  IS29,  while  ar- 
eendlng  the  path  on  the  Canadian  side,  in  order  to  pass  under  the  grand 
cliuie.  we  entered  suddenly  into  one  of  those  invisible  currents  under  ths 
Table  Rack,  and  were  nearly  prostrated  by  it.  It  lathe  ascent  of  this  air 
loidL-d  «-lih  mlciulo  p^nicU's  of  water,  (which  are  borne   up  by  it  in  tht 

tion  of  the  solar  and  lunar  rainbows  seen  at  the  great  North  American  ami 
other  cataracts.  Heavy  rains  bring  down  oceans  of  air,  and  in  the  showe' 
belkiws,  or  tromhe,  blasts  of  wind  are  produced  on  the  same  principle. 
Could  we  tte  the  air  brought  down  by  heavy  showers,  we  should  behoU 
it  rebounding  from  the  earth,  something  like  sipoke  wheo  driven  agaiiHt 
a  wall  or  any  other  plane  surface. 

As  the  trombe  illustrates  this  part  of  our  snljecii 
a  figure  of  one  may  as  well  be  given.  The  pipe  A 
discharges  water  from  a  reservoir  into  afunnel  placed 
on  the  vertical  tube  C.  The  end  of  A  terminates 
in  tlie  funnel,  and  opposite  to  it  is  made  a  number 
of  openings  in  C,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  the  cat 
The  lower  end  of  C  enters  the  close  reuel  D,  and 
discharges  its  contents  on  a  stone  placed  directly 
under  it.  As  the  water  from  A  passes  down  C,  U 
draws  air  along  with  it  through  the  top  of  the  funnel, 
and  also  through  the  holes  in  the  upper  put  <^  C 
As  the  liquid  dashes  against  the  stone,  the  air  sept- 
rates  and  rises  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  whence  il  ii 
forced  by  successive  volumes  through  B  to  the  fire, 
while  the  water  collects  at  the  bottom  and  is  let  cf 
by  a  regiiiating  ralve  or  cock.  This  maduae  il  viQ 
he  peri^i^ived  is  a  miniature  imitation  orvoavoTM- 
lure's  onerations ;  for  cascades,  ilrataisUlai  and  A> 


if 
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The  trombe  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  known  to  Heron,  and 
is  referred  to  in  Pliny's  Natural  History.  Kircher  has  given  several  figrarea 
of  it.  See  tom.  i,  203,  of  his  Mundus  Subterraneus,  and  torn,  ii,  pp.  310, 
347,  of  his  Musur^a  Universalis;  in  which  last  work  he  shows  its  appli- 
cation to  supply  wind  to  organs,  and  by  discharging  the  water  flrom  the 
bottom  of  the  veaael  upon  a  wheel  he  imparted  motion  to  tlie  keys  of  those 
instruments.    See  also  Phil.  Trans.  Abndg.  vol.  i,  498. 

Liquids  raised  by  currents  of  air  may  be  illustrated  by  operations  in 
common  life.  Whenever  water  in  a  well  settles  to  a  level  with  the  orifice 
of  the  pump  pipe,  air  rushes  in  (on  the  ascent  of  the  sucker)  and  sweeps 
up  with  it  portions  of  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  dense  rain.  On  the  same 
principle  people  are  enabled  to  taste  scaldinff  licmids.  The  next  time  the 
reader  sips  hot  soup,  or  tea,  or  coffee,  he  will  find  himself  involuntarily 
keeping  the  edge  or  rim  of  th^  spoon  or  vessel  a  short  diatance  from  his 
mouth,  and  protruding  his  lips  till  the  upper  one  projects  a  little  over  the 
edge :  then  drawing  in  his  breath,  the  entering  air  rippUa  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  by  its  velocity  bears  broken  portions  along,  precisely  like 
the  pump  just  mentioned.  The  liquid  particles  being  uus  mixed  with 
comparatively  large  volumes  of  cool  air,  are  so  reduced  in  their  tempera- 
ture as  to  be  received  without  injury  and  without  inconvenience.* 

Water-spouts  appear  to  be  charged  in  much  the  same  way,  whatever 
may  be  the  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  these  singular  phenomena ;  for 
the  sea  immediately  under  their  orifice  has  often  been  observed  to  bubble 
or  boil  violently,  and  rise  into  the  spout  in  disjointed  masses. 

A  stream  of  water  directed  into  or  through  a  body  of  the  mmt  Uquid, 
also  communicates  motion  to  those  particles  of  the  latter  that  ara  in  contact 
with  or  ad|jacent  to  the  current.  Examples  of  this  are  furnished  iaaeveral 
of  nature's  hydraulic  operations.  That  copstant  oceanic  current  produced 
by  the  trade  winds  is  one.  It  sweeps  round  the  globe,  but  is  deflected 
and  divided  by  the  varying  configuration  of  the  lands  that  lie  in  its  way. 
Under  the  torrid  zone,  it  passses  through  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans, 
whirls  round  the  southern  point  of  Atrica,  inclines  to  that  coo&ient  in 
affain  approaching  the  equator,  tben  stretching  aoross  the  Atlantic  is  di- 
vided by  the  South  American  coast— -one  part  turning  northward  tQ^;/|jbe 
Gulf  of  Mexico— thence  this  last  division  issues  as  the  Ghilf  Stream,  sad 
being  turned  in  an  easterly  direction  by  the  coast  of  the  United  Statea,  it 
bears  away  past  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  extends  its  influence  to 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Norway  and  the  North  Sea.  This  mighty  current  not 
only  draws  with  it  the  liquid  channel  through  which  it  flows,  but  the  ocean 
for  leagues  on  each  side  is  carried  along  with.it,  or  follows  in  its  train; 


•  Some  of  the  operetiona  of  the  month  are  deserving  of  partienlar  notiee.  Tbev  will 
be  found  to  elucidate  several  philoiophieal  prtneiplsa,  sadattsntioo  to  thoB  wanid  e«r> 
tainly  have  enabled  inventors  to  have  antioipatea  manj  nsefiil  diseovarias.  Wa  bav^ 
in  a  precedins  book  obaerved  that  the  month  is  oAan  enplojed  as  a  Ibfeing  pump  in 
ejecting  liqaids,  and  as  a  sucking  one  when  drawing  tkism  thrangh  sijibDns,  or  throai^ 
simple  tubes.  We  have  just  seen  how  it  raises  hot  lii|i|ids  bj  (&awm|  a  sbrean  of  aur 
over  them,  and  machines  on  the  samii  principle  have  been  mada  to  raise  water.^  It  is 
ofVeo  used  as  a  bellows  to  kindle  fires,  and  everj  bodj  aisplojs  it  to  o^l  hot  victaals 
bv  blowing.  It  even  acts  as  a  stove  to  warm'oor  firoaen  nngets,  by  giving  out  heated 
air.  Many  make  a  condensing  air-pump  of  it,  to  fill  Madders,  air4>eds  and  air-pUj^ws ; 
some  make  an  exhausting  one  of  it,  .ana  in  all  it  sets  eontinnally  as  both  in  resplntion. 
How  oflen  does  it  perform  the  part  ef  a  fife,  an  organ,  or  a  whistle,  to  prodnee  nrasie  f 
—of  an  air-gun  to  shoot  bullets  and  snows  flrom  tta  aaibacan  T— and,  npt  la  waarj^a 
reader,  when  employed  in  smoking  j^pipa  af  tobaeeo,  we  see  in  o^eratiett  the  kientieal 
principle  of  increasing  the  drafl^oflmatflTaebiniBejs  bvazbanstiott--4.  a.  a  saeknf 
apparatus  is  applied  to  thatjBMr^pita:ar*M«i%t  is  te 
patented  in  Europe  a  Ibw  ysais  sgo. 
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Uid  thus  it  is  Inceasantly  transrerring  to  northern  ktiludofi  ihe  warm  waten 
of  tbe  equinoctial  regions." 

Tiie  volumes  of  water  which  shoot  from  the  tnuutha  of  the  Amaion, 
Oronoco  and  Mississippi,  continue  with  almost  unaliu ted  velocity  for  Icaguw 
into  the  sea,  and  impart  motion  to  the  conliguouB  [lurlioDS  of  the  Uuer, 
which  are  compeiled  to  accompany  them  in  their  courwj. 

A  current  of  water  not  only  imparts  motion  in  thia  manner  to  a  mats  of 
the  same  liquid  when  on  a  level  with  itself,  but  it  may  be  ^iplied  to  rtatt 
water  from  a  Inuxr  lesd.  This  at  first  sight  does  not  appear  vcty  obiiouj. 
A  person  having  a  field  which  he  it  tjnable  to  drain  for  want  of  a  place 
of  discharge  sufficiently  low  for  the  purpose,  would  hardly  think  his  olgeet 
eould  lie  obtained  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  into  it  from  a  hi^ier  leveL 
To  somo  farmet«  this  would  icem  the  most  direct  way  to  deluge  the  land; 
yet  the  thing  n  not  only  possible,  but  in  .some  cases  quite  ea«y,  as  will 
appear  from  the  follpwing  experiments  made  by  M.  Venluri  in  1737. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  cistern  D,  No.  199,  a  horizontal  lube  pro- 
ceeded into  the  vessel  A  C.  The  water  in  D  was  kept  at  32i  inches 
above  the  centre  of  the  pipe.  Opposite  and  at  a  short  distance  frora  the 
pipe  wits  placed  the  mouth  of  an  inclined  rectangular  channel  or  gulter. 
open  at  top.  The  water  issuing  from  the  pipe  ruihtd  up  this  channel,  and 
was  discharged  at  B ;  but  as  it  entered  the  gutter,  the  current  draggled  b 
with  it  the  contents  of  A  C,  until  the  surface  sunk  from  A  to  C.  From 
dils  experiment  it  is  obvious  that  land  on  a  low  level,  as  at  C,  might  be 
draiiicil  in  this  manner,  and  the  water  discharged  above,  as  at  B,  wbere- 
evcr  a  motive  current  could  be  obtained.  Veniuii  applied  die  priadj^ 
with  BUOOM*  to  some  marshy  land  belonging  to  the  public 

In  the  next  experiment  both  air  and  water  are  moved  by  the  current, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  excited  to  raise  water  as  in  the  pipe 
of  a  pump.    The  cylinilri- 
col  lube  K  (No.  SOO)n-u 

of  water,  D,    the  siirfice 

as  before  being  32J  inclics 

The  pipe 
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and  57  long.    . 
A  B  V 

upper  surface  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  lines  from 
its  junction  with  the  rese^ 
■  voir.     The  other  end  of 

the  glass  lube  descended 
into  a  vessel,  T,  containing  a  colored  liquid.    When  water  flowed  through 

•  Ftoslipg  ■iibalancei  have  o(\ea  been  throim  into  the  Gulf  Streim  to  asecmin  in 
direcllnn.  Upwards  or  twenty  yesn  nro  we  cut  oterboard.  near  the  Banks,  a  camnMW 
atmrl  bottle  carerull;  rorked  and  Kaled,  and  haiing  a  Tei*  inehes  of  red  buBtioi  lied  >■ 
Uie  neck  The  tmllle  conuiued  a  letter  addreieed  lo  a  gentleman  in  London,  and  la 
open  nnte  in  En^liuli  and  Flench,  requesting  Ihe  Gnder  to  pill  the  lelur  iiua  tbe  nearat 
pOKl.D^ee,  AineTican  or  Curnpean,  and  a!io  a  memo  rand  urn  orihe  circumataiKOt,  drt 
anil  place  o(  iu  i'lKoyer/.  Preciael^  eleven  monthi  from  Ihe  day  the  bottle  wn  cob- 
milled  lo  Ihe  deep,  the  teller  wu  delivered  hy  the  postman,  and  aeeoDi|ntlwd  with  t» 
other  Trom  an  Iriifa  clergyman.  The  fragile  venel  flnated  aarelr  ashore  near  8lig».  Ik. 
Iiille  pennon  eicltsd  the  allention  ofa  peuant,  who  broke  die  bottle,  and  not  kii««lB| 
what  lo  niaka  of  the  coiilenli,  curled  the  whole  to  his  priest,  lliia  aentleoian  polil^ 
(brwarded  lbs  letter  to  its  deslinatiou,  and  wiote  another  coDtainiaf  uie  partiCBJafs  jaM 
meutioned.  Both  IsUen,  we  belieTs,  were  laid  befor*  lb*  Britiib  Mmintif  if  tbafM-. 
tieman  to  whom  they  wets  addraaasd. 
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K  !t  dragged  the  air  U  the  moulh  of  the  glass  tube  with  it,  the  remaining 
ur  dilated,  and  finally  the  whole  was  carried  out  with  the  elHueni  water, 
and  [he  colored  liquid  rose  to  the  height  of  24  inches  in  A  B.  The  glass 
tube  was  then  shortened  to  about  22  inches,  when  the  contents  of  T  rose 
up  and  were  discharged  from  K.  In  another  e^tperiment  K  was  placed 
in  nearly  a  perpendicular  position,  being  inclined  a  little  that  the  jet  might 
not  fall  back  on  itself,  but  the  liquid  rose  through  A  B  as  before.  The 
end  of  A  B  where  it  joined  K  was  flush  with  the  interior  surface  of  the 
Jatter.  Several  smell  holes  were  made  round  K ;  these  diminished  the 
velocity  of  the  issuing  current,  but  no  water  escsped  through  the  openings. 

There  ia  a  singular  fact  relating  to  the  discharge  of  liaulds  from  different 
shaped  ajutages ;  for  example,  more  water  flows  through  a  short  tube  than 
through  a  simple  orifice  of  the  same  diameter,  A  circular  opening,  of  tlie 
same  diameter  as  the  bore  of  K  in  the  last  figure,  was  mada  in  a  sheet  of 
tin,  and  the  latter  attached  lo  a  ciatern  in  which  the  water  was  kept  at  a 
constant  altitude  of  32^  inches  :  now  white  four  cubic  feet  of  water  escaped 
through  the  opening  in  41  seconds,  an  equal  quantity  passed  through  K  in 
31  seconds;  and  when  the  length  of  K.  was  only  twice  its  diameter,  the 
quantity  discharged  was  still  greater. 

But  the  quantity  discharged  may  be  still  fiirther  increased  if  the  end  of 
K  next  the  reservoir  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  the  contracted  vem. 
This  term  is  used  to  designate  that  contraction  which  a  liquid  column  un- 
dergoes when  escaping  through  an  orifice,  or  when  entering  a  tube.  Sup- 
pose an  aperture,  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  or 
B  cauldron,  and  closed  by  a  plug.  Then  fill  the  vessel  with  water,  and 
withdraw  the  plug.  Upon  examination  the  descending  column  will  be 
found  contracted  or  tapered  for  a  short  distance  below  the  orifice,  viz. 
half  an  inch,  or  half  the  diameter  of  the  orifice.  The  area  of  the  section 
of  the  smallest  or  most  contracted  part  will  he  to  the  orifice  as  10  to  16 
according  to  Bossut,  but  when  a  short  cylindrical  tube  was  applied  to  the 
orifice,  he  found  the  contraction  as  10  to  1S.3.  (The  same  thing  occurs 
whether  the  opening  be  made  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  vessel.)  Hence 
by  enlarging  the  end  of  R  next  the  reservoir,  in  the  proportions  named, 
the  contraction  within  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  tube  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  discharge  consequently  increaaed. 


By  substituting  for  K  a  compound  tube  of  the  form  and  proportiona 
figured  at  No.  201,  the  quantity  discharged  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
more  than  doubled,  being  to  that  delivered  by  the  orifice  in  the  tin  plate 
.  u  24  (o  10 !     A,  the  cistern ;  B,  a  aliort  conical  tube  conoecting  tha  cylin 
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dried  one  to  the  conical  fnutrum  C  D.    SoppottBgvitt  dhwiHr  dt  C 
to  be  unity  or  1,  that  of  D  sboukl  be  1^,  and  toe  distanoe  Tieftweett  tbett 
9.     The  increased  discharge  ceaaea  wben  tbe  xiyliadrieidl  pvC  of  dw  tdb 
B  C  is  of  conmderable  length,  and  of  the  aaiiia  boielu  tto  — iller  mi  ' 
of  C  D.  ^  - 

A  tube  of  the  form  represented  at  No.  208  Was  ap|died  faj  YenCMiiti 
the  same  resenroir,  the  depth  of  water  in  whieh  was  alao  kapc  at  Jtt 
inches.  Three  g'lass  tubes,  ABC,  were  eonnected  ta  the  ander  vdb  m- 
the  pipe,  and  their  lower  ends  inserted  into  a  vasael  cmifMjhg  iii6iiii|w 
When  water  flowed  through  the  pipe  the  mercury  roM  69  Kato./Jiit  AjJP 
in  B,  and  7  in  C.  These  quantiues  correspond  with  68  iadkeiiiif  wSfc 
in  At  24  inches  in  B,  and  8  in  C.  The  length  of  the  pipe  ehoald  not  «i- 
eeed  four  times  the  diameter  of  its  smaller  end,  and  its  sidei^  sboald  ast 
diverge  from  each  other  more  than  what  is  required  to  form  an  ansjle  cf 
from  tht«e  to  fbUr  decrees.  By  this  principle  it  will  be  perceived^  thit 
water  may  also  be  raised  from  a  lower  level  and  diMiarged  at  an  upper 


one,  and  in  many  situations  it  might  doubtless  be  adopled  with  advaatoce. 
See  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  and  Hachetta's  Trailrf.  lEl&iieiitaire  «s 

Machines. 

Different  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  incraaaod  dMchaige  of 
Uquids  through  conical  tabes.  One  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  material 
of  which  they  are  made ;  for  when  formed  ofor  lined  with  mny  safastaBoe 
that  repels  t>r  refuses  to  coalesce  or  be  wetted  with  the  efflnent  wattt*,  M 
wax,  tallow,  fcc.  the  effect  ceases.  The  phenomenon  tberafimi  depaak 
upon  the  attraction  and  adhesion  of  the  lujuid  to  the  sides  «f  .  the  tnba^ 
which  sides  exert  a  capillary  force  in  drawing  the  partidee  of  the  Ikfik 
towards  them,  so  as  not  only  to  prevent  its  assuming  the  figvre  of  theeoa* 
tracted  vein  when  entering  the  tube  No.  202,  but  also  drawing  tbeparticlH 
to  the  diverging  sides  of  ttie  discharging  ajutage. 

A  knowledge  of  the  increased  discharge  of  liquids  from  conical  tabes 
has  led  some  persons  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  to  the  serious  injaiy 
of  others.  We  have  heard  of  the  purchaser  of  a  water  power,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  was  to  connect  his  mill-race  with  the  dam  by  t 
trunk  of  a  certain  specified  bore  at  the  junction.  This  he  did,  but  makiog 
the  sides  of  the  trunk  diverge  as  in  the  last  figure,  the  proprietor  of 
the  dam  was  astounded  to  find  the  water,  as  if  moved  by  instinct,  giving 
the  new  channel  the  preference,  and  unaccountably  persisting  in  rushing 
through  it  with  a  velocity  that  threatened  to  drain  the  well  supplied  ^e^e^ 
voir,  and  leave  his  own  mill  to  take  its  rest.  This  increased  discharge  is 
not  confined  to  tubes  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form.  The  walls  of  the 
channel  may  be  straight,  and  its  section  may  be  a  square,  a  triangle,  && 
as  well  as  a  circle. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  overreaching  in  this  way  is  not 
wholly  a  modern  discovery.  No  city,  ancient  or  modern,  was  perhaps 
ever  supplied  with  water  in  greater  profusion  than  old  Rome ;  yet  the  con- 
tents of  her  aqueducts  were  meted  out  with  economy,  and,  as  in  modem 
times,  a  revenue  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  water.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  aqueducts  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  liquid  through  the 
streets  and  houses  were  always  intrusted  to  a  citizen  of  rank  and  talents. 
The  celebrated  Frontinus  held  the  office  under  Nerva,  by  whose  directions 
he  wrote  two  books  on  the  water- works  of  Rome,  the  um^es  of  their  erec- 
tion, districts  of  the  city  supplied  by  each,  the  number  of  public  and  pri- 
vate fountains,  quantities  of  water  discharged  from  different  sized  orifices, 
&c.  From  him  we  learn  that  numerous  frauds  were  practiced  in  obtaining 
more  than  the  assigned  quantity  of  the  liquid,  one  of  the  means  finr  pie- 
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venUng  which  was  this :  when  a  pipe  for  the  supply  of  a  house  was  to  be 
connected  to  the  castellum  or  reservoir,  (which  received  the  water  from 
one  of  the  aqueducts)  a  brast  calix,  or  short  bent  tube,  (probably  the  same 
ma  the  modern  ones  which  connect  the  lateral  pipes  to  the  mains)  was  de- 
livered by  the  officer  in  charge  to  the  workmen,  to  insert  into  the  castellum ; 
and  it  was  enacted  that  the  bore  of  the  cylindrical  leaden  pipe  should  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  calix  for  at  least  jl/ly  feet  from  the  castellum.  It 
ifl  therefore  pretty  clear  that  Roman  eng;ineer8  were  aware,  that  the  in- 
creased discharge  through  enlarged  onBces  ceases  when  a  considerable 
length  of  pipe  of  the  same  bore  as  the  calix  intervened. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Water  raited  by  esrrtntf  of  air— Fall  of  the  barooMter  duriof  •torma— Hnnricanea  eoBuneaee  at  tho 
leoward — Damage  done  by  •torim.  not  alwaya  by  the  impulae  of  the  wind — Vacnnm  produced  by  atoraa 
•f  wind — Draft  of  chinmeyi — Cnrrantsof  wind  in  faouM* — Fira  grates  and  parabolic  Jaatba — ^Ezperl- 
■MBta  with  a  sheet  of  paper— Experiments  with  currents  of  air  through  tubes  Tarioasly  connected— » 
Eflect  of  conical  igutages  to  blowing  tubes-nApplication  of  these  tubes  to  increase  the  draft  of  cUmneya 
wid  to  Tcntilate  wells,  mines  and  ships. 

Currents  of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids  may  be  employed  to  raise  water 
in  a  manner  different  from  any  yet  noticed ;  i.  e.  not  by  any  modification 
of  the  lateral  communication  of  motion,  nor  by  breaking  the  liquid  into 
minute  particles  by  the  motive  fluid  mixing  with  them,  but  by  the  remmHxl 
or  dijnmulion  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  principle  to  which  we  allude 
is  to  be  found  more  or  less  active  in  nature,  and  iHustrations  of  it  are  not 
infrequent  in  common  life,  although  for  want  of  reflection  they  are  seldom 
noticed  and  are  not  always  understood. 

Meteorologists  have  long  observed  that  storms  of  wind  are  accompanied 
'with  a  diminution  of  the  air's  pressure,  and  that  the  descent  of  the  mercu- 
rial column  in  the  barometer  keeps  pace  generally  with  the  violence  of 
the  tempest :  thus  in  hurricanes  the  depression  is  much  more  than  daring 
ordinary  gales,  while  in  the  vortex  of  a  tornado  or  a  whirlwind  it  is- 
excessive. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  consider  winds  as  proceeding  directly yivrnjiie- 
power  that  generates  them,  as  a  stream  of  water  proceeds  from-  a  fire* 
engine  or  one  of  air  from  a  bellows,  whereas  they  as  often  rush  Uncords 
the  source  that  gives  them  birth ;  and  hence  it  is  that  hurricanes,  some- 
times if  not  always,  commence  at  the  leeward.  Should  any  mystery  ap- 
pear in  this  it  is  easily  explained : — if  a  person  blow  through  a  tube,  the 
olast  proceeds  from  him ;  if  he  suck  air  tnrough  it,  the  current  is  directed 
to  him :  when  we  close  a  pair  of  bellows,  wind  issues  from  the  nozsle ;  if 
they  are  opened  while  the  valve  in  the  lower  board  is  shut,  it  rushes  back 
through  the  same  channel :  so  it  is  with  currents  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
partial  void  is  formed  in  the  upper  regions,  perhaps  by  electrici^,  by 
changes  of  temperature  or  'kumidity,  by  nrenction  or  other  causes,  and 
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instantly  oceans  of  the  fluid  matter  around  roah  to  restore  the  equiliknai; 
then  the  removal  of  these  oceans  neccstavily  induces  others  to  movM'ihi 
to  take  their  place,  and  in  this  way  various  strata  of  the  atiiiosphn%4vi 
miles  and  hundreds  of  miles,  are  put  in  motion  towards  the  plaoevliiia 
the  cause  of  their  movements  is  located,  and  in  a  way  not  iintake  lhi|M 
which  streams  of  air  enter  a  person's  mouth  while  he  sucks  an  enpiyiH^ 
or  a  bellows  during  the  act  of  opening  them.  ^v  • 

When  the  lowenng  sky  and  flitting  clouds  announce  the  AppnisiAsli 
violent  storm,  and  when,  like  a  demon  broke  loose,  it  destroys  ia  ils& 
nearly  every  thing  in  its  track,  we  commonly  suppose  the  raiscUef  i^pjl* 
by  the  direct  impulse  of  the  blast — ^that  aeitated  and  groaning  fioresti,tHki 
prostrated,  walls  and  fences  leveled,  buildings  o'ertumed  and  oiheiB'w 
roofed,  &c.  arc  the  results  of  a  tempest  sweeping  these  obiects  hdoDp  ii, 
somewhat  as  we  blow  dust  &c.  from  a  table  or  from  the  cover  or  edgetf 
a  book.  But  this,  though  sometimes  the  case,  is  not  always  so;  for  if  ii 
were,  almost  every  object  blown  down  by  the  Mrind  would  be  found  Ijiv 
in  the  direction  of  the  blast,  whereas  they  are  frequently  discovered  istiw 
opposite  one.  .  The  effects  enumerated  are  sometimes  caused  by  vUi 
blowing  over  a  district  of  country  without  coming  in  contact  with  theciitk 
or  the  objects  upon  it,  but  merely  sweeping  at  some  distance  above  tlwa: 
at  other  times  similar  results  are  met  with  at  the  extreme  edge  of  attan^ 
and  even  beyond  it.  In  these  cases  a  partial  vacuum  produced  faj  As 
-aerial  currents  oflen  works  all  the  mischief,  although  it  may  be,  astf  fc< 
•quently  is,  but  of  momentary  duration.  Close  buildings  have  been  mtlMi^ 
taneously  destroyed  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  them^  their  wifli 
beinfi^  thrown  outwards,  and  their  roofs  projected  aloft.  The  tomsdo  W 
which  the  city  of  Natchez  was  recently  destroyed  furnished  striking  praqb 
of  this  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  of  fearful  damages occsuoikJ 
by  the  void.  The  doors  and  windows  of  one  or  two  houses  left  standiw 
amid  the  general  wreck  happened  to  be  open,  and  thus  furnished  aveMH 
for  the  dilated  air  to  escape.  In  some  houses  the  leeward  gible  esdi 
were  pushed  out,  and  the  windward  ones  stood  ;  in  others,  the  leeiFuJ 
walls  remained  standing  while  those  to  the  windward  were  thrown  otf- 
wards  in  the  face  of  the  storm.  Both  gable  ends  were  burst  out  iDaooe, 
and  of  others  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  air  raised  the  roofs  fbrap» 
sa^,  and  left  more  or  less  of  the  walls  standing.* 

Persons  whose  ideas  of  a  vacuum  are  inseparably  associated  witb  ut* 
tight  vessels,  would  hardly  suppose  that  any  thing  approaching  to  one 
could  be  formed  in  the  open  regions  above  and  about  us ;  yet  every  bretdi 
of  wind — the  gentle  zephyr  as  well  as  the  furious  tempest — destroys  ilw 
equilibrium  of  the  air's  pressure,  and  consequently  produces  a  partial  ▼oid; 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  that  a  vacuum  miT 
be  produced  and  maintained  in  open  tubes.  It  should  however  be  kepli 
mind,  that  an  absolute  vacuity  is  not  found  ia  nature  nor  to  be  obtained  bj 
art:  the  slightest  rarefaction  and  the  best  results  of  the  best  air-pump  are 
but  degrees  in  the  range  of  a  scale,  of  whose  limits  we  know  but  little. 

A  few  more  familiar  illustrations  of  the  removal  or  diminution  of  atnwi- 
pheric  pressure  by  currents  of  air  will  not  be  out  of  place.  And  first,  whs 
has  not,  while  sitting  by  a  winter's  fire,  witnessed  the  coals  in  the  gntt 
brighten  suddenly  up,  and  heard  the  flames  and  heated  air  rosr  in  the 
chimney  as  if  urged  for  a  few  moments  by  some  invisible  beilows-blowert 
— phenomena  attributed,  we  believe,  in  the  days  of  witchcraft,  to  elves  ind 


■  See  an  interentiiig  aeconnt  of  this  tornado  by  Or.  Toolsy.  of  Nsieliss.  iatfasJoml 
ofthe  Franklin  Institate  for  June,  1840. 
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fciries,  those  miachievous  imps  who,  in  their  wayward  moods,  sometimes 
undertook  to  blow  the  fires  as  well  as  to  sweep  and  sand  the  floors  of  the 
koases  they  visited,  and  who,  by  their  screams  of  delie^ht  on  leaving  their 
^A»rk,  were  supposed  to  produce  the  hollow  sounds  in  the  flue  as  they 
dttrted  up  to  jom  their  comrades  in  the  tempest  without !  It  need  hardly 
be  observed  that  it  is  gusts  of  wind,  sweeping  in  particular  directions  over 
Ae  tops  of  chimneys,  and  thereby  causing  a  partial  vacuum  within  them, 
dwt  thus  powerfully  increases  the  draft.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
fire  in  the  grate,  for  the  effect  may  be  noticed  in  parlors  during  the  summer 
months,  when  those  light  and  ornamental  paper  aprons  with  which  ladies 
cover  the  fronts  of  their  grates  are  often  thus  drawn  into  the  flues,  and  be- 
oome  disfigured  and  spoiled. 

Other  examples  may  be  derived  from  the  movements  of  interior  doors, 
blinds  and  curtains  of  windows,  &c.  While  we  are  writing,  the  front 
idoor  of  our  dwelling  is  opened,  which  affords  a  clear  passage  from  the 
■treet  to  a  garden  in  the  rear.  The  door  of  the  room  we  occupy  opens 
info  the  passage,  through  which  a  flaw  of  wind,  has  just  passed,  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  blinds  swing  from  the  windows,  and  the  door  is  slammed  to 
itt  frame,  by  the  air  in  the  room  rushing  to  join  the  passing  current,  or  to 
611  the  slifflit  vacuum  produced  by  it.  An  open  fire-place  creates  a  draft 
up  the  chimney,  which  acts  as  a  pump  to  draw  cold  air  into  the  room ; 
bence  the  complaint,  not  at  all  uncommon,  of  being  roasted  in  front  while 
facing  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  experiencing  the  unmitigated  rigors 
of  winter  behind.  (In  such  cases  the  combustion  should  be  supported  by 
air  drawn  from  without  by  a  pipe  terminating  beneath  the  grate — a  device 
patented  in  modern  days,  though  it  was  known  two  centuries  ago,  and  is 
described  by  M.  Gauser  in  his  treatise  on  "  Fires  Improved,"  a  work 
translated  by  Desaguliers  in  1715.')  The  motion  of  every  object  in  nature 
produces  currents  of  air,  and  in  every  possible  direction — the  movement 
oi  the  hand  in  writing  or  sewing — the  trembling  of  a  leaf  or  of  an  earth- 
<)uake — the  flight  of  an  eagle  or  of  an  insect — the  ball  whizzing  from  a 
cannon*s  mouth,  the  creeping  of  a  snail,  or  a  wasp  using  her  forceps. 

Aitificial  illustrations  might  be  quoted  without  end.  Lay  two  books  of 
the  same  size,  or  two  pieces  of  board,  six  or  eie^ht  inches  apait  upon  a 
table,  and  place  a  sheet  of  paper  over  them;  thenolow  between  the  books, 
and  the  paper,  instead  of  being  displaced  by  the  blast,  will  be  pressed 
down  to  the  table  by  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  intensity  of  the  blast.  Instead  of  the  mouth  next  use  a  pair 
of  bellows,  by  inserting  the  nozzle  under  one  edge  of  the  paper,  and  the 
«ffect  will  still  be  the  same.  The  stream  of  wind  may  even  be  directed 
partly  against  the  under  side  of  the  paper,  which  notwithstanding  will  re- 
tain Its  place  and  be  pressed  down  as  before.  Suspend  the  books  or  fix 
tbem  to  the  under  side  of  a  table,  then  hold  on  the  paper  till  the  blast  is 
applied,  when  the  sheet  will  be  sustained  against  gravity.  Fold  the  paper 
luto  a  tube  and  blow  through  it  with  the  mouth,  or  with  bellows — in  both 
cases  it  will  be  collapsed.  From  this  experiment  we  learn  that  the  force 
which  fluids  exert  against  the  sides  of  pipes  that  contain  them,  is  greatly 
diminished  when  they  pass  rapidly  through.  We  have  known  a  small 
leak  in  the  pipe  that  supplied  steam  to  a  high-pressure  engine,  cease  to 
give  out  vapor  every  time  the  communication  was  opened  to  the  cylinder 


•  "  Pambolical  jambs  "  (also  patsntod)  or  backs  of  jpmtss  for  reflecting  tkom  their  po- 
lished surfaces  the  heat  into  the  room,  are  deKribed  lo  the  same  interesting  lilde.work. 
At  pajge  140  Demigiilien  speaks  of  beUows  imrented  and  palaatad  by  Captain  daveiy— 
a  device  of  his  that  is  no  where  etse  aieiitioaed  that  we  an  awifs  oC 
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of  Pttpor.  wo  bont  ■  mall  ghM  tube  at  rieht  aoglea,  ami  pl»c<ne  o««iJ 

aaain  the  paper  let  it  rest  on  iho  tiUe,  while  die  other  descctxTpd  im>  * 


laimog  a  little  waMr.  Then  taking  a  Huall  pair  of  bdteTi. 
and  dinoting  the  UaatovortepipOtdM  Water  rose  from  ono  halfwit™ 
feorthaof  an  inch.  The  books  npoo'«4ich  the  sheet  laid  were  thcGi^oi 
wiflun  two  iochea  of  oaeh  other,  wbonAe  efiect  was  incrpased.  tb«  fifi^ 
riling  from  1}  to  S  inehea  We  naU  laid  aside  the  paper  and  — -''  ^ 
of  two  tabes,  one  to  blow  tbroogh  and  ^  other  to 
tkaticjiud. 
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Two  leaden  or  block  tin  tubes,  straight  and  polished  in  the  inside,  ««■« 
uiuted  Bt  right  angles.  See  No.  203.  A  C  tKe  blowing  pipe,  6  iacbis 
long  and  half-inch  bore.  B  12  inches  long  and  three-eighths  bore.  Tha 
upper  end  of  B  was  Joined  flush  and  EmooUi  with  the  interior  of  (be  ntker, 
three  inches  from  the  end  A.  Upon  applying  the  mouth  to  C  and  blowing 
in  the  direction  C  A,  indicated  by  the  arrow,  instead  of  the  liquid  liase 
in  B,  part  of  the  current  from  the  lungs  entered  that  tube  and  was  laRca 
through  the  water  in  the  tumbler.  Various  portions  nf  the  end  AwsR 
then  cut  off  without  changing  the  result,  until  half  an  inch  only  . 
in  front  of  the  joint,  when  the  air  no  longer  descended,  bat  no  a 
was  produced  in  B.  When  both  tubes  were  made  of  the  aame  ion,  put 
of  the  blast  descended  in  B  until  the  whole  of  A  in  frmit  of  tbekaBt  wti 
removed.  In  numerous  trials,  the  water  in  the  lower  end  of  B  waidt- 
pressed  more  or  less,  whether  the  blast  of  wind  through  A  was  weak  or 
otroog.  (From  these  experiments  we  discover  the  impropriety  of  abdiC 
cylindrical  tubes  on  chimney  tops  at  right  angles  to  the  dmft,  and  apt- 
dally  on  locomotive  carnages,  ss  was  at  first  proposed.  IntheSdinbv|b 
Encyclopedia,  vol.  ivii.  p.  457,  a  carria^  by  Tredgold  is  deecribed,  ■■ 
a  figure  of  it  given  in  plate  Sll.  The  chimney  is  repreanited  wiAkAvt 
horueontal  tube  titached  fore  and  aft  to  the  top,  as  to  No.  203,  wilk  *  vif 

o  atritt  the  draft"  by  the  passage  of  the  air  or  wind  tfarooi^iL    Ttl 


experiments  above  ijiow  that  the  reverse  would  have  beea  Aa  OHij 
At  part  of  the  ^  in  paadng  through  A.  is  Na  SOI;  taxami:^0WB% 
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^die  idea  occurred  that  if  the  junction  of  B  were  made  to  form  an  acute 

Ukgle  with  the  longer  part  of  A,  then  the  whole  of  the  aerial  current  might 

possibly  pass  out  at  A,  since  to  enter  B  it  would  have  very  nearly  to 

rf  its  direction.     The  device  figured  at  No.  204  was  made  to  test  this. 

part  of  A  in  front  of  the  joint  was  1^  inches  long,  which  from  several 

mments  we  thought  produced  the  best  effect,  when  A  was  half  an 

in  the  bore — ^i.  e.  the  len^  of  this  part  of  the  blowing  tube  was  three 

-.  times  its  diameter.)     Upon  trial  part  of  the  current  passed  into  B  and  es- 

'Caped  through  the  liquid,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment ;  and  even  when 

B  was  turned  up  in  a  vertical  direcuon  before  entering  the  water,  the  same       \-J. 

effect  took  place. 

Various  modes  of  uniting  the  pipes  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
blast  from  entering  the  vertical  one  were  now  tried,  and  tp  ascertain  the 
effects  produced  a  glass  tube,  three  feet  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
bore,  was  attached  to  the  vertical  or  exhausting  tube  of  each.  In  No.  205 
a  portion  of  B  protruded  into  A,  so  as  to  form  a  partition  or  partial  cover 
to  the  orifice.  Upon  blowing  through  A  (in  the  direction  of  the  arrow) 
die  water  sprung  up  B  to  the  height  of  12  inches,  and  in  subseq|ient  trials 
varied  from  10  to  20  inches,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  blast  By 
connecting  the  glass  tube  to  the  blowing  end  of  A  and  then  blowing 
through  B,  the  liquid  rose  from  8  to  10  inches ;  the  difference  no  doubt 
being  caused  by  the  current  of  air  having  had  greater  facilities  in  one 
passage  than  in  the  other. 

We  next  united  two  tubes  at  right  angles,  but  instead  of  making  the 
joint  flush  within  as  No.  203,  the  upper  end  of  B  was  cut  obliquely,  as 
if  to  form  a  mitred  or  elbow  joint.  This  end  was  inserted  into  the  under 
side  of  A,  as  represented  at  No.  206,  the  open  part  of  B  facing  A.  The 
object  of  this  device  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  convex  part  of  the  ver- 
tical tube  within  A  would  be  sufficient  to  divert  thd  blast  from  entering  B, 
inrhile  it  swept  over  the  upper  edge  and  passed  round  each  side.  Previous 
to  connecting  the  lower  end  of  B  with  the  glass  tube  we  inserted  it  in 
vrater,  and  upon  blowing  smartly  through  A,  the  liquid  rose  (10  inches) 
and  was  expelled  with  the  air,  forming  a  dense  shower.  The  glass  tube 
^vas  then  attached,  (by  a  slip  of  India  rubber)  and  upon  blowing  again  the 
ivatcr  rose,  on  different  trials,  from  ttoenty  to  thirty  inches.  The  tube  A 
-was  half-inch  bore,  and  B  three-eighths.  Various  experiments  were  made 
to  determine  the  best  length  of  that  part  of  A  in  advance  of  the  joint :  the 
result  was  generally  in  favor  of  the  extent  already  mentioned. 

The  end  of  B  cut  obliquely,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  was  now 
inserted  into  A  at  an  acute  angle.  See  No.  207.  The  ascent  of  the  liquid 
in  several  trials  varied  from  20  to  28  inches.  A  moderate  puff  raised  it 
14  inches,  but  a  strong  effort  of  the  lungs  was  required  to  elevate  it  over 
two  feet.  When  the  glass  tube  was  connected  to  A,  as  in  No.  208,  and  a 
blast  directed  through  B,  the  highest  range  of  the  liquid  was  nine  inches. 

The  tubes  were  next  united  as  in  No.  209 ;  that  is,  the  axis  of  the 
part  of  B  which  entered  A  coincided  with  that  of  the  latter,  thus  leaving 
an  annular  space  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  for  the  passage  of  the  blast. 
The  effect  or  this  did  not  differ  so  much  from  No.  208  as  was  expected. 
The  rise  varied  from  20  to  30  inches ;  and  not  more  than  half  the  former 
amount  was  produced  by  reversing  the  tubes,  as  in  No.  210.  The  annular 
passage  for  the  blast  in  No.  209  was  too  small,  the  current  was  pinched  in 
passing,  and  its  velocity  consequently  diminished.  In  another  tube  in 
which  the  space  was  enlarged,  the  water  rose  six  inches  higher. 

^^e  next  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  varying  the  form  of  the 
discoarging  ends  of  the  blowinj  tabeti  either  by  adapting  additional  ones 
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of  »U|wriiigfi>nn  to  l]um,or  t»  eoUrging  the  cads  themselves.  Or* 
Bttmber  of  experimeati,  Om  Mowing  wUl  be  sufficient  fur  our  prciuA 
purpoie.  In  two  of  th*  tubei  (Noa.3]|  unil  SIS)  Uie  exhausitng  pipe  did 
not  protrada  into  tbo  blowing  on«:  lu  Nu.  213  it  <lii].  Aa  it  is  difficult  u 
keep  up  e  KTong  bUu  from  tba  Inngi  through  a  pipe  so  large  in  the  Ion 
Mbtlf  an  ineli,No.Sll  wu.made  of  quBrter-inc-li  tubing,  aoj  No.SUof 
five-ciktMOtlia.  Tbe  blowing  tube  of  No.  213  wu  seven -sixteenth*,  wiJ 
the  exbwiting  one  thrae-witiMnths,  and  uU  wen.'  made  nf  lead.  BniJit 
the  tube*  jtut  nened  we  prepend  «  doion  conical  onen,  tiiue  inches  lung, 
tiie  email  ende  one-^iMner  iiMh  bore,  and  the  large  nnca  varying  frvm 
three-founlu  to  8}  inaheB.  They  were  made  of  tin  j>late.  the  aeanu  ww* 
lapped,  end  iwpemculer  cere  wu  Uke<i  in  their  furnialion.  From  n» 
merona  triab  wnh  them  in  a  variety  of  ways,  wc  obtained  the  best  rewln 
with  twoi  one  of  iriiioh  waa  1^  ioohee  at  tlie  large  end,  and  the  other ■•**«■ 
.eigfatha.  Batof  ihean  the  latter,  marked  C  in  the  cut,  generally  cauW  iha 
. .  water  to  riae  liinliaei  in  the  axhatutiiig  tube. 

The  diaelwfuig  rad  of  No.  811  extended  1}  inches  froni  the  fiat, 
and  the  npposite  end  S^  inches.  When  binm 
throngh  in  the  direction  nf  the  arrow,  part*/ 
tbe  eamnt  descended  through  the  water,  but 
when  the  conical  pipe  C  was  held  close  totlw 
djat^arging  end  the  liquid  rose  in  the  verticil 
pipeM  inches.  A  i^uarler  ofaninch  wuMxt 
out  off  the  dijchurgiiig  end  and  C  aguasff 
plied,  when  the  water  rose  12  inchej.  TliS 
end  waa  next  remerad  out  with  tin  taJMnd 
prang  of  a  file,  when  dte  watM  roae  (inkrt 
C)  11  inehea.  Another  portion  wM  nnt  Oil 
off*,  leaving  only  half  an  inch  in  fiou  ef  dw 
joint,  and  the  end  swelled  out  aa  before,  apon 
an   HB.«a      which  the  rise   waa  7J   inches;  but  when  C 

waa  applied  the  water  rase  17J  inches. 

als  with  C  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  be* 

axis  should  cnincide  with  that  of  the  blowing  tube ;  olh«^ 

is  deflected  in  its  passage.     Tbe  length  of  iW 

is  necessary  to  gin 


In  all  the 
results,  that 
wise  the  cur 
blowing  end  of  tbe  tube  should  bo 


r3„ 

straight  direction  to  the  current.  If  longer  than  this,  the  vetociiv'a^ 
airength  of  the  blast  is  unnecessarily  diminished  by  friction  against  ^ 
prolonged  sides.  The  blowing  tube  should  also  be  straight  and  snwod 
within  ;  for  the  energy  of  the  blast  is  less  diminished  in  passing  thron^i 
Straight  than  through  a  crooked  channel — through  a  smoothly  polukcd 
tube  than  through  one  whose  interior  is  marked  with  aspei^ies.  Moreorer, 
dints  or  bruises  in  s  pipe  produce  counter  currents,  and  nutertBllydimini^ 
the  ascent  of  the  litjuiJ.  In  small  lubea,  the  end  received  into  the  nwelk 
might  be  enlarged  or  cut  obliquely  to  faelliuto  the  entrance  of  the  air; 
for  if  the  fluid  be  retarded  in  its  entrance,  part  of  the  fierce  exerted  by  lb 
lungs  IS  uselessly  expended.  It  is  immaterial  in  what  pwition  the  Uowitf 
tube  IB  used. 

In  No.213  the  blowing  tube  was  jointed  to  the  exhaustii 
ef  30^.  The  part  m  advance  nf  the  joint  was  1}  inches.  Upol 
rose  seven  inches.     The  tuba  D  was  applied,  (its  small  end 
to  fire -sixteenths)  and  the   water   rose   nine  inches.      The 
swelled  out  by  the  prong  of  a  file  umd  its  orifice  was  seven- 
an  inch,  when  the  nse  was  lOJ  inches.     D  was  then  applied,  . 
Frevioua  to  tl 


tenng  the  other,  and  the  water  r 


■« 
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become  slightly  bruised  in  the  middle  of  its  length  by  a  full :   the 

fes  were  taken  out,  and  the  water  rose  24  inches.     Various  portions 

9  cut  from  the  large  end  of  D,  but  no  diminution  of  the  rise  occurred 

le  3J  inches  remained,  and  this  length  from  several  trials  gave  better 

ilea  than  when  the  tube  was  made  shorter. 

a  No.  213,  the  discharging  end  of  tlie  blowing  tube  was  1^  inches  long. 

thoQt  any  additional  tube,  the  water  rose.  JG  inches.     The  end  was 

ailed  out,  and  the  liquid  rose  19  inches.     D  was  applied,  and  it  rose 

inches.     C  was  then  tried,  which  made  the  liquid  ascend  31  inches. 

16  discharging  end  was  reduced  in  length  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 

if  An  inch,  and  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  was  diminished,  both  with  and 

ithout  the  additional  tubes  C  and  D. 

Two  other  tubes  connected  like  No.  213  were  also  tried.     From  slight 

irittions  in  the  dimensions  of  the  passage  way  over  the  end  of  the  ex- 

lusting  tube,  the  results  varied,     without  the  additional  tube  C,  one 

jaed  the  water  only  seven  inches,  while  with  C  the  rise  was  17  inches. 

vlie  other  alone  raised  the  liquid  14  inches,  and  with  C  20^  inches. 

It  has  been  seen  from  preceding  experiments,  that  when  two  tubes  of 
Jie  tame  bore  are  united,  as  in  Nos.  203,  204  and  211,  part  of  the  current 
.lom  the  mouth  will  descend  the  vertical  one,  if  but  half  an  inch  or  even 
law  of  the  discharging  end  project  beyond  the  joint.  To  ascertain  at  what 
diatance  from  the  jomt  this  descent  of  the  current  could  l>e  counteracted 
by  additional  tubes,  we  connected  two  pieces  of  leaden  pipe  (A  and  B) 
■ve-sixteenths  of  an  inch  bore  to  each  other,  as  in  the  figure.     A  was  15 

inches  long;  B  four  inches, 


and  joined  to  the  otlierthree 
inches  from  the  blowing 
end,  thus  leaving  12  inches 

in  front  of  the  joint.     The 

11^  j^4^  lower  end  of  B  dipped  not 

more  than  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  water.  A  tapered  pipe,  C,  whose  wide  end  was  1^  inches  and 
the  small  one  five-sixteenths  was  attached  to  A,  and  upon  blowing  through 
A,  part  of  the  blast  descended  through  B.  Small  portions  were  then  suc- 
cessively cut  off  the  discharging  end  of  A,  until  the  air  ceased  to  descend 
in  B.  When  nine  inches  remained  in  front  of  the  joint,  but  a  solitary 
bubble  or  two  escaped  through  the  water,  and  after  another  inch  was  re- 
moved, leaving  eight  inches  in  front,  the  whole  current  from  tlie  lungs 
passed  through  A.  The  conical  tube  was  nine  inches  long,  and  after  the 
last  result  it  was  divided  at  D,  four  inches  from  the  end.  Upon  removing 
the  part  thus  cut  off,  air  again  descended  through  B. 

From  this  experiment  we  see  that  the  influence  of  such  terminations  as 
C  to  cylindrical  air  tubes,  extends  to  a  distance  equal  to  25  times  the  tube's 
diameter.  It  is  however  modiGed  by  the  velocity  of  the  motive  current. 
When  high  steam  is  used  instead  of  air,  the  distance  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  in  some  cases  annihilated.  A  smoky  chimney,  or  one  with  a  feeble 
draft,  may  be  cured  by  enlarging  its  upper  part  like  the  additional  tube  C 
m  the  last  figure.  The  reason  why  an  equal  amount  of  rise  in  the  exhaust- 
ing tube  is  not  produced  by  additional  ones  to  such  devices  as  No.  213, 
arises  no  doubt  from  the  projection  of  the  exhausting  tube  into  the  blowing 
one,  which  prevents  the  blast  from  sweeping  directly  into  the  conical  one 
mud  filling  the  latter,  a  condition  necessary  to  the  increased  ascent. 

Some  applications  of  the  principle  illustrated  by  the  preceding  experi- 
ments may  be  noticed  :— 1*  in  siphoni  for  decanting  corroding  or  other 
liquids — for  which  see  remarki  on  these  instrumenta  in  a  aubaequent 
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chapter.     2.  Increasing  the  draft  of  chimneyB,  as  well  as  preventing  them 
from-  smoking.     Instead  of  the  old  fashioned  caps  /)f  clay  or  the  moveable 

ones  of  iron,  let  them  be  made  in  the  form  of 
the  annexed  figure,  and  either  of  sheet  iron  or 
copper.  A  short  pipe  should  be  fixed  on  tlie 
chminey,  and  over  it  an  outer  one  (shown  in 
the  cut)  to  turn  freely,  but  as  close  as  possible 
without  touching,  that  the  horizontal  one  to 
which  the  latter  is  attached  may  veer  round 
with  the  wind.  The  vane  V  keeps  the  oppo- 
site end  A  to  the  wind,  which  enters  as  indi- 
cated by  the  straight  arrow,  and  in  passing 
through  sweeps  over  the  projection  and  causes 
Ho^sis.  a  vacuum  in  the  chimney,  as  in  the  blowing 

tubes  already  described. 
A  device  of  this  kind  might  be  made  to  act  in  windy  weather  as  a  per- 
petual bellows  to  blast  or  refining  furnaces,  and  also  to  those  of  steam- 
boats and  locomotive  carriages.  When  used  on  chimneys  of  the  latter,  a 
contrivance  to  turn  and  keep  the  blowing  tube  fore  and  aft,  as  the  carriagre  is 
turned,  would  be  required.  The  joint  where  the  perpendicular  tube  moves 
over  the  fixed  one  might  also  be  made  air-tight  by  an  amalgam,  on  the 
principle  of  the  water  lute.  From  the  experiments  with  the  tubes  Nos. 
206,  '7,  '8,  '9,  '10  and  '13,  it  follows  that  it  the  waste  steam  of  a  locomo- 
tive carriage  were  discharged  over  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  as  above* 
instead  of  up  its  centre,  the  resulting  vacuum  would  be  greater. 

It  is  worth  while  to  try  whether  wells,  mines,  and  the  .holds  of  ships, 
could  not  be  more  speedily  and  effectually  ventilated  by  a  similar  deviod 
than  by  the  common  wind  sails  used  in  the  latter.  These  displace  the 
noxious  vapors  by  mixing  fresh  air  with  them,  but  by  the  proposed  plan 
the  foul  air  might  be  drawn  up  alone,  while  the  atmosphere  would  cause 
a  steady  and  copious  supply  to  stream  in  at  every  avenue. 

If  two  or  three  exhausting  tubes,  of  metal  or  of  any  other  suitable  ma- 
terial, (whose  diameter  for  a  ship  of  the  largest  class  need  not  exceed 
three  or  four  inches)  were  permanently  secured  in  a  vessel,  their  lower 
ends  terminating  in  or  communicating  with  those  parts  where  noxious 
effluvia  chiefly  accumulates,  and  the  upper  ends  leading  to  any  convenieat 
part  of  the  deck,  sides  or  stern,  so  that  the  blowing  part  could  readily  be 
slipped  tight  into  or  over  them,  the  interior  might  be  almost  as  well  ven- 
tilated, even  when  the  hatches  were  all  down,  as  the  apartments  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling.     It  appears  to  us  moreover,  that  a  vessel  might  by  thia 
means  be  always  kept  charged  with  fresh  and  pure  air;  for  the  apparatus 
might  be  in  operation  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  acting  as  a  perpetual 
pump  in  drawing  off  the  miasmata.     The  only  attention  required  would 
be,  to  secure  the  blowing  tube  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
wind  during  storms.     In  ordinary  weather  its  movements  might  be  regu- 
lated by  a  vane,  as  in  the  figure,  when  it  would  require  no  attention  what- 
ever.    The  upper  side  of  the  blowing  part  of  the  tube  should  be  cut  partir 
away  at  the  end,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  descending  currents  of 
wind.     See  the  above  figure. 
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Vacsun  by  correiita  of  iteaB— Varioiu  modet  of  tppljriDf  tbem  in  Uowinf  ub6»7>Ezp«rinMBC»^ 
MhtUof  eooioal  i^atafe* — ^Rcciiltt  of  aliybt  chanyet  in  the  potitioa  of  tqcuubi  tnbet  within  blowinf 
mm  Pnrtia  Uowinf  tnbo— EzpeiimenU  with  it^— Raiainf  water  bjr  carrenta  of  tteam — Ventilatioo  of 
■laaa— EsporiMonCnl  apparatua  for  eoneentratioy  atnipa  in  vacuo— Drawing  air  through  liquids  to  pro> 
■■la  thair  ov^poratfcon — ^Remarka  on  the  origin  of  obtaining  a  Tacuum  by  currents  of  steam. 

As  the  Utmost  rarefaction  which  can  be  produced  with  blowing  tubes 
by  the  lungs  is  exceedingly  limited,  we  next  endeavored  to  ascertain  how 
&r  it  could  be  carried  with  currents  of  iteam.  This  fluid  presents  several 
advantages.  By  it  a  uniform  blast  can  be  obtained  and  kept  up,  and  its 
intensity  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure  :  hence  experiments 
with  it  can  be  continued,  repeated  or  varied,  till  the  results  can  be  relied 
OB.  As  it  is  inconvenient  to  measure  high  degrees  of  rarefaction  by  col- 
umns of  water,  mercury  wgls  employed  for  that  purpose;  and  as  the 
Mowing  tubes  &c.  if  made  of  lead  or  block  tin  would  have  become  soft 
ud  bent  by  the  heat,  they  were  all  made  of  copper,  w^hile  the  additional 
or  corneal  tubes  (generally)  were  of  cast  brass,  and  smoothly  bored.  A 
detail  of  all  or  even  half  the  experiments  made  would  possess  no  interest 
to  ffeneral  readers,  and  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  we  therefore  merely 
nonce  such  as  gave  the  best  results.  The  force  of  the  highest  steam  used 
WIS  equal  to  a  pressure  of  90  pounds  on  the  inch.  It  was  measured  by 
the  hydrostatic  safety-valve  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, vol.  X  2d  series,  page  2. 

While  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  we  supposed  that  cur- 
rents of  steam  had  never  been  employed  to  produce  a  vacuum ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  towards  the  close  of  the  chapter,  that  we  were  anticipated  by  a 
French  gentleman,  though  to  what  extent  we  are  yet  uninformed.  We 
-were  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  all  the  following  experiments  had  been 
matured,  and  most  of  them  repeatedly  performed.  The  circumstance  af- 
ibrda  another  example  of  those  coincidences  of  mental  and  mechanical 
effort  and  resource  with  which  the  history  of  the  arts  is  and  always  will 
be  crowded.  The  shoemakers'  awl  was  formerly  straight,  but  is  now  Lent : 
die  author  of  the  improvement  was  supposed  to  have  lived  in  comparatively 
modem  times ;  but  recent  researches  among  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
have  proved,  that  the  artists  who  made  shoes  and  wrought  in  leather  under 
the  Pharaohs  used  awls  identical  in  shape  with  the  modern  ones. 

The  expenditure  of  high  steam  through  open  blowing  tubes  like  those 
figured  in  Nos.  203  and  204  would  obviously  be  enormous,  since  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  prevent  its  passing  freely  through.  They  are  not  there- 
Core  so  well  calculated  for  practical  operations  as  those  in  which  the  end 
oTthe  exhausting  pipe  projects  into  the  blowing  one  and  contracts  the 
passage  for  the  vapor,  as  in  Nos.  205—210.  These  are  also  better  on 
another  account — they  produce  a  better  vacuum.  Economy  in  the  em- 
ployment of  steam  is  of  the  first  importance;  hence  it  was  desirable  to 
determine  if  possible  that  particular  construction  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
die  highest  degree  of  rarefaction  may  be  obtained  with  the  least  expendi* 
tare  oi  vapor.  Fortunately  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  there  is  one 
kaa  of  the  apparatus  in  which  both  are  eminently  combined ;  for  while 
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an  incraue  of  the  Meun's  elutioi^  ineraued  tha  Tteaiim,  an  ibki 
diacha^B  of  the  vapor  waa  ott»n  found  to  ^rninUk  iL  This  waa  fmqi 
tlia  eaae  when  hig^  aUam  was  employad :  for  exanpla,  if  the  cock  tfe 
which  Bteam  pwSsd  ioto  tlw  bbvnng  lobe  marked  C  in  No.  217 
Mwn,  the  mercar;  would  aouMtimM  fiill  two  or  thr- 
putially  cloaed,  wor'-*  :^-^-*'-  -—  ■  ♦>•"-  i-Jl— h". 
■ad  not  the  Tolama 
f*p»,  upoD  which 


ed,  would  ibatantl/  rue ;  thai  indicating  that  it 
rolama  <^  vapor  naanug  over  the  orifice  of  ti 
rhich  the  Tacuain  aopmat. 


inchaa,  Inrt 
thavi 
the  «xIm 
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We  lirat  paaaed  steam  throagh  tubes  connected  like  No.  213,  bol 
and  wiUiout  the  conical  ajutages  C  D  in  Nos.  211  and  212.  Varioi 
poTtioDi  of  the  steam  passage  over  the  orilices  of  the  vacuum  or  eahi 
pipes  were  alao  employed,  aa  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  No.  216,  whicli 
•ent  horisont^  sectioos  of  the  vacuum  pipe  and  steam  passage  a 
orifice.  The  darit  parts  show  the  passage  for  the  steam,  and  the 
arcle  the  mouth  of  the  vacuum  tube.  In  A  the  steam  channel  d 
extend  over  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  oriRce ;  in  B.  it  tt 
nearly  half  way  ronnd;  in  C  three- fourths ;  while  in  H  and  B  itexl 
entirely  hound.  Upon  trial,  the  vacuum  produced  by  B  w^  gretb 
that  W  A ;  C  surpassed  B,  and  D  uniformly  exceeded  them  all. 
therefore  finally  arranged  the  apparatus  as  shown  at  No.  217,  in  wl 
is  a  brass  tube  composed  of  two  conical  frustums  united  at  their 
ends.  The  longer  part,  A,  was  smoothly  bored  and  poli«hed  in  the 
don  of  its  leogtn,  to  remove  any  minute  ridges  led  by  the  borer. 
interior  diameter  of  the  large  end  was  an  incn  and  an  eighth,  and 
nnaliest  part  nineteen-fortieths,  (rather  less  than  half  an  inch.)  T 
ternal  diameter  of  the  vacuum  pipe  B  was  seventeen-fortieths,  so  ll 
annular  space  lefl  round  it  for  the  steam  was  only  one-fortieth  of  a 
in  width,  being  about  aa  small  a  space  as  could  well  bo  formed  « 
the  pipe  B  touching  A^  The  length  of  A  from  the  contracted  pa 
i|  inuiea.    A  ^im  tabe  three  feet  long,  whoM  lower  end  was  pda 
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a  vessel  of  quicksilver,  was  attached  to  B,  and  a  scale  to  measure  the 
•scent  of  the  mercurial  column. 

When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  was  equal  to  30  pounds 
on  the  inch  exclusive  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  steam  cock  C 
opened,  (the  hole  in  its  plug  was  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
the  mercury  rose  9  inches  in  the  vacuum  tube  B.  When  the  steam  was 
at  40  iK)unds,  the  mercury  rose  15J  inches.  At  50  pounds  it  reached  over 
18  inches,  at  60  pounds  over  19  inches,  and  at  70  pounds  21  inches.  At 
80  pounds  it  was  only  21  inches,  but  on  partially  closing  the  cock  it  sprung 
up  to  22  inches.  When  the  steam  was  at  90  pounds  on  the  inch,  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  20  inches,  but  on  turning  the  plug  of  C  it  rose  to  22  inches. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  several  times  and  on  different  occasions 
without  materially  altering  the  results. 

The  effect  of  a^dditional  tubes  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  A  was  next 
observed.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these  were  made  of  tin  plate,  and  of  different 
lengths  and  taper.  The  small  ends  of  all  were  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  made  very  thin,  so  as  to  slide  into  A  nearly  up  to  the  contracted  part, 
•lid  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  least  projection  possible  to  the  issuing 
current.  The  effect  of  three  of  these  tubes,  two  ot  which  gave  the  best 
results,  are  stated  in  the  following  table.  The  tube  No.  1  was  1 4  inches 
lonff,  and  its  wide  end  1^  inches  across.  No.  2  was  27  inches  long,  and  1{ 
IB  aiameter  at  its  mouth.  No.  3  was  five  feet  long,  and  its  mouth  or  wide 
end  8|  inches  in  diameter. 

ftWHiii  of  rtaaa  \m  pomdi       yaeilamiiiliieheiormercmy  tacvvm  with  ADDtnoiffALTvsBa. 

M  Mek  iquar*  ioek  with  apparatna  Na  B17.  Nal.       No.&       No.X 

30      -        -        .  9  -  -  - 

40      -        -        -  15.5  -      .  -  -     17        18         10.6 

60      -        -        -  18.1  - 

60      -        .        -  19.6  - 

70       -        -        -  21  -  -  -     21.5     22.8      16.6 

80      -        -        -  21  -  -  - 

"...  22  -  -  - 

90      -        -        -  20 

«...  22  .  -  - 

In  adjusting  an  additional  tube  it  was  moved  till  its  axis  coincided  with 
that  of  A.  1  his  was  ascertained  by  the  mercury,  which  oscillated  with 
every  movement  of  the  tube,  but  always  rose  when  it  >^a8  in  the  position 
indicated.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  mercury  stood  at  15  inches,  the 
additional  tube  No.  1  was  slipped  into  A  and  the  mercury  fell  to  12  inches; 
but  this  was  caused  by  pushmg  the  tube  in  too  far,  i.  e.  till  it  touched  the 
vacuum  pipe — for  on  withdrawing  it  and  swelling  out  the  end  a  little,  the 
■lercury  rose  to  17  inches  on  the  tube  being  reinserted.  A  small  addition 
was  made  to  the  wide  end  of  No.  1,  so  that  it  flared  out  like  a  trumpet : 
on  trying  it*  the  mercury  stood  two  inches  lower  than  before. 

The  fall  of  the  mercury  when  the  steam  was  raised  to  90  pounds,  was 
quite  unexpected.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
wrong  position  of  the  additional  tube,  and  then  to  some  small  object  lodged 
by  the  steam  between  the  vacuum  and  the  blowing  pipes;  but  on  exami- 
nation nothing  of  the  kind  was  found.  As  the  mercury  still  refused  to  rise, 
we  tried  another  apparatus  similar  in  all  respects  to  No.  217,  except  being 
of  rather  larger  dimensions ;  but  the  same  thing  occurred.  When  the 
■team  was  at  30  pounds  the  mercury  stood  at  7 J  inches-— at  50  pounds  17 
^hes — at  60  pounds  20  inches — at  70  pounds  22  inches--at  80  pounds 
.23^  inchea-HUid  at  90  pounds  20  inches !     Several  experiments  seemed 
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to  indioate  diat  the  lengtih  ind  taper  of  die  eiHWoiieT  tnbee  ahoaU  vm} 
with  the  force  of  the  tteaniy  end  thu  llie  ennder  peMege  fir  dw  vap« 
diould  be  eontraeted  at  the  elaatie  fime  of  thai  auam  waa  inCTeaaad; 

Cjfmdncal  pipei  applied  to  the  mouth  of 'A,  or  tD*lh0ee  o^dM  addh 
.  jrioDal  tabes,  eanaed  the  menaiy  to  M ;  bat  any  plaae-^MeeC  kald  agtiatt 
'4^  corrent  issoing  from  A,  did  net  afiect  the  Yacaom.    Ji.  pieoe  of  boaid 

af  ooane  denocted  the  iteam  at  risht  angles ;  vet  the  ▼aeanm  waa  not  ia 
die  least  diminished  antil  the  board  was  pushed'  still  nearer.  Bjr  wfjAjlag 
the  large  ends  of  the  additional  tabes  to  A  the  Taeaom  waa  dionnMiied. 

The  noise  made  by  the^steaxn  issuing«from  A  is  indieative  of  the  sisss 
of  the  vacuum.   liHt  be  load  and  sononnis,'thevaeaom  knot  near  aohUh 


as  when  the  sound  is  less  and  iliiffMMr.  In  the  former  eaae  there  iagenen^y 
toib  much  steam  escaping— the  cock  riionld  be  partially  eloeed. 

No.  218  is  a  vertical  and  a  horisontal  secdon  of  the  devioe  by  meaaaef 
which  die  vacuum  tube  was  retained  in  a  pCNntion  eidier  ecoencrie  orcon- 
eentric  ^th  the  blowing  one,  and  by  which  it  could  be  drawn  to  one  lUe 
■ao  as  to  touch  die  narrowest  part  of  the  latter.  ■  Three  fine  ecrewa  wi& 
blunt  ends  were  tapped  at  equal  distances  fSrom  each  odier  into  aofid^psa* 
jections  cast  on  A,  1}  inches  below  the  contracted  part.  By  theae,  d» 
exact  position  of  the  vacuum  tube  which  nve  the  best  nmdt  Waa  am^ 
rately  ascertained ;  tod  it  was  remarkable  now  small  a  diangn  in  ita  pod" 
tion  a£bcted  the  mercunal  column.  A  fiw  examplea  are  annesed'H^ 
The  steam  in  the  boiler  beinff  low,,  and  the  mercury  ■^fudiw  at  Z^h 
only,  the  vacuum  tube  was  oraMm  by  the  screws  so  as  bars^  to  taw 

and  instandy  the  mercury  felT  to  2  inches.    2.  When  the  pipea  worn ', 

of  each,  and  the  merpury  19}  inches  high,  as  soon  as  they  toadied  il  fiD 
to  16  inches.  Similar  results  took  place  whatever  misht  be  die  fime  of. 
the  steam.  3.  The  mercury  fell  also  when  the  axis  of  both  tabes  did  not 
quite  coincide,  although  a  clear  passage  still  remained  for  the  stearo,  ts 
shown  at  E,  No.  216.^  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  the  greater  flow  of 
vapor  on  one  side  probably  created  cross  currents  in  A,  after  passing  the 
contracted  part.  On  one  occasion,  the  mercury  suddenly  fell  several  inches 
while  the  pipes  were  concentric  with  each  other.  Upon  examination  this 
was  found  to  be  owing  to  a  minute  piece  of  grit,  or  a  film  of  lead,  blown 
by  the  steam  between  the  two  pipes,  where  it  was  wedged  in.  It  did  not 
exceed  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  any  direction.  It  produced  the  same 
effect  as  when  the  pipes  touched.  Upon  removing  it,  the  steam  rose  si 
before. 

Another  point  necessary  to  be  attended  to  is  the  position  of  the  orifice 
of  the  vacuum  pipe  with  respect  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  blowing  one; 
i.  e.  whether  in  a  line  with  it,  or  in  advance,  or  behind  it,  as  figured  at  A 
B  C  No.  219.  To  test  the  effect  of  these  various  positions,  the  vacuum 
pipe  was  so  arranged  by  a  screw  cut  on  it,  as  to  be  pushed  in  or  drawn 
back  at  pleasure.  In  one  experiment,  the  mercury  stood  at  21  inches 
when  they  were  on  a  line,  as  at  A.  The  vacuum  tube  was  pushed  fo^ 
ward  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  without  any  change  in  the  vacuum ;  hot 
when  the  pipe  protruded  three-eighths,  as  at  B,  the  mercury  fell  to  18 
inches.  It  was  then  drawn  behind  the  contracted  part  of  A,  and  the  Illc^ 
cury  instantly  began  to  fall.  When  the  orifice  was  one-fourth  of  an  iwi 
behind,  the  mercury  fell  from  21  inches  to  4 ;  and  when  drawn  back  ooe- 
eighth  of  an  inch  more,  as  at  C,  the  steam  descended  the  vacuum  tubesnd 
blew  the  mercury  out  of  the  vessel  that  contained  it  In  another  expeif- 
ment,  the  vacuum  tube  was  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  ei» 
tracted  part,  and  the  mercury  20  inches  hi^h :  when  the  tube  waa  dmn 
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back  so  that  its  end  was  in  a  line  with  the  contracted  part,  the  mercury 
rose  half  an  inch.  When  drawn  back  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  it  fell  to 
17^  inches. 

That  part  of  the  Tacaum  tube  within  the  steam  chamber,  or  back  end 
of  A,  should  be  straight,  and  its  axis  should  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  that  of  A,  else  the  vapor  in  passing  over  the  orifice  will  be  more  or 
less  deflected  to  one  side,  and  thus  diminish  the  vacuum. 

Although  the  blowing  tube  figured  at  No.  217  has  its* mouth  opening 
upwards,  in  practice  we  used  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  at  No.  219,  or 
nther  inclined  downwards,  as  at  No.  221,  that  Uie  condensed  vapor  might 
not  fall  back  and  enter  the  vacuum  tube. 
No.  230  represents  another  modification  of  this  mode  of  removing  at- 
mospheric pressure,  by  which  the  vacuum  may  be  carried  to 
a  gpreater  extent  than  with  No.  217.     It  consists  of  two  blow- 
ings tubes  attached  to  one  vacuum  pipe.     The  lower  blowing 
tube  in  its  narrowest  part  was  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  annular  passage  for  the  steam  between  it 
and  the  vacuum  pipe  was  only  one-fiftietli  of  an  inch  in  width. 
The  bore  of  the  steam  cock  and  pipe  C  was  three-tenths  of  an 
inch.     The  upper  end  of  the  lower  blowing  tube  was  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  terminated  at  the  contracted  part  of  a 
larger  one,  D,  where  a  space  of  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  was 
left  for  the  steam  between  them.     D  was  six  inches  lon^,  and 
its  upper  end  an  inch  in  diameter.     It  was  also  furnished  with 
steai9  by  the  pipe  and  cock  E.     (Both  blowing  tubes  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  are  figured  too  large  for  the 
exhausting  one.) 

When  this  device  was  tried,  the  safety-valve  of  the  boiler 

indicated  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  on  the  inch.     The  cock  £ 

was  first  opened,  and  as  the  steam  rushed  from  D  the  mercury 

rose  8  inches.     E  was  then  closed  and  C  opened,  upon  which 

J.  the  mercury  rose  8.8  inches.     Both  cocks  were  then  opened, 

and  the  mercury  rose  16.6  inches. 

When  the  steam  was  at  60  pounds  and  E  opened,  the  mercurial  column 

was  9  inches.     With  E  closea  and  C  openea  it  rose   15  inches.     Both 

cocks  were  next  opened,  and  the  height  was  increased  to  20  inches. 

Steam  at  80  pounds  and  E  open,  the  mercury  stood  at  17.5  inches.  C 
open  and  £  shut,  it  rose  to  21  inches ;  and  when  both  were  opened,  it 
reached  to  24^  inches.  The  addition  of  another  blowing  tube  over  D 
would  most  likely  have  carried  it  to  the  full  height  of  the  barometer.  If 
D  were  inserted  in  a  chimney  in  the  direction  of  the  flue,  it  would  not 
only  increase  the  draft,  but  the  draft  would  increase  the  vacuum. 

The  steam  pipe  tliat  supplied  D  was  then  unscrewed  fVom  the  cock  E, 
which  was  left  open.  The  cock  C  was  again  opened,  and  the  mercury 
rose  as  before  to  21  inches,  the  air  rushing  through  E  producing  no  effect 
on  the  column  except  rendering  its  surface  slightly  concave.  By  often 
closing  and  opening  the  orifice  of  E  with  the  finger,  no  sensible  change  in 
the  vacuum  could  be  perceived. 

After  removing  the  vessel  of  mercury  from  the  bottom  of  the  vacuum 
pipe,  a  piece  of  twine  several  yards  in  length  which  happened  to  be  layine 
OB  the  ground  near  by,  was  drawn  into  the  tube  and  discharged  through 
D.  This  was  repeated  several  times.  By  presenting  one  end  near  the 
md  of  the  glass  tube,  the  whole  was  almost  instantaneously  drawn  up  and 
duown  out  by  the  steam,  although  the  vacuum  tube  was  continued  in  a 
boriioiitil  position  nearly  two  feet  before  it  was  connected  to  the  glaat 
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one.    On  applying  a  ▼anel  of  Mnd^  and  another  of  wiMrrto  ih*  oirf^if 
the  tube,  the  contenU  of  both  wore  railed  and  diadttiged  in  thdwtiie^Wiy, . 
The  vacuam  tube  of  No.  920  was  connected  tt>  a  aodd  finmittn,  ■■!« 

KntDg  one-eixteenth  of  an  inch  diameter  made  in  the  hn&t.mmitm'A, 
I  mercury  pravioui  to  making  thia  opening  Mood  at  16  inehoi»  aod-jl 
.|dU  remained  at  that  height.    The  opening  waa  next  widoMid  to  oal* 
^ghth  of  an  inch,  when  the  mercury  uiH  to  18  inehea.    The  c^Moing  wt$ 
dien  made  aa  large  aa  the  boi^e  of  the  Tacanm  tdbe,  (aboot  fivniimniinln) 
npoQ  which  the  mercury  fell  to  six  inchea. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  connecting  one  of  these  biowinff  tnatnnnents  la  in 
air^ght  vessel,  water  may  be  raised  miollis  latter  by  the  atflBoa|iheffe,aad 
to  an  elevation  correnonding  with  the  nminm.  In  ^ono  of  our  earfiot 
experiments,  we  attacned  a  bio  wing  tube  lo  a  iocht  fimntaiB  filaced  82  firat 
abcive  the  surfaos  of  the  water  iaa  wdl»  into  wUehftpiBO  deaccnded  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  fountain.  .  But  hf  arrai^png  a  aunea  of  close  vcMds 
at  certain  distances  above  each  other;  (aooordin||[  to  tho«xioM  of  the  vsctt- 
tim  obtained  by  the  apparatus)  water  nuy  be  raised  i»4iiaaMaaar  to  aaj 
elevation— <he  pressure  of  the  attBosphieTO  tranaferringit  from  ooa  vasisl 
to  another  till  it  arrive  at  theplaee  m  discharge,  as  in  Papin'a  plan,  da- 
acribed  at  page  447-8.  An  Eingfi^  patent  waa  gtaited  in  1639  for  a  veir 
elaborate  French  machine  of  thiji  kind.  See  Civil  £nginoera«l  AfcUteetS 
Journal,  vol.  iii,  page  61.  In  December  1840,  an  AmericMi  paient  wm 
obtained  for  the  same  thing  by  a  French  merchant  of  thia  oity.  IVis  gn- 
tlemiin  has  had  one  constructed  from  drawiqp  sent  from  Pans.  Th*  lO- 
ceivinff  vessels  were  18  feet  apart,  llie  mode  of  app^pringthe  aleam  « 
to  discharge  it  at  the  orifice  of  the  vacuum  pipe,  over  a  MmailpmH  wtjim 
peripkfry,  as  at  A  No.  216.  The  steam  however  does  not  come  in  eonlaBt 
with  the  sides  of  the  vacuam  tube,  as  in  the  preceding- figure*  No.  817 Is 
820,  for  tliis  tube  does  not  form  one  of  the  walls  of  the  small  steam  chsoh 
ber  l>ehind  its  orifice — tho  chamber  being  a  separate  part  complete  in  itself, 
and  huving  a  sennicircular  reces^i  formed  at  one  side,  into  which  the  va- 
cuum pipe  is  rec«»ived.  There  is  therefore,  between  the  iirterior  of  the 
vacuum  tube  and  ihe  steam  without,  not  only  the  thickness  of  the  metal  of 
which  thnt  tube  is  fabricated,  hut  also  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  which 
the  steam  chamber  is  made.  Floats  are  arranged  in  the  interior  of  the 
receiving  vessels,  so  that  when  one  of  the  latter  is  filled  with  water  from 
the  one  below,  the  float  opens  a  valve  to  admit  the  atmosphere  to  press 
the  contents  into  the  vessel  next  above  it 

There  is  another  mode  of  raising  water  to  considerable  elevations  by  sa 
apparatus  like  Nos.  217  and  220,  and  for  which  they  seem  much  belter 
adapted  than  any  other,  viz.  by  admitting  portions  of  air  to  mix  with  the 
ascending  liquid,  as  in  the  examples  given  at  pp.  224,  225.  No  air-tifht 
receiver  would  then  be  required,  as  bSih  the  air  and  water  would  be  dis- 
charged wirh  the  steam  at  the  open  end  of  the  blowing  tube,  which,  for 
the  reason  already  stated,  should  be  inclined  downwards. 

Wherever  large  volumes  of  air  are  required  to  be  withdrawn,  as  in  ihe 
ventilation  of  mines,  these  instruments  we  believe  would  l>e  found  as  effi- 
cient and  economical  as  any  device  yet  tried.  A  number  of  vacuum  tubes, 
whose  lower  ends  were  made  to  terminate  in  different  parts  of  a  mine— 
(they  might  be  of  leather  or  other  flexible  materials,  so  as  readily  to  be 
moved  wherever  required)— and  whose  upper  ones  were  connected  to 
one  or  more  blowing  tubes  through  which  currents  of  steam  were  con- 
atantly  passing,  would  effectually  withdraw  the  noxious  vapors  from  below,^ 
and  induce  a  more  copious  supply  of  fresh  air  than  any  forcing  apparatuii 
ooaM  ever  furnish.     The  waste  steam  of  engines  at  coal  or  other  mioef 


Apparaliafor  cvajmrating  liquids  in  vacuo. 

miglii  bo  beneficially  applied  to  large  blowing  tubes,  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  MOte  resulL 

There  ure  other  useful  appUcationo  of  these  blowing  initruments.  One 
of  nurfirsi  aiiemplB  was  tii  employ  ihetn  as  Bubatitmes  for  the  expensive 
li^|■u^lpI  woikej  by  steam -engines,  employed  in  evaporating  ail 
reSiung  sugar  by  Howard's  vacuum  plan. 


Wc  filled  up  a  very  strong  old  still,  (No.  221)  three  feet; 

tbout  ili(.-  same  In  depth.     A  jacket  of  copper  was  Btted  to  its  lou 

M  u  to  form  a  double  liottom.      Tlie  dlBcharging  pipe  passeil  ihro 

jacket,  and  was  closed   by  a  valve   V.     Steam  being  conveyed   into  lbs 

juket  healed  the  liquid  within  the  ilill,  but  instead  of  taking  steam  from 

itii!  boiler  expressly  for  this  purpose,  we  made  use  of  that  by  «  hich  the 

VHcuum  was  produced.     The  open  end  of  a  blowing  tube  wua  inserted 

Inlo  ilie  jacket  as  represented  In  the  cut,  and  the  vacuum  tube  E  connertcd 

hy  acock  to  the  neck  of  the  still.     C  the  steam  cock  and  pipe  leading  to 

tkt  boiler.     D  a  pipe  that  conveyed  the  surplus  steam  from  the  jacket 

b  the  chimney.     The  orifice  of  the  vacuum  pipe  wilhin  the  blowing  one 

ib  ihree-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  [he  annular  space  arotuid  it  for 

IpoAMge  of  the  steam  was  the  same  as  in  No.  217.     At  the  first  trial 

ll  this  aiiparatui,  25  gallons  of  sirup  were  put  inlo  the  still  through  the 

fiutoH,  ana  (he  cock  shut.  The  steam  cock  C  was  then  opened,  and  iti  a 
ft*  momenta  the  mercury  in  the  gauge  rose  15  inches,  but  in  eight  minute* 
fell  to  10  inches,  the  fall  being  occasioned  by  the  evolution  of  vapor  in  tha 
■Uil.  The  steam  in  the  holler  was  raised  higher,  until  the  mercury  rose 
in  Iti  inches;  but  after  the  operation  had  l«en  continued  about  half  an 
litiur  it  commenced  rising,  and  wus  at  IS  inches  when  the  experiment  was 
clostd.  On  another  trial  32  gnllona  of  sirup  were  poured  in,  and  when 
C  was  opened  the  mercury  ro?e  to  22  inches,  but  in  ten  minutes  ffit  to  17. 
In  iialf  an  hour  it  began  slowly  to  rise,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  reached  to 
nches,  at  which  height  it  remained  when  the  concentrated   sirup  was 


wilbdi 

d  a  doable  tube  like  No.  220  been  used,  the 

j  or  20  inches,  and  the  ope: 

^time.     The  experiment  however  shows  how 


jcuam  might  probabl' 
small  a  lube 
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ttt...        Ongm^»lltiwmg»yiMmimif  Qrwtto  of  Steam,    {BookV. 

dnw  tlie  npoT  arimng  trora  »' mrftoe  of  aevoii  equare  feet.  It  vroald  b« 
tn  advantage  to  Bpply  two  or  parfaiipa  threa  •epuntU!  blowing  tubes,  of 
different  liiea,  to  each  aunr  paa — uaias  (Kb  largest  tirst,  tu  draw  o3'  the 
Ao  bulk  of  the  rapor,  and  Gquhiog  witk  the  uiaUcr  ones.  There  wonU 
be  a  lariDg  of  aieaiii,  and  the  vaoniiin  might  be  curried  higher  tawai^ 
dte  cloM  of  an  operation  with  a  T^^  amall  tube  and  current. 
,'  Another  mode  of  uting  these  tnBM  to  promote  ovopontcion,  is  to  drnr 
air  through  liquid*  instead  of  forcing  it  IhroBgli  them  with  pumps,  at  in 
.the  pneumitic  proCBOsea  of  conoeatrating  Binipi.  An  op^ u  boiler,  (our  feet 
in  diameter,  wa«  inverted  and  placed  in  another  orw  a  fiis  and  oontvuag 
■imp :  a  blowing  tube,  the  orifice  of  whose  vacuum  pipe  was  thrco-founlu 
of  an  inch  diameter,  wu  connected  to  the  inverted  vessel,  and  it  draw  n) 
muA  air  under  the  edgei  as  to  cool  the  liquid  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
operaiion  of  concentration  waa  .prolonged  to  twice  the  ordinary  time. 

While  engaged  in  making  the  exporintenls  described  in  this  chapter,  (in 
183fi)  and  stimulated  by  the  coaviction  that  we  were  the  first  thus  to  npply 
Onrrenta  of  iteam  for  the  purpoaes  of  raising  water  and  promoting  ihu 
•vaporation  of  liquidi  at  low  temperatures,  &c.  wc  were  exceedingly  far- 
priaed  to  learn  that  aometfaing  of  the  kind  had  been  previously  done,  or 
propoied  to  be  done,  in  France.  As  we  had  made  preparations  to  secure 
die  invention  by  a  patent  here,  and  by  others  in  Europe,  our  experinienU 
were  discontinued  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  lltc  French 

'  plan,  that  it  mirht  be  known  whether  we  were  traveling  on  beaieu  grouoJ 
or  not ;  but  to  Uie  preaent  time  we  have  not  obtained  any  specific  descri|» 
tion  of  it,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  consisted  of  a  jet  of  steam  dischurgAl 
through  the  centre  of  a  mbe,  a*  in  Nus.  208,  210.  and  as  applied  tu  in- 
crease the  draft  of  chimneja  in  locomotive  carriages,  or  whether  the  jet 
was  directed  over  the  outside  of  .a  part  or  the  whole  of  theendoftlN 
vacuum  tube — nor  have  we  learnt  what  degree  of  rarefaction  was  obtained. 
We  have  therefore  concluded  to  insert  the  preceding  notice  of  our  labon. 
diat  since  we  cannot  claim  priority  in  the  research,  we  may  be  allowed 
the  credit,  if  any  be  due,  for  our  modes  of  application,  and  the  extent  to 
irhlch  they  earned  the  vacuum  and  are  obviously. capable  of  carrying  it, 
especially  by  such  devices  as  No.  220. 

The  whole  of  the  devices,  from  the  blowing  tubes  described  in  the  last 
chapter  to  the  apparatus  for  boiling  suga.r  in  vacuo  described  in  this,  widi 
the  exception  of  the  patented  plan  of  raising  water  by  a  series  of  vesseb 
on  different  levels,  originated  entirely  with  ourselves,  nor  were  we  in- 
debted either  directly  or  remotely  for  so  much  as  a  hint  in  maturing  them 
to  any  persons  or  writings  whatever;  and  upon  them  we  have  also  spent 
BO  inconsiderable  amount  both  of  time  and  money.  But  as  we  have  on 
several  occasions  shown  that  n«u>  devices,  so  called,  are  often  eld  ones,  it 
is  but  just  that  we  should  mete  to  ourselves  the  same  measure  which  we 
have  given  to  others.  We  therefore  witli  pleasure  record  the  fact,  that  it 
a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  held  in  January, 
1833,  M,  Pellatans  read  a  paper  on  the  dynamic  effects  of  a  jet  of  stetin, 
of  which  a  notice  (not  a  description  of  the  plan)  was  published  io  an  Eng- 
lish journal,  and  copied  into  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  Marei 
of  the  same  year — vol.  x,  gd  series,  p.  195. 

There  is  also  described  in  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  voL  iii,  p. 
876,  an  experiment  of  a  current  of  air  from  a  bellows  directed  over  At 
orifice  of  an  inverted  glass  funnel,  which  was  placed  in  a  saucer  filled  wilt 
water.     From  this  {which  we  did  not  see  till  recently)  the  blowing  Inbea 

.   oescribed  in  the  last  chapter  might,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  have  ben 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Spontisf  vAm  Water  eaaily  disturbed — ^Force  economically  transmitted  by  the  oscillation  of  liquids 
— Experimenti  on  the  ascent  of  water  in  differently  shaped  tubes— Application  of  one  form  to  siphons— 
MoYcment  given  to  spouting  tubes— These  produce  a  jet  both  by  their  ascent  and  descent — Experiments 
wicb  plain  conical  tubes— Spouting  tubes  with  air  pipes  attached — ^Experiments  with  various  sized  tubes 
—Observations  respecting  their  movements — Advantages  arising  fh>m  inertia — ^Modes  of  communicating 
BMtioB  u»  spouting  tubes— PnrpoMs  for  which  they  are  applicable — ^The  Souflleur. 

There  is  a  simple  mode  of  raising  water  which  to  our  knowledge  has 
never  been  adopted,  nor  yet  suggested — viz.  by  straight  and  open  pipes,  or, 
as  they  might  be  named,  spouting  tvhes. 

Water  is  raised  in  the  ram  (No.  168)  by  the  force  which  the  liquid  ac- 
quires in  flowing  through  descending  channels,  but  in  the  instruments  to 
which  we  now  refer,  the  same  eflfect  is  produced  by  its  momentum  in 
passing  up  vertical  ones.  So  far  as  respects  the  force  of  a  liquid  in  mo- 
tion, it  makes  little  difference  in  what  direction  it  moves — whether  the 
liquid  rise  perpendicularly,  or  having  first  descended  at  one  angle  it  ascend 
at  another.  A  jet  d*eau,  deducting  all  resistances,  rises  with  the  velocity 
witK  which  it  would  fall  through  the  same  space ;  but  in  practice,  the  ve- 
locity is  diminished  by  the  length,  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  channel 
through  which  the  liquid  flows,  and  of  the  ajutage  from  which  it  escapes. 

Every  person's  experience  teaches  him,  that  a  very  sniall  force  is  suffi- 
cient to  disturb  a  largo  body  of  water,  and  that  the  consequent  movement 
of  the  liquid  is  long  continued  after  the  force  is  withdrawn.  A  stone  dropt 
into  a  tank,  or  thrown  into  a  pond,  causes  waves  to  rise  and  roll  to  and 
fro  over  their  whole  surfaces,  and  some  time  elapses  ere  the  movements 
cease.  Days  and  even  weeks  elapse  after  a  storm  is  over  before  the  ocean 
recovers  its  previous  repose.  This  effect  is  the  result  of  the  great  mobility 
of  water ;  its  particles  move  with  such  extreme  facility  among  themselves, 
and  so  actively  impart  their  motion  to  each  other,  that  a  force  once  com- 
municated to  them  is  long  ere  it  becomes  exhausted.  It  is  the  same  to  a 
certiun  extent  when  waves  rise  and  fall  within  tubes ;  for  although  the 
friction  of  liquids  against  the  sides  of  these  channels  is  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  small  ones,  still  the  force  in  the  central  parts  is  but  slowly  con- 
sumed. A  device  therefore  by  which  the  oscillation  of  liquids  is  employed 
in  transmitUng  forces,  will  probably  consume  as  little  in  the  transit  as  any 
mechanical  device  known. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  momentum  of  a  flowing  liquid 
suffers  less  in  passing  through  a  short  than  through  a  long  tube — through 
a  straight  than  a  crooked  one ;  and  we  may  add  that  this  is  more  especially 
true  when  the  figure*  of  the  tube  is  expressly  designed  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  moArmg  liquid,  instead  of  being  uniform  in  its  bore  through- 
out. Now  in  these  particulars  spouting  tubes  are  eminently  superior  to 
others,  or  they  may  bo  made  so.  They  are  short,  straight,  and  of  a  form 
adapted  to  the  rising  wave  within  them. 

Motion  is  imparted  to  water  in  a  spouting  tube  either  by  depressing  the 
liquid  below  the  orifice  and  then  admitting  it  to  enter,  or  by  excluding  it 
from  the  tube  till  the  lower  orifice  of  the  latter  be  sufficiently  iinmersed. 
If  a  pipe  whose  lower  end  is  closed  be  plunged  perpenidiciibxlj  \bliii9«{k« 
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Um  liquid  will  iiM  witliiC  it  tka  moBMnt  iti  «nd  « 'Ofvaad;  tM^|p. 
dape&d  upon  llie  Isngth  and  figiua  of  the  tube,  kmI  tbo  t^Mtc  pnMM* 
of  lU  two  orifioM,  wSether  tiia  litjtud  nuh  np  b1»ts  dM  waiSim  ■  wMM 
or  ilowly  retell  it  and  there  renuun.  ,'       ..u-^A^ 

The  mllDwing  are  seiecled  from  a.  number  of  experiments  made  aemu     , 
TAua  ag(t.     Instead  i>f  closing  the  lower  orifice,  the  upper  one  wa>  clowJ 
witb  the  fore  finger,  the  confined  air  acting  the  part  of  a  cork,   and  pt*- 
'  f  tiie  liquid  from  entering  UDtil  the  finger  was  removed. 


EXPBR.1.— T 

bore.  Its  uppi 
one  then  held 
Upon  raising  the  linger,  the   liquid   ro>e 


!2,  a  cylindrical  glass  tube,  18  incKes  long  and  balTiiidi 

Gee  was  closed  air-Ught  hy  the  finger,  and  the  lower 

inches  under  the  surface  of  the  water   in   the  vesieL 

the  tube  sin  inche* 


mnmentum  carried  it  two  inches  higher  than  the  surface  in  the  eistem, 
and  after  a  few  oscillations  it  settled  at  the  same  level.  Cylindricil 
tubes  of  various  sizes  were  tried  at  different  depths,  and  the  average  ex- 
tent of  the  rise  (above  the  surface)  was  equal  to  half  the  length  of  thepaK 
of  the  tube  immersod  below  the  surface.  If  No.  222  dipped  four  inHw^ 
the  rise  was  two — if  eight'inches,  it  was  four — and  if  twelTe,  it  was  six. 
By  contracting  either  orifice  the  effect  was  diminished. 

EiPBR.  II. — No.  223,  a  tube  slightly  conical,  16  inches  loo^,  the  i^ 
meter  or  bore  of  the  large  end  half  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  atnall  end  ona- 
third  of  an  inch.  The  nse  of  the  liquid  in  this  exceeded  that  in  ITo.  Stl 
When  tried  with  ihe  large  end  up,  litde  or  no  rise  took  place. 

ExPER.  III. — No.  234,  another  tube,  IS  iilches  in  length,  the  diameter 
of  whoae  upper  orifice  was  three -sixteenths  and  of  the  lower  Heven-eiglitlit 
of  an  inch.  Four  and  a  half  inches  of  the  lower  part  was  cyliDonciL 
When  dipped  four  inches  in  water  and  the  finger  removed,  the  liquid  nm 
hut  two  inches  above  the  surface.  This  was  owing  to  the  cylindrical  tara 
of  ilie  lower  part  of  the  tube,  all  the  water  that  entered  being  required  « 
fill  the  lower  part.  When  the  dip  was  six  inches,  the  rise  was  five;  wfcsa 
eight,  the  jet  passed  out  of  the  tube  and  ascended  sixteen  inches.  When 
the  tube  was  lowered  to  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  the  ist  n>ae  thirij 
inches;  and  when  the  end  of  the  tube  was  twelve  inches  under  the  atir&ce, 
tha  jat  aacaoded  four  feet  and  a  half.     Fourteen  inchos  dip  thiatr  it-n 
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feet,  and  sixteen  inches  dip  caused  it  to  ascend  over  seven  feet.  The  rise 
in  cylindrical  tubes,  we  have  seen,  boro  the  same  relation  to  the  dip  at 
Tvious  depths ;  but  this  experiment  shows  that  the  elevation  of  the  jet  in 
conical  tubes  increases  in  a  much  greater  ratio. 

ExPER.  IV. — To  include  the  extreme  proportions  between  the  two  ori- 
fices, we  next  took  a  matrass  or  bolt  head  (No.  225)  and  cut  a  portion 
fivm  the  globe  opposite  the  junction  of  the  neck  or  pipe.  The  opening 
thus  made  was  3^  inches,  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  three-tenths.  When 
the  lower  end  was  thrust  two  inches  below  the  surface,  scaicely  any  rise 
took  place  upon  removing  the  finger;  and  when  half  the  length  of  the 
whole  was  immersed,  say  ten  inches,  the  rise  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven. 
The  reason  was  plain  :  the  large  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  lower  part 
could  not  be  expelled  instantaneously  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  column 
through  the  small  orifice  above,  but  the  force  of  the  ascending  liquid  was 
consumed  in  doing  this.  Various  portions  were  now  cut  fntm  the  lower 
pirt,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  greatest  rise  that  could  be  obtained  with 
idip  of  four  inches.  This  occurred  when  the  diameter  of  the  lower  end 
wu  reduced  to  1}  inches  :  the  liquid  then  rose  between  nine  and  ten 
inches  above  the  surface.  The  upper  end  was  now  heated  in  the  flame 
oft  lamp,  and  the  bore  enlarged  by  pressing  into  it  a  tapered  piece  of 
wood,  till  the  end  resembled  the  conical  ajutage  C  D  in  No.  201.  This 
cinted  the  liquid  to  rise  an  inch  higher. 

ExpBR.  V. — A  number  of  conical  tubes  of  the  same  length,  (21  inches) 
whose  wide  ends  diverged  or  flared  differently,  were  next  procured,  with 
the  view  of  selecting  those  through  which  the  jet  rose  the  highest,  as 
'       afording  an  approximation  to  the  best  form.     The  one  represented  at  No. 
226  gave  a  better  result  than  any  other.     With  a  dip  of  four  inches  the 
jet  rose  thirteen.     The  diameter  of  its  lower  orifice  was  1.6  inchett,  and 
dnt  of  the  upper  one  .4  :  three  inches  below  the  latter,  the  bore  was  .2. 
At  seven  inches  from  the  small  end,  the  bore  was  .3 — at  fourteen  inches, 
.4— and  at  seventeen  inches,  .5.     The  curve  given  to  the  flaring  part  of 
the  lower  end  should  be  that  which  the  fluid  itself  assumes  in  entering; 
bat  that  given  in  the  figure  is  suflicicnt  for  all  practical  purposes  to  which 
small  instruments  of  this  kind  are  applicable. 

Before  proceeding  we  may  observe,  that  these  instruments,  simple  as 
they  are,  and  even  when  charged  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  some  useful  applications ;  among  which  may  be  named  siphons. 
If  the  tube  No.  226  were  bent  in  the  form  of  one,  it  might  be  applied  in 
oomerou«  cases  to  transfer  acids  or  other  liquids ;  and  as  it  would  be 
charged  by  the  mere  act  of  inserting  its  short  leg  into  the  liquid  to  be 
withdrawn,  there  could  be  no  danger  from  sucking,  &c.  as  in  using  the 
ordinary  instrument.  It  will  moreover  be  perceived  from  the  third  expe- 
riment, that  the  extent  to  which  these  siphons  are  applicable  increases 
with  the  depth  to  which  the  short  leg  can  be  immersed :  out  as  this  chapter 
is  appropriated  to  the  application  of  spouting  tubes  to  raise  water  from 
one  level  and  discharge  it  at  a  higher  one,  their  employment  as  siphons 
will  be  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  every  machinist,  that  to  render  these  tubes  of 
any  practical  value  for  raising  water,  some  mode  of  working  them  very 
different  from  that  of  alternately  opening  and  closing  the  upper  orifice  with 
the  finger,  and  raising  them  wholly  out  of  and  then  plunging  them  into  the 
liquid,  woald  be  required  :  a  mode  of  regularly  and  rapidly  depressing 
die  liquid  within  them,  that  the  wave  formed  by  its  ascent  might  rise  and 
fiJl  aniibmily. 

There  ia  a  ample  way  of  doing  this : — ^If  the  whole  of  the  tube  No.SS7 
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b«  innk  perpmulinilMljr'in  fn/xir,  taeent  ote  or  two 
bid,  tind  then  ntaed  eisfct  or  Ub  ueut,  air.  will 

^•lid  fill  the  part  pnvioody  oompad  by  tlw  liqwd :  ^ ^ 

ment  ba  vec;  ilow,  the  air  will  ffrw)aalbr  fill  As  ioMnor  withaat  ^ 
tl»  fur&M  of  tha  liquid ;  bat  if  die  Oum  bs  idaadl*  a  lanill  tm 
or  alight  jaA,  the  air  will  then  rnilLiiito  the  -nid  Wfc  •  tone  AM  w9 
poah  down  the  U<juid  beibrB  it  (o  >  «Mi^danl>lodapA,.40jdMto*  At» 
•acentof  the  liquid  ita  momentum  will  pngodt  ft  poctiatt 'In  tka  foiof  e 
jet,  preciaaly  like  Noa.  224,  225  and  S26.  -It  ii  waifntiag  hoiw  wimnmi 
ft  wftTo  ia  genented  in  the  tabe  bjr  ths-iUgfataitaBoeiitof  tfaakUM',  p»- 
vided  iu  moTement  be  made  anffioendyquiA.    Tbe  riae  of  tlw  wMw, 

'-  tM^  fbUowfl  dietofMtebeaonindtjrtBetttdMobaervmntfirataman 
them  to  riae  ajtnullaadoiialj.  The  &et  ta,  the  limod  irfiBB  ilinii  awaJ  ■» 
turn*  with  iucli  velpoiqr  aa  to  eao^e  flom  Q»  tatte  tbe  uotiat  dw  iMha 
ia  Sailed,  and  even  bnine  iia  motuw  be  alackened. 

ExTKft.  VL  Ajetttqr  bepiodneed  faytbedun^Rtof  iLe  tubeas  we!l  tu 
ij  ita  aacenk  Let  Ko.  228  b*  eo  beld  llMt  its  lower  end  dip  not  more  thui 
an  inch  or  an  inob  end  ft  half  in  tbe  vatec,  and  then  be  pushed  ijuickly 
down  eigbt  or  tsii  incbee— e  atream  will  be  projected  from  its  upper  on- 
ftee  to  «a  oleration  of  hx  or  seven  fiiet,  ud  will  be  instantly  fulluwed  hj 
*^-r  that  will  reach  neerljea  Usfa.     The  same  cause  oper&tes  her 


in  the  npward  movement,  botitiadiSbnnLl;  excited.     A  small  partonlj 
of  the  air  within  ia  ezpell^  tl  Ao  end  of  tf  ' 


ftbe  stroke,  on  accottnt  of  the 


taba'a  rafud  deaoen^  ud  oonaeqaendy  Ae  water  is  prevented  from  e^[e^ 
in^ ;  bat  aa  aooa  aa  thia  movemrot  of  die  tube  ceases,  the  liquid  rushes  in 
and  a  portion  aaoends  in  tbe  bnn  of »  jet  On  the  subsequent  ebb  of  tbe 
ware  widiin,  another  one  riaea  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  aud  causes  ibe 
aeoond  jet.  The  following'  ozpeiiment  will  iUtUtrate  botb  morereaelug 
A  small  glass  tube  ei^t  inches  long,  its  wide  eitd  an  incb  and  fire-agVf 
diameter  and  its  amall  end  one-eighth,  was  employed.  By  ita  upwaid 
movement  or  stroke  the  extremity  of  the  jet  reached  to  an  elevation  of  nine 
feet.  By  the  downward  stroke  a  jet  rose  six  feet,  which  was-succeedad 
by  another  that  reached  four  feet  and  a  half.  Now  if  both  movemenU 
are  properly  combined  in  a  spouting  tube  of  large  dimensiona,  vfe  believe 
the  instrument  may  be  made  to  raise  as  much  water,  in  circumstances 
adapted  to  its  employment,  as  any  other  hydro- pneumatic  machine. 

If  the  figure  given  to  No.  336  should  be  found  better  adapted  than  any 
other  when  the  tube  is  used  as  a  siphon,  it  does  not  therefore  fcrilow  ibst 
the  same  form  would  bo  the  most  suitable  to  prodnce  Jelt  of  water.  Id 
the  former  case  the  instrument  acts  while  at  rest,  but  in  the  latter  a  con- 
stant and  rapid  movement  is  required  :  hence,  to  prevent  a 


penditure  of  the  power  employed,  it  should  be  so  formed  as  to  presot 
as  little  opposing  surface  to  the  resistance  of  the  dense  fiuid  in  wMtA  it 
works  as  is  consistent  with  the  elevation,  or  quantity  of  water  to  be  imHsd 
by  it.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  tbe  lower  or  wide  end,  fi)r  if 
that  part  be  suddenly  expanded  or  flared  like  a  trumpet,  avolume  of  waiv 
of  eigual  diameter  has  to  be  displaced  in  the  reservoir  every  time  Ae  oAa 
is  pushed  down,  and  also  a  ring  of  water  whose  external  diameter  it  Ae 
some  (tlie  internal  one  being  bounded  by  the  tube)  every  time  dw  iKUr 
ia  lifted  up.  When  used  as  spouting  tubes  the  lower  end  abonM  d««ie- 
fore  flare  very  little,  if  any,  unless  in  cases  where  the  outlay  of  p«w«r  » 
work  them  is  of  litde  consequence  or  of  secondary  impoelisne.  Tb 
tipper  end  of  a  spouung  tube,  when  intended  to  throw  jets  fVoai  ita  orifice, 
abottld  not  diverge  like  that  of  No.  236,  since  the  elevation  of  tbe  atrean 
would  be  dwreby  diminiahed ;  inriTnad  nf  liiim  in  i [iwtjiil,  il  mwtil 
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sooner  become  expanded  (.nd  broken,  Wben,  however,  one  of  tbew 
inatnimenu  ia  intended  to  deliver  water  at  a  level  with  its  upper  orifice 
only,  then  the  discharging  oriRce  should  resemble  that  of  No.  2S6,  or  C  D 
in  No.  201,  as  an  increased  discharge  of  the  liquid  would  in  that  case  take 
place:  a  greater  flow  of  air  would  enter  on  the  ascent  of  the  tube,  and  a 
larger  volume  of  water  flow  out  on  its  reium. 

KzpEK.  Vll. — A  number  of  conical  tubes,  len  inches  long,  were 
prepared.  The  diameter  of  the  »ma!l  ends  of  alt  was  J  inch,  while  the 
large  ends  were  respectively  4  inches,  3J,  3,  2},  2j,  2^,  2,  Ij,  IJ,  Ijand 
1 ;  and  besides  these,  two  cylindrical  ones  of  j-  inch  and  J  inch  bore. 
With  the  cylindrical  tubes  no  jet  couid  be  produced  by  any  movement 
given  to  tbem,  either  quick  or  slow,  however  deep  they  were  immersed ; 
nor  yet  when  they  were  inclined.  When  the  conical  ones  were  immersed 
btif  their  length,  and  worked  without  plunging  ihem  deeper,  no  water 
coald  be  ejected  :  the  cause  of  this  however  was  not  the  same  in  all.  In 
nx  or  aeven  of  the  largest,  the  parts  below  the  surface  were  too  capacious 
to  be  filled  instantaneously  with  air  through  the  small  orifice  above  as  they 
were  raised.  The  sound  made  by  the  entering  fluid  (like  a  person  gasping 
for  breath)  showed  this,  especially  in  the  largest.  But  in  the  smaller  sizes, 
the  air  entered  as  fast  as  they  were  raised,  and  consequently  disturbed  but 
■lightly  the  surface  of  the  liquid  within. 

When  any  one  of  them  was  immersed  within  an  inch  of  the  small  end 
and  then  moved  two  or  three  inches  up  and  down,  a  jet  was  ihrown  out, 
and  from  the  large  ones  with  considerable  force,  on  accnunC  of  the  greater 
mau  of  the  liquid  put  in  motion  in  their  lower  part.  Still,  however,  the 
jet  did  not  rise  so  high  from  the  large  as  from  some  of  the  smaller  tubes, 
because  the  sides  of  the  former  converged  so  rapidly  to  the  discharging 
orRce  that  the  liquid  particles  crossed  and  counteracted  each  other  as  they 
iNOed.  Short  cylindrical  ajutages  soldered  on  two  of  the  largest  made 
■0  sensible  improvement  The  disadvantages  of  making  the  lower  parts 
too  wide  or  spacious  for  the 
entering  air  fully  to  occupy, 
was  also  very  apparent  when 
the  tubes  were  raised  five  or 
six  inches  in  working  them. 
The  water  within  not  being 
wholly  displaced,  it  hung  in 
them  08  in  an  inverted  tum- 
bler or  bucket,  and  conse- 
quently its  weight  was  add- 
ed to  iliat  of  the  tube.  This 
not  only  required  an  increase 
of  force,  but  the  intended 
efTcct  was  diminished  and  in 
great  measure  destroyed. 
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smaller  tube  be 
used,  with  a  large  additional 
part  to  Its  lower  cxlremily, 
as  at  No.  229.  To  obviate 
this  by  furnishing  a  larger 
supply  than  would  enter  the 
smaller  orifice,  we  adapted 
an  air  tube  whose  exterior 
e^  wu  eavriad  by  &  valve  opening  upwards,  as  shown  in  the  cut.    The 
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force  required  to  work  the  larger  tubes  was  very  sensible,  but  with  the 
smaller  ones  it  was  scarcely  appreciable.  Those  whose  larg^er  ends  were 
8  inches  and  Ij  inches  produced  the  highest  jeu,  but  they  were  obviously 
too  much  tapored  for  practical  purposes,  and  even  the  sides  of  the  smallest 
one  named,  formed  too  large  an  angle  to  be  applied  with  advantage  at 
great  depths. 

The  tube  No.  230,  two  feet  one  inch  in  length,  was  made  of  tin  plate. 
It  consisted  of  a  conical  piece  22  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide  at  one  end, 
and  4  inch  at  the  other.  To  the  wide  end  a  flaring  piece,  3  inches  long 
and  4  diameter  at  the  lower  edge,  was  added.  This  piece  was  made  of 
sheet  lead  for  the  convenience  of  forming  it.  When  wholly  immersed  in 
water,  except  2  or  3  inches  by  which  it  was  held,  this  tube  threw  a  jet  15 
feet  high.  By  the  upward  stroke  the  jet  rose  12  feet.  When  the  diverg- 
ing njutage  A  (whose  contracted  part  was  the  same  as  the  orifice  of  the 
tube)  was  slipped  on  the  latter,  the  jet  was  dispersed  before  it  rose  8  feet. 
An  inch  was  cut  off  the  lower  end,  leaving  the  diameter  3  inches,  upon 
which  the  jet  rose  to  about  14  feet.  Another  inch  was  then  removed, 
when  it  rose  still  lower ;  yet  it  might  still,  by  a  quick  back  stroke,  be 
thrown  nearly  as  high  as  at  the  first.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  al- 
though a  large  flaring  end  requires  more  force  to  raise  it  than  a  small  one, 
vet  the  increased  velocity  required  to  be  given  to  the  downward  stroke, 
in  order  to  raise  the  jet  to  an  equal  height,  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 
There  is  a  way  however  by  which  the  resistance  which  a  large  flaring  end 
meets  with  from  the  water  may  be  avoided  in  the  upward  stroke,  vis.  by 
enclosing  the  tube  in  an  air-tight  cyUndrical  one,  of  the  diameter  of  the 
flaring  end,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  No.  230  :  or  the  instru- 
ment might  be  inserted  in  a  wooden  tube,  whose  specific  gravity  was 
about  the  same  or  rather  less  than  that  of  water. 

No.  231  was  3  J  feet  long,  formed  of  copper,  and  of  a  regular  taper  to 
within  four  inches  of  its  lower  end.  Its  diameter  at  the  small  end  was 
half  an  inch,  and  at  the  lower  end  3J  inches,  to  which  a  piece  flared  out 
to  six  inches  was  added.  By  an  upward  stroke  of  18  inches,  the  jet  rose 
17  feet;  and  by  a  downward  stroke  of  one  foot,  it  rose  to  the  same  height. 
(Tliese  measurements,  and  the  others  mentioned,  relate  to  the  extreme 
height  to  which  a  small  part  only  of  the  liquid  rose.  The  main  body  of 
the  jt't  seldom  reached  over  two-thirds  of  the  distance.)  When  the  up- 
ward stroke  was  continued  2J  feet,  the  rushing  air  pushed  all  the  water 
out  of  the  tube,  and  rose  up  on  the  outside. 

ExPKR.  VIII. — We  next  prepared  a  larger  tube,  and  arranged  it  so  as 
to  bo  worked  in  a  light  wooden  frame,  which  was  secured  in  a  wine  pipe 
filled  with  water.  (See  No.  233.  The  wine  cask  is  omitted.)  This  m- 
strument  was  deemed  ecjual  to  any  that  was  tried — the  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  elevation  to  which  it  was  raised,  being  compared  with  the  force 
empl<»yed.  It  should  not,  however,  be  considered  as  exhibiting  anything 
like  the  maximum  effect  which  snouting  tubes  are  capable  of  producing, 
because  the  friction  of  the  liquid  m  passing  through  so  small  an  orifice  as 
that  of  No.  233  was  very  considerable.  The  reader  is  therefore  requested 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  larger  the  bore  of  these  tubes,  the  more  favorable 
would  be  the  result ;  and  tliat,  although  jets  of  water  may  be  thrown  yeiy 
high  by  them,  yet  they  are  better  adapted  to  raise  large  volumes  of  water 
to  small  heights. 

The  tube  No.  233  was  fiwe  feet  long.  It  was  composed  of  one  piece  4 
feet  4  inches  in  length,  .75  of  an  inch  diameter  at  one  end,  and  2.9  inches 
at  the  other.  To  this  end  a  piece  5  inches  long  was  added,  which  made 
the  diameter  5.^  inches ;  and  to  this  another  piece  3  inchflft  long,  which 
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made  the  extreme  end  of  the  tube  7.5  inches  diameter.     The  tube  as  thtis 
formed  was  secured  to  a  straight  strip  of  wood  of  nearly  the  same  length, 
by  means  of  three  copper  straps,  which  were  soldered  to  the  tube  and 
screwed  to  the  wood.    (See  the  figure.)     About  a  foot  from  each  end,  and 
across  the  back  of  the  strip,  two  pieces  of  wood,  3  inches  long  and  1^ 
"wide,  were  secured.     They  projected  half  an  inch  over  each  side  of  the 
strip,  and  were  beveled  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  fit  into  and  slide  readily  up 
and  down  in  a  dovetailed  groove  formed  on  the  fiice  of  the  post  F  F. 
This  post  was  secured  in  an  inclined  position,  as  represented.     When 
large  tulies  are  used  -they  should  always  be  inclined,  that  the  water  once 
raised  above  the  orifice  may  not  fall  mto  it  again  and  run  back,     llie 
sur&ce  of  the  water  in  the  cask  was  13  inches  below  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube,  and  upon  working  the  latter  the  jet  (}  of  an  inch  diameter)  rose  22 
feet.     A  piece  of  pipe  was  next  slipped  on  the  end,  which  made  the  tube 
a  foot  longer,  and  reduced  the  orifice  to  half  an  inch,  when  the  jet  rose 
little  if  any  higher  than  before.     Another  tapered  piece  of  pipe  was  added 
to  the  last,  making  the  orifice  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  upon  which  the 
jet  did  not  ascend  over  six  or  eight  feet.     An  air-pipe,  figured  at  No.  232, 
ivas  now  added,  that  the  water  might  be  fully  depressed  in  the  tube  on  its 
ascent,  but  the  jet  was  so  pinched  at  the  orifice  that  no  obvious  change 
vras  perceived. 

The  upward  stroke  ought  to  be  so  regelated,  that  the  air  in  rushing 
down  should  push  nearly  all  the  water  out  of  the  tube,  that  the  wave  in 
rising  may  be  urged  up  with  the  full  pressure  of  that  above  it  in  the  re- 
servoir: hence  the  elevation  of  the  jet  produced  by  the  upward  stroke  of 
a  spouting  tube  depends  chiefly  upon  the  depth  of  its  immersion.  But  if 
the  upward  movement  exclude  nearly  all  the  water,  the  downward  one 
if  made  with  due  velocity  prevents  it,  or  much  of  it,  from  entering  before 
the  tube  itself  gets  nearly  to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  consequently  the 
effective  height  of  the  hydrostatic  column  is  then  increased  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  stroke.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  upward 
movement  be  made  so  quick  that  the  air  has  not  time  to  fill  the  enlarged 
space  below  before  the  stroke  is  finished,  then  little  or  no  rise  will  take 
place.  The  operation  in  this  case  is  the  converse  of  the  experiment  with 
the  matrass.  No.  225. 

When  the  movements  of  one  of  these  instruments  are  properly  timed, 
the  inertia  of  the  descending  air  and  ascending  liquid  is  peculiarly  bene 
ficial.  In  ordinary  machines,  where  the  direction  of  moving  masses  is 
reversed;  or  when  they  are  alternately  brought  into  a  state  of  rest  and 
motion,  the  inertia  is  overcome  by  an  outlay  of  the  force  employed ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  spouting  tubes.  Thus  when  a  tube  is  raised,  the 
air  descends  into  the  vacuity  left  by  the  retiring  liquid,  and  when  its  mo- 
mentum is  expended,  its  motion  is  continued  by  inertia  alone,  and  conse- 
quently the  water  is  pushed  down  still  further.  Then  again,  on  the  ascent 
of  the  liquid  the  elevation  of  the  jet,  or  the  volume  discharged,  will  be 
increased  if  the  inertia  of  the  rising  wave  be  suffered  to  expend  itself 
without  interference  by  an  untimely  movement  of  the  instrument. 

A  reciprocating  rectilinear  movement  might  be  given  to  spouting  tubes 
by  a  spring-pole,  as  in  the  canne  hydrtiulique.  The  movement,  however, 
should  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  wave.  This  might  be  accomplished  in 
large  tubes  by  connecting  to  the  moving  apparatus  a  heavy  pendulum, 
whose  length  could  be  increased  or  dimmished  according  to  that  of  the 
stroke. 

If  a  tank  or  reservoir  be  not  sufficiently  deep  for  the  employment  of 
Aese  tabes,  itt  opening  of  the  proper  size  and  depth  might  be  mode  at 
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the  comer  or  i  ide  in  which  to  work  them.    When  water  is  to  be  dixhkr^ 

'         OD  a  level  wil     the  oriRce,  the  upper  part  of  ihc  tube  should  slide  through 

f  jther  fixed    o  and  standing  above  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  ciBcrn, 

liquii.  when  once  raised  may  not  run  back ;  and,   for  the  nne 

rei  iLe  should   be  inclined.     Among  other  u»es  to  which  tiiFj 

art  D  IS   that  of  occasionally  watering   or    washing    Ireei  uhI 

_Ql&uia-     •  iblic   gardens   and  other  places,  where  a  jet  d'eau   tauuvi 

i  conveniently  obtained,  these  instrumenla  might  be  pWd 

.1  dnd  moved  by  concealed  mechanism,  so  a»  to  produce  ooiti 

it  would  consist  of  a  succession  of  jeCs.  the  movemcnta  mi^ 

d  that  they  would  appear  but  one.     The  tnotioa  of  the  KlU 

It  al  lo  be  hid,  by  making  it  play  in  the  interior  of  k  fix^d  OV, 

s  Miiuse  (rifice  it  need  not  protrude.     In  this  manner  the  air  in  fw- 

s,  hospitals,  and  rooms  of  private  dwellings,  might  be  kept  cool,  •mi, 

"''itiung  thi  igreeablc  and  refreshing  in  salny 

.     Ij  w a  fountain   is  desirable,   a  vu* 

.o__.e  given  arc  very  imperfect,  but  they  may  serre 
rn..sons  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue  tht 
mode  of  raising  water  is  deserving  of  a  rigid  inveetiguioD, 
.1)  oav  all  Uie  labor  expended  upon  iL 

ire  13  a  lusIraUon   of  spouting  lubei   in   tlie   Souflrur,  or 

.er,  on  th.  Je  of  the  Mauritius.     The  action  of  :ho  wbtcsW 

jermined  soi ■•>  that  run  out  into  the  sea  from  the  main  land,  and 

.—s  worn  two  passages  that  open  vurlic  Uy  upwards.  They  arc  m>t«- 
sent«d  "  as  smooth  and  i:ylindricBl  [conic  1  f]  as  if  cut  by  a  chisel.'*  Wbes 
■  heavy  sea  rolls  in,  it  fills  in  an  instant  thi !  caverns  underneatii,  and  finding 
no  other  egress,  a.  part  is  forDed  up  tbs  lubes  to  an  elevation  of  sixty  feel. 
The  moment  the  waves  recede,  the  vacuum  left  by  them  causes  the  wind 
lo  rusii  into  the  apertures  with  a  noise  lliai  is  heard  at  a  considtraWe  dis- 
UDce.  See  a  de«criptlon  of  this  phesooMDOti  in  the  Saturday  Maguii>% 
▼ol.  vi.  p.  77. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


IfaCu*^  dsview  for  raiaiaf  water— Their  influence— More  conunon  then  other  netnnl  operatioB»» 
1^»  glolM\a  lelf-aMmttf  hjrdranlie  engine— Streame  flowing  on  its  furfmce — Others  ejected  (Von  its 
Wweb  SuptemaanB  cieterne,  tubes  end  siphons — Intermitting  spriogi — Nstural  rsms  and  pressure 
•Bflaes— Eraptioa  of  water  on  the  coast  of  Italy — Water  raited  in  vapor-^loud* — Water  raised  by 
flkoa— Geysers — ^Earthquakes— Vegetation — Advantages  of  studying  it — Erroneous  views  of  Aiture  bap* 
pi—BS  Circulation  of  sap— This  fluid  wonderfolly  varied  in  its  effects  and  movements— Pitcher  plant 
9mA  Peruvian  eaaes — ^Trees  of  Australia — Endosmosis — Waterspouts — ^Ascent  of  liquids  by  capillary 
■ttnetioa— Tenacity  and  other  properties  of  liquids— Ascent  of  liquids  up  inclined  planes— Liquid  dropa 
^Their  wiirorm  difftisioa  when  not  counteracted  by  gravity — ^Their  form  and  size — Soft  and  hard 
aeldleriag— ^Ascent  of  water  in  capillary  tubes  limited  only  by  its  volume— Cohesion  of  liquids— Aseeat 
«f  water  through  sand  and  rags — ^Riie  of  oil  in  lamp  wicks  snd  through  the  pores  of  boxwqod 

Before  taking  leave  of  artificial  machines  for  raising  water,  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  which  nature  employs  may  be  noticed  ;  for,  after 
alL  the  best  of  human  contrivances  are  but  imitations  of  hers. 

The  extent  to  which  raising  of  water  is  carried  by  nature  is  wonderful. 
Persons  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject  would  hardly  suspect  the 
influence  which  this  operation  exerts  on  our  globe ;  yet  it  is  one  which 
the  Creator  has  adopted  to  bring  about  results  upon  which  the  happiness 
of  all  things  living  depend.  To  the  elevation  of  water  into  the  atmosphere, 
•nd  its  return  to  the  earth,  the  formation  of  continents  and  islands,  lakes, 
rivers,  fountains,  valleys,  plains,  gravel,  sand,  mould,  &c.  are  due.  The 
fertility  of  soil,  growth  of  vegetables,  and  life  of  animals,  are  also  to  be 
fttributed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  same  source. 

Of  nature's  machinery,  devices  to  raise,  diffuse  and  collect  water  are 
the  most  common^     They  pervade  all  her  works — the  most  magnificent 
and  the  most  minute  :  and  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  world  at  large 
tad  contemplate  it  as  a  whole,  we  find  it  performing  the  part  of  an  immense 
hydraulic  engine,  one  which  never  stops  working,  and  whose  energy  never 
fnes.     In  almost  every  point  of  view  this  feature  is  obvious.     In  its  ex- 
tenor  our  planet  is  rather  aqueous  than  terrene.     Three-fourths  of  its 
surface  are  sunk  into  basins  and  scooped  into  channels  for  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  water ;  more  than  one-half  is  occupied  by  the  ocean, 
the  principal  reservoir ;  while  the  other  half  is  intersected  in  every  direc- 
tion by  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets  innumerable,  that  convey  the  dispersed 
liquid  back  to  the  sea.     The  motion  imparted  to  water  also  exhibits  every 
degree  of  activity  and  agitation,  from  overwhelming  torrents  and  moun- 
teinous  waves,  to  the  gentle  shower  that  descends  as  if  dropt  through  the 
finest  cullender,  and   the  placid  stream  that   glides  imperceptibly  by. 
Sometimes  we  behold  it  running  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse,  roar- 
ttig  among  rapids,  leaping  over  precipices  and  darting  down  cataracts— 
here  dashed  into  spray,  there  churned  into  foam ;  now  winding  in  eddies 
^.nd  gyratinfi^  in  whirlpools ;.  passing  through  channels  whose  paths  are 
tortuous  as  uose  of  a  serpent,  and  shooting  through  others  straight  as  an 


Open  channels  and  reservoirs  constitute,  however,  but  a  part  of  nature's 
kydraulic  machinery.  In  the  interior  of  the  earth,  are  close  and  air-tight 
vieservoirsy  and  tabes  of  every  imaginable  size  and  figure,  and  of  incon* 
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ceiTaMe  strength.  These  reeetre  md  tnuiiaut  fiqnid  mtammtMHtli 
hydrostatic  pressure  would  shiver  the  strongest  eondnita  mmiB-hlfffa^ 
while  the  ▼olumes  of  water  that  ph^  within  iumI  pass  thronribthew  Mkr 
utterly  iosigniBcant  all  the  products  of  artificial  engines.  ¥^e  know  rfHI 
rivers  sometiroei  discharge  themselves  into  subtertantaos  tttb(b%  «Ui^ 
transporting  the  fluid  to  a  distai|oe»  again  vomits  itupc  la  tlnr  afesMr. 
water  is  often  conveyed  to  plaees  where  its  appeaimnoe'  ie  diSenk  id 
account  for,  because  of  the  level  of  sll  the  neighboring  rsgieas  hshg 
-fcrbelowthe  aperture  of  diseharae  thisbring  siiinulinim  e»dii9seiiM 
•  of  mountains,  and  often  at  their  sides.  j        ''^  ^^ ' 

But  the  transmission  of  water  from  one  level  to  >notfc>r  dlvott^~|Jh(|( 
is  one  of  the  simplest  operations  in  nsAursl  as  it  is  mmittfioial  lijdiMljL 
.The  flexure  of  the  tubes  fabriesied. by:  nature  convert  some  dPthMalHi 
■cipbons,  and  these  often  decant  4he  confenls  of  caveres  -m.  wkieh^^wsw 
'Sbwly  accumulates.  ^The  lic^ind  rises  till  it-flows  over  the IngbesHMil 
in  the  tube,  and  the  ripbon  b^nff  thus  charged  eontimiea  in  up  l■l^^■^,fc 
onu  of  ours,  until  the  reservoir  Uiat  supplies  it  be  emptied^  or  tbc  caCMk 
veduced  to  a  level  with  the  external  orifice  of  the'dischamngleg:  Hi 
action  then  ceases  until  the  cavern  be  asain  fiDed  ana  tiw  opaisM 
/lenewed*    Hence  intermitting  springs,  and  some  of  >  thoen  >  Annhh  mi 

■  flow.  "«• 

.1 

Natural  machines  anakgons  to  Trstor  mmit  pmswiii  wigimis^  twl  Jrti 
tains  of  compression  are  dbubtless  also  in  operation  in 'Ac  hniwjs  sidb 
earth.  In  the  intricate  and  infimtely  va»e|jated  •ehnsoie^eai^'' 
throuj^  which  water  is  frlling  and  gases  cotteonngf  the  priooinleei 
machines  must  necosssirily  be  often  excited,  and  onaenlee  of  ass 
calculated  to  strike  us  with  awe.  It  is  not  improbable  that. « 
horrible  eruptions  mentioned  in  histoty  and  otoers  that  have 
sea  without  human  witnesses  were  effected  by  machinery  of 
tion.  The  subaqueous  eruption  which  occurred  on  the  south-west  cotk 
of  Ital^,  in  1831,  was  probably  an  example.  A  column  of  water,  800 
yards  in  circumference,  was  forced  to  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet,  and  tn 
island  formed  of  the  solid  materials  displaced. 

'But  natural  devices  are  not  confined  to  such  as  raise  liquids  by  the  mo* 
mentum  they  acquire  in  flowing  through'  tubes,  or  oscillating  in  wavci^ 
nor  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  one  volume  transmitted  by  means  of 
airs  to  another.  There  are  some  in  which  water  is  raised  by  solar  host 
The  liquid  is  converted  into  steam  or  vapor,  in  which  state  it  is  rendered 
lighter  than  air,  and  consequently  ascends.  This  may  be  considered  ts 
nature's  favorite  plan.  It  is  in  operation  eveiy where,  and  always.  By  it 
water  is  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface— both  sea  and  land, 
and  by  it  oceans  of  the  liquid  are  kept  suspended  above  us  in  the  ibra 
of  clouds,  until  it  again  returns  in  showers  of  rain  and  drifts  of  hail  sod 
snow.  Of  the  quantity  thus  elevated,  we  may  form  some  rude  idea  froa 
the  calculations  of  Halley  respecting  that  drawn  daily  from  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  viz.  between  five  and  six  millions  of  tons  J  a  resak 
which  he  deduced  from  experiments.  Every  person  knows  that  canab 
require  an  extra  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  expenses  of  evaporatioo. 
By  experiments  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc  in  France,  the  annual  qusa- 
tity  thus  borne  off  was  found  to  be  nearly  three  feet  in  depth  over  its 
whole  area.  Clouds  of  vapor  or  steam  are  often  observed  hanging  over 
marshy  ground,  until  the  wind  rises  and  bears  them  away.  In  hot  sea- 
sons copious  steams  may  be  seen  ascending  just  after  a  shower ;  hot  is 
general  aqueous  vapor  thus  generated,  is  invisible  as  it  is  impalpabla 
In  dear  weather,  we  are  not  sensible  of  its  presence  or  crfSta  movemoa* 


■i 
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r  We  literally  live  in  it,  as  in  the  spray  of  a  fountain,  but  our  perceptions 
[       ire  tuo  gross  to  detect  it. 

How  simple  is  this  mode  of  raising  water,  and  yet  how  efiective  !  How 
lilently  does  it  work,  and  yet  how  sure !  In  its  liquid  state,  water  is  too 
heavy  to  be  suspended  in  the  firmament ;  hence  the  Creator  has  made 
this  provision  to  attenuate  its  particles  by  heat.  It  then  rises  upwards  of 
its  ,own  accord — neither  wheels  nor  cranks,  pumps,  pistons,  pipes,  nor 
even  power  is  required  to  send  them  up,  or  to  keep  them  there ;  and  yet 
billions  of  tons  are  rising  every  hour,  and  accumulating  in  masses  so 
great  as  to  baffle  language  to  describe  or  thought  to  grasp.  And,  what 
IS  equally  remarkable,  neither  cisterns  are  required  to  contain,  nor  con- 
duits through  which  to  convey  them.  The  phenomenon  teaches  us  how 
a  heavier  fluid  may  be  suspended  in  a  lighter  one,  and  that  the  proposition 
of  water  being  800  times  heavier  than  air,  is  only  conditionally  true- 
depending  merely  upon  the  state  in  which  those  fluids  are  ordinarily 
exhibited  to  us.  To  increase  our  admiration,  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean 
is  during  the  process  of  elevation  distilled  into  fresh,  thus  furnishing 
among  other  suggestions  that  by  which  navigators  have  often  adopted  to 
•ustain  life  in  the  extremities  of  thirst. 

Water  is  also  continually  being  converted  into  vapor  and  urged  into 
the  atmosphere  by  subterranean  heat.  Our  planet  may  be  considered, 
as  indeed  it  was  by  the  ancients,  as  a  cauldron,  in  which  steam  is  gene- 
rated  by  those  fires  whose  flues  are  volcanos.  Oceans  of  the  liquid  are 
incessantly  but  silently  thrown  up  from  this  cause.  But,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  intricate  arrangement  of  internal  chambers  and  channels 
of  communication,  steam  must  often  accumulate  in  cavities  until  its  elasticity 
drives  up  the  water  that  seals  the  passage  to  the  surface.  Hence  boiling 
and  thermal  springs,  and  hence  also  the  hot  spouting  springs  of  Iceland. 
According  to  Olafsen,  a  Danish  traveler,  one  of  the  Geysers  exhibited  a 
jet  at  one  time  19  feet  in  diameter  and  360  feet  high ! 

Modern  authors  explain  the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes  by  the  acca- 
mulation  of  steam  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Plutarch  says  the  Stoic 
philosophers  did  the  same ;  but  long  before  Zeno  appeared  the  opinion 
prevailed,  and  caused  the  epithet  '*  shaker  of  the  earth"  to  be  given  to 
MplMiie,  The  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  operations  going  on  within 
ike  earth,  are  wonderful  in  their  nature  and  terrible  in  extent.  Well 
might  mythologists  locate  the  workshops  of  the  gods  there,  and  place  the 
forges  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops  at  the  base  of  volcanos. 

Of  contrivances  for  raising  liquids,  as  developed  in  the  organization  of 
animals,  we  took  some  notice  in  the  second  and  third  books.  Most  if  not 
all  of  them  may  be  considered  modifications  of  bellows  and  piston  pumps. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  other  devices,  and  such  as  are  based  on  other 
principles,  are  in  active  operation.  This  portion  of  creation  exhibits  in  a 
•triking  light  the  important  part  which  devices  for  raising  water  perform 
in  the  constitution  ot  our  globe.  Every  tree  and  every  plant,  from  the 
lowering  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall, 
firom  the  wide*sprcading  banyan  to  a  whcaten  8tra>v  or  melon  vine,  is  a 
natural  pump,  through  whose  tubes  water  is  drawn  from  the  earth  or 
imbibed  from  the  air. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  pleasing  and  sublime  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  germmation  of  seeds,  appearance  of 
sprouts,  development  of  stems,  branches,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  flowers, 
■ad  fniit»— their  variegated  forms,  dimensions,  movements,  colors,  and 
odors.  Some  persons  who  have  never  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject 
till -die  evening  of  their  days,  have  been  astonished  at  the  wonders  whicfi 


bunt  OB  their  view.    Anevileteof  ■xutmoa  m 

Their  percepdoo  and  MtiinaU  of  chinn  were  o 

ndering  the  woiid  u  oklcnlated  onl^  nir  what  man  too  ^nerally  maJici 

it— ■  Mene  for  the  di^li^  and  gruificKdon  of  dw  tnosi   groveling  and 

■onlid  Manona,  ibey  find  it  &  theatre  crowded  with  cnchantinn^  speriTiKoi 

ef  the  breatpi'i  awl,  the  itndy  of  which  imparts  the  ewoetnet  jtBiama, 

and  the  knowledge  of  which  coiutitatee  die  gretteet  weahk. 

ThoM  pioni  but  mistaken  peof^  who  iueeamnt^  marmnr  agneit  dl 
world,  and  long  to  depart  from  "  tlui  howling  wilde meoi,"  m  Amj  ■* 
pleased  to  term  it,  reproaeh  thmr  Maker  bjr  renting  hit  w«nk. .  Thsf  as 
waiting  for  future  diiplajs  of  hia  glory,  and  ne^eet  tboaa  nvishiK  «Mi 
bj  which  they  are  aurronnded,  fbivettiRg  thM^lhe  whcde  autb  ief^af 
Ins  glory" — looking  fin-  aonrces  of  pleaani 


aanra  to  feoma,  nod  t 
tijea  on' those  before  them — diiratiog  fiir  the  watera  of  heaTea,  waSt^m^ 
ing  the  living  fountains  which  the  Fuher  of  all  intaUeeia  bss  opoaad  fl» 
them  on  esitn.  They  seem  to  think  hapmoess  bnriaftar  wiltBttdi^Nid 
upon  knowledge,  or  that  knowledge  will  be  aoqitvad  wttfaent -«BiA^4 
kmd  of  passive  enjoyment,  independent  of  the  ezereiio  of  tkrir  inMSidid 

.  or  spiritual  energies.  But  they  hare  no  ground  to  hopo  for  aBjanAdfK 
Reasoning  from  analogy  and  the  nature  of  mind,  the  happioeae  of  apm 
mnat  conaiit  in  being  imbued  with  a  lore  of  nature— in  cottteiaplat^  As 
wisdom  and  othet'  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  they  are  imfelded  in  tbiWMfei 
ofcrestion.  In  what  else  can  it  eonsist  1  It  ia  not  probaUo  that  baUMW 
finite  beine*  of  any  olats  can  ever  know  God  except  diroogli  &o  naAa 
of  hia  worha. 

It  ia  admitted  that  the  stndy  of^fwtnre  is  a  source  of  nii|iiisilii  plMain 
to  intelligent  beings,  and  the  most  refined  one  too  that  tfce  Rtad  can  «*■ 
ceive;  it  u  also  one  that  can  never  be  ezhsnated.  Thapei)eriOM,dwnAi^ 
who  take  no  pleasure  in  examining  the  works  of  creation  here,  an  lilds 
prepared  to  enter  upon  more  extensive  and  scrutinizing  views  of  tbemio 
other  worlds.  If  tliey  have  no  relish  for  an  scquaintance  with  the  Cret- 
tor's  works  while  they  live,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  new  tastes  for 
them  after  death.  The  works  of  God  are  all  perfect;  those  in  this  worU 
as  well  as  those  in  others  ;  and  he  that  can  look  with  apathy  on  a  tol^ 
or  a  rose,  a  paasion  flower  or  a  lily,  or  any  other  production  of  a  flower 
garden  or  a  forest,  has  not  begun  to  live.  Besides,  we  are  not  sure  thil 
other  worlds  possess  more  captivating  or  more  ennobling  subjects  for 
contemplation  and  research — more  thrilling  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  God, 

The  circulation  of  tap  (sometimes  called  the  hlood  of  plants)  is  one  of 
the  most  intercaltng  of  natural  phenomena.  It  is  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  delightful  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  with  the  activity  and  joyi 
of  the  brute  creation.  When  in  spring  its  action  commences,  a  sensatioa 
of  buoyancy  pervades  all  organized  beings.  The  earth  begins  to  put  on 
her  richest  attire — her  inhabitants  rejoice  in  her  approaching  splendor,  and 
exult  in  view  of  the  feasts  preparing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
in  autumn  her  freshness  fades  and  her  glory  withers,  all  feel  the  change. 

■How  infinitely  varied  are  the  effects  of  aap  and  the  energy  of  its  move- 
ments t  Rushing  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  lingering  in  die 
gnus  of  our  meadows — shooting  up  perpendicularly  in  the  poplar  and 
pine,  horizonwlly  in  the  branches  of  the  baobab  and  oak,  and  descend- 
mg  in  those  of  the  Indian  fig-tree  and  willow.  In  some  plants,  aecuDt- 
'ating  chiefly  in  their  roots,  as  in  the  turnip,  radish,  snd  potato,  t«d 
emerging  above  ground  in  cucumbers  and  melons — ascending  higher  is 
tb«  bushes  of  ourraou  and  gooseberries,  and  v      '  ... 
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and  pear  trees.  By  what  wonderful  process  is  sap  distilled  into  liquid 
honey  in  the  maple,  and  into  wine  in  the  grape  ?  How  is  it  elaborated 
into  fruits  of  every  flavor,  and  exhaled  in  perfumes  from  sweet  scented 
herbs,  and  in  what  manner  does  it  contribute  to  produce  every  imaginable 
color  and  tint  in  flowers  1 

By  what  means  docs  sap  form  a  natural  vase  in  the  pUcJier  j)lant,  and 
then  enter  it  as  limpid  water,  along  with  rain  and  dew  ]  This  singular 
production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  collects  water  from  the  earth  and 
atmosphere  in  vessels  of  the  same  consistence  and  color  as  the  leaves. 
£ach  pitcher  is  strengthened  by  a  hoop,  and  furnished  with  a  cover  or  lid 
that  turns  on  a  fibrous  hinge.  When  dew  or  rain  falls,  this  cover  opens ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  clears,  it  closes  and  prevents  the  water  that 
entered  from  being  wasted  by  evaporation.  There  are  other  plants  which 
store  up  water  much  in  the  same  way.  Such  were  the  reeds  that  relieved 
Alvarado  (one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru)  and  his  companions  from  perish- 
ing o£  thirst.  Garcilasso,  in  his  Commentaries  observes,  *'  The  infor- 
mation they  had  of  the  water  was  from  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
guided  them  to  the  canes,  some  of  which  contained  six  gal-lons,  and  some 
mure." 

We  know  that  the  juices  of  plants  cannot  be  raised  without  force,  and 
that  this  force  must  be  increased  with  the  elevation  to  which  the  liquid  is 
to  be  lifted.  Animals  exert  a  muscular  power  in  working  the  pumps 
formed  in  their  bodies,  and  these  machines  they  put  in  motion  at  will. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  vegetables  :  yet  sap,  the  pabulum  of  their  life, 
it  elevated  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  apparently  with  the  same 
facility  as  it  is  diffused  through  microscopic  plants.  That  the  force  by 
which  this  is  done  is  not  latent  or  negative  in  its  nature^  is  clear,  since  it 
may  easily  be  rendered  manifest.  Cut  a  branch  from  a  vine  in  the  spring 
when  the  sap  is  rising,  and  stretch  a  piece  of  india  rubber  over  the  end 
of  the  part  that  remains,  secure  it  by  thread  wound  round  the  stump,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent  the  wound  from  healing.  In  a  little 
while  the  caoutchouc  will  bo  swelled  or  bulged  out  by  the  exuding 
flaid,  and  it  will  continue  to  swell,  however  thick  it  may  be,  till  it  burst. 
A  few  years  ago  we  treated  in  this  way  some  branches  of  an  Isabella 
grapcf  vine,  and  afterwards  applied  to  one  of  them  a  close  vessel  contain- 
mg  mercury,  in  which  the  lower  end  of  a  long  glass  tube  was  immersed 
with  a  view  to  measure  the  force  excited.  In  four  days  the  mercury 
rose  36  inches  in  the  tube,  being  pushed  up  by  the  sap  which  took  its 
place  in  the  vessel ;  and  but  for  an  accident,  by  which  the  apparatus  was 
broken,  it  would  probably  have  ascended  still  higher. 

But  this  force,  great  as  it  was,  is  small  when  compared  with  that  which 
tends  the  fluid  through  trees  that  grow  on  the  Australian  continent  and 
islsnda.  Some  of  these  resemble  single  tubes,  and  are  filled  with  a  semi- 
fluid or  soil  pith.  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  DIeman's  Land,  found 
trees  there  whose  lowest  branches  were  between  60  and  70  feet  above  the 
sronnd.  The  French  expedition  sent  in  search  of  the  lamented  Perouse, 
roaad  on  Cocos  island  a  tree  nearly  100  feet  high,  and  only  tJiree  inches 
ia  diameter.  It  was  of  so  hard  a  texture,  that  it  resistea  at  first  the 
heaviest  blows  of  an  axe ;  and  when  the  pith  was  taken  out,  the  thick'^ 
Bets  of  the  wood  did  not  exceed  ^  of  an  inch — forming  a  perfect  tube. 
But  this  tree  was  only  half  the  height  of  some  others  in  the  same  regions  ; 
for  several  were  seen  whose  diameters  were  only  seven  or  eight  inches, 
sod  whose  tops  towered  upwards  of  200  feet  above  the  earth  !  The  force 
dwt  drives  tap  to  such  elevations  is  wonderful  indeed  ;  and  could  it  be 
■ppBad  as  a  mechamcal  agent,  it  would  be  resistless  as  steam.    It  might 


whieh  ecNiTajr  wuer  to  our  dwallinn— wouM  nnd  uaadar  antt  «|ifi 
datioto  pore«  thraagh  which  it  dreoJUH;  uid  mityntM  wen'mdtiSm 
diameter  m  ffxeeedmgly  •hnll — lor  thn  •trongdi  of  tsbosiosraMfa  *A# 
bore  ii  diminished, 

.  The  tacent  of  lap  hu  haen  expluaad  hjEndtamotii,  or  transit  nf  bodia 
thmngh  pore*.  Sm  two  interutiiig  P*P"'*  ""  thii  subject  >n  the  Jnonul 
of  the  Fnnklin  Intdtuta,  vob.  xvii  mad  xviii,  by  S.  W.  Draper,  now  Ptn£ 
of  Chemiury  ia  the  New- York  Univerainr. 

Wkler  SpamU  cMntUtute  «  peculiar  eJaaa  of  nature's  conlrivancea  lor 
raiNOg  water.  Bleeiricity  ii  luppoaed  to  have  a  coiitrulling  influence  ia 
dieir  MrnutioB  ;  but  Ae  inode  by  which  it  acts  is  not  dearly  undentooJ. 
Hare  water  ii  drmum  )tp  by  them  within  the  same  space  of  tini«  than  b; 
aajnther  nanirml  device.  The  liquid  apponrs  lo  he  Irarne  up  i)ie  rontt 
msolMBiea^ «a  aoKil  HbaUneea  ara  nuaed  by  whirlwinds,  except  tfa«t 
k  ia  bniken  by  tnaaaea  of  air  raibiiig  itito  and  mixing  wiih  it.  Afler 
arriving  at  the  top  of  theapout,  it  ia  diaparacd  by  lateral  currents  of  wiud. 
A  drop  of  water  flua^nded  from  the  oonduoor  of  an  electrifying  niaetiiaa 
ia  sn|i|iOfed  to  exhibit  a  miaiature  water  sp«ut.  When  a  vessel  of  witer 
irploieed  under  it,  and  the  machine  put  in  operntinn,  ihe  drnp  assumel 
die  varioua  appearaDcea  of  a  apont  in  ita  rido.  furm,  and  mode  of  dis^ 
Boaraiiee.  Ctoud*  act  aa  daterna'  in  holding  water  rabed  by  evRjviratioD ; 
MC  ia  water  apnut*  they  perforM  a  mora  singular  pan,  eince  ibey  are 
moulded  into  viuble  pipe*,  tbraagii  which  volumes  of  liquid  are  conveyed 
aa  teeurely  aa  ihmugti  thow  made  of  aolid  materials. 

Althciugh  the  riae  of  Mip  in  trqMiaatltributed  lo  cndoamosis,  there  ii 
naaon  to  believe  that  eapiihrif  wwcftan  takes  part  in  the  proceM,  m 
well  aa  in  a  thouaand  other  operttiona  of  nature.  When  one  end  of  a 
amall  glass  t'ihe  is  placod  in  water,  the  liijuid  rises  within  it ;  and  (h« 
height  III  which  it  ascends  in  different  tubes,  is  inversely  aa  their  diane- 
ters.  The  iihennmenon  is  mora  or  less  common  to  all  ]i<]uida  when  dia 
tu)>es  diiijieu  in  them  are  maJe  of  such  materials  as  they  readily  Doita 
with.  This  condition  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  liquid  -would  be  de- 
pressed. Water  rises  higher  than  other  liquids  in  glass  tubes  ;  and  is 
these  instruments  are  transparent,  they  are  always  adopted  in  experiroents 
on  this  suliject. 

The  pliciiomenon  of  capillarity  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  lean- 
ing of  the  mnat  eminent  philosophers,  and  various  are  the  causes  to  whick 
they  have  attributi'd  it.  Some  supposed  the  atmospheric  pressnre  iMf 
within  the  tulies  than  without.  Others  imagined  an  unknown  fluid  tJI^ 
culaiing  thn>iigh  them  that  bore  the  liquid  up;  and  some  ascribed  it  to 
muisiurc  rin  the  inside  of  the  tubes.  An  attractive  force  existing  betweaa 
the  glasj  and  the  water  is  now  more  generally  admitted  ;  and  hence  in 
tubes  of  very  small  bore,  it  is  said,  the  glass  being  nearer  the  water,  at- 
tracts it  more  powerfully,  i,  e.  raises  it  hidiei^-olher  wrilerv  think  ihe 
effect  is  due  to  electricity.  The  subject  is  admitted  to  be  an  intricate  one, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled  by  scientific  men,  haa  net 
rendered  it  very  accessible  lo  ordinary  readers.  Without  looking  fa 
ultimate  onuses,  the  phenomenon,  like  that  of  an  increaaed  disdnrga, 
through  diverging  ajutages,  may  be  traced  to  the  relative  propertinar 
tho  liquid  and  the  material  nf  the  tube,  ajid  to  the  force  with  wtaeb 
particlfs  of  liquids  cohere  among  themselvea. 

Capillary  attraction  ia  exhibited  in  a  groat  variety  of  forma.  Patiidfa 
of  water,  like  those  of  all  other  liquids,  require  some  force  to  aepaiaM 
tkwo.    A  QoedlsQr  film  of  lead  while  dry,  will  Boa;  mai  iRyriMfarvf ' 
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Sits  career  on  the  surface  of  a  pond  as  securely  as  on  land.     Some 
uids  are  viscid,  and  may  be  drawn  into  threads ;  and  even  water  may 
beitretched  into  sheets  ere  its  substance  be  broken:  bubbles  produced 
dunDg  rains,  and  those  pellicles  sometimes  formed  over  the  mouths  of 
imall  vials  and  the  interstices  of  sieves  are  examples.     Water,  moreover, 
in  common  with  other  fluids,  unites  with  some  substances  more  readily 
thiD  with  others.     It  does  not  combine  with  oils,  nor  adhere  to  substances 
imprpgiiated  with  grease.     Hence  umbrellas  and  water-proof  dresses  are 
nuide  of  oiled  silk;  and  rain  rolls  off  the  backs  of  ducks  and  other  aquatic 
birds  without  wetting  them,  because  these  fowls  dress  their  feathers  with 
an  unctuous  fluid  which  their  bodies  secrete. 

When  a  vessel  contains  a  liquid  that  readily  unites  with  it,  the  liquid 
stands  highest  at  the  edges.  Thus  in  cups  of  tea  or  tumblers  of  water, 
the  fluid  climbs  up  against  the  sides  until  it  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  general  level.  1  his  is  observable  with  milk  in  a  pot,  pitch  in  a  caul- 
dron, oil  in  cans,  mercury  in  vessels  lined  with  an  amalgam ;  melted  tin 
in  tinned  iron  or  copper  vessels,  and  fused  brass  in  an  iron  ladle  whose 
interior  has  been  coated  with  the  alloy,  as  in  the  process  of  hard  soldering. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  liquid  has  no  atHiiity  for,  or  will  not  unite  with 
the  substance  of  which  the  vessel  is  made,  an  effect  the  reverse  is  pro- 
duced ;  that  is,  the  liquid  is  depressed  at  the  sides,  as  when  mercury  is 
contained  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  wood,  or  earthen  ware ;  or  even  in  one  of 
metal  not  lined  with  an  amalgam,  or  with  which  the  mercury  cannot  forja 
one.  The  same  thing  occurs  to  fused  brass,  or  lead  or  tin  in  crucibles,  to 
water  in  greasy  tubes  or  dishes,  &c. 

The  same  thing,  in  another  form,  occurs  with  drops  of  liquid.  When 
water  is  sprinkled  on  a  greasy  surface,  the  particles  remain  separate  how- 
ever near  to  each  other.  By  blowing  agamst  them,  they  muy  be  rolled 
over  the  plate  on  which  they  rest  wuiiout  leaving  any  portion  behind ; 
but  if  the  substance  on  which  they  arc  dropped  combine  readily  with 
moisture  their  figure  is  changed ;  each  becomes  flattened  by  spreading, 
io  that  two  adjacent  drops  quickly  run  together.  A  drop  uf  oil  or  speck 
of  grease  makes  a  large  stain  on  a  lady's  dress  or  a  marble  table.  Quick- 
lilver  will  not  unite  with  marble,  but  a  small  portion  dropped  on  a  sheet 
of  tin  will  spread  over  it  like  water  on  damp  paper.  A  portion  of  tin- 
men's solder  kept  in  fusion  on  clean  plates  of  tin  or  lead  spreads,  and  is 
absorbed  in  like  manner.  When  ink  is  spilt  upon  unsized  paper,  the  lat- 
ter is  stained  to  a  considerable  extent :  round  each  drop  a  broad  ring  of 
moisture  is  formed ;  the  darker  and  grosser  particles  remaining  as  a 
raclens  in  the  centre. 

The  different  Jbrms  which  drops  assume  when   pendent  from  solid 
bodies,  are  governed  by  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  contact.     When 
water  is  sprinkled  on  a  plate  partly  covered  with  grease,  those  particles 
tbat  fall  on  the  clean  parts  resemble  very  flat  segments  of  spheres,  while 
Aose  on  the  greased  parts  are  larger  portions  of  smaller  spheres ;  the 
liquid  in  these  swelling  out  above  the  base  on  which  they  rest,  in  pre- 
ference to  extending  itself  like  the  others  upon  it.    A  drop  hanging  from 
tbe  point  of  a  wire  is  elongated  vertically — if  held  between  the  finger 
md  thumb,  it  may  be  stretched  out  horizontally.     If  suspended  in  a  ring, 
in  upper  surface  l>ecome8  hollow  and  its  lower  one  convex,  forming  a 
species  of  liquid  cup,  and  supported  somewhat  like  the  dishes  which  che- 
mists hang  over  lamps  in  moveable  rings  of  brass.     A  drop  of  liquid  in  a 
oaptllary  tube  is  thus  supported ;  the  tube  being  nothing  more  than  a 
dMp  ring. 
The  ^uatUiig  of  liquid  contained  in  pendent  drops  varies  with  the 
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uOentofnirftde  ti  eontaet  with  As  rapportiiig  body.  Wbeo  oneis  mdv 
to  &11  fratn  u)  inclined  object,  u  tha  Dniiom  of  a  bucket  or  a  lest  cap,  » 
may  be  retained  by  makinff  the  bottom  approach  nearer  to  a  level ;  the 
fluid  then  apraada  and  iMMda  bj  a  Urger  surface.  This  is.  iilusirsted  in 
the  cue  of  raetala :  dn-phM  woAeta  commonly  take  up  solder  oo.  iha 
&CO  of  their  iron*. .  The  under  aidea  of  these  instrumonu  are  tinan), 
and  being  placed  upon  the  metal^ai  larger  or  smaller  portion  is  melied 
and  borne  aS  at  pleaaore.  An  equal  quantity  of  water  may  probably  b* 
llins  aiupended  nom  a  plane  lar&oe,  as  within  a  cylinder  of  the  mim 
aroB. 

Nameron*  facts  ahow,  that  when  not  pnllad  dawn  W  fiKnw,.$^pil|, 
£ffoH  tbenuelvea  ntiibr^ly  on  nbatnneea  with  whidi  mejr.pwBbini.  ■. 
mach  upwardi  aa  downwarda.  Small  dropa  of  water  or  JiJ^'daAiA 
•gminat  rertical  aheetg  of  paper  e^nalhr  extend  tbanwdiw  fioa  tte 
centra.  Wa  are  ao  much  in  the  habit  of  eontemptadng  fluida  in  ^mhi^' 
where  ^filotion  groMly  prepaoderuea,  that  we  omlook  tin  fwcyy 
in  them,  or  do  not  lupect  its  existenee.  The  ohMrratian  that  iMw 
never  mna  "  ap  kill"  i*  proverbial,  but  it  i«  not  conaet  BxubIm  W^I^ 
be  qootnd,  in  whicb  it  prefers  to  ascend  an  inolined  pinna  to  mng  ^Mf 
one— to  rise  in  a  wet  channel,  than  descend  in  n  diy  onn.  Tilu  ft^o^ 
piece  of  gUas,nro1ui»,diebladeofaknifetOr  the  bottom  of  a  saucer,  or 
■Imoit  any  solid  mateiul,  and  dampen  or.  ali^lly  wet  a  part  of  it:  plic« 
a  drop  of  ink  or  water  near  the  tigt  of  dte  watted  part,  then  incline  tba 
aancar  so  that  the  drop  may  bo  beneadi,  and  make  a  channel  of  cum- 
monicatian  between  them,  bj  drawing  with  a  pointed  instrument  a  wnali 
streak  of  fluid  from  one  to  the  oilier.  Hm  instant  this  is  done,  a  cur- 
rent  will  set  up  with  oonnderaU^Telaoiiy  from  the  drop  into  die  thin 
sheet  above. 

This  effect  takes  place  on  wood  and  on  metals,  and  even  paper.  Pen- 
men, who  have  their  paper  inclined  towards  them  ol\en  witness  the 
experiment  in  another  form,  especially  when  they  make  the  bottom  of 
their  strokes  thicker  than  the  rest.  The  ink  may  then  be  seen  to  asceiid 
from  the  bottom  upon  the  removal  of  the  pen.  This  takes  place  if  ^s 
naper  be  held  vertically.  Again,  when  a  large  drop  of  ink  falls  on  a 
DOok,  it  is  customary  to  shake  out  that  which  remains  in  the  pen,  and  to 
place  the  latter  over  the  drop  as  in  the  act  of  writing ;  upon  which  a  largv 
portion  of  the  liquid  enters  the  ijuill.  This  is  then  shaken,  and  the  opera- 
tion renewed.  Here  the  principle  of  distribution  again  appears.  Theie 
is  a  surplus  below,  and  a  deficiency  (or  less  depth  of  it)  above,  and  th* 
tit^uid  ascends  to  produce  an  equilibrium.  Were  the  pen  fully  charged 
with  ink  before  applied  to  the  drop,  it  could  take  none  from  the  latter. 

Other  examples  of  the  ascent  of  liquids,  and  even  of  solids  oeaiirf 
gravity  are  familiar  to  some  classes  of  mechanics,  but  not  to  all.  When 
two  sheets  of  tin  plate  are  soldered  together  in  an  inclined  position,  small 
pieces  of  solder  laid  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  joint  arc  drawn  up  under 
the  face  of  the  iron  as  soon  as  the  fused  rasas  touches  them.  IlIustratioDt 
of  this  occur  in  whatever  position  the  joint  may  be.  They  are  still  more 
common  in  hard,  toldaing,  for  copper  and  silversmiths  commonly  (JWig* 
their  joints  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  solder  is  below  or  next  to  the  ^ 
when  fused. 

These  experiments  are  all  based  on  the  same  principles  aa  the  aseeoi 
of  water  in  capillary  tubes.  We  see  that  when  a  mass  of  liquid  (wholly 
resting  on  a  plane  surface  or  enclosed  in  a  cylinder)  is  connected  by  a 
short  channel  to  a  thin  sheet  of  the  same  substance  above,  a  paK  of  the 
mass  bekiw  will  aacand.     The  channel  it  should  bo  nawabirai  v  a  laid 
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one,  for  neither  water  nor  any  other  liquid  will  thus  rise  except  in  channels 
of  the  same  substance  as  themselves.    The  effect  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  be  dae  wholly  to  the  material  tliat  sustains  t)ic  liquid,  but,  to  some  ex- 
lent,  to  diat  force  by  which  particles  of  matter  congregate  with  their  kind 
in  preference  to  mingling  witli  others.     The  aqueous  vapor  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  moistens  more  or  less  the  surfaces  of  all  boclies.     Glass  tubes 
are  coated  with  it ;  but  if  a  capillary  tube  previous  to  its  use  was  not  thus 
prepared,  it  becomes  so  the  instant  one  end  is  immersed  in  water — a 
stream  of  vapor  (though  not  obvious  to  sight)  then  passes  through  it :  the 
whole  interior  is  thus  coated  with  aqueous  molecules  accumulating  upon 
it  at  insensible  distances  from  each  other,  and  those  adjacent  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  operate  to  solicit  its  ascent  through  the  channel  thus  prepared 
fur  it.     The  ascent  of  vapor  under  these  circumstances  is  unlimited,  but 
tliat  of  a  liquid  column  is  soon  arrested.    This  however  does  not  prove  that 
the  force  excited  is  insufficient  to  raise  liquids  to  great  elevations,  but  that 
it  is  the  volume  which  determines  the  height.     If  the  quantity  be  indefi- 
mtely  small  it  will  be  raised  indeRnitely  high.     Experiments  so  far  as 
they  have  been  made  prove  tliis  ;  but  as  the  finest  of  artiBcial  tubes  are^ 
when  compared  to  nature's,  as  a  mast  is  to  a  needle  or  a  cable  to  a  thread, 
die  ascent  of  liquids  in  them  must  necessarily  be  very  limited.     As  long 
18  the  liquid  column  can  be  sustained  by  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  a  tube 
it  will  nse,  but  when  the  weight  of  the  central  parts  (which  not  being 
attached  to  the  tube  are  sustained  by  cohesion  alone)  exceeds  this  force, 
die  ascent  ceases. 

The  force  with  which  particles  of  some  fluids  cohere  is  so  energetic 
(hat  they  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  liquid  rods,  pendent  like  icicles 
or  stalactites.  When  one  of  these  rods  is  broken  an  interesting  contest 
ktween  gravitation  and  cohesion  takes  place,  during  which  the  figure  of 
the  pendent  changes  as  one  or  the  other  of  those  forces  prevails  :  it 
becomes  longer  while  the  first  predominates,  shorter  when  the  latter 
controls,  and  stationary  when  both  are  balanced.  These  phenomena  may 
be  observed  by  letting  a  drop  of  molasses  fall  from  the  point  of  a  knife 
or  a  spoon.  The  globule  descends  to  a  considerable  distance  before  it  is 
wholly  separated  from  the  portion  above,  because  a  rod  of  the  liquid 
coDtinues  to  be  formed  that  unites  them.  When  this  rod  breaks,  the  part 
luspended  from  the  mass  above  is  drawn  up :  a  thread  over  a  foot  in  length 
is  sometimes  thus  contracted  to  less  than  \  of  an  inch,  strongly  remind- 
ingone  of  the  elasticity  of  caoutchouc. 

Water  rises  to  considerable  heights  through  sand  and  other  porous 
bodies — also  through  rags  and  threads  of  cotton,  &c.  Oil  ascends  in  the 
wicks  of  lamps.  Capillary  siphons  formed  of  cotton  wick  are  employed 
to  supply  oil  to  the  journals  and  working  parts  of  machinery.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  stereotype  founders  to  oil  the  faces  of  engraved  wooden  blocks 
previous  to  taking  casts  from  them.  These  blocks  are  of  box,  a  species 
ofl^ood  whose  texture  is  exceedingly  close.  We  have  often  placed  some 
of  those  used  in  the  illustration  of  this  work  on  receiving  them  from  the 
engraver,  into  a  dish  containing  oil  to  the  depth  of  4-  inch,  and  have  wit- 
Waied  the  appearance  of  the  liquid  at  the  top  within  half  a  minute,  and 
frequently  in  a  quarter  of  one.  Unlike  water  in  glass  tubes,  the  oil  here 
riles  entirely  out  of  the  tubes  in  the  wood  and  collects  in  globules  over  the- 
Mifices. 

From  the  infinite  variety  and  importance  of  devices  for  raising  liquids 

Aat  are  at.work  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  and  in  general 

ittore,  thewiidom  displayed  in  their  formation  and  movement<i,  and  their 

k     voiderfiil  efMli  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Creator  designed  particulariy 
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to  dkU  mtn'*  ftttBndoii  to.  tUi  dipwCiiioBt  id  kvoml&dgB,.^aL,t^mim 
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Souroei  of  hydrmnlie  oontriYtiioet  and  of  madttiqMl.  mmpmiHiMil 
ondleMin  nature;  aii4  ifim|MdUi|itU  voold  bat,«tp4jr  in  linr.inhjijj^jijl 
irould  lead  tbem  to  the  adoptkm  of  tlia  beat  pnypV^rwid 
aeitabie  modifioationt  of  tbem  jm  erery.  poniMe  .eppthMBeffey* .  ■: 
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Thb  Hphon^  or  at  it  ia  sometiatiea  named  tibiB  enms^  ia  in  ita 
torm  merely  a  tube  bent  so  as  to  resemble  an  inverted  letter  U  or  V ;~ 

48  employed  to  transfer  liquids  from  one  level  to  a  lower  one,  in  circniD- 
atances  where  natural  or  artificial  obstructions  prevent  a  straight  pipt 
irom  being  used  ;  as  when  rocks  or  rising  grounds  intervene  between  a 
spring  and  the  place  where  the  water  is  required,  or  when  the  conteDti 
«or  <:ask8  and  other  vessels  are  to  be  withdrawn  without  making-  openings 
^ur  the  purpose  in  their  bottom  or  sides.  Thus  farmers  occasionally  bars 
water  conveyed  over  hills  to  supply  their  barn-yards  and  dwellings ;  and 
portable  siphons  are  in  constant  requisition  with  oil  and  liquor  merchant^ 
chemists  and  distillers.  The  two  branches  of  a  tube  that  constitute  a 
siphon  are  commonly  of  unequal  lengths,  and  named  legs  ;  tbe  "  short"  or 
receiving  leg,  and  the  '*  long"  or  discharging  one.  The  highest  part  whers 
the  legs  are  united  is  known  as  the  apex  or  bend. 

As  liquids  are  raised  in  siphons  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  perpen- 
dicular length  of  the  short  leg,  like  the  suction  pipe  of  a  pump,  sboold 
never  exceed  25  or  28  feet.  To  put  siphons  in  operation,  the  air  within 
them  must  be  first  expelled.  Small  ones  are  sometimes  inverted  and 
filled  with  a  portion  of  the  fluid  to  be  decanted,  but  more  frequently  tbe 
liquid  is  drawn  through  the  tube  by  sucking.  Other  devices  for  charging 
them  will-  be  noticed  farther  on. 

The  action  of  a  siphon  does  not  depend  upon  any  inequality  of  atmo* 
spheric  pressure,  as  some  writers  on  natural  philosophy  have  inadvertenti/ 
intimated.  In  one  popular  work,  it  is  said,  "  the  pressure  of  the  sir  n 
more  diminished  ;**  and  in  another,  more  *'  weakened  or  abated"  orer  the 
'discharging  than  over  the  receiving  orifice;  whereisa,  philoaophicaI]|f 
•apeaking,  the  reverse  is  the  fact :  for  as  the  discharging. end  ia  nearer  thi 
earth,  a  deeper  and  oonsequetaiy  heavier  cobmyi  (oSMtmmfhnrm  rmUxVfm 
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It  than  over  the  other.  Nor  does  the  effect  depend  upon  any  difTerence 
in  the  actual  lengths  of  the  legs,  for  they  are  oflen  in  this  respect  the 
Mine ;  and  sometimes  the  receivinc;  one  is  much  longer  (in  an  oblique 
direction)  than  the  other — not  yet  does  their  comparative  diameters  con- 
tribute to  the  results ;  for  the  short  one  may  be  much  more  capacious 
than  the  long  one.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  perpendicular  length  of  the 
Ufud  columns  within  the  legs  that  causes  a  siphon  to  act :  the  column  in  the 

discharging  leg  must  cxceca  in  this  respect  that  contained 
in  the  receiving  one,  or  no  action  can  take  place.  By 
examining  the  figure  in  the  margin,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  column  in  the  receiving  leg  extends  only  from  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  to  the  bend,  whereas  in 
the  other  it  extends  from  the  bend  to  the  orifice.  As  the 
pressure  of  fluids  is  as  their  depth  without  regard  to  their 
volume,  the  hydrostatic  equilibrium  of  the  two  columns  is 
destroyed,  when  the  longer  one  necessarily  preponderates, 
upon  which  the  vacuity  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  filled,  by  the  atmosphere  driving  fresh  portions  up  the 
No.  «4.         other  leg. 

But  siphons  could  not  act  at  all  were  it  not  for  that 
property  of  fluids  by  which  their  particles  cling  to  each  other.     The  tena- 

2  of  liquids  may  be  considered  like  that  of  solids,  only  less  intense ; 
thus  it  is  when  water  flows  through  a  siphon,  the  descending  particles 
•ctually  drag  down  those  above  them,  somewhat  like  a  chain  or  rope 
unequally  suspended  over  a  pulley,  when  the  longer  end  pulls  the  shorter 
one  after  it.  A  siphon  is  in  fact  a  contrivance  by  which  liquid  chains  or 
ropes  are  thus  maae  to  act.  But  for  the  cohesion  of  liquids  the  contents 
<t(  the  discharging  leg  would  drop  out  like  sand,  and  no  further  effect 
would  follow — the  rope  would  be  broken,  and  the  separated  parts  fall 
iSQDder.  The  influence  of  cohesion  in  the  action  of  siphons  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  very  short  ones  continue  to  operate  when  removed  into  a 
9aewm,^ 

The  tenacity,  or  what  might  almost  be  called  the  malleability  of  liquids, 
ii  beautifully  exemplified  in  soap  bubbles.  These  yield  to  impressions 
without  breaking.  They  fall  on  and  rebound  from  the  floor  like  bladders 
or  balls  of  india  rubber.  They  shake  in  the  wind,  and  their  figures  be- 
come altered  like  that  of  balloons  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  air :  all  this  they 
often  endure  before  their  shells  are  broken  by  evaporation. 

Siphons  are  exceedingly  diversified  in  their  forms,  materials  and  uses. 
They  are  made  of  cylindrical  and  other  shaped  tubes,  and  both  of  uniform 
and  irreg^ar  bore.  The  legs  of  some  are  parallel,  while  in  others  they 
meet  at  every  angle— sometimes  straight  and  often  crooked-^one  may  be 
hrger  than  the  other,  or  both  may  be  alike  ;  they  also  may  be  separate, 
one  loosely  slipping  into  or  over  the  other.  Instead  of  tubes  siphons  are 
sometimes  formed  by  an  arrangement  of  plates,  and  also  by  a  combination 
of  vases.  This  plastic  property  has  occasioned  their  concealment  in  more 
Vttioos  forms  than  Proteus  ever  assumed.     Siphons  are  made  of  tin,  cop- 

Sr,  iron,  silver,  glass,  lead,  earthenware,  leather,  wood,  canes;   and 
Lpillary  ones)  of  paper,  strips  of  cloth,  threads  of  cotton,  &c.    Examples 
of  tneir  various  forms  and  applications  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  folio w- 
ighistorical  sketch. 
The  origin  of  siphons  like  that  of  pumps  is  lost  in  antiquity.     Some 

■  For  iofomiation  on  the  action  of  siphons  in  vacuo,  see  Boyle's  Works,  by  dhaw, 
viL  iL  440.  Hisiorf  and  MenMnrs  of  the  French  AeadeiDv,  tratialaled  by  Mariin  and 
ttsmbeiib  voL  nr.-m ;  and  Dossgtilien  Esper.  Philos.  toL  ii.  168L    .■•;    : 


writanof  the  lut  emtdrj  attribnMd  them  te'Ctenbioi,  (tM  pagsMtt 
twaiDW  tbey  wera  nied  in  lome  of  his  «rat«T-«loclu,  ud  no  oaniar  ipj^ 
euion  of  tbem  wu  Uien  known.  For  tho  mum  reuoB  tbe  imiMiima^' 
KMtlieil  wheels  fau  been  ertoneonily  ucribed  to  Ub.  All  dw  nfaa*- 
^on  extant  reapectiog  the  ancient  nadoni  (^  die  But  U  n  I  iiiiiilii||]f 
limited,  while  of  their  am  and  detaila  of  thoir  nwelMidsii  W9  know  mt 
to  nothing.  The  greater  part  of  onr  orcHntry  iiiaaliiMo  wnnot  be  aMid- 
to  a  higher  louroe  than  Greece,  but  Greece  it*«lf  was  colonized  by  E^p- 
lian>;  and  howerer  moch  the  children  of  Cadmiu  may  have  reSned^un 
■oma  department*  of  the  noeful  arta,  tbe  ge.naral  mechaDism  of  that 
anceaton.i*  believed  to  have  ptaaed  thtODgn  their  hands  lo  those  of  tk« 
HomaM,  and  fn>m  the  latter  to  na  with  little  •Iteration.  Tliia  was  eer- 
taiol/  ihe  eaae  with  thar  hydraulic  aod  hydio-pBeumatic  devices.  Tb« 
nphon  is  an  example.  The  name  of  dda  innnnnent  is  uken  front  eGTeelt 
word,  which  tignifiea  ninply  a  tube ;  biit  it  iwi  heeM^n^^AA^^Hj 
Kford  if  of  a  temoter— «f  an  crient^jdrigin,  braig|HHillH^^HI^I 
>^  to  ifflhlbe  or  dnw  np  with  the  mn.  nid  wMeee  mbh  aor  tamt^■ 
nontof^.  Now  if  it  can  be  proved  thu  Ae  vphon  ivu  la  ofeBb  MM  vm 
ciiarged  by  aucking  before  the  timea  of  Oreoaa  hiatMY,  ire  tmff  mUf 
OODcTude  that  a  more  ancient  people  fiimiabed  the  Qreaw  vidi  bodi  Ae 
innrament  and  iu  name.  ' 

The  researcheB  of  Roiellini  and  WilkiniOD  han.eeCdeA  Ok  poik 
These  gentlemen  have  bnnght  tdUght.inevotihle  eridenoe  Oiatmfbtm 
Were  used  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  aa  1460  joan  befavo  ChnK.  Ixm 
tomb  at  Thebe«,  which  bears  the  name  of  Amnnoph  U,  wte  rtifwaiM 
fhe  'period  just  named,  they  are  deliDeatsd,  and  in  a  muaer  too  dMOHl 
to  admit  of  any  doubts.  See  No.  236.  Seroral  jin  Mrs  rniii'ipiaa»J 
upon  a  frame  or  stand.  Into  three  of  them  siphoni  are  imeiiuJ ;  nra 
apparently  in  operation,  and  a.  man  is  in  the  act  of  charging  d>e  other  by 
aucking  ;  the  concents  of  the  jars  being  transferred  into  a  Ur^  vase  sap- 
ported  upon  an  ornamental  stand. 


^"WsfT* 


14X1,  B.O. 


Mr.  Wilkinson  supposes  that  siphons  were  invented  it 
used  to  decant  the  Nile  water  from  one  vessel  b 


n  BgTOt,  and  were 
o  another.     He  am  it  b    ]| 
necessaiy  to  let  this  water  stand  for  some  time  before  being  uaed,  that  the 
niid  suspended  in  it  may  settle  to  the  bottom.     On  this  account  rsMS 


..    oontaining  it  cannot  be  moved  without  rendering  it  again  turbid,  Mid  the 
r       Mme  effect  {••prodnoed  by  dipping ;  hence  tbe  vie  MiiplioDi.    Tkt  w- 
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jecture  may  be  correct,  but  it  does  not  derive  much  support  from  the 
use  of  those  instruments  figured  at  No.  235  ;  for  unless  there  was  some 
contrivance  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  siphons  from  going  too  near  the 
bottom  of  the  jars,  scarcely  any  thing  would  more  effectually  disturb  and 
draw  off  the  sediment  with  the  water.  The  tubes  were  obviously  of 
mome  flexible  material,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  held,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  person  using  them  to  regulate  by  hand  the 
depth  to  which  the  short  legs  were  immersed.  Moreover,  another  indi- 
vidual (omitted  in  our  illustration)  is  represented  pouring  a  liquid  into 
one  of  the  jars,  an  operation  that  would  effectually  disturb  the  sediment. 

Instead  of  water,  jars  so  small  probably  contained  wines,  and  the  artist 

designed  to  exhibit  the  mode  of  mixing  them  ;  a  common  practice  of  old, 

and  one  referred  to  in  several  parts  of  the  scriptures.     The  Egyptians 

were  much  given  to  luxurious  living,  and  especially  with  regard  to  wine, 

a  fact  which  the  sculptures  corroborate,  for  scenes  of  gross  excess,  and  in 

females  too,  are  portrayed.     The  Jews  we  know  carried  with  them  into 

Palestine  not  only  the  arts  but  many  of  the  worst  habits  of  the  Egyptians, 

and  the  excessive  indulgence  of  mixed  wines  was  one.    "  Woe  unto  them 

that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong 

drink."    Isaiah  v,  22.    "  She  hath  mingled  her  wine,  she  hath  also  furnished 

her  table."     Prov.  ix,  2.     "  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they  that 

go  to  seek  mixed  wine."     Ibid  xxiii,  30. 

Other  examples  of  the  early  use  of  siphons  are  met  with.  In  the  tomb 
of  Remeses  III.  who  flourished  1235  B.  C,  is  a  representation  of  an 
Egyptian  kitchen,  with  the  various  operations  of  slaying  animals,  cutting 
ap  the  joints  and  preparing  them  for  cooking — kneading  dough  with  the 
feet,  and  paste  with  the  hands — making  cakes  and  confectionary,  &c. — 
Of  kitchen  furniture,  there  are  tables,  jars,  plates,  cauldrons,  bellows, 
Ofens,  molds,  pestle  and  mortar,  knives,  bdskets,  &c.,  and  suspended 
on  ropes  or  rods,  a  number  of  siphons ;  showing  evidently  that  those 
initniments  were  in  constant  requisition.  See  No.  236.  These  were 
probably  adapted  for  jars  of  certam  depths,  unlike  those  in  the  preceding 
figure,  which  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  different  sized  vessels, 
and  their  shape  altered  as  occasions  might  require. 

How  singular  that  these  philosophical  instruments  should  have  been 
more  common  before  the  siege  of  Troy  than  at  the  present  day !  And 
how  precious  are  those  monumental  records  that  have  preserved  this  and 
other  facts  of  the  kind  ! 

The  circumstance  of  siphons  having  been  used  in  Egypt  at  so  early  a 
period  may  be  deemed  conclusive  that  other  nations  were  not  ignorant  of 
them,     with  Egypt,  all  the  famous  people  of  antiquity  maintained  an 
intercourse ;  and  enterprising  men  flocked   from  all   parts  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  were  cultivated  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Nile.     Their  neighbours,  the  Jews,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  ac- 
coainted  with  siphons,  and  there  is  probably  a  reference  to  them  in  John 
tL    "Jesus  saith  unto  them,  fill  the  water  pots  with  water.     And  they 
filed  them  to  the  brim.     And  he  said  unto  them,  draw  out  now  and  bear 
unto  the  governor  of  tho  feast,  and  they  bare  it."     How  did  they  draw 
this  liquid  f     Certainly  not  by  inclining  the  jars  and  pouring  it  out ;  nor 
^t  does  it  appear  to  have  been  done  by  dipping :  for  as  the  large  pott 
Unn  filled  to  the  very  brim,  this  would  have  caused  the  liquid  to  over- 
flow.    It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  small  siphons  were  used  on 
the  oceasion,  and  that  they  were  charged  by  sucking,  as  represented  in 
JiQ/235.     Thia  and  this  only  clearly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  those  who 
draw  the  liquid  were  firat  aware,  as  they  mutt  have  been,  of  the  change  it 
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had  undergone.     This  change  doe*  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  t 
ft)r  mil  i\\\  lie  lailrd  of  it  wu  the  prc^siiling  officer  himseir  a 
being  wiiio.     ■'  When  (he  ruler  of  the  ft'asi  had  taitetl  the  w 
■naJe  wino,"  he  "  knew  not  whuncn  il  was,  but  the  aervums  iluU  dre 
;  Water  knew." 

No.  835   probably  was  designee!  to  reprefcnc  one  of  Pharaoli'a 
engaged  in  lliat  part  of  hia  duly  whiah  required  him  to  draw  and  n 
king's  drink.     Suoh  officers  formed   purt  oF  UrgB  eMaldUllDumts  4 
the  ancient*,  and  so  ihcv  do  in  modern  times.     Stvitxer,  spmlttng  aCM 
siphon*  observes,  "the  msinualion  of  air  is  suuh  that  wine  wil' 
keep  on  ill  regular  ascent,  without  the  butler  puts  kis  moulk  t 
il,  10  give  it  a  now  suction. " 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  Ctcsibiu^  applied  siphotis  to  clepcydn, 
will  be  round  figured  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  .- 

Were  the  old  philosophers  of  Egypt  acquainted  with  ihp  prinni 
which  ihe  siphon  acts  1    Doubtless  they  were,  ebe  ihi*y  could  n«va 
diversified  its  form  and  ndspted  it  with  such  admirahU>  itigBtiiiity  tl 
great  variety  of  purposes  both  open  and  concealed,  which  wo 
did.      In  connection  with  hydromancy  it  waa  made  to  play  a 
part.    Magical  goblets  ware  often  nothing  else  than  mndiBcniionB  of  nN 
and  from  the  Spiritalia  we  learn  that  they  formed  llie  basis 
plex  and  imposing  apparatus.      The  tricks  connected  wit.h  ilwi  glaa 
of  Belus,  and  the  miraculous  vases   in  the  temple  of  Bacehm  f 
depended  upon  siphons  ;  and  most  writers  on  the  vocal  staluo  of  I 
have  introduced  them  as  essential  parts  of  the  supposed  tnachinM^ 
tating  in   this   respect  the  apparatus  described  by  Heron   for  prd 
mysterious  sounds  irom  the  Kgures  of  men,  birds,  &c. 

Heron  is  mort^  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  siphons  than  any  othpF  H_ 
Upwards  of  twenty  problems  in  his  Spiritaha  relate  to  or  arv  illna 
by  them  ;   and  from  him  we  lenrn  that  these  instruments  v/erv  in  hSq 
employed  on  a  large  scale  in  draining  and  irrigating  land,  via.  by  ti 
ring  water  over  hills  from  one  valley  lo  another.     This  use  of  tl>na| 
WM  probably  quite  na  common  under  the  Pharaohs  as  under  the  P<ota_ 
for  Heron  does  not  intimate  that  it  was  novel  in  his  timfl  wiy  mora  i 
the  instrument  itself. 


The  above  figures  ore  illuslrationi  of  the  Crsl,  second,  third,  tutd  thitliell 
problems  of  Heron's  walk.  __ 
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No.  237  (the  first  figure  in  the  Spiritalia)  represents  an  ordinary  siphon 
Testing  over  the  handle  of  a  vase,  within  which  the  short  leg  is  inserted. 
Thid  instrument  was  charged  by  sucking,  as  the  more  ancient  ones  in  the 
last  cut. 

No.  238  exhibits  another  form  of  the  siphon,  consisting  of  two  straight 
and  separate  tubes,  the  smaller  one  of  which  is  inserted  through  t)ic  bot- 
tom ot  the  covered  vase,  and  reaches  as  high  within  it  as  the  liquid  is 
required  to  stand.  Over  this  tube  another  one  is  slipped  whose  upper 
end  is  closed  air-tight.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  li(|uid  is  higher 
than  the  orifice  of  the  inner  tul)e  which  forms  the  long  leg,  it  will  ascend 
between  the  tubes  and  continue  to  be  discharged  as  in  the  common  siphon, 
until  the  surface  descends  below  the  lower  end  of  the  outer  tube,  or  short 
leg.  Here  the  liquid  is  discharged  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  not 
over  its  rim  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  The  siphon  admits  of  a  great 
variety  of  modifications,  some  of  which  in  the  hands  of  ancient  jugglers 
contributed  not  a  little  to  amaze  the  ignorant.  The  contents  of  the  large 
Tases,  often  permanently  fixed  in  temples,  could  and  doubtless  often  were 
•ecretly  emptied  by  contrivances  of  this  kind  ;  the  siphons  of  course  l>eing 
concealed  in  the  ornaments,  handles,  or  other  adjuncts.  The  six  vessels 
of  wine  placed  daily  in  the  temple  of  Bel,  which  the  priests  clandestinely 
emptied  every  night,  might  have  been  more  neatly  robbed  of  their  contents 
by  concealed  siphons,  than  by  entering  through  a  secret  passage  under  the 
aUar;  but  as  the  abstraction  of  the  mora  solid  food  which  the  priests  pre- 
tended was  consumed  every  day  by  the  brazen  deity,  (forty  sheep  and 
twelve  measures  of  floor,)  required  some  contrivance  like  the  latter;  the 
vases  were  emptied  at  the  same  time.  [Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.] 
The  romantic  account  by  Herodotus  of  the  robbery  of  Rhampsinitus'  trea- 
sury, shows  to  what  extent  the  system  of  secret  passages  was  carried,  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  they  were  made  and  concealed. 

The  velocity  with  which  water  flows  from  an  ordinary  siphon  necessarily 
diminishes  as  the  surface  in  the  reservoir  falls.  In  some  cases  a  uniform 
discharge  is  desirable.  No.  239  shows  how  ancient  engineers  accomplished 
this.  A  float  or  hollow  dish  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  short  leg,  so 
chat  the  instrument  descended  with  the  water.  The  long  leg  was  passed 
loosely  through  two  openings  in  projecting  pieces  that  preserved  it  in  the 
proper  position. 

The  diflTcrence  in  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  deceptioh.  Many  capital  tricks  were  basea  upon  it,  especially  when 
the  lighter  fluids  employed  were  of  the  same  color  as  those  on  which  ihey 
reposed.  If  for  example,  a  vessel  contained  oil,  wine  and  water,  these 
liquids  oould  be  discharged  by  a  siphon  like  No.  239  in  the  same  order; 
and  by  secretly  raising  or  lowering  an  ordinary  one,  or  the  moveable  tube 
in  No.  238,  any  one  liquid  could  be  drawn  off.  Fresh  water  being  lighter 
than  salt  is  often  found  some  distance  at  sea;  and  sailors,  like  old  jugglers, 
can  draw  up  either,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  their  buckets  are 
immersed.  Four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  the  fresh  water 
is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  at  ten  miles  it  may  be  obtained  by  careful 
dipping. 

In  problem  XXX  of  the  Spiritalia,  Heron  shoWs  how  siphons  may  .be 
oonoealed  within  the  figures  of  oxen  or  other  animals  in  the  act  of  drink- 
ing ;  the  orifice  of  the  short  leg  being  at  the  mouth,  and  that  of  the  lonjj 
one  in  one  of  the  feeL  See  No.  240.  When  the  bore  of  the  siphon  is 
properly  adjusted  to  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  a  basin,  the  animal 
viU  appear  to  drink  the  whole. 
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Tbe  following  represent  a  number  of  Tantalus*  cupi,  magic  goblets,  he. 
In  No.  341,  the  long  kg  of  the  siphon  puses  through  the  bottom  of  the 
▼aasel,  and  the  short  one  rem&ins  above  ;  so  that  when  the  liquid  riiet 
over  the  bend,  it  will  be  discharged  by  the  siphon  into  the  cavity  heluw. 


Devices  of  this  kind  admit  of  numerous  mod  locations  by  which  the  tube 
may  be  concealed  When  it  is  enclosed  withtn  tbe  figure  of  a  man,  (the 
water  entering  at  one  foot  shghtly  raised,  and  passing  out  through  the 
other,)  the  vessel  is  named  a  Tantalui'  cup,  and  the  liquid  instead  ofenlFr- 
ing  the  mouth,  as  in  No.  240,  only  rises  to  ihe  chin,  and  then  runs  away — 
illustrating  the  classical  fable,  which  represcms  Tantalus  suifenng  the 
tortures  of  thirst  in  the  midst  of  water  that  reached  to  his  lips,  hut  which 
on  his  attempting  to  taste  sunk  below  his  reach ;  hence  the  origin  of  oar 
word  tanlalize,  and  its  r<^lative9. 

Neat.  HUtrrlnn  crievous  tntincnN,  I  licheld 

I'lmlJiliia  :  In  ■  |>nnl  liit  -ilootl.  hi*  rhiii 

Wni>h'il  by  tlie  wnve ;  iliirsl  pnrch'il  lii>  mcm'd,  but  roam) 

NoiiKhl  to  flKHiiase  lii"  tliiri'l :  foi'  when  he  bow'd 

Mm  hu;iry  head,  ardrm  lo  qiiaC  (he  flood 

VntiiiitiM  ab>..rl.M,  and  al  l.i*  fccl.  ad.isl 

The  Boll  a[ipear'd,  dried  in^laut,  \iy  the  gods. 

0(1)B.  li,     CoiepeT. 

It  is  supposed  the  fablo  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  ava- 
rice, by  which  misers  in  tlic  midst  of  plenty  often  deny  themselves  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Siimeiimes  the  nitha  and  liottom  of  Tantalus'  cup.«  are  made  hollow  and 
the  siphon  formed  within  thorn.  No.  212  is  one  of  these. 
tion  of  It  wit]  siiUicicntly  explain  the  construclion.  A  small  openin 
the  bottom  (which  may  easily  be  concealed)  communicates  with  a  passage 
formed  by  a  piirliiioii,  aiiove  the  top  of  which  the  li(]uid  must  rise  before 
it  can  pass  down  the  oilmr  side  into  the  base  of  the  cup. 

In  No.  243  the  sipiion  is  formed  witliin  the  handle.  The  short  \f^ 
communicntes  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cup  at  the  swell,  so  as  not  easily 
to  be  detected,  and  the  )<iiig  one  with  the  cavity  formed  below.  The 
figure  rt^prescnts  a  Tantalus'  cup  in  our  possession. 

A  liquid  is  retained  in  one  of  these  as  in  an  ordinary  goblet,  90  long  M 
the  surface  does  not  reach  above  the  highest  part  of  the  siphon  ;  but  if 
the  cup  lie  once  inclined  so  as  lo  siM  the  latter  in  operarion,  the  conienla 
will  grnduHily  be  transferred  lo  the  hollow  base,  and  this  whether  the 
▼esse!  be  replaced  in  an  upright  position  or  naU     Thus  tankards  hav* 
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been  so  contrived  that  the  act  of  applying  them  to  the  lips  charged  the 
snphon,  and  the  liquid  instead  of  entering  the  mouth  then  passed  throuj^h 
an  illegal  passage  into  the  cavity  formed  for  its  reception  below.  By 
making  the  capacity  of  the  siphon  sufficiently  large,  a  person  ignorant  of; 
the  device  would  And  it  a  difficult  matter  even  to  taste  the  contents  ho\)fj|j» 
ever  thirsty  he  might  be.  In  the  dark  a^es,  simple  people  would  naturally 
on  such  occasions  give  credit  to  legends  respecting  mischievous  demons 
loving  beer  and  taking  these  opportunities  to  get  it.  Dishonest  publicans 
whose  sign-boards  announced  '*  entertainment  for  man  and  beast/'  are 
said  to  have  occasionally  thus  despoiled  travelers  of  a  portion  of  their  a]a 
or  mead,  as  well  as  their  horses  of  feed.  Oats  were  put  into  a  perforated 
manger,  and  a  large  part  forced  through  the  openings  into  a  receptable 
below,  by  the  movements  of  the  hungry  animal's  mouth. 

Martial  the  Roman  poet  refers  to  tricks  of  ancient  publicans,  and  what 
will  surprise  some  rea^ders,  he  complains  of  having  had  wine  foisted  on 
him  instead  of  water.  Ravenna  was  originally  built  like  Venice  on  piles, 
and  was  a  sea-port,  though  now  several  miles  inland.  Water  has  always 
been  extremely  scarce  at  this  city,  and  probably  was  more  so  formerly 
than  at  present.  In  the  poet's  time  it  seems  to  have  brought  a  higher 
price  than  inferior  kinds  of  wine.     Hence  his  complaint : 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betrav*d. 

So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix*d  I  paid; 

But  when  I  thought  the  purchased  liquor  mine, 

The  nucal  fobb'd  me  off  with  wine.        L.  iii,  Ep.  57.    Addimm, 

No.  244,  a  magical  pitcher,  from  the  eighth  problem  of  the  Spiritalia. 
The  siphon  is  not  employed,  but  the  device  is  allied  to  the  preceding 
ones.  A  horizontal  partition  or  diaphragm  perforated  with  minute  holes 
divides  the  vessel  into  two  parts.  The  handle  is  hollow  and  air-tight, 
and  at  the  place  where  its  lower  end  is  connected  to  the  pitcher,  a  tube 
proceeds  from  it  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  handle  a  small  hole  is  drilled,  where  the  thumb  or  finger  can  readily 
cover  it  It  should  be  disguised  by  some  neighboring  ornament  or  scroll. 
If  this  pitcher  be  half  filled  with  water  and  inverted,  the  liquid  would  be 
retained  as  long  as  the  small  hole  in  the  handle  was  closed — heing  sus- 
pended as  in  the  atmospheric  sprinkling  pot,  No.  69  and  70,  and  in  Tutia's 
•ieve,  No.  74.  If  the  lower  part  be  filled  with  water  and  the  upper  with 
wine,  the  liquids  will  not  mix  as  long  as  the  small  hole  in  the  handle  is 
cloied  ;  the  wine  can  then  either  be  drunk  or  poured  out.  If  the  hole  be 
left  some  time  open,  a  mixture  of  both  liquors  will  be  discharged.  With 
a  vessel  of  this  kind,  says  an  old  writer,  '*  You  may  welcome  unbidden 
guests.  Having  the  lower  part  already  filled  with  water,  call  to  your  ser- 
Tint  to  fill  your  pot  with  wine ;  then  you  may  drink  unto  your  guest, 
drinking  up  all  the  wine  :  when  he  takes  the  pitcher  thinking  to  pledge 
vou  in  the  same,  and  finding  the  contrary,  will  happily  stay  away  until 
be  be  invited,  fearing  that  his  next  presumption  might  more  sharply  be 
rewarded." 

Another  old' way  of  getting  rid  of  an  unwelcome  visiter,  was  by  offering 
bim  wine  in  a  cup  resembling  No.  245.  The  sides  were  double,  and  an 
lir-tight  cavity  formed  between  them.  When  the  vessel  was  filled,  some 
of  the  liquid  entered  the  cavity  and  compressed  the  air  within  ;  so  that 
when  the  cup  was  inclined  to  the  lips  and  partly  emptied,  the  pressure 
being  diminished,  the  air  expanded,  and  drove  part  of  the  contents  in  the 
iiee  of  the  drinker.  Porta,  m  his  Natural  Magic,  (Eng.  translation.  1658,) 
Mentions  lereral  similar  devices,  but  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  form 
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or  another  In  {he  Spintalia.  One  gnblet  wu  so  contrived  tliat  "  no  mm 
can  drink  out  of  it  but  he  who  knows  the  art."  The  liquid  vn»  SQipeinJeJ 
in  cavities  and  discharged  hy  admitung  or  excluding  air  through  Mcict 
openings.  Another  one  "for  making  sport  with  them  (hat  lit  at  table  with 
.  ns,"  a  cup  into  which  wine  was  poured  in  the  presence  of  the  driuker,  but 
who  could  derive  from  it  nothing  but  water,  &c. 

The  necromancers  of  the  Tartan  and  Calhayans,  [Chinese,]  nyi 
Purchas,  "  are  exceedingly  expert  in  their  diveiliah  art.  They  caii*e  ihtt 
tbo  bottles  in  the  hall  of  the  great  i-^ax  doe  (ill  the  bowls  [cups]  (if  th«r  own 
accord,  which  also  without  man's  help  pass  ten  paces  through  the  ayre  iau 
the  hands  of  the  great  khan  ;  and  when  he  hath  drunke,  in  like  aort  difj 
returne  to  their  place,"  The  cups  were  doublless  filled  and  moved  ^ 
some  ingeniou*  device;  but  this  being  concealed,  the  whole  w«s  of  coorn 
miraculous. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Lunenburg  was  a  magical  goblet  or  ewer, 
"  une  aiguiere  dans  Inquelle  il  y  a  nk  tecrrl  hgdratUiyiie,"  (Le  Curicu 
Antiquaire,  a  Leide,  172!l,  torn  li,  495.) 

From  the  time  of  Heron  up  to  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  little  spedfie 
information  respecting  siphons  is  to  be  met  with.  They  were  of  cnune 
known  to  the  Romans.  Sir  Wm.  Gcll  supposes  some  modification  of  tbem 
was  employed  in  connecting  the  large  boilers  in  which  water  was  healed 
for  the  public  baths.  It  appears  from  discoveries  made  in  Pompeii  that 
these  vessels  were  closed  on  all  sides  and  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
bodies  of  modern  stills  ;  and  that  to  economize  the  heat,  three  of  then 
were  placed  upon  each  other,  Tho  lowest  one  in  contact  with  the  fire 
was  the  largest,  and  named  "  the  caldarium,  that  above  it  the  tepidarium, 
and  the  uppermost  which  was  supplied  with  cold  water  directly  from  the 
aqueduct  or  other  reservoir  the  frigidarium  ;  and  they  were  so  contrived, 
by  means  of  something  of  the  nature  of  a  siphon,  that  when  (he  waterof 
the  lowi^st  uns  drawn  off  for  tiie  hath,  an  cqtiul  quanlitv  du^cciidej  simol- 
tnneouHlv  rmm  die  second  (o  ihe  lowest  cauldmn,  and  ^-om  the  oppernioM 
to  the  second."  Julius  Pollux,  who  lived  in  ihe  ai-cond  century,  infurra* 
us  that  siphons  were  used  for  tasting  wine.  They  arc  also  referred  to  by 
other  ancient  writers,  but  as  several  instruments  were  designated  by  the 
same  name,  it  is  ditficult  to  determine  with  precision  what  particular  one 
was,  in  every  case,  intended.  It  is  very  prnbable,  from  the  remark  of 
Pollux,  which  is  corroliorated  by  the  illu8(ra(ion  No.  235.  (bat  Biphoni 
were  employed  by  ancient  vintner)  and  private  gendemen  for  decanliog 
wine,  just  as  the  same  classes  use  them  at  this  day. 


N<>.34e. 
The  earliest  mod 


The  earliest  modem  figures  of  siphons  tliatwehave  met  with  are  in  di« 
Gennan  transkuodkit'VegeUxu,  ^tS^n,  V&\.l.    The  above  figures.  Not. 
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246  and  247  are  copies.  Both  are  designed  to  show  the  application  of 
these  instruments  for  transferring  large  quantities  of  water  over  rising 
grounds,  as  mentioned  by  Heron.  No.  246  is  formed  entirely  of  wooden 
planks  strongly  nailed  together.  The  upper  ends  of  the  two  trunks  or 
pipes  are  united  to  a  square  and  close  box,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
charged  through  the  opening  on  the  top.  The  lower  oriBces  were  tem- 
porarily closed  by  plugs,  figured  below  with  short  ropes  attached.  When 
the  whole  was  filled,  the  hole  at  the  tup  was  closed  by  driving  in  the  stop 
per,  figured  near  it,  and  then  the  two  plugs  below  were  withdrawn  by 
means  of  the  ropes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  large  siphons  made  of  planks  and  jointed  or 
lined  with  pitch  would  work  well,  even  if  they  were  not  perfectly  tight, 
provided  the  ori^ce  of  the  discharging  leg  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  the  short  leg  was  placed. 

Heron  directed  large  siphons  to  be  filled  through  a  funnel  at  the  top, 
wad  the  orifices  closed  below,  as  represented  in  Nos.  246  and  247. 

No.  247  was  of  metal,  but  charged  like  the  last  by  means  of  a  wooden 
box  ;  the  opening  to  admit  the  water  and  its  stopper  being  clearly  repre- 
sented- There  appears  no  device  for  closing  the  lower  ends  of  this 
siphon ;  and  as  they  enter  the  water  perpendicularly,  the  plugs  and  ropes 
used  in  No.  246  would  hardly  apply.  Frobably  the  short  leg  was  closed 
by  a  valee  opening  upwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  on  which  account 
the  latter  was  made  conical  to  afford  room  for  it  to  play.  This  valve 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  siphon,  provided  the 
upper  part  of  the  box  was  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  instrument. 
We  therefore  suppose  that  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  box  and  its 
bein?  figured  below  the  bend  arc  errors  of  the  artist. 

Of  modern  improvements,  the  addition  of  sucking  tubes  by  which  small, 
siphons  are  now  commonly  charged  was  the  first.  It  is  uncertain  when 
or  by  whom  they  were  introduced.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  used,  if  at  all,  before  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ;  for  all  the 
siphons  described  in  old  treatises  on  chemistry,  distilling,  &c.  invariably 
consist  of  single  tubes,  which  were  either  charged  by  immersing  them,  or 
by  drawing  out  the  air  from  the  orifice  of  the  discharging  leg  by  the 
mouth.  It  may  contribute  to  some  future  history  of  the  siphon  to  preserve 
a  few  of  these. 


S50. 


The  first  two  are  from  the  English  translation  of  one  of  Conrad  Gesner's 
works.  Lend.  1590.  (See  page  381  of  this  volume.)  Speaking  of  draw- 
ing off  water  from  the  head  of  a  still,  the  author  observes,  "  You  may  put 
certaine  draying  pipes  into  the  cover  such  as  you  see  here  livelie  portray- 
ed." Copies  of  the  same  are  inserted  in  several  other  old  works.  In 
I'Maison  Rustique,"  Paris,  1574,  folio  217,  they  are  to  be  seen,  and  the 
instruments  are  said  to  have  been  made  o£  tin  ^;/a/^,*  {tuyaiix  defer  blane,) 

*  Tliiii  bemiitifiil  roaniifactiire  (tin  plate)  which  contribute*  m  largely  to  the  famuhinf 
sToMr  kiiefaens,  &e.  is  siippoaed  to  be  of  ancient  date.  The  Germans  wen  the  fint 
■iksis  of  it  in  modem  times. 
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No.  250  is  from  the  "  Dictionnaire  CEconomicjuc,"  Pans,  1732,  3(1  edit 
Tome  i,  S64.  It  is  obviously  copiedp  with  the  distilling  apparatus  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  from  some  older  work.  No.  24S  differs  in  nothing  from 
those  belonging  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  (No.  236,)  while  the  furms  of  Not. 
249  and  250  are  evidently  owing  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made, 
viz.  tinned  iron ;  the  legs  were  separate  pieces,  and  their  junction  formed 
an  acute  an^le. 

The  sucking  tube  is  not  figured  by  Decaus,  Fludd,  Moxon^  Boyle,  Bcli- 
dor  ;  nor  yet  by  Rohault,  Gravesande,  Desaguliers,  and  the  Abbe  Nollet, 
although  it  was  in  use  before  the  popular  works  of  the  last  named  authon 
were  published.  Switzer,  in  his  Hydrostatics,  1729,  has  figured  a  siphon 
for  transferring  water  over  a  hill  with  a  short  sucking  tube  attached  ;  hot 
this  is  placed  near  the  top,  and  was  designed  to  draw  off  the  air  that 
misfht  accumulate  at  the  bend  after  the  instrument  had  been  some  time 


in  use. 


In  Martin's  "  Philosophical  Grammar,"  Lond.  1762,  sixth  edit«  No.  251 
is  represented.  The  sucking  tube  appears  but  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
modern  one,  being  a  very  short  conical  piece  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  discharging  leg.  The  figure  we  suppose  was  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions of  the  work.  It  was  copied  into  the  London  Magazine  for  1764, 
p.  584,  and  is  there  named  "  the  syphon  or  crane  in  common  «uf."  Bui 
the  sucking  tube  was  fully  developed  before  these  dates.  In  *'  Arts  et 
Metieres,''  it  is  not  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions.  The  treatise  on  the  Ait 
of  the  Cooper,  (Art  du  Tonnelicr,)  was  published  in  1763,  and  in  it  No. 
252  is  given  as  the  siphon  then  used  in  Paris  for  emptying  w^ine  casks,  &c. 
It  was  made  of  tin  plate,  and  for  the  convenience  of  hanging  it  up  when 
not  in  use,  a  ring  was  attached  to  the  upper  part.  **  Ce  siphon  est  conoa 
sous  le  nom  de  pompe"     (Folio  edit.  p.  47.) 

**  L*Art  du  Dlstillateur  Liqnoriste,"  was  published  in  1775.  In  it 
anollicr  valuable  modification  of  the  siphon  is  exhibited.  See  No.  2o3. 
This  In  its  outline  resembles  the  preceding  one,  being  made  of  the  same 
material.  It  has  no  sucking  lube,  but  the  discharging  leg  is  closed  by  a 
cock,  and  the  receiving  one  by  a  light  valve  opening  inwards  ;  hence 
when  once  charged,  this  siphon  would  always  remain  so  whllo  the  cock, 
was  kept  shut :  it  could  be  moved  from  one  vessel  to  empty  another  at 
pleasure,  for  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  short  leg  was  Immersed  and  the 
cock  opened,  It  would  commence  to  act.  This  instrument  was  named 
"  sipJwn  a  dapety     (Folio  edit.  p.  140.) 

The  more  common  form  of  the  siphon  as  now  used  Is  shown  at  No.  251, 
a  valve  in  the  short  leg  being  dispensed  with.  Small  instruments  are 
so  easily  charged,  that  little  or  no  advantage  Is  derived  from  keeping  them 
filled.  LIcjuids  confined  In  them  become  Insipid,  and  in  some  cases  talnioil 
by  the  material  of  the  tube  ;  besides,  as  small  siphons  are  recjuirod  to 
decant  diflbrent  liquids,  their  contents  must  be  discharged  every  time  llie 
liquid  is  changed.  On  these  accounts  the  valve  has  been  dropped.  The 
junction  of  the  sucking  tube  with  the  discharging  leg  must  always  be  kept 
below  the  surface  of  the  fluid  to  be  drawn,  as  the  virtual  lenfrtl/of  the  le? 
there  terminates.  J5y  means  of  the  cock  the  discharge  can  always  be 
regulated,  and  when  a  receiving  vessel  is  filled — entirely  stopped"  until 
another  vessel  is  prepared. 

Siphons  with  small  syringes  attached  for  the  purpose  of  charging  thcra, 
are  frequently  made  by  silversmiths  for  decanting  wine  from  ordinary 
bottles,  &c.  See  No.  25 f>.  The  capacity  of  the  syringe  should  equal 
that  of  the  siphon,  as  one  stroke  only  (an  upward  one)  of  the  piston  can 
be  used.     Atmospheric  and  forcing  pumps  are  often  used  to  charge  very 
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long  riphona  ;  the  former  being  applied  to  the  diicharging,  and  the  latter 
to  the  receiving  orifice. 

Of  devices  for  stopping  and  renewing  ihe  discharge  without  either  cocks 
or  valves,  the  Wirtemhurg  ti/ikon  is  die  oldest.  It  was  so  named  from 
its  invention  in  that  city.  The  legs  are  of  equal  length,  and  to  prevent 
the  admi&sion  of  air  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use,  Uii'ir  ends  arc  bent 
upwards.  See  No.  256.  (For  the  convenience  of  discharge,  one  end  is 
commonly  recurved.)  The  alledged  advantages  of  this  siphon  over  others 
were  more  imaginary  than  real,  it  was  at  one  time  announced  as  "  a  very 
extrsordinary  machine,  performing  divers  things  which  the  common  siphon 
cannot  reach."  Thus,  when  the  legs  were  inserted  in  different  vessels,  it 
WKs  said  to  preserve  the  liquid  at  the  same  level  in  both  ;  and  although 
the  legs  were  of  equal  length,  water  rose  indifferently  up  one  and  descend- 
ed through  the  other,  besides  other  properties  which  in  fact  are  common 
to  tdl  siphons.  Its  only  peculiarity  consists  in  the  ends  of  the  legs  being 
turned  upwards,  so  as  to  retain  the  fluid  within, and  thus  be  always  ready 
tor  use  :  but  this  retention  of  the  contents,  although  theoretically  true,  is 
in  practice  hardly  attainable,  since  it  requires  the  orifices  to  be  always 
preserved  on  the  same  horizontal  line — a  condition  extremely  difficult  to 
perform,  except  with  very  small  instruments,  and  whose  ends  are  turned 
considerably  up.  If  the  ends  reach  only  to  a  level  with  the  upper  side  of 
the  flexure,  the  slightest  change  of  position  makes  one  leg  longer  than  ihe 
other  ;  air  is  admitted,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  contents  are  expelled. 
A  siphon  thus  made  of  inch,  or  j  inch  tubing,  could  not  be  moved  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  or  hung  against  a  wall,  without  the  contents  being 
diaplaced.  Disks  or  stoppers  placed  over  the  orifices  would  prevent  this, 
bat  they  would  virtually  be  valves.  The  Wirtemburg  siphon  is  conse- 
quently seldom  seen  except  in  the  lecture  room.  (See  Phil.  Trans,  xv, 
W6-7,  and  Lowthorp's  Abridg,  i,  537-9.) 

Id  1808,  M.  Argaud,  the  inventor  of  lamp  burners  that  go  under  hu 
le,  devised  a  "  valve  siphon"  precisely 
lar  to  No.  253.     From  remarlcB  made 
the  journals  of  the  time,  he  seems  to  have 
:en  considered  the  introducer  of  the  valve 
gards  the  cim- 
itrurlimt  of  his  siphon  all  that  could  be  claim- 
by  or  for  him  was  the  mode  of  connecting 
F'j^^"  the  legs  to  the  horizontal  part  by  screws,  so 
' ''"  ''-     that  they  might  easily  be  separated,  either 
for  the   purpose  of  cleo! 


itly  packing. 
ng  bis   sipho: 


But  Argand's  moie  o^ 
I  was  novel.  It  was 
effected  on  the  same  principle  as  water  ia 
niied  by  the  eaumt  kydravliqiie,  (page  372,)  viz.  by  moving  the  instru- 
■ent  perpendicularly  up  and  down  in  the  liquid,  until  it  became  filled. 
iBMeod  of  imparting  motion  to  the  whole  instrument,  which  in  larger  ones 
would  be  inconvenient,  M.  Hachette  suggests  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
nceiving  leg  be  connected  to  the  upper  part  by  a  flexible  tube  of  leather 
or  cloth  impermeable  to  liquids,  so  that  the  part  in  which  the  valve  ia 
■tasted  need  only  be  moved.     See  No.  257. 

Siphons  are  necessary  in  numerous  manipulations  of  the  laboratoi^,  and 
■odem  researches  in  chemistry  have  given  rise  to  several  beautiful  devices 
fcr  charging  them,  and  also  for  interrupting  and  renewing  their  action. 
Wben  corrosive  liquids  or  those  of  high  temperatures  are  to  be  transferred 
W  ■phona,  it  u  often  inconvenieDt,  and  sometimes  dangerous  to  put  them 
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in  operation  by  the  lungs.  Moreover  cocks  and  Tilvet  of  metel  are  acted 
on  by  acids,  and  in  some  cases  would  affect  or  deatroy  the  properuea  of 
the  fluids  themselves. 


No.  358 
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No.  25S  shows  how  hot  or  corrosive  liquids  may  be  drawn  off  from  a 
wide  mouthed  bottle  or  jar.  The  short  leg  of  a  siphon  is  inserted  through 
the  cork  ;  and  also  a  small  tube,  through  which  the  operator  blows,  and 
by  the  pressure  of  his  breath  forces  the  liquid  through  the  siphon. 

No.  259  represents  a  siphon  sometimes  employed  by  chemists.  When 
used,  the  short  leg  is  first  placed  in  the  fluid  to  be  decanted,  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  or  candle  is  then  applied  to  the  underside  of  the  bulb ;  the  heat 
rareBes  the  air,  and  consequently  drives  out  the  greater  part  of  it  through 
the  discharging  orifice.  The  finger  is  applied  to  this  orifice,  and  as  the  bulb 
becomes  cool  the  atmosphere  drives  up  the  liquid  into  the  void  and  puts 
the  instrument  in  operation. 

No.  260  is  a  siphon  by  M.  Collardeau.  It  is  charged  by  pouTing  a 
quantity  of  the  fluid  to  be  decanted  into  the  funnel ;  the  bent  pipe  attached 
to  which  terminates  near  the  top  of  the  discharging  leg.  The  fluid  in 
descending  through  this  leg  bears  down  the  air  within  it,  on  the  principle 
of  the  trombe,  and  the  atmosphere  drives  up  the  liquid  in  the  rt*servoir 
through  the  short  leg.  In  experiments  with  this  instrument  we  invariably 
found  the  contents  of  the  charging  tube  drawn  into  the  siphon  whenever 
the  orifice  of  the  discharging  leg  was  not  made  smaller  than  the  bore  of 
the  receiving  one.  By  not  attending  to  this,  such  siphons  will  only  act  as 
long  as  water  is  poured  into  the  funnel. 

No.  261.  A  glass  siphon  for  decanting  acids,  &c.  It  is  charged  by 
sucking,  and  to  guard  against  the  contents  entering  the  mouth,  a  bulb  is 
blown  on  the  sucking  tube.  The  accumulation  of  a  liquid  in  this  bulb 
being  visible,  the  operator  can  always  withdraw  his  lips  in  time  to  pre- 


vent his  tasting  it. 


No.  262  is  designed  to  retain  its  contents  when  not  in  use,  so  that  on 
plunging  the  short  leg  deep  into  a  liquid  the  instrument  will  operate.  This 
effect  however  will  not  follow  if  the  end  of  the  discharging  leg  descend 
below  the  flexure  near  it,  and  if  its  orifice  be  not  contracted  nearly  to  that 
of  a  capillary  tube. 

No.  263  is  a  siphon  by  which  liquids  may  be  drawn  at  intervals,  vix. 
by  raising  and  lowering  the  end  of  the  discharging  leg  according  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  cistern. 

Our  own  labors  have  developed  some  novel  modifications  of  the  siphon. 
No.  264  is  charged  by  an  apparatus  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
syringe.  (See  No.  255.)  The  sucking  tube  of  an  ordinary  siphon  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  a  much  larger  pipe.  This  is  closed  at  the 
bottom,  open  at  top,  and  its  length  equal  to  that  of  the  short  leg,  A  move- 
able tube  open  at  bottom  and  closed  above  is  fitted  to  slide  in  the  last,  and 
is  of  such  a  bore  that  the  space  between  its  sides  and  the  exhausting  tabe 
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SJa  the  eapneitf  of  the  nphon.  To  uie  this  instrument,  Rll  the  wiile 
with  watar  or  some  other  fluid,  and  place  the  short  leg  into  ihe  liquid 
to  be  decanted  ;  then  cloie  the  oriRce  of  Lhe  long  leg  with  the  linger,  and 
nitethe  moveable  tube  (hy  the  ring  attached  to  it)  atid  the  Bi]>lian  will 
ba  charged.  In  uding  this  instrument,  the  fluid  by  which  it  ia  charged 
does  not  mix  with  that  which  is  decanted,  aa  in  No.  260.  The  apparataa 
ii  noK  Mmpte  than  a  syringe  and  is  not  liable  tn  be  deranged.  By  using 
mercury  both  the  length  and  bore  of  the  charging  tubes  may  }>e  greatly 
[eJuced.  As  these  tubes  themselves  constitute  a  siphon,  (sec  Nu.  238.) 
Hit  ufiper  end  of  the  small  exhausting  one  should  irxtend  a  little  above 
(fau»'liich  contains  the  charging  Hu id,  lest  this  should  occasionally  rise 
aver  die  oriRce — in  which  cane  the  whole  would  be  drawn  ofT.  A  descrip- 
tion nf  this  siphon  was  published  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  FrankUn  Institute 
fat  November,  1834. 


Nos.  266-6  represent  another  mode  of  charging  siphons  on  the  same 
principle,  but  the  apparatus  is  more  simple  and  is  accomjianied  with  some 
peculiar  advantages.  The  siphon  itself  has  no  ejthausimg  pipe  attached 
to  it,  but  is  a  bent  tube  simply.  It  is  put  in  operation  by  means  of  a 
Boveable  tube  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  discharging  leg.  and  having 
the  bottom  closed  and  a  lip  or  spout  formed  on  it*  upper  edge.  This 
tubular  vessel  is  filled  with  water  (or  other  fluid)  and  the  long.  leg  of  the 
liphon  inserted  into  it.  The  short  leg  is  then  placed  into  the  liquid  to  ba 
decanted  and  the  moveable  tube  drawn  gently  down.  The  ajr  within 
becomes  rarefied  and  the  instrument  charged  in  consequence  of  the  vacuity 
left  in  the  long  leg  by  the  receding  liquid.  The  moveable  tube  may  then 
be  wholly  witfidrawn  or  not  as  circumstances  may  dictate.  If  lhe  liquid 
is  to  be  decanted  at  intervals,  or  the  stream  increased  or  diminished,  the 
tabe  should  be  used ;  thus,  to  lessen  or  stop  the  discharge,  slide  up  the 
tube  and  as  the  lip  approaches  to  a  level  with  the  surface  in  the  reservoir 
tbe  stream  will  become  less  and  less,  and  by  raising  it  still  higher,  as  in 

,  No.  265,  entirely  stopped.  Hence  the  instrument  acts  as  a  perfect  eoek, 
by  which  the  liquid  may  be  discharged  in  single  drops  or  in  a  full  stream, 
ud  unlike  the  ordinary  brass  taps,  it  can  never  leak  nor  requint  repairs. 

The  apparatus  also  performs  llie  part  of  a  guage,  viz.  by  accuralcly  indi- 
cating the  surface  of  the  fluid  within  any  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Snf^raae  we  wish  to  know  the  quantity  of  liquid  remaining  in  a  demijohn, 
or  other  close  vessel,  after  drawing  off  part  by  one  of  these  siphons ;  all 
Am  i>  required  is  to  slide  up  the  tube  till  the  liquid  barely  drops  from  the 
lip  if  aurbce  in  the  tube  will  then  be  on  the  tame  Icrtt  as  in  the  demi- 
ipiin.  If  the  moveable  tube  be  made  of  glass,  the  quantity  left  can  always 
■i^  knowa  WL^i^ht,  because  its  surface  in  the  tube  would  always  be  visible. 

A  dsvks  drdiis  kind  might  be  employed  to  draw  off  and  ta  guage  tlM. 


of 
leg  of  Uhi  fiphoa  of 
frelMHi  voald  tkeo  be 

be  iHerted  in  tbe'  uMiivedbie'  tabe  befive  A« 
iMnd  to  be  truMferreiL    (See  JootmI  of  A«  FknUHi 
■M  No^enbeTv  1834.) 

No^  267  is  fimaed  of  a  cioaicel  tobe,  end  tkarged  bj  As  acK  of 
k  is  tbe  Hoid  to  be  tmrfaied.  Tbe  cad  of  Ae  low  le^  is  fim 
tigbt  by  tbe  fioger.  and  A«  ihoit  one  tbeo  jmisiiwhT  as  deep  asaa'to 
aosveoieadjr  in  tbe  fimL  The  air  beisg  thai  roaiiaeid  pro^eaii  ths  Irit 
from  estsffisg,  bat  whea  tks  fager  w  witbdiaway  k  k  amd  n  d0  Mi 
leg  bjr  ^  bydnMtatk  piaspsn  oftkseolsani  over  Aaatneaar  lbs 
■ad  die  liML'sfsw  of  taelbge  voIms  sosisiBed  is  Aslswag  asrti 
esSeient  over  tbe  bead  to  put  A«  isrtnianat  ia  opeiatiua,  Tha 
of  tkis  tiphoB  depeods  opos  A«  nme  piisciple  ss  As 
Joicrihfd  is  tbe  lest  cbspCer.  Thk  sipboa  k  ia  &et  nei 
beat  isto  a  proper  ibno.  The  bead  ■boold  be  a  njpdar 
pieseates  bitle  obrtmctjoa  es  poHiUe  to  tbe  laqud  mjmmiag  av«:il 
eboaU  alio  be  Mkmrt^  to  es  to  reqoiie  lev  of  tbe  pewJag  ftnd  is  SI  k  Am 
a  kmger  'ose.  The  propoitioot  of  tbe  diHereitt  pans  off  Aais  eipfaMI 
ebould  Approach  thote  repreteatod  ia  tbe  coL  Sanll  Hpkaai  oa datfllif 
are  lioiitea  in  their  applteatioB  to  thooe  csset  where  Ao  ekact  kgviials 
tmiaemd  half  their  di^rthorinore;  battheMniicatioaof  laigaMI— wl^ 
ioereaaes  with  the  defMh.    (See  Na  886  aad  reanrin  «fPB  %  psgs  M) 


Noa.  268-9  are  blawiag  siphons,  being  ^Mrged  _ 

taouth  through  the*tubes  connected  to  die  orifices  of  tba  ^— ^^■y 
This  mode  of  producing  a  vacnom  in  (me  pipe  bj  blowiag  mt 

another  is  sufBciendy  explained  in  a  |>revioas  chapter.     Ia  Nol . 

Minction  of  the  siphon  with  the  blowing  tube  k  flash  or  ^wwMWb  in  dS 
interior  of  the  latter,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case  a  conical  ajutage  mot 
be  added  as  represented,  or  the  instrument  cannot  be  charged.  (See 
remarks  on  blowing  tubes,  pp.  486-7.)  The  better  \iray  is  to  make  tW 
siphon  like  No.  268,  in  which  a  part  of  the  leg  projects  into  the  blovisg 
tfibe  and  diverts  the  current  of  air  from  the  lungs  o\'er  the  orificSy  as  is 
Nps.  205-*6,  *7,  and  '13.  These  are  more  readily  charged  than  theotheis, 
and  although  they  will  operate  without  the  conical  ajutage,  they  are  mock 
easier  charged  with  it  By  such  siphons  water  may  be  raised  one  or  two 
feet  by  a  smart  puff.  They  are  sate  and  convenient  to  transfer  acids,  ta 
as  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  receiving  any  portion  into  the  moolk 
as  when  sucking  siphons  are  used. 

Siphons  are  now  used,  as  they  were  by  the  Ee^'pdans  in  Heron's  tioa; 
to  convey  water  to  considerable  distances.  When  they  are  laid  over 
ground  that  is  elevated  from  20  to  25  feet  above  the  spring,  a  quantity  of 
air  is  disengaged  from  the  water  at  the  highest  parts  of  the  tube,  and  aeca- 
mulating  there  is  very  apt  to  cause  the  action  to  cease.  To  prerent  du^ 
a  close  vessel,  furnished  with  a  cock  and  funnel  at  the  top,  should  be  eos- 
nected  at  its  bottom  to  the  highest  part  of  the  siphon  by  a  stop  cock  or 
valve.  The  air  evolved  from  the  water  will  collect  in  this  vessel  tad 
should  bo  occasionally  drawn  off  in  the  following  manner.  Shut  the  loav 
cock  and  open  the  one  attached  to  the  funnel ;  dien  expel  the  air  bj  ffiw 
the  vessel  with  water  and  turn  the  cocks  as  at  first  As  fresh  poitioBi  m 
air  arise  from  the  liquid,  they  will  enter  the  vessel  and  drive  the  wilBr 
down  the  discharging  leg.  When  the  g^und  is  very  uneven  at  thi 
highest  parts,  the  several  eminences  of  the  siphon  should  be  easaeclBd  ^f 
mUl  tnbet  to  tha  iir<hamber.  ^^ 


Clnp.  6.]        Water  conteyed  over  ruing  grounds  hy  Siphons,  529 

We  have  known  siphons  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
formed  of  leaden  pipes  only  half  an  inch  in  the  bore  continue  running  from 
nine  to  fifteen  months  without  once  stopping,  although  no  air-vessels  were 
i  attached  to  them.  In  one  case  the  pipe  was  1200  feet  in  length,  the  orifice 
of  the  discharging  leg  was  but  five  or  six  feet  below  that  of  the  receiving 
one,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  tube  was  from  12  to  15  feet  above  the 
sarface  of  the  spring. 

An  opinion  is  current  with  some  writers,  that  the  extreme  elevation  to 
which  water  can  be  carried  by  siphons  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
that  Heron,  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  antiquity  upon  these  instru- 
ments, was  not  himself  aware  of  its  limitation  to  about  30  feet  It  is  not 
clear  that  Heron  was  thus  ignorant ;  but  if  he  were,  it  would  only  show 
that  in  this  department  of  the  arts  he  was  no  practical  man.  That  ancient 
[lumbers  and  pump-makers,  who  prepared  and  laid  large  siphons  were 
aware  of  the  limitation  there  can  be  no  doubt,  just  as  the  same  class  of 
mechanics  were  in  modern  times  with  regard  to  pumps,  before  philosophers 
were  informed  of  the  fact  or  able  to  account  for  it  As  however  siphons 
for  conveying  water  over  hills  and  to  ^reat  distances  have  always  been 
of  rare  occurrence,  (comparatively  speaking,)  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
I  eren  some  hydraulic  engineers  should  have  been  thus  ignorant  with  regard 
to  them,  although  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  water  can  be  raised  by 
atmospheric  pumps.  If.  some  of  these  men  have  talked  of  conveying^ 
water  by  siphons  over  mountains,  we  never  hear  them  speak  of  raising  it 
to  equal  elevations  through  the  suction  pipes  of  pumps.  Daily  experience 
in  applying  the  latter  to  various  depths  prevented  them  from  falhng  into 
the  error. 

Baptist  Porta,  in  the  19th  Book  of  his  Natural  Magic,  speaks  of  raising 
water  by  a  siphon  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  and  several  old  writers  have 
the  same  conceit.    This  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
fknists,  who  denied  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum.    They  attributed  the  ascent 
of  liquids  through  siphons  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  void,  and  imagined 
the  elevation  to  oe  unlimited.     But  these  men  were  philosophers,  whose 
practical  knowledge  was  confined  to  portable  experiments ;  had  they  been 
working  pump-makers  they  ^f^ould  have  known  better ;  they  would  have 
become  advocates  for  the  opposite  doctrine — vacuists.     So  long  was  the 
error  of  the  plenists  maintamed,  observes  Switzer,  *'  that  I  have  seen  a 
book  of  Machines,  written  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  by  one  Ward^ 
in  engineer,  who  ventur'd  to  give  a  sketch  of  a  high  hill,  and  a  house  at  the 
bottom  or  side,  over  which,  by  a  vast  extended  syphon,  the  water  was  to 
be  convey'd  fVom  one  vale  to  another."     The  author  of  the  old  treatise, 
eiibded,  '  Art  and  Nature,'  quoted  at  pp.  321,  375,  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion.   "  How  to  convey  water  over  a  mountain  :  this  experiment  is  as  easie 
to  be  performed  as  any  of  the  former,  and  indeed  afler  the  same  manner, 
•  for  you  must  lay  a  pipe  of  lead  over  the  mountain,  with  one  end  in  the 
spring  or  water  that  you  desire  to  convey,  and  the  other  end  must  lie 
somewhat  lower ;  then  open  the  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  stop 
both  ends  of  the  pipe,  and  with  a  tunnell  fill  the  pipe  full  of  water ;  then 
dote  it  up  exactly  that  neither  ayer  nor  water  may  come  out  thereat ;  then 
OBiiop  both  the  ends  of  the  pipe,  and  the  water  will  run  continually," 
fp.  10.)     Decaus  appears  to  have  been  better  informed,  if  we  may  judge - 
irom  his  remarks  respecting  the  perpendicular  length  of  pipes  of  atmo- 
spheric pumps.     In  large  engines,  he  recommends  uiat  they  be  not  made 
owr  20  feet ;  and  including  the  working  cylinders,  he  says,  **  I  am  of 

ff'  ion  that  it  I  the  water]  must  not  be  constrained  to  rise  more  than  thirty 
in  lieigllt'^    The  second  plate  of  hiB  "  Forcible  Movaments"  repre- 
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^e  ruMd  k  fi«m -S4  Id  30  bet^'' amiUta  umat.CK^'*^^mmkhi0  j, 
Aesn  U  AT  30  fafT  U^K.    TWFowaia  M  i    iiin.'it^jbl 
mBemlwradi.  wwm  pMattad  iboM  diii^  jmh  fadan  dw  &■!■ 
snDOfphmv  pvMnnL 

ConttinmcM  fiir  Stdmrmg  water  {nan  dw  if^Aat  .fX  aCfUiVI  1 
^▼a  ofi«a  bssD  pfopoaed.  They  are  to  bo  mat  wiA  in  — WM>«M^pW^ 
4Bd  die  ytianfin  of  niMt  af  tkam  nay  ba  finmd  ia  Aa  Sptriaal^  Sq 
an  bowerer  iddom  amflimd,  bocanae  GireiinistHiaaa  oa  irtiA  AotJ^ 
pend  raralyamtir;  and  mlier  daricaa  are  pra&nfale  evaa  vaA^-Bin 
aJFcnmiiatMiaii-  AdeacTipdre-aecoantof  afinrofdiem  nMiMBMMMH 
iMchiMm,  a»d  be  aerrMallile  to otban,  via:  by  pnrwAC  A^  Ja« 
expanding  their  aaargiflrift  idenns^  MaUr  tbmga.  Ia  J— i  fc  ^km  iwyp 
bookiwbubeotdainaecoaDtioolyofdMkif  iBacbineaf  anCalanyaA 
aoat  uaaftit  to  MHii/an.  in  wbuawer  depaitmeBt  of  ifca  sNa  Atm  ■■ 
■xaroiaa  tbair  lalanU  ibey  ue  almoat  oertaia  to  Ul  at  ane  Mia  ^rMadw 
«>o)d  darioea,  whieb  appear  to  tbem  bqtb  newaad  aqaal  toaiadir^na 
u  oommaa  uaa.  Booka  therefore  which  daaoribe  rejected  uid  odijcjumciI 
•wtrinaoaa  an  not  ao  wortfaleM  a*  aome  penone  imaguie. 
«  Oa«  plea  M  niae  water  by  a  aipbon  contiWi  in  enlarging  or  nraUine  k 
•at  u  or  near  die  bendt  or  what  amounta  to  the  game  tbing,  cMwreug 
llw  tega  n>  aa  wrtlgfcc  Toaaal ;  and  when  tUa  becomes  &lled  the  ooaoa- 
■JaMwa  between  it  aad  the  le^  ia  out  off  hy  valvea  or  coduk, «»]  im 
WMaaia  dnwa  off.  When  thia  la  doao  the  ▼eatcl  remains  filled  wiib  ik 
wUek  if  adnunad  into  the  lega  would  atop  die  aciioo  of  the  vfibim.  h 
■raai  thawfore.  ia  order  to  expel  the  air,  bo  tilled  with  oamv  tiqoid  t> 
lepkof  that  drawn  ooL  Samiae  a  Hphon  of  this  liind  be  dengacd  to 
««t*e  waivr  fur  the  an[^y  of  a  dwoUinK,  in  or  near  wbicb  ibe  TcaMl  ti 
yW*J.  )(  may  then  be  refilled  with  reinae  or  impure  <vater,  wUdi  ea 
«\|ju*tiiii;  th<>  ivckf  will  past  dowo  die  discharging  leg.  Then  after  • 
»lion  liiiii'  oU[t«o*,  (he  ve^el  will  again  be  filled  widi  freah  water,  wbdi 
may  )>o  a^ni  osrbanged  for  the  same  quaotit;  of  impnre. 

In  KtcatioiM  where  rirer,  salt,  or  any  other  water  can  tboa  be  exchaa^ 
^^  frv«h.  and  it  is  deNrable  to  do  so,  aodi  devicea  arc  applicaUc  (In 
bn-werif^  diuitlt'rici,  &c.  the  descent  of  one  liquid  may  ihns  be  IMdc  in 
(«)*«  aikith^r.)  It  should  however  be  obserred  that  an  e(]nal  quanti^  mast 
b^  jEivrn  fiir  that  r«ceired,  and  it  must  descend  ralher  more  than  the  luter 
MM-*.  Kat  wbon  cirrumstancrs  allow  ibeae  conditions  to  be  fblGlled.  the 
app)iT«!u*  is  not  always  (o  be  depended  upon;  air  insiaaataa  itaelf  tbroogfa 
tlH>  iH'.iHiIi'SI  imwrfi^tions  in  the  pipes  and  cocks,  and  often  deaan^  ue 
wh.-!o.  VW  t>t  lhc9«  wphi>Ds  is  described  in  Xicbolsm's  Joiuaat,  4tO. 
<n>i.  It,  and  in  vol.  ii.  of  Grf^ry's  Mechanics.  Another  in  the  Biblio- 
tkispio  VhiiiciwE(\iiM>nuiiue.  which  is  copied  in  voL  x,  of  the  BepertoiJ 
of  Art*,  £>1  series.  Amxher  is  figured  in  Art  and  Xatnre,  A.  D,  1633, 
Wilh  l«\i  clt'se  ivsvrvoirs  at  the  top ;  and  Porta,  in  cap.  3,  boiok  xix,  i^hii 
Masic,  deavrib^s  aniHher,  with  the  close  vessel  on  the  top  of  a  tower ;  (be 
disrhanrini;  Iri;  is  Joscribed  as  terminatiiu;  in  another  close  vesael  of  dw 
o  *)■l^  as  lh«  i>oo  above,  and  furnished  with  a  codtand  fiuinel  throngii 


which  to  till  it,  and  another  cock  io  discharge  the  contenta :  thia  chlV- 
: ,  .„-  v;.  ..„^_.: .__.  . ^  ^  ^  ^ 

i^anttiaeoaldBat 

«ct.     He  d.y«  DM  appear  to  have  be«n  a<rai«  of  ibe  neceann  ttf  Ae  CM- 
.*.__..•- .1 I  ...^ : 1  1 : j;_i 1  t__  .i._    _  -*•       "• 


inf  vvshpI  frt<m  his  descTipcik<Q  appear*  to  have  boen  placed  a 
alitd    '   '       -*- ' '  -'  ■    .     -       -. 


little  ht-low  the  sprint;  and  iben  emptied — if  lo,  dte  apparatsa  e 

CI.     He  Joea  l»t  appear  to  h         '  '  "  "         " 

tent*  of  ike  h>«-vr  vessel  bein, 

much  hak>w  as  the  i«ceiviiig  vend  on  the  tower  was  abovy  ^  ■P't' 

"IIm  deeioe  (^poh  be  probaUy  imperfectly  cepndfisaaao^i^HvnM 
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Ram  S^iUH. 
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-would  Aen  be  the  sune  u  the  siphon  for  raising  n-ater  which  Graveiandd 
has  fibred  iti  the  second  volume  of  hia  Philosophy,  p.  39,  plate  74. 

The  beat  of  these  devices  are  not  only  auhject  to  derangement  by  the 
wear  of  the  cocks  and  valves,  and  want  of  care  in  opening  and  closing  them 
M  the  proper  times,  but  they  require  almost  as  much  attendance  as  would 
■afiice  to  raise  the  water  directly  from  the  spring.  On  thia  account  various 
contrivances  have  been  proposed  to  render  them  self-acting. 

An  ingenious  device  of  this  kind  may  he  seen  in  the  GentlomHn's  Ma- 
gazine for  1747,  p.  5S2.  It  ia  named  a  "  lijlisg  lipion."  Water  from  a 
apring  is  received  into  an  open  cialem,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  pipe 
deacends  to  a  perpendicular  depth  of  33  feet.  The  bore  of  this  pipe  ia 
eloaed  and  opened  by  two  stop-cocks,  one  at  ita  lower  end  and  the  other 
near  the  upper;  or  just  below  ita  junction  with  the  cistern.  A  close 
vessel  to  receive  the  water  raised  is  to  be  fised  at  any  required  elevation, 
not  exceeding  30  feet  above  the  cistern  ;  and  from  ita  bottom  a  pipe 
descends  to  within  two  inches  of  the  hotlom  of  the  cistern.  This  pipe 
constitutes  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon,  and  ita  upper  orifice  ia  covered  by 
avalvfl  to  prevent  the  water  that  ascenda  through  it  from  returning.  From 
the  top  of  the  doae  veasel  a  small  or  exhausting  pipe  proceeds  down  to 
the  one  beneath  the  cistern  and  is  connected  to  it  below  the  upper  cock. 
Thus  united  they  may  be  considered  as  the  long  teg  of  the  siphon,  al- 
thougfa  water  only  descends  through  the  lower  branch  and  air  through  the 
Dpper  ODC.  The  apparatus  for  alternatelv  opening  and  closing  the  cocks 
(upon  which  the  action  of  the  machine  depends)  is  someuhat  similar  in 
principle  to  that  repreaented  at  page  354.  A  bucket  containing  water  is 
the  pnme  mover  ;  a  rope  attached  to  it  is  passed  twice  round  two  rollers, 
and  a  counterpoise  ia  suspended  from  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  When 
the  bucket  ia  portly  filled  it  preponderates,  and  when  it  is  emptied  the 
counterpoise  prevails  ;  hence  an  alternating  movement  is  imparted  to  the 
nllera  and  to  the  plugs  of  the  two  cocka,  as  the  shanks  of  these  conititute 
the  axles  of  the  rollers. 

A  plan  for  making  aiphons  of  this  description  self-acting  by  means  of 
(bar  vessela  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  each  provided  wid)  a  aiphon 
W  which  ita  contents  may  be  discharged,  was  propoaed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Clow,  in  Nicholson'a  Journal  before  referred  to. 

""  M.  Hachette  has  combined  the  ram 

of  Montgolfier  with  the  siphon,  in  order 
to  discharge  water  from  tne  apex  of  the 
latter :  see  the  annexed  figure.  A  the 
short  leg  and  R  the  long  or  Jischarg- 
inK  one.  The  upper  end  of  eachtermi- 
n  a  close  chamber  within  which 
o  valves  attached  to  a  perpendicular 


upper 


rod  are  made  to  work.     The 
valve  closes  an  opening  in  the  horizon- 
tal partition  that  separates  the  interior 
of  Uie  chamber  from  the  air-vessel  and 
jet  pipe  above.    The  seat  of  the  lower 
valve  ia  at  the  orifice  of  R-     The  dis- 
tance between  the  valves  ia  auch  .that 
is  closed  the  other  is  open, 
ementa  are  produced  as  ia 
a  coiled  spring  keepa  tha 
closed  till  toe  momentum  of 
1  passing  thivugh  the  sipliaB 


' '  •  I 


shuts  the  lower  one.  The  lower  end  of  R  is  furiushed  wi&«  eoek.  al 
that  of  A  with  a  Tslve  opening  oatwmrds,  for  Ae  pnrpose  of  chsiyii^  At 
iiphon  through  an  opening  at  B.  When  in  opemooa  'die  iHHer  iAar 
running  a  little  while  acquires  soffident  momentom  to  shot  tkehniMBr  vrifSb 
upon  which  a  portion  rushes  into  the  air-vessel  and  oeeapee  itfa  jet;  As 
,  spring  then  (Uoses  the  upper  ^-alve,  and  the  fluid  deseeadaidaoa|^  RiB 
the  lower  Talve  is  again  dosed  and  another  jet  prodoeed. ' 
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IbwtfiiM  fiNMH  Pimii    fliH||lriM  la  old  Boi    Wtw  inoiaff  Ami  i 

irtontM  tnipfr-FiiMgiiai  by  Joka  of  MtBa  aad  ILAagiio    Oli 
^LagriHUf  aad  BfMgb    Bhakaipaawi  Drajtaa  aid  apaaetr 
^jyagai  PUay^  aoeoaat  of  IbaMitetia  ttefanteaaef  1 

•ato 8oioaMm*a  Soaf   Oai»  tlw  Cwiabf   SJasahir  fliwatriM  ia 

riMdo  aad  otkar  old  wrilfln--Pndil«c«lM  *r  artiieial  traaa  la 

taiat    FoaataiiM  witkia  pablk  aad  privata  halldlagi    Faonaoai  aaat  9t\ 

iwita   Lacaa  qaoiad    latrodacitoa  of  foaaiaiaa  lata 

Fooalaiaa  ia  tiM  aptrtaMats  of  Fjatari  priaeta    WaUr  coafVfad 

Seldt  fer  the  Mt  of  their  catUa   Thaa  aad  ib<p>-wijr  eaaJM.  f- 

■  .  *  ■ 

ARTtFiciAL  fountains  and  jets  d'eau  are  of  eictreme  andqoilj :  aUmgh 

they  were  not  (like  natural  ones)  objects  of  worship  among  the  ancients^ 
they  were  at  least  held  in  great  estimation,  and  unusual  care  was  often 
taken  in  designing  and  decorating  them.  Indeed  no  other  hydraulic 
devices  have  ever  been  so  greatly  and  so  variously  enriched  with  ornament 
The  pipes  of  supply  were  concealed  in  columns,  &c.  and  their  orifice* 
wrought  into  numerous  emblematic  figures,  (see  page  119,)  while  tk« 
basins  that  received  the  fluid  were  generally  of  polished  marble.  Some- 
times the  pipes  terminated  in  statues  of  men,  women,  children,  animtk, 
birds,  fishes,  vases,  godsj  goddesses,  &c.  From  them  the  fluid  spouted 
high  in  the  air,  or  was  discharged  directly  into  receivers,  or  broken  in  its 
descent  by  intervening  objects  :  oftentimes  it  was  made  to  flow  over  the 
rim  of  a  vase,  to  issue  from  others  that  seemed  to  have  been  accidentally 
overturned,  and  not  infrequently  the  figure  of  a  female  poured  it  from  a 
pitcher. 

From  the  facility  of  applying  water  as  a  motive  agent  another  feature 
was  added.  Various  automata  were  put  in  motion  by  mechanism  con- 
cealed in  the  base  or  pedestal  from  which  the  fluid  issued— figures  of 
men  blew  trumpets  and  played  on  organs,  and  automaton  birds  warbled 
forth  notes  on  adjacent  trees.  (Such  devices  are  described  by  Heron.) 
All  the  senses  were  often  gratified  at  these  fountains ;  the  smtry  atiao- 
sphere  was  cooled  and  rendered  grateful  to  the  feeling — the  spaiidiig 
liquid  quenched  the  thirst — sight  was  gratified  in  contemplating  the  desigB 
and  execution  of  the  whole,  and  noticing  the  ever-changing  forms  assumed 
by  the  moving  fluid — ^the  pleasure  derived  from  the  sound  of  fallill^watsr 
has  ever  been  noticed  by  poets — and  not  to  forget  the  sense  of  smelliitf^ 
in  those  fountains  that  were  designed  only  to  moderate  the  teinperaturs  of 
the  air^  the  wattfr  was  o&qu  perfcmed. 
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The  taste  of  old  landscape  gardeners  for  fountains  and  cascades,  ser- 
pentine streams,  and  other  "  pieces  of  water-works"  although  derived 
irom  the  East,  had  its  origin  in  nature.  "  Even  as  Paradise  itself  (says 
Switzer)  must  have  been  deemed  an  immodelled  and  imperfect  plan,  had 
it  not  been  watered  by  the  same  Omnicient  hand  which  Brst  made  it,  so 
our  gardens  and  fields,  the  nearest  epitomy  and  resemblance  to  that  happy 
place  which  is  to  be  met  with  here  below,  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  way 
perfect,  or  capable  of  subsisting  without  it."  These  men  contemplating 
the  world  as  a  garden  endeavored  to  copy  it  in  miniature.  They  con- 
structed lawns  lor  deer  and  reared  diminutive  forests  for  game — they 
formed  lakes  and  stocked  them  with  fish — walks  were  made  on  the  margin 
of  brooks,  torrents  fell  from  artificial  mountains,  and  tiny  streams  wound 
their  way  through  labyrinths  of  reeds  and  of  sedge.  Springs  were  seen 
bursting  out  of  rocks  rudely  piled  up,  as  if  thrown  together  by  nature, 
while  aquatic  birds  sported  in  basins  below.  But  they  went  further,  for 
ascending  jets  were  thrown  up  so  as  to  resemble  bundles  of  reeds,  others 
were  crested  like  wheat  sheafs,  or  branched  out  like  trees.  Sometimes 
the  streams  were  directed  so  as  to  form  avenues  and  alcoves,  as  of  chrystal, 
which  when  the  sun  shone  produced  a  magical  effect.  Even  hedges  and 
borders  of  gardens  were  imitated.  "  The  hedge  of  water  (says  Evelyn) 
in  forme  of  lattice-worke  which  the  fontanier  caused  to  ascend  out  of  the 
earth  by  degrees  exceedingly  pleased  and  surprised  me." 

Griving  the  reins  still  more  to  their  imaginations,  these  artists  were  hur- 
ried into  singular  puerilities.  They  made  the  iluid  to  spout  from  the  sides 
of  ships,  the  mouths  of  birds,  and  other  incongruous  figures.  Swarms  of 
heathen  deities  were  also  pressed  into  their  service  ;  and  not  content  \^nth 
a  Triton  blowing  water  through  his  shell,  or  Neptune  pouring  it  from  an 
urn,  figures  of  the  latter  were  made  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  deep  basins, 
and  drawn  by  spouting  dolphins  and  accompanied  with  Amphltrite  and  a 
legion  of  sea  nymphs,  sailed  over  his  fluid  domains  to  allay  the  tempest 
that  called  him  up  ! 

Old  treatises  on  water-works  are  full  of  such  things.  In  "  Art  and 
Nature,"  Neptune  is  figured  "  riding  on  a  whale,  out  of  whosfe  nostrils,  as 
also  out  of  Neptune's  trident  the  water  may  bee  made  to  spin  thorow  small 
pin  holes."  Other  devices  consisted  of  "divers  forms  and  shapes  of  birds, 
oqasts,  or  fishes ;  dragons,  swans,  whales,  flowers,  and  such  like  pretty 
conceits,  having  very  small  pin  holes  thorow  them  for  the  water  to  spin 
out  at."  The  15th  and  16th  plates  of  Decaus'  Forcible  Movements 
represent  the  mechanism  of  "  an  engin  by  which  Galatea  is  drawn  upon 
the  water  by  two  dolphins,  going  in  a  right  line  and  returning  of  herself, 
while  a  Cyclope  plaies  upon  a  flajolet."  And  the  17th  and  18th  plates 
■bew  Neptune  drawn  by  sea  horses,  preceded  and  followed  by  Tritons, 
sailing,  round  a  rock  on  which  Amphitrite  is  reposing,  and  from  which 
water  is  gushing  forth. 

Fountams  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  toums  and  cities  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  scripture,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  artificial 
ones  and  those  that  were  natural.  In  the  early  history  of  Rome  some  are 
mentioned.  The  news  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Tarquins  and  the 
people  of  Latium  was  conveyed  in  an  incredibly  short  time  by  two  young 
men,  sud  to  have  been  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  met  "  at  tkefourUain 
m  the  market-place^**  at  which  their  horses  foaming  with  sweat  were  drink- 
ing. (Plutarch  in  Paulus  iEmilius.)  Statues  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  of  the 
Egyptian  god  Canopus  and  others,  were  erected  over  founuins,  the  liquid 
issaing  from  different  and  sometimes  from  all  parts  of  the  bodies.  On  the 
day  JnlioB  Caesar  was  assassinated,  he  was  implored  by  Calphumia  in 
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consequence  of  a  dream,  to  remain  at  home  instead  of  meeung  the  sena 
tors  according  to  appointment,  a  circumstance  to  which  Shakespeare  thus 
alludes : — 

DeduM.    Most  mighty  Ceesar,  let  me  know  lome  canse, 
Lest  I  be  laughed  at  when  1  tell  them  so. 

Cctsar,    Calphnmia  here,  my  wife,  stajri  me  at  home  ; 
She  dreamt  to-night  the  law  m^  Mtatut, 
Which  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hmirtd  tptmU, 
Bid  run  pure  blood,  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  bands  in  it 

Pliny  (xxxi,  2.)  speaks  of  a  fountain  from  which  water  ran  "  at  numtf 
pipes,**  From  excavations  made  at  Pompeii,  it  appears  that  in  almost  every 
ttrect  thero  was  a  fountain,  and  that  bronze  stataes,  through  which  the 
water  issued  were  common.  Several  have  been  found— four  or  five  are 
boys  of  beautiful  workmanship ;  the  fluid  issued  from  vases  resting  on  their 
shoulders  or  held  under  their  arms,  and  in  some  cases  from  masks.  Paint- 
ings of  elegant  fountains,  from  which  the  water  issued  in  perpendicular 
jets  from  vases,  have  also  been  discovered  both  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii. 

A  circumstance  mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  his  Life  of  Claudius,  the 
successor  of  Caligula,  although  not  directly  related  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, shows  that  Roman  en^neers  were  quite  at  home  in  devices  analogous 
to  those  moving  and  musical  statues,  which  two  centuries  ago  were  so 
common  in  European  fountains.  Previous  to  drawing  off  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  the  emperor  exhibited  a  naval  conflict,  in  which  19,000 
criminals  were  engaged  against  each  other  in  two  fleets.  An  immense 
multitude  of  spectators  attended.  Claudius  presided  dressed  in  a  coat  of 
m«iil,  and  with  him  was  Agrippina  in  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold.  When 
the  two  fleets  were  ready  to  engage,  a  Triton  of  silver  rose  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  lake  and  sounded  the  cJiarge. 

Of  modern  street  fountains  many  curious  ones  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy, 
France  and  Germany,  while  descriptions  of  others,  no  longer  extant,  may 
be  found  in  Misson,  Blainville,  and  other  writers  of  the  last  century.  Thirty 
folding  plates,  representing  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  are  attached  to 
Switzer*8  Hydrostatics.  A  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  in  a  singu- 
lar stooping  position,  was  designed  for  a  fountain  at  Tratolino,  by  John  of 
Bologna.  The  extremities  are  of  stone,  but  the  trunk  is  formed  of  bricks 
overlaid  with  cement  that  has  acquired  the  hardness  of  marble.  A  imm- 
ber  of  apartments  are  constructed  within  it — one  in  the  head  is  lighted 
through  the  eye-balls,  which  serve  as  windows.  To  add  to  the  extraordi- 
nary effect,  a  kind  of  crown  is  formed  by  little  jetteux  that  drop  on  the 
shoulders  and  trickle  down  the  flgure,  shedding  a  sort  of  supernatural 
lustre  when  irradiated  by  the  sun.  One  hand  of  the  figure  rests  on  the 
rock  as  if  to  support  itself,  while  the  other  is  placed  on  the  head  of  a  lion, 
from  the  mouth  of  which  the  principal  stream  issues. 

A  fountain  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  is  described  by  Sir  Henrj 
Wotton  as  '  a  matchless  pattern,'  being  *  the  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman,  wash- 
ing and  winding  linen  clothes ;  in  which  act  she  torings  out  the  water  that 
made  the  fountain,  which  was  a  graceful  and  natural  conceit  in  the  arti- 
ficer, implying  this  rule  that  all  designs  of  this  kind  should  bo  proper/ 

Of  remarkable  fountains  at  Nuremberg,  Blainville  has  noticed  severiL 
Of  one  he  observes,  "  Its  basin  is  an  octagon  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
a  large  brass  pillar ;  from  its  chapiters  project  six  muzzles  of  lions,  each 
of  which  spurts  water  into  the  air  out  of  a  twisted  pipe.  On  the  comish 
are  the  six  cardinal  virtues,  which  squirt  water  from  their  breasts.    On  thk 
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pillar  stands  a  less  one  fluted,  upon  which  are  six  infants,  every  one  of 
whom  leans  on  an  escutcheon  bearing  the  arms  of  the  empire,  those  of 
Nuremberg  and  other  towns ;  they  are  all  of  them  sounding  trumpets,  out 
of  which  water  jets  in  plenty.  On  the  top  of  this  second  pillar  is  a  fine 
statue  of  Justice,  with  her  sword  in  one  hand  and  her  balance  in  the  other ; 
she  likewise  sends  water  from  her  breasts,  and  supports  herself  upon  a 
large  ostrich  which  spouts  water  most  bountifully.  All  this  is  in  brass 
surrounded  with  an  iron  grate  carved  and  gilL"     (Travels,  i,  197.) 

Another  at  Augsburg  he  thus  describes  :  *'  In  the  middle  of  the  basin  is 
a  double  pedestal,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  several  sphinxes  and  statues 
jettine^  water  into  the  basin,  some  by  the  mouth,  others  by  their  breasts, 
and  three  by  trumpet-marines.  On  the  four  corners  of  the  Brst  pedestal 
are  four  fine  statues  big  as  life  ;  their  feet  rest  upon  four  very  large  shells 
into  which  they  pour  water,  some  out  of  vases,  others  in  another  fashion. 
Upon  the  top  of  tne  second  pedestal  is  a  Hercules  combating  the  Lemean 
Hydra."     (Ibid.  291.) 

Old  writers  represent  Brussels  as  well  supplied  with  water  150  years 
ago  as  Rome  itself.  There  were  twenty  public  fountains  at  the  corners 
of  the  principal  streets,  and  all  adorned  with  statues.  In  the  herb-market 
were  ngures  of  four  beautiful  females  *'  squeezing  water  out  of  their 
brea8ts"^-a  favorite  device,  and  another  equally  popular  was  adopted  in 
a  splendid  fountain  near  the  Carmelite  church  in  the  same  city  :  *'  Tout 
prds  de  cette  Eglise  est  lo  Manueke-pis,  c'est  la  statue  d'un  gar^on,  elevee 
sur  une  colonne  ;  du  haut,  dc  laquelle  il  jctte  de  Teau,  comme  s'il  pissoit, 
par  sa  pipe,  jour  et  nuit,  dans  un  bassin  qui  est  au  pied  de  la  colonne. 
Cest  une  des  sept  merveilleuses  fontaines  de  la  ville."  (Le  Curieux 
Antiquatre,  tome  i,  175.) 

Shakespeare  often  alludes  to  the  figures  of  old  English  fountains.  In 
Winter*s  Tale,  Act  iv.  Scene  I,  he  compares  the  old  shepherd  to  "  a  weather 
bitten  conduit  of  many  king's  reigns  ;*'  that  is,  to  a  statue  from  which  the 
water  flowed.  Henley  in  commenting  on  the  passage  observes  :  "  Con- 
duits representing  a  human  figure  were  heretofore  not  uncommon.  One 
of  this  kind,  a  female  form,  and  weather  beaten  still  exists  at  Hoddesdon  in 
Herts."  In  As  You  like  It,  Rosalind  says,  she  will  weep  "  like  Diana  in 
the  fountain" — an  allusion  to  that  erected  at  Paul's  Cross,  where,  after  the 
religious  images  had  been  destroyed,  (sec  page  106,)  "  there  was  set  up 
a  curious  wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble,  and  in  the  same  an  alabaster 
image  of  Diana,  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling  from  her 
naked  breast," 

Drayton,  a  poet  contemporary  with.  Shakespeare,  alludes  to  fountains 
and  their  basins  in  his  Quest  of  Gynthia, 

At  len^h  I  on  a  foantain  light, 

Whoie  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 
Thv  banks  with  dofTodilies  dight 

With  grasi,  like  sleave  was  matted. 

Aod  Spencer  in  the  Fairy  Queen — 

And  ID  the  midst  of  all  a  fountatne  stood, 
or  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee, 

Sopure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see. 

Foantaina  have  always  been  indispensable  adjuncts  in  oriental  gardene, 
•ad  they  doubtless  formed  conspicuous  objects  in  those  of  Babylon.  The 
t9io  ibimtaiiit  in  the  gardens  of  Aldnoas,  from  their  elevated  position  and 
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the  abundance  of  water  they  poured  forth,  naust  have  greatly  eontributed 
to  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Tvro  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  prospect  crown'd :  '' 

This  tnrough  the  garden  leads  its  streams  aroond, 

Visits  each  plant  and  waters  all  the  ground ; 

While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows, 

And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows.        Odjr.  vii.    Pope. 

The  younger  Pliny's  description  of  his  Tuscan  villa  contains  the  on]y 
detailed  account  extant  of  an  ancient  Roman  garden.  As  miefat  be  sup- 
posed, fountains  and  jets  d*eau  frequently  occur.  The  front  of  the  house 
faced  the  south  and  had  several  porticos.  The  terrace  was  embellished 
with  hedges  of  box,  and  the  lawn  overspread  with  the  soft  acanthus.  At 
one  end  of  the  front  portico  a  dining  room  opened  on  the  terrace,  and 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  portico  there  was  a  small  -  area  shaded  by  four 
plane  trees,  "  in  the  midst  of  which  a  fountain  riseb,  from  whence  die 
water  running  over  the  edges  of  a  marble  basin,  gently  refreshes  the  sur- 
rounding plane  trees  and  the  verdure  underneath  them."  In  the  same 
vicinity  he  describes  "  a  little  fountain  playing  through  several  small  pipes 
into  a  vase."  Speaking  of  the  view  from  the  front  windows  of  a  spacious 
chamber,  he  observes,  they  look  "  upon  a  cascade,  which  entertains  at  once 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear,  for  the  water  dashing  from  a  great  height  foams 
over  the  marble  basin  that  receives  it  below." 

After  mentioning  bathing  rooms  and  other  apartments,  walks,  meadows, 
CTOves,  trees,  &c.  Pliny  continues — *\  In  one  place  you  have  a  little  mea- 
dow, in  another  the  box  is  cut  into  a  thousand  different  forms,  sometimes 
into  letters,  expressing  the  name  of  the  master,  sometimes  that  of  the  artist ; 
whilst  here  and  there  little  obelisks  rise,  intermixed  alternate  with  fruit 
trees  ;  when  on  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  this  elegant  regularity  you  are 
surprised  with  an  imitation  of  the  negligent  beauties  of  rural  nature.  In 
the  centre  is  a  spot  surrounded  with  a  knot  of  dwarf  plane  trees.  Beyond 
these  is  a  wall  planted  with  the  smooth  and  twining  acanthus,  where  the 
trees  are  also  cut  into  a  variety  of  names  and  shapes.  At  the  upper  end 
is  an  alcove  of  white  marble  shaded  with  vines,  supported  by  four  small 
Carystian  pillars.  From  the  bench  [or  triclinium,  a  species  of  couch  on 
which  the  Romans  reclined  to  eat]  the  water  gushing  through  several 
little  pipes,  as  if  it  were  pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  persons  who 
repose  themselves  upon  it,  falls  into  a  stone  cistern  underneath,  whence  it 
is  received  into  a  Bne  polished  marble  basin,  so  artfully  contrived  that  it 
is  always  full  without  ever  overflowing.  When  I  sup  here  this  basin 
serves  for  a  table,  the  largest  sort  of  dishes  being  placed  round  the  foargin, 
while  the  smaller  ones  swim  about  in  the  form  of  little  vessels  and  water- 
fowls. Corresponding  to  this  is  a  fountain  which  is  incessantly  emptying 
and  filling ;  for  the  water  which  it  throws  to  a  great  height,  falling  back 
into  it,  is  by  means  of  two  openings  returned  as  fast  as  it  is  received-,** 
This  must  have  been  either  a  modification  of  Heron's  fountain,  (No.  163,) 
in  which  the  water  would  appear  to  be  returned,  or  some  concealed  force 
pump  threw  it  back. 

The  practice  of  eating,  and  even  of  sleeping,  in  gardens  during  the 
summer  months,  has  always  been  more  or  less  common  in  the  East  In 
Solomon's  Song  it  is  obviously  alluded  to.  "  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
gardens,"  that  **  fcedeth  among  the  lilies,  in  a  fountain  of  gardens,"  or 
rather  a  garden  of  fountains.  Indeed  a  great  part  of  this  song  seems  to 
refer  to  that  season,  (and  anxiety  for  its  approach,)  when  the  custom  wis 
for  the  wealthy  to  remove,  like  Pliny,  to  their  country  villas.  It  was  very 
common  with  the  rich  Greeks  and  RomanSi  as  well  as  with  the  Jews  and 
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other  Asiatics, ''  when  the  winter  was  past,  the  rain  over  and  gone ;  when 
the  flowers  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  heard  in  the  land  ;  when  the  fig  tree 
put  forth  her  green  flgs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  gave  a  good 
•meir' — to  hie  away  to  their  villas,  and  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
East,  to  dwell  in  gardens  and  feed  among  lilies.  The  custom  is  oascd  on 
some  of  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  it  is  on  such  occasions  only 
that  we  can  realize  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  which  our  pro- 
genitors in  Eden  enjoyed.  Motezuma,  we  are  informed  by  Solis,  took 
peculiar  pleasure  in  supping  in  his  gardens,  in  which  were  numerous  Jauni' 
taint  and  flowers  "  of  delightful  vanety  and  fragrance." 

That  the  Jews  had  fountains  in  their  gardens  and  often  washed  in  the 
basins  during  the  heats  of  summer,  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Bath* 
skeba  and  Susannah.'  The  fountains  doubtless  being  shaded  with  foliage 
and  trees  like  those  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Caco  the  censor,  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  luxurious  Romans,  ren- 
dered himself  generally  obnoxious  by  the  reformations  he  introduced. 
Among  other  measures,  *'  he  cut  off  the  pipes  by  which  people  conveyed 
water  from  the  public  fountains  into  their  houses  and  gardens,**  probably 
on  account  of  its  excessive  waste  in  ornamental  water-works.  JPlutarch 
has  quoted  an  epigram,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  physiognomy  of  this 
celebrated  man,  like  that  of  Socrates  and  Fhocion,  was  not  very  pre* 
possessing. 

With  ejes  so  grey  and  hair  bo  red, 

With  tuftka  no  sharp  and  keen, 

Thoa  'i  fright  the  shades  when  thou  art  dead, 

And  hell  wont  let  thee  in.  Langhome^s  TVans 

To  give  an  account  of  modem  street  and  garden  fountains  would  be 
an  endless  task.  Descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  those  in  the 
gardens  of  Frescati  and  V  ersailles,  are  too  common  to  need  repetition  here. 
We  shall  therefore  merely  notice  a  few  singular  ones. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  features  and  essential  parts  of  ancient 
fancy  water-works  were  preserved  in  those  of  modern  Italy,  whence  they 
\rere,  including  water-organs,  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  sketch 
of  those  in  the  gardens  at  Pratolino  will  give,  says  an  old  writer,  a  general 
idea  of  other  Italian  works  of  the  kind.  "  Besides  Tritons,  Cupids,  and 
other  statues  which  on  a  sudden  cover  you  with  water,  other  streams 
issue  from  between  rows  of  trees,  he.  You  are  led  into  a  grotto,  of 
which  the  roof  alone  is  said  to  have  cost  30,000  ducats,  being  all  of  coral, 
mother  of  pearl,  ahd  other  costly  materials  ;  the  walls  are  lined  with  the 
same,  and  the  pilasters  adorned  with  an  organ,  which  by  means  of  water 
plays  several  tunes.  Here  your  eyes  are  diverted  with  a  great  variety 
of  moving  figures :  the  god  Pan  strikes  up  a  melodious  tune  with  hia 
mouth,  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress  standing  before  him.  In  another  grot, 
an  amgd  carries  a  trumpet,  puts  it  to  his  mouth,  and  gives  you  a  tune  upon 
it.  In  another,  a  cUmm  carries  a  dish  of  water  to  a  serpent  ,  which  lifts  up 
its  head  and  drinks  it.  Here  you  have  a  mill  grinding  olives— ^in  another 
a  paper  mill  with  the  hammers  going.  The  grotto  of  Galatea  shows  her 
eoming  out  of  a  door  in  a  sea  chariot  with  two  nymphs,  and  having  sailed 
ft  while  upon  the  water  she  returns  the  way  she  came.  In  the  l>asin  is  a 
larae  dolj^in  carrying  a  naked  woman  on  his  })ack,  and  swimming  about 
with  several  other  figures,  all  moving  as  if  alive.  In  another  place,  you 
■ee  a  carious  round  table  fit  to  receive  fifteen  guests,  having  a  fountain 
playing  in  the  midst,  while  other  streams  play  between  every  two  persons 
and  supply  them  with  water  to  cool  their  wine.    The  woman  of  Samaria 
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appears  next,  coming  out  of  her  bouse  with  two  backets,  and  having  filled 
them,  eoes  back  the  same  way.  Meantime  you  are  diverted  widi  smiths 
thumpmg,  mills  going,  and  birds  chirping  on  treu — all  which  are  set  to 
work  by  the  water." 

In  Dr.  H.  Brown's  Travels,  (Lond.  1685,)  are  figures  of  one  or  two 
ancient  fountains— one,  in  Carinthia,  of  the  form  of  a  dragon,  from  whose 
mouth  the  water  issued. 

•  In  the  year  916,  an  embassy  proceeded  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad 
and  was  received  with  much  pomp  by  the  Caliph  Moctaaer.  "In  the 
midst  of  the  gp*eat  hall  in  which  ne  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
was  a  tree  of  massy  gold,  which  had  (amongst  others)  eighteen  principal 
branches,  whereon  were  birds  of  gold  and  silver,  which  clapped  their 
wings,  and  warbled  various  notes."— (Mardgny's  History  of  the  Arabians, 
iii,  323.) 

Marco  Paulo,  in  the  13th  century,  mentions  a  fountain  in  the  gardens 
of  the  "  Old  man  of  the  Mountain,"  which  gave  out  wine,  milk,  and  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  water. 

Rubriques,  in  the  same  century,  saw  a  silver  tree  at  the  court  of  the 
Great  Khan,  which  poured  forth  milk  and  wines  of  different  kinds.  At 
the  foot  were  four  lions,  through  each  of  which  passed  a  tube.  On  the 
summit  was  the  figure  of  an  angel  holding  a  trumpet,  and  which  by  some 
interior  mechanism  was  made  to  sound.  It  was  the  work  of  a  French 
goldsmith. 

This  predilection  for  trees  as  ornaments  for  fountains  and  gardens  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  more  ancient  date.  The  palm  tree  of  brass,  which  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo  by  Nicias,  and  placed  in  a  field  or  garden  purchased 
by  him,  probably  served  for  a  fountain.  It  must  have  been  of  enormous 
dimensions,  since  a  fragment  that  was  blown  off  by  a  storm  of  wind,  "  fall- 
ing upon  a  large  statue  demolished  it."  (Plutarch  in  Nicias.)  The 
pedestal  of  this  statue  has  been  discovered.  A  golden  statue  of  Pallas, 
I^lutarch  observes,  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  on  a  palm  tree 
of  brasSf  which  had  golden  fruit.  There  are  two  other  celebrated  trees 
mentioned  in  history,  but  their  uses  are  not  indicated.  We  learn  from 
Herodotus,  vii,  27,  that  Pythius,  a  native  of  Lydia,  presented  Darius  with 
^  plane  tree  oi gold.  It  was  worth  5 J  millions  sterling  according  to  Mont- 
faucon.  The  golden  vine  of  Aristobolus  was  valued  at  400  talents.  It 
was  carried  through  Rome  in  Pompey's  third  triumph,  and  afterward 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Another  one,  which 
Alexander  took  at  the  sack  of  Thebes,  was  preserved  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Pliny's  time.  This  author  has  a  remark  on  the  decay 
of  the  art  of  working  brass,  which  may  here  be  noticed.  He  observes, 
in  former  times  the  artists  worked  to  win  fame  and  glory,  "  but  now  as  in 
all  things  else  for  gain  and  lucre  only,"  (xxxiv,  chap.  2.) 

One  of  the  fountains  at  Versailles  was  in  the  form  of  an  oak  tree,  irom 
which  the  liquid  was  dispersed  in  all  directions.  (It  is  figured  in  one  of 
the  plates  attached  to  Switzer's  work.) 

Among  the  garden  water-works  atChatsworth  were,  "  1.  Neptune  with 
his  nymphs,  who  seem  to  sport  in  the  waters,  let  out  by  a  cock  in  several 
columns,  and  falling  upon  sea-weeds ;  2.  a  pond  where  sea-horses  con- 
tinually roll ;  3.  a  tree  of  copper,  resembling  a  u-illow,  and  by  the  turning 
of  a  cock  every  leaf  drops  water,  which  represents  a  shower;  4.  a  grove 
of  cypress  and  a  cascade  with  two  sea  nymphs  at  top  with  jars  under 
their  arms  ;  5.  at  the  bottom  of  the  cascade  a  pond  with  an  artificial  rose, 
through  which  by  the  turning  of  a  cock  the  water  ascends,  and  hangs  in 
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the  air  in  the  figure  of  that  flower ;  6.  another  pond  with  Mercury  point- 
ing at  the  ffods  and  throwing  up  water." — Lond.  Mag.  1752,  p.  7. 

JBell,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  embassy  to  Ispsihan,  notices  those  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Scah.  In  front  of  the  Hall  of  Audience  was  "  a  large 
fountain  of  pure  water,  which  springs  upward  in  three  pipes  and  falls 
into  a  basin  filled  with  roses,  jessamines,  and  many  other  nne  flowers." 

In  one  of  the  public  j^ardens  of  Brussels,  among  other  water-works  was 
an  hydraulic  organ. — (Le  Curieux  Antiquaire,  tome  i,  175.) 

The  old  device  of  artificial  music  combined  with  fountains,  is  thus  men- 
tioned in  the  17th  Proposition  of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inventions  :— 
"  How  to  make  upon  the  Thames  a  floating  garden  of  pleasure,  with  trees, 
flowers,  banqueting  houses  and  fountains,  stews  for  all  kinds  of  fishes,  a 
reserve  for  snow  to  keep  wine  in,  delicate  bathing;  places  and  the  like ; 
with  music  made  with  mills,  and  all  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  where  it  is 
most  rapid. 

Fountains  were  often  placed  within  ancient  public  buildine^  as  well  as 
near  them.  They  were  common  appendages  to  temples,  and  the  custom, 
as  mentioned  in  our  first  book,  is  still  retained  by  the  Turks  and  other 
Asiatics.  Henry  Blount  visited  Adrianople  in  1624,  and  in  describing 
the  mosque,  says,  there  were  **  tenne  conduits  with  cocks  on  the  nor£ 
side,  and  as  many  on  the  south  for  people  to  wash  before  divine  ser- 
vice ;  to  which  use  also  on  the  west  side  in  the  church-yard,  are  thirty  or 
forty  cocks  under  a  fountain,  so  sumptuous,  as  excepting  one  at  Palermo^ 
I  have  not  seen  a  better  in  Christendome." — (A  Voyage  into  the  Levant, 
Lond.  1638.) 

During  hot  weather,  Augustus  the  Roman  emperor  slept  (observes 
Suetonius)  with  his  chamber  doors  open,  "  and  frequently  in  a  portico  with 
WBters  playinff  around  him." 

"In  tne  middle  of  the  square  of  the  Coliseum  is  a  pretty  remarkable 
|nece  of  antiquity,  (says  Blainville,)  though  very  little  minded  by  most 
people.  Here  stood  anciently  a  beautiful  fountain,  adorned  with  the  finest 
marolea  and  columns;  and  on  the  top  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter, 
from  which  issued  great  plenty  of  water,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  reverse 
of  one  of  Titus'  medals.  They  called  it  Meta  Sudans  :  meta,  because  it 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  goal ;  and  sudans,  sweating,  because  of  the 
water  running  from  the  several  parts  of  the  statue.  This  fountain  was  of 
great  use  both  to  the  spectators  and  the  gladiators  in  the  amphitheaire  to 
refresh  themselves.  Pope  Alexander  VII.  caused  it  to  be*  repaired,  but 
since  his  time  it  has  been  entirely  neglected." — (Travels,  vol.  ii,  535.) 

The  theatres  of  the  Romans  were  fitted  up  with  numerous  concealed 
pipes  that  passed  in  every  direction  along  the  walls,  and  were  connected 
to  cisterns  of  water  or  to  machines  for  raising  the  latter.  Certain  parts  of 
the  pipes  were  very  minutely  perforated,  and  were  so  arrane;ed  that  by 
turmng  one  or  more  cocks,  the  liquid  escaped  from  them  and  descended 
upon  the  audience  in  the  form  of  dew  or  extremely  fine  rain.  This  effeb- 
tually  cooled  the  heated  air,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  refreshing 
to  the  immense  multitudes,  especially  in  such  a  climate  as  Italy.  On 
some  occasions  the  water  was  scented  with  the  richest  perfumes.  Thus 
Hadrian,  in  honor  of  Trajan  his  father,  commanded  water  impregnated 
iKTith  saffron  and  balsam  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  people  at  the  theatres. 
The  dining  rooms  of  Nero's  golden  house  were  ceiled  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  attendants  could  make  it  rain  either  fiowers  or  liquid  perfumes. 
At  one  feast  100,000  crowns  were  expended  in  perfumed  waters.  Sue- 
tonios  says  they  were  discharged  from  "  secret  pipes**  The  statues  that 
•domed  the  interior  of  the  theatres  were  made  to  sweat  perfumes  on  the 
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ftudience.  Thia  was  accomplished  by  irmking  ihem  hollow,  drilling  in 
them  an  infinite  number  of  small  holes,  and  connecting  tliera  by  «««( 
tubes  to  reservoirs  of  scented  waters.    The  practice  isailudvd  lo  bywvoiil 

lutliors,  and  among  others  by  Lucan  in  the  following  paasugo  : — 

As  when  mighty  Ronie'd  apertnlar]  meet  4 

In  Iha  full  Ihealre't  capaciaua  teal ; 

At  onco  b;  iwcrel  pipe*  and  chantiela  Ted 

Rich  tincture!  gu«h  rrom  every  nntique  besil : 

At  once,  leu  thonssad  nsffron  curreota  Sow, 

And  rain  their  odois  on  Ilie  crowd  ttelaw. 

Sometimes  rich  people  left  by  their  wills  sums  of  money  W  furnish 
diese  perfumes  and  the  apparatus  for  dispersing  them.  An  example  is 
[iven  by  Malfet  in  his  '  History  of  Ancient  Amphitheatres,'  (Lond.  1730, 
L  168.)  A  Roman  lady  bequeathed  funds  to  celebrate  a  hunting  of  vriU 
.leasts  in  the  amphitheaire,  and  she  ordered  that  salienUB  should  be  made. 
This  term  Maffei  nnderslood  lo  mean  "  those  hidden  channels  or  pipes  bv 
which  with  wonderful  artifice,  [as  is  twice  mentioned  by  Seneca,]  they 
caused  odoriferous  liquid  to  spring  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  lop  of  the 
■mphitheatre,  which  then  jeUed  and  spread  ilaelf  in  tlie  air  like  a  very 
fine  shower  of  rain." 

The  custom  might  bo  adopted  with  advantage  in  modern  tbeatrea :  it 
kwould  render  visits  to  these  crowded  places  more  agreeable  and  lets  m- 
luriouB  to  health.  Why  can't  the  managers  announce  it  in  their  "  bills." 
■mong  other  inducements,  just  as  their  predecessors  did  eighteen  ccnttiries 
e  1  One  of  the  notices  of  a  public  ontcrtaanment  in  Pompeii  has  beea 
id  written  on  the  walls  of  a  bath  in  that  city.  It  is  in  these  words ; — 
•'  On  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  baths,  at  the  expense  of  Cnteos  ' 
AUeius  Nigidius  Malus,  there  will  be  the  chase  of  wild  beasts,  athletic 
contests,  tprinkling  of  pfr/uiaes,  and  an  awning." — (Pompeii,  vol.  i,  148.) 

Fountains  for  cooling  the  air  shuiild  constitute  part  of  the  ordinarj  ap- 
ppniiages  to  charchen,  as  much  ns  apparatus  for  heating  and  lighting  lliem. 
They  should  be  considered  by  us,  as  ihey  were  by  the  ancients,  aitnliai  » 
the  health  as  well  as  comfort  of  large  assemblies  of  people.  They  certainly 
are  as  necessary  here,  especially  in  the  Southern  states,  as  they  were  in 
southern  Europe.  Their  construction  is  so  simple,  their  modificadons  w 
various,  their  application  bo  universal,  and  their  effects  so  beneGcial  and 
cheap,  that  it  is  surprising  they  have  not  been  introduced.  We  don't  see 
why  a  person  might  not  be  as  innocently  employed  in  pumping  water 
during  worship  to  supply  a  fountain  or  jet  d'eau,  as  in  pumping  air  into  the 
pipes  of  an  organ.  But  it  is  unnecessary,  for  where  the  fluid  would  not 
rise  sufficiently  high  from  public  reservoirs  or  pines  that  pass  throu^  the 
•treets,  it  might  be  elevated  into  a  reservoir  in  the  roof  the  day  previooi 
to  the  sabbath.  In  this  use  of  fountains  ancient  architects  were  clwlj 
in  advance  of  ours. 

The  custom  of  cooling  the  air  in  private  apartments  is  of  great  anliquilj 
in  Asia,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  the  dwellings  of  princes.  See  a  pisie 
in  Generale  Histoire,  tome  xiii,  p.  311,  representing  a  private  apartment 
in  the  seraglio  of  one  of  the  generals  of  Aurengzebe.  An  octagon  basin 
with  a  handsome  jet  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  images  of  birth 
floating  in  the  water.  On  the  borders  of  the  basin  are  trays  with  refresh- 
ments, and  the  company  reclining  around  on  carpets,  much  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  Pliny  represents  himself  and  friends  feasting  around  a 
fountain  in  his  garden. 

Henry  Blount  describing  one  of  the  palaces  at  Cairo  in  1624,  obaerrei. 
**  In  the  otuefe  diiung  clumber,  wjcordbg  to  the  eapwdtie  of  the  rooms,  k 
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made  one  or  mare  ricUy  gilt  fountains,  wbich  throaeh  secret  pipes  sup- 
plies in  the  middle  of  the  roome  a  daintie  poole,  which  is  so  neatly  kept, 
the  water  so  cleare,  sa  makes  apparent  the  esquisile  mosaik  ex  the  bot- 
tome.    Herein  are  preserved  Bsh  which  have  often  taken  bread  out  of  my 

Sometimes  the  jet  is  made  to  fall  into  basins  filled  with  flowers,  the 
odor  of  which  is  dispersed  in  the  spray.  Bell  describes  the  hall  of  audi- 
ence at  Ispahan  as  a  most  magnificent  room,  lined  with  mirrors  of  various 
sises,  the  floor  covered  with  carpets  of  silk  interwoven  with  -branches 
and  foliaee  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  centre  were  two  basing  in  which 
leveral  pipes  spouted  water  that  fell  among  roses  and  other  flowers  and 
producea  a  tine  efiecL  Another  fountain  at  the  entrance  threw  the  water 
BO 'high  that  it  fell  like  a  thick  rain  or  dew  which  concealed  the  Schah  from 
those  on  the  opposite  side. 

See  remarks  on  the  iatrodnction  of  portable  fountains  into  private  dwel* 
liDga  u  page  361. 
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That  ancient  farmers  occasionally  conveyed  water  through  pipes  into 
fieldi  for  the  use  of  their  stock,  as  is  now  sometimes  done,  appears  from 
the  shove  cat,  from  a  basso  relievo  preserved  in  one  of  the  museums  at 
Borne. — {D'Agincourt's  History  of  the  Fine  Arts.     Sculp.  Plate  I.) 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  (pp.  163, 170,^  that  the  old  Mexicans  and 
Peraviana  had  fonntsins,  from  which  the  £uid  issued  through  iigijres  of 
nakes  and  crocodiles. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  three  and  four  w^-cocks  were  anciently 
employed  in  fountains :  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  water-works  of 
Italy  and  France. — (See  L'Art  du  Plombier  in  Arts  et  Mdtieres,  4to.  edit, 
p.  S60,  plaoche  xiii.) 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Clbpsydrjb  and  Hydraulic  OReAKit  Time  meMured  hj  the  ma— ObeUdu— Dial  fat  Bjt 
Time  measured  in  the  night  by  alow  matcbea,  candlea,  ftc< — Mode*  of  anaoaadaff  tka 
the  clock**— Clepsydns— Their  corioaa  orlfin  in  Egyptp— Their  Tariety— Uaad  by  the  fHamoia.  Hiadaoib 
Chiaece,  ftc^ — Ancient  hour-glaasee— Indezea  to  water-cloche— Saad  ckwhe  ia  CUaa— If  aekd  dock  9t 
Plato— Clock  carried  in  trinmph  by  Pompey — Cleptydra  of  Ctenblne— Cloeh  preeealad  to  Charlae  Fi^— 
Modera  Clepeydne— Hour-glaaies  in  coffin*— Dial  of  the  Pemriaae.  HrDaAOLic  OasA«e:  Imperfhetly 
deecribed  by  Heron  and  Vitrnriae-^lato,  Archimedea,  Plutarch,  Pliay,  Saetoaiais  St.  Jerome  Oryaaa 
sent  from  Constantinople  to  Pepin — Water  orgaas  of  Louis  Debonnaira— A  wobmb  expired  ia  ecstadea 
while  hearing  one  play— Orgaas  made  by  moaka— Old  Regal. 

Clepstdrjs  and  water  organs  are  not  strictly  included  in  the  general 
design  of  this  volume ;  but  as  they  are  ancient  devices  in  which  water 
performed  an  important  part,  and  as  they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  hydraulic  machinery,  and  moreover  gave  rise  to  clocks 
ana  watches,  we  were  unwilling  to  omit  them. 

Sun-dials  were  the  earliest  means  employed  to  note  the  lapse  of  time. 
Country  people  in  all  ages  have  marked  the  passing  hours  by  the  shadow 
of  a  tree,  a  post,  the  corner  of  a  house,  or  any  other  permanent  object ; 
these  were  natural  e^omons,  while  the  ground  upon  which  their  shadows  » 
were  thrown  served  as  dials.  In  cities,  artificial  objects  were  necessary  ; 
hence  the  obelisks  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  people.  These  gno- 
mons were  placed  in  open  and  conspicuous  places  for  public  convenience, 
and  many  of  them  from  their  great  elevation  threw  their  shadows  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Sometimes  their  pedestals  formed  magnificent 
buildings.  When  Dion,  after  delivering  the  Syracusans,  spake  to  them 
on  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  Plutarch  says,  he  stood  upon  a  lofty  sun-dial 
erected  by  the  tyrant :  "  at  first  it  was  considered  by  the  soothsayers  a 
good  omen  that  Dion,  when  he  addressed  the  people,  had  under  his  feet 
the  8tately  edifice  which  Dionysius  had  erected  ;  but  upon  reflecting  that 
this  edifice  on  which  he  had  been  declared  general,  was  a  sun-dial,  they 
were  apprehensive  his  present  power  might  fall  into  speedy  decline." 
"  The  dial  of  Ahaz"  seems  to  have  been  a  public  buildmg  of  a  similar 
description.  The  governors  of  provinces  in  China  assemble  on  the  "  time- 
telling  towers"  on  public  occasion.  (Atlas  Chinensis  of  Montanus,  p.  594.) 
The  Peruvians  had  pillars  erected  for  measuring  time  by  the  sun.  Small 
dials  were  anciently  made  of  brass  or  other  metals  and  placed  upon  columns, 
or  were  attached  to  public  buildings.  Vitruvius  has  described  several 
in  hook  ix.  of  his  Architecture,  and  among  them  one  by  Beroaus  the 
Chaldean. 

But  dials  are  only  serviceable  while  the  sun  shines.  During  cloudy 
weather  and  after  sun-set  they  are  useless ;  other  devices  are  therefore 
required  to  mark  the  fleeting  hours.  Of  ancient  contrivances  for  this  pur- 
pose there  were  two  whose  action  depended  one  upon  fire  and  the  other 
on  water,  viz  :  by  burning  slow  matches,  powder,  or  candles,  and  by 
water-clocks.  The  former  were  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  (see  p.  350.) 
and  are  still  common  in  Japan,  and  probably  other  Asiatic  countries. 
NieuhoiF,  in  his  account  of  the  Dutch  embassy  to  China,  says,  the  Chinese 
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have  instruments  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  which  operate  hy  fire  and 
w^ter.  Those  that  depend  upon  fire  "  are  made  of  perfumed  ashes." 
(Ogilby's  Trans.  1673,  p.  159.)  This  is  too  vague  to  convey  an  idea  of 
their  construction ;  but  from  Thunberg's  account  of  those  he  saw  in  Japan, 
vre  at  once  learn  what  they  were.  For  the  mensuration  of  time,  observes 
that  enlightened  traveler,  the  Japanese  use  the  bark  of  the  skimmi  (anise 
tree)  finely  powdered.  A  box,  12  inches  long,  being  filled  with  ashes, 
small  furrows  are  made  in  the  ashes  from  one  end  of  Uie  box  to  the  other, 
and  so  on  backwards  and  forwards  to  a  considerable  number.  In  these 
furrows  is  strewed  fine  powder  of  skimmi  bark,  and  divisions  are  made 
for  the  hours.  The  powder  is  ignited  at  one  end  of  a  groove,  it  consumes 
very  slowly,  and  the  hours  are  proclaimed  by  striking  the  bells  of  the 
temples.  (Travels,  iii,  228.)  Time  is  also  measured  in  Japan  by  burn- 
ing matches,  twisted  like  ropes  and  divided  by  knots.  When  one  of  these 
after  being  lighted  has  burned  down  to  a  knot,  and  thereby  denoted  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  portion  of  time,  an  attendant  announces  it  by  a  certain 
number  of  strokes  on  bells  near  their  temples,  if  in  the  day  time  ;  but  in 
the  night,  by  striking  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other. — (Ibid.  88.) 

In  all  ancient  devices,  the  passing  hours  were  announced  by  men  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  a  custom  still  continued  over  all  Asia.  Sometimes 
It  was  done  by  the  voice.  Thus  the  Turks  have  an  officer  (with  strong 
lungs)  on  the  top  of  every  mosque  who,  stopping  his  ears  with  his  fingers, 
proclaims  with  a  loud  voice  the  break  of  day,  noon,  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  twilight.  Martial  the  Roman  satirist,  refers  to  a  similar  practice,  and 
AthensBus  mentions  "  a  mercenary  hour-teller.''  Allusions  to  the  same 
custom  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible — that  which  ye  have  spoken  in 
closets  "shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house  tops."  But  the  more  general 
mode  was  that  which  is  still  so  common  in  the  East,  viz.  by  striking  a  bell, 
drum,  gong,  or  some  other  sonorous  instrument,  and  distinguishing  the 
different  hours,  as  in  our  clocks,  by  the  number  of  strokes.  In  modem  ages 
in  Europe  before  the  striking  parts  of  town  clocks  were  invented,  men 
struck  the  hour  on  a  bell,  and  long  after  these  officers  were  dispensed  with 
figures  of  men  were  made  as  ornaments  to  perform  the  same  duty.  To 
these  "  Jacks  of  the  clock,"  Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  his  age  often 
refer.  Such  clocks  are  still  extant:  the  one  attached  to  St.  Dunstan'a 
church  near  Temple  Bar,  London,  is  often  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
last  century,  and  we  believe  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Some  authors  attribute  the  invention  of  tDoter-clocks  to  Ctesibius,  and 
others  suppose  they  were  first  used  under  the  Ptolemies ;  but  both  are 
mistakes :  they  were  doubtless  greatly  improved  by  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  and  probably  reached  the  acme  of  perfection  under  the 
SQCoesiors  of  Alexander.  In  India,  Egypt,  Chaldea  and  China,  clepsydrsa 
date  back  beyond  all  records.  They  were  known  at  an  early  period  in 
Greece.  Plutarch  mentions  them  in  his  life  of  Alcibiades,  who  nourished 
in  the  fiiUi  century  B.  C.  when  they  were  employed  in  the  tribunals  at 
Athens  to  measure  the  time  to  which  the  orators  were  limited  in  their 
addresses  to  the  judges.  Demosthenes  and  his  great  rival  Machines 
allude  to  this  use  of  them.  Plato  had  water-clocks,  and  to  him  was  attri- 
buted their  introduction  into  Greece.  Plutarch  in  his  Philosophy,  observes, 
that  Empedocles  illustrated  the  act  of  respiration  by  "  a  clepsidre  water 
hour-glass."  (Opin.  of  Philos.)  Julius  CsBsar  found  the  Britons  in  pos- 
session of  them.  Pliny  (book  vii,  60.)  says,  men  announced  with  the  voice 
the  hours  froni  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  that  Scipio  Nasica  set  up  the  first 
cle{Miydra  "  to  divide  the  hours  of  both  day  and  night  equally,  oy  water 

tilbng  and  dropping  out  of  one  vessel  into  another." 
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The  oncient*  had  various  modifieations  of  water-clooks,  some  were  ei- 
ceedlngly  Bitnpic,  and  i>thcrs  elaborately  conslructiKl,  and  the  formi  end 
decorations  wonderrully  diversified  ;  but  the  principle  waa  more  or  leM 
K  the  same  in  all,  vis,  water  trickling  Uiruugh  a  minute  channel  from  Om 
S^  vessel  into  another.  The  inatrumeiilB  were  made  of  various  msteri«b 
d^T  from  glass  lo  gold,  and  of  aites  liitfering,  like  modern  clocks,  from  large 
I  ones  (lermanonlly  erected  for  public  use  to  such  as  were  carried  in  ^ 

Valerianus,  who  wrote  in  the  16th  century,  says  the  priesu  of  Egypt 
divided  tlie  day  into  twelve  hours,  because  the  cynocephalua,  a  sacred  ani- 

Itnal,  was  observed  to  make  a  violent  noise  at  those  times,  and  to  void  urine 
fts  often.     Cicero  mentions  a  tradition  of  Trismegistus  observing  the  same 
^ing.     The  Egyptians,  therefore,  ornamented  their  water-clocks  wilb 
figures  of  apes,  and  some  were  of  the  form  of  those  animals  urinating ; 
lience  it  would  seem  thai  this  singular  people  not  6nly  derived  enemas 
from  studying  the  habits  of  the  ibis,  but  were  led  lo  construct  clepsydrn 
from  noticing  those  of  monkeys. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  history  of  these  raachine*  in 
this  volunc,  we  shall  notice  a  few  only,  but  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  their  construction  and  variety.     Sometimes  an  empty  basin  with  n 
minute  opening   through   its  bottom  was  placed   floating  tn  a  cistern  of 
water ;  the  fluid  gradually  entering  filled  it  in  an  hour,  half  on  hour,  or 
•ome  other  determinate  lime.     It  was  then  emptied  and  allowed  to  s^m 
ms  before  ;  as  soon  as  it  became  filled,  a  gong  or  other  iusirumenl  wa« 
founded  for  the  information  of  the  public, 
"  The  Siamese  measure  their  time  by  a  sort  of  water-clock,  not  like  the  ^ 
clepsydra  of  old,  wlierein  the  water  descended  from  above,  but  by  forcing  fl 
it  upwards  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  copper  cup  placed  in  ^ 
a  tub  of  water.      When  the  water  has  sprung  up  so  long  that  ihe  cup  is 
full,  it  sinks  down,  and  those  that  stand  by  it,  forthwith  make  a  noise  with 
basons,  signifying  that  the  hour  is  expired."    (Ovington'a  Voyage  to  Sural 
in  16S9,  p.  281.) 

The  gkurret  al,ot  clepsydra  of  the  Hindoos,  consists  of  a  thin  bnst  cap 
baving  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  "  A  large  vessel  ia  Slled  with  water  and  this 
cup  placed  on  the  surface  ;  the  water  rises  through  the  hole,  and  when  it 
has  reached  a  height  marked  by  a  line  previously  adjusted,  the  ivalchmaa 
"  strikes  the  hour  with  a  wooden  mallet  on  a  pan  of  bell  tnelsJ," — (Sho- 
beri's  Hind.  V,  157,} 

In  other  devices,  time  was  measured  by  emptying  the  vessel.  Valeria- 
nus observes,  that  the  priests  of  Acanta,  a  town  beyond  the  Nile,  poured 
water  every  day  into  a  vessel,  by  the  dropping  of  which  through  *  small 
hole  they  measured  the  hours. — (Harris'  Lex.  Tech.) 

Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  India  in  the  17th  century,  observed  the  Hin- 
doos measuring  time  "  by  the  dropping  of  water  out  of  a  braas  basn."^ 
(Travels,  186.) 

It  is  obvious  that  by  adapting  the  size  of  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  the  entire  contents  of  the  latter  might  be  made  to  Sow  out  in  a 
certain  time  and  with  tolerable  accuracy;  but  in  refilling  it  grpat  can 
required  to  introduce  precisely  the  same  quantinr.      To  accomplisli 


this,  both  the  vessel  and  receiver  were  closed  on  all  Adee  and  cotiiwcted 
together,  so  that  when  the  proper  quantity  of  fluid  was  once  introduced. 
It  could  neither  escape  by  leakage  or  evaporation.  Both,  vessels  wew 
shaped  lilce  a  pear  and  %%ited  at  the  tmaller  endt,  through  which  the  paMOge 
'  frr  the  fluid  was  made  ;  and  sometimes  sand  wu  used  instead  oi  mier. 
Hence  the  hovn-glut  oC  mnd«ni  da^fi,  the  only  jnodifioatiba  of  ■nan* 
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clepsydreB  which  modern  nations  continue  to  use.  NieuhoiF  observes  ofr 
Chinese  water-clocks,  "  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  some  great  hour- 
glasses in  shape ;"  and  he  says,  in  several  sand  was  used  instead  of  water. 
On  an  ancient  bas-relief  at  Rome,  representing  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus,  Morpheus  holds  an  hour-glass  ;  and  from  Atheneeus  we  learn  that 
the  ancients  carried  portable  ones  about  with  them  somewhat  as  we  do 
watches. 

In  another  variety  of  clepsydrsB,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  from  which  the 
fluid  escaped  were  graduated,  somewhat  like  chemists'  measuring  glasses, 
and  the  hours  announced  as  the  descending  surface  of  the  fluid  reached 
the  marks.  If  the  vessel  was  of  a  cylindrical  or  cubical  figure  the  distance 
between  the  marks  was  not  uniform,  because  the  water  escaped  fastest  at 
6r8t,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  pressure  of  the  column  over  the  orifice, 
which  pressure  constantly  diminished  with  the  efHux  ;  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  could  hot  therefore  descend  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times. 
When  such  formed  vessels  were  used,  the  relative  distances  of  the  marks 
were  probably  determined  by  experiment,  although  they  might  have  been 
by  calculation.  Sometimes  the  vessels  were  funnel-shaped,  the  angle  of 
their  sides  being  so  adjusted  that  an  equal  distance  could  be  preserved 
between  the  marksr — unequal  quantities  of  the  fluid  escaping  in  equal 
times.  These  instruments  were  generally  made  of  glass,  and  a  cork  or 
Bome  floating  image,  to  which  a  needle  was  secured,  pointed  out  the  hour 
as  the  water  sunk.     Pancirollus  says,  tho  small  holes  were  edged  witk 

In  some  clepsydroB  the  fluid  was  received  into  a  separate  vessel  to  ratte- 
a  floating  image  that  pointed  as  an  index  to  the  hours.  Sometimes  a  boy 
^th  a  rod,  Time  with  his  scythe,  and  Death  with  a  dart.  In  this  variety 
of  the  instrument,  it  was  desirable  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged  into< 
the  vessel  should  be  uniform  at  all  times ;  and  to  eflTect  this,  the  floating 
siphon.  No.  239,  was  sometimes  used.  Such  we  presume  waa  the  clepsydra 
ot  Orontes,  which  was  made  "  in  the  form  of  a  small  ship  floating  on  the 
^Mrater,  and  which  emptied  itself  by  means  of  a  siphon  placed  in  the  middle 
of  it."  Dr.  Harris,  not  aware  of  the  property  of  a  floating  siphon,  could- 
not  perceive  how  the  hours  were  made  equal  by  this  contrivance,  which, 
he  observed,  Orontes  devised  to  remedy  the  unequal  flow  of  water  from- 
an  open  vessel. — (Lex.  Tech.) 

NieuhofT  noticing  the  numerous  towns  in  China,  upon  the  greater  part 
of  which,  he  observes,  were  clepsydra?,  says,  "  upon  the  clock-house  tur- 
rets stands  an  instrument  which  shows  the  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of 
water,  which  running  from  one  vessel  into  another  raises  a  board,  upon 
which  is  portrayed  a  mark  for  the  time  of  day  ;  and  you  are  to  observe,. 
there  is  always  a  person  to  notice  the  time,  who  every  hour  signifles  the 
same  to  the  people  by  beating  upon  a  drum,  and  hanging  out  a  board  with 
the  hour  writ  upon  it  in  large  letters."  (Ogilby,  Trans.  196.)  Montanus 
says  these  letters  were  "  a  foot  and  a  half  long."  See  also  Purchas*Pil- 
gnmage,  499. 

In  another  class  of  ancient  clepsy  dree,  the  water  dropped  upon  an  over- 
shot wheel,  which  turned  an  index  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  round  which 
the  hours  were  marked  ;  hence  our  clock  and  watch  dials.  "  The  Chinese 
have  other  instruments  to  know  the  hour  of  the  day,  being  somewhat  like 
our  clocks  with  wheels,  and  they  are  made  to  turn  with  sand  as  mill- 
wheels  are  with  water."  (NieuhoflT.)  At  last  solid  weights  were  intro- 
duced in  place  of  water,  and  by  means  of  cords  gave  motion  to  the  index, 
and  thus  opened  the  way  still  more  for  the  introduction  of  modern  clocks. 

It  would  appear  from  the  description  of  clepsydras  by  Vitruvius  and. 
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•  otHer  writers,  that  the  ancients  had  carried  these  machines  to  Yerj  grett 
perfection ;  and  as  regards  ornament,  they  probably  excelled  many  of 
onr  mantel  time  pieces.  They  were  even  combined  with  music.  Thus 
Plato  had  one  that,  during  the  night,  when  the  index  of  the  dial  could  not 
be  seen,  announced  the  time  by  playing  upon  flutes.  AthensBUS  also  con- 
structed one  that  indicated  the  hours  by  sounds,  produced  by  the  com- 
pression and  expulsion  of  air  by  water — the  same  principle  as  Plato's. 
Petrarch  in  enumerating  the  spoils  of  Asia  which  Pompey  exhibited  it 
his  third  triumph,  besides  cups,  chests  and  beds  of  gold,  a  mountain  of  the 
same  metal,  with  statues  of  harts,  lions  and  other  beasts ;  trees,  and  ill 
kinds  of  fruits  formed  of  pearls  suspended  from  golden  branches,  &g. 
continues,  "Of  the  same  substance,  there  was  a  docke,  so  cunnioglv 
wrought  that  the  woorkmanshyp  excelled  the  stuiFe,  and  which  codu- 
nually  moved  and  turned  about — a  right  woonderfull  and  strange  ngbt" 
— -("  Phisicke  against  Fortune,"  translated  by  T.  Twyne.  Lond.  1579, 
F.  120.) 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  going  of  ancient  water-clockis  was  noticed 
by  Seneca,  and  compared  to  the  differences  of  opinions  entertained  by 
philosophers ;  and  Charles  V.  after  shedding  rivers  of  blood  to  make  men 
believe  the  dogmas  he  wished  to  impose,  amused  himself  in  his  retire- 
ment in  the  construction  of  watches,  and  was  surprised  that  he  could  not 
make  two  go  alike. 

No.  272  represents  one  of  the  improved  clepsydras  of  Cteaibius,*  fitnn 
Perrault*s  Translation  of  Vitruvius.**  It  presents  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  upwards  of  twenty  centuries 
ago,  and  is  better  calculated  to  impart  information  to  mechanics  respect- 
ing the  ingenuity,  and  even  the  workshops  and  tools,  of  their  ancient 
brethren,  than  reams  of  letter-press.  Besides  carving,  turning,  ibund- ' 
ing,  &c.  &c. — it  shows  the  practical  application  of  water  to  move  over- 
shot wheels — the  art  of  transmitting  motion  and  of  changing  its  direction 
by  toothed  wheels — it  exhibits  the  same  principle  of  measuring  time  as 
practised  by  our  clock  and  watch-makers,  viz.  by  proportioning  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  on  wheels  to  those  on  the  pinions  between  which  tliey  work. 
The  application  of  the  siphon  is  also  interesting,  being  the  same  as  is  uaed 
to  illustrate  the  action  of  intermitting]^  springs.  Upon  this  instrument  the 
renewal  of  the  diurnal  movements  of  the  machinery  depended :  its  effect 
being  similar  to  that  of  winding  up  an  ordinary  clock. 

This  clepsydra  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  column  placed  on  a  square 
•pedestal,  within  which  the  mechanism  was  concealed.  The  hours  for 
both  day  and  nij^ht  w(^re  marked  upon  the  column  ;  their  inequality  at 
■  different  seasons  bcMng^  measured  by  unequal  distances  between  the  curved 
lines  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  column  round  its  axis  once  a  year.  Oa 
the  pedestal  are  seen  the  figures  of  two  boys,  one  of  which  was  immove- 
able, but  the  other  rose  and  pointed  out  the  different  hours  with  his  wand. 
Water  (supplied  from  some  reservoir  by  a  concealed  pipe)  continually 
dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  figure  on  the  left,  and  falling  into  a  dish 
was  conveyed,  ))y  a  horizontal  channel,  under  the  feet  of  the  other  figure, 
where  it  trickled  into  a  dee[)  vessel,  or  large  vertical  tube,  whose  lower 
end  was  closed.  In  this  tube  a  float  was  made  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
water,  and  being  attached  to  the  feet  of  the  figure  with  the  wand  caused 
it  to  rise  also,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  lapse  of  time.     At  the  end  of  24 


*  There 


wjis  another  ancient  phiiosojjher  of  the  same  name,  Ctesibius  of  Cbalcii. 
baro's  Viiruvius,  Venice,  1507,  there  are  figures  of  two  others  equaUy  iii^ 


^  In  Barbaro's  v  iiruvius,  venice,  iwy,  mere  are  figures  ol  two  otben  equaUy  inge- 
nious, but  rather  more  complex. 


hour*  the  lube  wouid  be  filled,  and  the  figure  near  the  lop  of  the  column. 
It  was  (hen  that  the  liphon  came  into  play.  Its  short  leg,  as  represented 
in  the  cut,  was  connected  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  tube  thai  coniained  ihe  float,  and  its 
bend  reached  aa  high  as  the  upper  end  of 
ihe  tube.  When  the  laller  therefore  was 
full  the  siphon  would  bo  charged,  and  the 
contents  of  the  tube  discharged  by  il  into 
one  of  the  buckets  of  the  wheel.  The  figure 
with  the  wand  would  then  descend,  having 
nothing  to  support  it.  The  wheel  having 
six  buckets  only,  performed  a  revolution  in 
six  days.  To  its  axis  was  secured  a  pinion  of 
six  teeth  that  worked  into  a  wheel  wiih  sixty, 
and  on  the  shaft  of  this  wheel  a  pinion  of 
ten  leeth  drove  a  wheel  of  sixty-one  teeth, 
which  last  wheel  by  its  axis  turned  the 
column  round  once  in  365  days. 

As  the  accuracy  of  such  b.  clock  depended 
upon  the  she  of  the  orifices  in  the  weeping 
figure,  whence  the  water  escaped,  to  pre- 
vent their  enlargement  by  the  friction  oi  the 
liquid,  Ctesibiua  bushed  them  wilh  jewels. 

About  the  year  807,  the  Caliph  Haroun 
sent  some  valuable  presents  to  Charlemagne, 
and  among  them  a  water-clock,  which  struck 
the  hours  by  means  of  twelve  little  brass 
balls  falling  on  a  bell  of  the  same  metal. 
There  were  also  twelve  ligurea  of  soldiers, 
which  at  the  end  of  each  hour  opened  and 
shut  doors  according  lo  the  aomber  of  the 
hour. — (Martigny's  Hist.  Arabians,  iii.  92.) 

There  is  a  very  simple  clepsydrainKircher's 
MundusSubterraneu8,tora.  i,  157.  M.Amon- 
tons  devised  another.  Mem.  Acad.  Science, 
A.D.1593,p.6l.  SeealsoPhil.Trans.vol.xlv, 
p.  171,and  Fludd's  Simia.  Decaus  has  given  , 
a  clepsydra  in  the  fifth  plate  of  his  Forcible 
Movements.  A  water  pendulum  Is  figured 
in  Ozanam's  Renreations,  p.  388. 
Hour-glasses  were  formerly  placed  in  colflns  and  buried  with  the  corpse, 
probably  as  symbols  of  mortality — the  sands  of  life  having  run  out.  See 
Gent.  Mng.  vol.  xvi,  646,  and  xvii.  S64.  Lamps  found  in  ancient  sepul- 
Ghr«9  wer«  possibly  interred  with  the  same  view — to  indicate  the  lamp 
of  life  having  become  extinguished. 

Garcitasso  mentions  a  dial  by  which  the  Peruvians  ascertained  the  time 
when  the  sun  entered  the  equinox  :  whether  these  people  or  the  Mexicans 
had  water-clocks  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Si/draulic  Orgam  do  not  appear  to  be  of  so  high  antiquity  as  clepaydrw, 
but  their  origin  is  equally  uncertain.  Perhaps  they  were  derived  from 
musical  water-clocks. 

The  first  organs  were  probably  nothing  more  than  simple  combinations 
of  fiutes,  pipes,  and  other  priniiltve  wind  instruments.  What  the  cir- 
cumstances were  that  led  to  the  idea  of  uniting  a  number  of  these,  and 
supplying  them  with  wind  from  bellows  instead  of  the  mouth  can  hardly  be 
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conjectured.  The  first  step  was  probably  bag-pipes,  and  the  seconj  da 
addition  of  keys  or  vatvea.  In  process  of  time,  the  inatmraenta,  xmmi 
of  being  made  of  reeda  or  other  natural  tubes,  were  formed  of  metal ;  and 
their  number,  variety,  and  dimensions  increased  until  organs  becanu  tfaa 
moat  powerful  and  harmonious,  and  consequently  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  musical  machines.  The  organs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  probaUf 
portable  ones,  similar  to  the  modem  regal.     The  ancients  divided  tl  " 


EOrtable  ones,  similar  to  tne  moaem  regai.      i  ne  ancienu  oiviaea 
ito  two  classes — /atfUTnatic  and   hydraidie,  or  wind   and  water   aiou. 
The  difference  consisted  merely  in  the  modes  of  supplying  ibe  wina— 4b 


I 


one  it  was  by  means  of  water,  while  in  the  other  bellows  were  wnCM 
by  men. 

Water  was  employed  in  various  ways  in  ancient  hydraulic  organ*. 

1.  By  falling  through  a  pipe,  it  carried  down  air  into  a  reaerroir,  u  b 
the  trombe  or  shower  bellows,  (No.  198.)  Here  it  not  otil^  fumUbeJ 
the  air  but  forced  it  through  the  pipes.  According  to  Kircher,  it  nu  then 
discharged  on  a  wheel,  and  gave  motion  to  druma  on  whose  penpheriM 
were  projecting  pins,  which  depressed  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  as  in  tlit 
modern  barrel  organ. 

2.  It  was  discharged  upon  an  overahot  wheel,  and  by  cranks  and  lever* 
merely  worked  common  bellows.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some  readtn. 
but  it  mast  be  remembered  that  these  instruments  were  often  of  enorromu 
dimensions.  Even  so  rude  a  people  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  had  orgsu 
that  required  "  seventy  strong  men"  to  work  the  bellows. 

3.  Sometimes  water  was  only  used  in  an  open  tank  or  cistern,  inii> 
which  a  smaller  one  constituting  the  air-chamber  was  inverted.  The  lir 
was  then  forced  by  ordinary  or  piston  bellows  into  the  latter,  and  dit- 
placing  the  water  cnused  it  to  rise  in  the  outer  vessel,  where  its  coiiStMl 
pressure  urged  the  ail"  through  the  organ.— See  No.  110,  and  p.  245. 

4.  The  vapiir  of  boiling  w^ler  or  steam  was  also  used,  and  which  of 
course  supplied  the  place  of  both  wind  and  bellows.  Tbe  extent  to  which 
stL'um  wp.s  used  is  unknown.  It  was  prolwbiy  confined  chiefly  to  ihe 
temples. 

The  details  of  the  mechanism  of  ancient 'organs  that  hare  come  dom 
are  very  imperfect.  Their  description  by  Vitruvius  and  Heron  i»  obscure, 
and  in  some  parts  unintelligible;  and  they  admit  that  the  constmctioo  was 
too  complex  to  be  easily  comprehended  except  by  those  fannEar  vidi 
them. 

The  earliest  distinct  notice  on  record  of  any  thing  like  a  ^vater«Tgaii, 
is  the  musical  clepsydra  of  Plato.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  wu 
invented  by  him,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  he  contemned  all  mechaui- 
•  cal  speculations.  He  probably  met  with  it  in  Egypt,  and  having  intro- 
duced it  to  his  countrymen,  was  (as  usual  with  them)  considered  its  aothot. 

Tertullian,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  speaks  of  an  organ  invented  hj 
Archimedes,  but  of  its  construction  little  is  known. 

From  Vitruvius'  account  of  hydraulic  organs,  and  from  the  last  two 
Problems  in  Heron's  Spiritalia,  we  leam  that  they  were  very  elabontt 
machines.  Decaus  has  amplified  some  of  Heron's  devices  for  produdag 
music  by  water. 

Plutarch  in  comparing  Cato  and  Phocion,  after  observing  that  their 
severity  of  manners  was  equally  tempered  with  humanity,  and  their  valor 
with  caution  ;  that  they  had  the  same  solicitude  for  others,  and  the  same 
disregard  for  themselves  j  the  same  abhorrence  of  every  tiling  base  aad 
dishonorable,  &c.  observes,  that  to  mnrk  the  difference  in  their  charac- 
ters would  require  k  ve^y  delicate  expression,  like  thejinely  ditcriminatfd 
tmtndi  of  tAe  m-gOM.      This  is  supposed  by  Langhome  to  have  been  * 
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water-organ.  The  elder  Pliny  refers  to  them  in  book  ix,  cap.  8.  Speak- 
ing of  dolphins,  he  observes,  they  are  fond  of  music,  especially  **  the  sound 
of  the  tffoler  instrument,  or  such  kind  of  pipes."  We  noticed,  page  245, 
a  representation  of  an  hydraulic  organ  on  a  medal  of  Valentinian.  The 
silver  Triton,  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Fountains,  that  by  machinery 
was  made  to  rise  out  of  the  lake  and  sound  a  trumpet,  may  be  considered 
a  modification  of  these  instruments,  and  so  may  the  whistling  clock  of 
AthensBus  mentioned  in  the  last  one. 

Saetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Nero,  mentions  an  hydraulic  organ  which  that 
em^ror  took  particular  pleasure  in.  It  must  have  been  a  magnificent 
a£fair,  since  even  Nero  deemed  it  of  sufHcicnt  importance  to  form  the 
priacipal  object  vowed  by  him,  when  the  empire  was  in  danger  from  the 
rebellion  of  Vindex.  Inviting  some  of  the  chief  Romans  to  a  consultation 
on  public  affairs,  ^  he  entertained  them  the  rest  of  the  day  with  an  organ 
of  a  new  kind,  and  showing  them  the  several  parts  of  the  invention,  and 
discoursing  about  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  instrument,  he  told  them 
he  designed  to  introduce  it  upon  the  theatre,  if  Vindex  would  permit  him." 
In  this  passage  Suetonius  aoes  not  state  that  the  machine  was  a  water- 
organ ;  but  in  a  subsequent  one  he  observes, — "  Towards  the  close  of 
Nero's  life,  he  publicly  vowed  that  if  the  empire  was  secured  to  him  (by 
overcoming  the  rebels)  he  would  bring  out  at  the  games,  for  his  obtaining 
the  victory,  a  water-organ,  a  chorus  of  flutes  and  bag-pipes,"  &c. 

The  author  of  a  letter,  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  speaks  of  a  large  organ  at 
Jerusalem,  the  sounds  of  which  could  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
paces,  or  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  consisted  of  two  elephant  skins,  or 
rather  perhaps  resembled  two  of  those  animals.  There  were  twelve  large 
bellows  and  fifteen  brass  pipes.  The  two  animals  were  said  to  represent 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments — ^the  pipes  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and 
the  bellows  the  twelve  apostles.  The  particulars  of  its  construction  are 
Bot  known. 

Organs  were  used  more  or  less  throughout  the  dark  ages,  during  which 
•everal  were  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East. 

In  757,  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  sent  two  organs  to  Pepin,  king 
of  France.  Mezeray  says,  they  were  the  first  seen  in  that  country. 
Another  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Charlemagne  in  812;  but  nothing 
u  known  of  their  construction,  except  that  the  last  imitated  the  sounds  of 
thnnder,  the  lyre  and  cymbal. 

In  the  ninth  century,  Louis  Debonnaire  had  a  water-organ  made  for  his 
palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  a  Venetian  priest  named  George.  Another 
organ,  in  which  water  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  employed,  he  erected 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city,  and  its  sounds  are  said  to  have  been  so 
rayiBhinj^,  that  a  woman  died  in  ecstacy  under  their  influence. — (See  Pre- 
&ce  to  L'Art  du  Facteur  D'Orgues  ;  Arts  et  Meti^res,  folio  edit.  1778.) 

At  page  401,  we  mentioned  an  organ  made  by  Gerbert,  in  which  steam 
was  employed  instead  of  air. 

We  find,  says  Fosbroke,  organs  with  pipes  of  box-wood,  of  gold,  and 
organs  of  alabaster  and  glass ;  and  some  played  on  with  warm  water. 
Brass  pipes  and  bellows  are  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmsbury.  "  The 
monks  of  Italy,  of  the  orders  devoted  to  manual  labor,  applied  themselves 
to  the  fabrication  of  organs  ;  and  in  the  tenth  century,  a  maker  was  sent 
into  France,  whence  they  insensibly  spread  over  all  the  western  churches." 
I  Of  modem  hydraulic  organs  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  Several  have 
hieen  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Fountains.  They  have  become  nearly 
extinct.  See  Kircher's  Musurgia  Universalis,  Fludd's  Simia,  Decaus' 
Forcible  Movements ;  Misson,  Blainville,  Breval,  and  Keysler's  Travels. 
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The  old  Regal,  a  diminutive  fipecies  of  organ,  still  used  in  some  paiti 
of  Europe,  was  sometimes  acted  on  by  water ;  at  least  so  it  would  seem 
from  a  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Sylva,  Speaking  of  music,  be  ptr- 
ticularizes  the  tones  from  the  percussion  of  metals,  as  m  bells— of  air,  as 
in  the  voice  while  singing,  in  whistles,  organs,  and  stringed  instruments— 
**  and  of  water,  as  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of  regally,  or  organs,  and  other 
hydraulics,  which  the  ancients  had,  ana  Nero  did  so  much  esteeme,  bat 
are  now  lost." — Cent,  ii,  102. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Shebt  Lead  *.  Lead  early  knowo — Roman  pig  lead— Ancient  usee  of  lead — Leaden  aad  iraa  i 
Caftiny  sheet  lead — Solder — Leaden  booka — ^Rooft  covered  with  lead— InrentSoo  of  rolled  le^  Laid 
■beathlnf.  Leaden  Pipes:  Of  great  antiquity— Made  fh>m  sheet  lead  by  Ike  Birniani  QrdiaiTe  sf 
JIutinian— Leaden  pipes  in  Spain  in  the  ninth  century — ^Damascus— Leather  pipca  Modw  irau  pif« 
^Invention  of  cast  leaden  pipes — Another  plan  in  France — Joints  united  withoot  aolder^-lBTeMioa  of 
drawn  leaden  pipes— Burr*s  nu>de  of  making  leaden  pipes — ^Antiquity  of  window  lead  Water  i^ivei 
bypassing  through  leaden  pipes— Tinned  pipes.  Valves:  Their  antiquity  and  rmriety— Pfuraahof 
engineers.  Ck>CK8 :  Of  great  variety  and  materials  in  ancient  times— MorapoIIo— Cocks  attached  le  ikt 
laver  of  brass  and  the  brazen  sea — Also  to  golden  and  silver  cisterns  in  the  temple  at  Ddpki  Feeii  fci 
Japanese  baths — Figure  of  an  ancient  bronze  cock — Superior  in  its  oonstmctioB  to  aodera  ease  Cmk 
from  a  Roman  fountain — Numbers  found  at  Pompeii— Silver  pipes  and  oocka  i«  It  oMiii  belhi  OeMrt 
and  silver  pipes  and  coclcs  in  Peruvian  baths — Sliding  codu  by  the  antkor.  WATBrn^djeina.  Of 
ancient  date — Common  in  the  East.    Teaps  for  drains,  ftc» 

A  FKW  subordinate  inventions,  but  such  as  are  of  some  importance  in 
practical  hydraulics  have  been  reserved  for  this  chapter,  viz  ;  sheet  lead, 
pipes,  valves  and  cocks,  water-closets  and  traps. 

Lead  was  probably  worked  before  any  other  metal.  Its  ores  abound 
in  most  countries,  and  frequently  reach  to  the  surface  ;  they  are  easily 
reduced  ;  the  metal  fuses  at  a  low  temperature  ;  it  is  soft  and  exceedingly 
plastic.  Lead  is  mentioned  as  common  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It 
was  amont^^  the  spoils  taken  l)y  the  Israelites  from  the  Midianites,  and 
articles  made  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  melted  up.  The  Phenicians  ex- 
ported tin  and  lead  from  Britain.  Both  are  enumerated  in  the  graphic 
account  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  The 
Romans  worked  lead  mines  in  France,  Spain  and  Britain  ;  Pliny  says, 
those  in  the  former  countries  were  deep  and  the  metal  procured  with 
difficulty;  but  in  Britain  it  was  abundant,  and  "  runneth  ebb  in  the  upper- 
most coat  of  the  ground."  Several  Roman  mining  tools  and  pigs  of  lead 
have  been  found  in  Enp^land.  In  1741,  two  pigs  were  dug  up  in  York- 
shire. Their  form  was  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Missouri  lead  is  cast, 
but  more  thjin  twice  the  weight.  Each  weighed  150  lb.  and  was  inscribed 
in  raised  letters  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Doraiiian. — (Phil. 
Trans.  Abrid.  ix,  420.) 

The  uses  to  which  lead  was  put  by  the  ancients  were  much  the  same  as 
at  present.  The  fishermen  of  Egypt  sunk  their  nets  with  it  just  as  ours 
do.  A  portion  of  a  net  with  "  sinkers"  attached  is  preserved  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Leaden  statues  are  ancient.  There  was  one  of  Mamunua  at 
Rome.     They  probably  preceded  those  of  bronze,  and  perhaps  formed 

)3art  of  the  spo\\  of  the  Midianites  mentioned  above.     The  Romans  had 
eaden  coffins  *,  a  device  ^Ao^\.e^  taox^  ot  \^^'i  \xv  ^  '^^'i*.    Double  leaden 
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coffins  (observes  Fosbroke)  occur  in  the  Anglo-Saxon-  era,  not  made  of 
plain  lead,  but  folded  in  a  very  curious  and  handsome  manner.  For  the 
mode  of  making  coffins  and  their  singular  forms,  consult  L'Art  du  Plom- 
bier,  Arts  et  M^tieres,  tome  xiii,  a  Neuchatel,  1781.* 

The  art  of  casting  lead  into  sheets  on  beds  of  sand,  as  now  practised  by 
plumbers,  is  of  immense  antiquity.  The  terraces  of  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
oan^ng  gardens  were  covered  with  sheets  of  lead  soldered  together,  to 
retain  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  composition  of  ancient  solder  for  lead, 
we  know  from  Pliny,  was  the  same  as  ours.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
art  of  unitine  lead  by  "  burning,"  that  is,  by  fusing  two  edges  together 
(without  solder)  was  known.  Pliny  says,  "  two  pieces  of  lead  cannot 
possibly  be  soldered  without  tin  glass."  Either  Uierefore  the  ancients 
bad  not  the  art  of  "burning"  pieces  of  lead  together,  or  Pliny  was  not 
aware  of  it 

Tablets  of  lead  were  anciently  used  to  write  on.  Job  alludes  to  them. 
Books  composed  of  leaden  leaves  are  figured  by  Montfaucon.  To  such 
tablets,  we  presume,  Pliny  refers,  when  he  speaks  of  lead  "  driven  with 
the  hammer  into  thin  plates  and  leaves." — (Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv,  17.) 

The  employment  of  sheet  lead  as  a  covering  for  roofs  ascends  to  the 
earliest  ages  in  the  East.  It  is  still  extensively  used  there.  Tavemier, 
in  speaking  of  the  mosques  at  Aleppo,  says  their  domes  were  covered 
with  lead,  and  so  was  the  roof  of  the  great  nail  of  the  Divan  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  mentions  an  inn  or  caravansary,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered 
with  the  same  metal.  Henry  Blount,  who  traveled  in  Eeypt  and  Turkey 
in  1634,  found  the  roofs  of  the  mosques  and  seraglios  at  Adrianople  covered 
with  lead.  Count  Caylus  mentions  ancient  sheet  lead  half  a  line  thick 
taken  from  the  inner  ciome  of  the  Pantheon.  Gregory  of  Tours  describes 
an  old  temple  of  the  Gauls,  which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Valerian,  and  had  a  leaden  roof.  (Montfauc.  Supp.)  Paulinus  built  a 
church  at  Catarick,  Eng.  which  was  burnt  by  the  Pagans  ;  he  built  another 
of  wood,  which  was  the  mother  church  of  British  Christianity,  "  and  en- 
closed the  whole  building  with  a  covering  of  lead."  The  churches  and 
castles  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  were  almost  uniformly  covered  with 
this  metal.  In  a  statute  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, (A.  D.  1276,)  to  ascertain  the  value  of  real  estate,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  visit  *'  castles,  and  also  other  buildings  compassed  about 
with  ditches  [to  determine]  what  the  walls,  buildings,  timber,  stone,  lead^ 
and  other  manner  of  covering  is  worth." — (Statutes  at  large.) 

Leaden  seals  on  woolen  cloth  were  used  in  Henry  IV.'s  reign. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  fonning  lead  into  sheets  by  passing  it  between  rollers.  If  they  were, 
the  art,  like  many  others,  became  lost,  and  was  not  revived  till  the  17th 
century.  A  close  examination  of  specimens  of  ancient  sheet  lead  might 
determine  the  question. 

Rolling  or  "  milling"  of  lead  was  invented  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hale,  in  1670, 
about  which  time  the  first  mill  was  erected  at  Deptford.  The  inventor 
met  Mrith  violent  opposition  from  shipwrights,  because  the  lead,  from  its 
smooth  surface,  uniformity  of  thickness,  and  low  price,  began  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted  for  sheathing  vessels,  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  and  leather 
sheathing.     And  as  it  was  used  also  for  gutters  and  roofs  of  houses,  "  the 

^      *  About  twenty  yean  ago  iron  eoffins  were  introduced  in  England  end  Mcured  bj 
patent ;  bat  they  were  not  then  by  any  means  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  :  for  the  Par- 
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plambera  were  as  industrious  as  t)ie  Blilpwrights  to  decry  the  lead ;"  boi 
finiiing  their  opposition  in  a  great  measure  fruillesa,  "  some  of  them  now 
began  lo  cry  it  up,  and  have  set  up  engines  to  tnili  it  themsolrM." — 
(Collver'd  Diet.  An.  England.) 

A  |ia|>er  in  the  Phil,  fransactioni,  1C74,  erroneously  atlribuie*  [be  in- 
vention to  Sir  Philip  Howard  and  Major  Watson.  Thpse  gentlemen  wwe 
BBSociiued  with  Hale  in  the  patent,  and  merely  contnouied  their  in- 
fluence to  introduce  the  new  raaDufaclure,  especially  to  aheallie  the  pulj- 
lic  ship*.  (Abrid.  i,  596.)  The  large  ship  built  by  Archimedes  wai 
iheathed  with  lead. 

Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  have  been  made  of  eartbenwBrr. 
stone,  wood  and  leather,  but  more  generally  of  lead  and  copper.  LvaS/t 
pipes  extend  back  to  the  dawn  of  history.  They  were  more  or  lew  euio- 
mon  in  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  old.  In  the  old  cities  of  Asia,  Egypt. 
Greece,  Syria,  &c.  they  were  employed  to  convey  water  w^hererer  iHe 
pressure  was  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  those  of  earthenware.  Th? 
.■ame  practice  is  still  followed  i  thus  in  Aleppo,  both  leaden  pipn,  and 
<bose  of  stoneware  arc  used,  and  in  all  probability  just  as  they  were  wlien 
this  city  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Bercsa,  and  to  the  Jews  in  David's 
«tinie  as  Zobah.  Archimedes  used  pipes  of  lead,  to  distribute  water 
'by  engines  in  the  large  ship  built  for  Hiero  ;  and  the  same  kind  yrem 
doubtless  employed  in  conveying  water  to  the  different  terraces  «if  the 
famous  gardens  of  Babylon.  Tbe  great  elevation  to  which  the  fluid  WM 
raised  would  render  earthenware  or  wooden  pipes  entirely  inapplicable. 

We  have  no  information  respecting  tbe  mode  of  making  leaden  pif** 
previous  to  the  Roman  en. ;  but  as  that  people  adopted  the  arts  and  eia- 
toma  of  older  nations,  we  may  be  assured  that  their  tubes,  as  well  as  ihcir 
pumps  and  other  engines,  were  mere  copies  of  those  made  by  the  plomben 
of  Biibylon  and   Atlit-ns,   Egypt   and  Tyre,     All   ancient   pipes  yet  dii- 

cient  width  fcitded  into  lubes  and  the  edges  united  by  solder.  We  ietm 
from  Vitnivius  that  Roman  plumbers  generally  made  theiB  in  ten  feet 
lengths,  the  ihtckness  of  the  metal  being  proportioned  to  their  bore,  accord- 
ing to  a  rule  which  he  gives  in  book  viii,  cap.  7.  of  his  Arcbiteetnte. 
La^e  quantities  of  Roman  leaden  pipes  bav«  been  found  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  varying  in  their  bore  from  one  to  twelve  inches.  Some  of 
them  are  very  irregularly  formed,  their  section  b«ng  rather  egg-shaped 
than  circular.  Montfaucon  has  engraved  several  specimens.  On  large  ones 
belonging  to  the  public,  the  name  of  the  consul  under  whom  tbey  were 
laid  was  cast  upon  them.  Others  that  supplied  the  baths  of  wealtty  indi- 
riduals  have  the  owT>ers'  names ;  and  sometimes  the  maker's  nuBe  Wta 
cast  on  them.  Of  small  leaden  pipes,  Frontinus  mentions  13,594  of  oae 
inch  b'lre  that  drew  water  from  one  of  the  aqueducts.  Pompeii  was  but 
a  small  provincial  town,  of  which  not  more  than  ono-third  has  been  ex- 
plored, and  yet  a  groat  many  tons  of  pipes  have  been  found.  The  eaa- 
sumption  of  lead  for  pipes  must  have  b«en  enormous  in  old  Kome,  not 
only  from  their  great  number,  but  on  account  of  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  principal  ones.  Pliny  might  well  obs<;rve,  "  Lead  is  much  used  wilh 
us  for  sheets  to  make  conduit  pipes." — (xnxlv,  cap.  17.) 

An  ordinance  of  Justinian  respecting  a  bagnio  erected  at  Const»ntinopt» 
by  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  is  extant :  "  Our  imperii  will  and 

Eleasure  is,  that  the  leaden  pipes  conducting  tbe  water  to  the 'Achillean  | 
agnio,  contrived  by  your  wisdom,  and   purchased  by  your  mnniGoSDee, 
be  under  the  same  regulations  and  management  u  have  been  app  '      * 
in  the  lika  cnsm;  ua^buitl^a  wid  i^v^oa  iHull  oolj  supply  Baobo 
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and  nymphflea  as  you  shall  think  fit/'  &;c.  Constantinople  has  for  ages 
been  supplied  with  water  through  leaden  pipes.  The  Sou-terazi  or  water 
towers,  are  mere  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
fluid  through  pipes. 

Leaden  pipes  have  been  uninterruptedly  employed  in  some  or  other  of 
Eiuropean  cities  since  the  fall  of  the  empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  water  was  conveyed  by  them  to  supply  Cordorva,  in  Spain,  under 
the  Caliph  Abdulrahman  II.  who  also  caused  that  city  to  be  paved.  This 
is  the  oldest  pavement  on  record  in  modern  cities.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  Damascus  in  the  12th  century,  says,  the  river  Pharpar  (see 
2  Kinffs,  chap.  ▼,)  slideth  by  and  watereth  the  gardens ;  **  but  Abana  is 
more  tamiliar  and  entereth  the  citie,  yea,  by  helpe  of  art  in  conduits  [pipes] 
visiteth  their  private  houses." — (Purchas'  Pilgrim.) 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  Arados  ing;eniously  obtained  fresh 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  sunk  down  over  the  spring  a 
large  bell  of  lead,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  was  attached  a  pipe  of  leather 
that  conveyed  the  fluid  to  the  surface. — (Pliny,  v,  31.) 

Some  of  the  Roman  earthenware  pipes  were  made  to  screw  into  each 
other.  Old  leaden  pipes  laid,  A.  D.  1236,  to  supply  London,  are  men- 
tioned at  page  294.  Most  modern  pipes  of  large  bore  are  now  made 
of  cast  iron.  The  largest  sizes  now  laying  to  supply  this  •  city,  are  nine 
feet  in  length,  three  feet  internal  diameter,  and  weigh  from  3500  to  380O 
pounds. 

The  first  improvement  on  the  ancient  mode  of  making  leaden  pipes  was 
matured  in  England  in  1539.  It  consisted  in  casting  them  complete  in 
short  lengths,  in  molds  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position.  After  a  number 
were'  cast,  they  were  united  to  each  other  in  a  separate  mold,  by  pouring 
hot  metal  over  the  ends  until  they  run  together.  The  device  for  "  burn- 
ing'' or  melting  the  ends  was  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  such  pipes  are 
still  made  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  in  the  30th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
(observes  Baker  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England,)  '*  the  manner 
of  casting  pipes  of  lead  for  conveyance  of  water  under  ground  without 
using  of  soder,  was  first  invented  by  Robert  Brocke,  clerk,  one  of  the 
kine's  chaplains,  a  profitable  invention  ;  for  by  tliis,  two  men  and  a  boy 
will  do  more  in  one  day,  then  could  have  been  done  before  by  many  men 
in  many  days.  Robert  Cooper,  goldsmith,  was  the  first  that  made  the 
instniments  and  put  this  invention  in  practice." — (Edit,  of  1665,  p.  317.) 

Five  years  afterwards,  Ralph  Ha^e  and  Peter  Bawde  made  the  first 
articles  o£rasl  trim  in  England. — (Ibid.) 

In  tho  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  native  of  St.  Germain,  devisedl 
another  mode  of  casting  pipes  and  burning  them  together.  The  mold  was 
used  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  metal  poured  in  at  one  end.  When 
a  pipe  was  cast,  it  was  not  drawn  entirely  out  of  the  mold,  but  one  or  two 
inches  were  left  near  the  spout  where  the  metal  entered,  so  that  when 
another  length  was  cast,  the  hot  metal  running  over  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious pipe  fused  it,  and  both  became  as  one.  The  tube  was  then  drawn 
nearly  out  and  another  one  cast  and  united  to  it  in  like  manner,  and  so 
on  till  any  required  length  was  attained. — (See  Planche,  vii.  L'Art  du 
Plbmbier  in  Arts  et  M^tieres.) 

Sometimes  pipes  formed  of  sheet  lead  have  their  seams  united  by 
''burning."  A  strip  of  pasteboard  is  packed  against  the  inside  of  the 
seam,  and  the  tube  (if  small)  filled  with  sand  ;  the  edges  are  then  melted 
with  a  soldering  iron,  and  tho  deficiency  made  up  with  a  bar  of  lead,  in 
the  same  way  as  when  a  bar  of  solder  is  used.  The  old  mode  of  burning 
these  seams  was  by  pouring  hot  lead  upon  them,,  and  generally  a  projeo- 
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tioB  of  tnetal  was  left  «loiig  the  smbu    IHie  ancient  pipee  %lirad  bj 
Montfaucon  have  a  siinilar  projection. 

The  p^  of  drawing  leaden  pipee  through  diea  Uke  kolknr  wiw  waa 
first  proposed  by  M.  Dalesme,  in  the  Transactions  of  Am  Fnmdb  Aoadenn 
of  Sciences,  in  1705.  It  was  subsequently  breught  fixrwavd  hw  ML  Fayoln 
itt'17S8;  bat  it  was  not  till  1790  that  suoh  pipto  were  mada  la  tiafcjreah 
lb.  Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  English  iron  master,  look  oat  n  patent  iof 
drawing  them,  sinoe  which  period  they  havebiscome  general  in- JSSngla 
France,  and  the  U.  States^-^See  Reper.  «f  Arts,  1st  sefias»  voL  xtL 

In  1820,  n  sinmlar  mode  of  making  leaden  |ripes  was  patemed^in 
kiid  by  Mr.  T.  Burr.  A  large  and  very  strong  cast  tron.iqfliiider,  in  w] 
A*  metallic  piston  is  made  to  work,  is  seevum  in  m  Tertiou  po^ition»  To 
the  anderside  of  the  piston  a  strong  iron  rod  is  fixed,  its  lower  end  being 
out  into  a  screw  or  formed  into  a  ritk  kr  the  convenience  of  forcing  the 
piston  up,  either  by  means  of  a  steam  ^enguie  or  any  other  suitaUe  firM 
mover.  To  the  ujmer  side  of  the  piston  is  secured  a  polished-  cylindrica] 
rod,  rather  longer  than  the  cyHndefy  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bora 
of  die  pipe.  The  cylinder  forms  a  mold  in  which  the  pipe  is  first  east, 
and  this  n>d  is  the  core.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  may  be  open ;  fant 
the  top  is  Btrongly  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  circular  and  polished 
opening  at  the  centre,  of  a  size  eoual  to  the  external  diameter  of  uie  mp* 
Snppose  the  piston  now  drawn  aown  to  near  tbe  bottom  of  the  cylincler^ 
the  upper  ena  of  the  polished  rod  will  stand  a  little  above  the  cirailar 
opening,  and  an  atanukr  space  will  be  left  between  diem  equal  to  d» 
reqntiM  thickness  of  die  tube.  The  cylinder  is  then  to  be  filled  wirii 
foaed  lead  through  an  opening  at  the  top,  (which  u  to  be  stopped  up  by 
a  screw-plug  or  any  other  device,)  and  as  soon  ss  the  metnl  begins  to 
assume  the  solid  state,  the  piston  is  slowly  raised ;  this  'necessarily  finipes 
the  lead  through  the  annular  space  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  which  is  then 
wound  on  a  reel  as  fast  as  formed. 

Various  cylinders  are  employed  according  to  the  different  sized  tubes. 
For  half  inch  pipe,  one  18  inches  long,  six  or  seven  inches  internal  diame- 
ter, and  the  sides  three  or  four  inches  thick  would  be  required.  Plates 
with  openings  of  different  sizes  may  be  adapted  to  one  cylinder.  They 
may  be  made  to  slide  in  recesses  cast  in  the  top. 

This  mode  of  forming  leaden  tubes  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  by 
which  some  of  earthenware  have  been  made  :  the  clay  being  put  into  a 
souare  and  close  trunk,  is  forced  by  a  piston  through  an  annular  space, 
adapted  to  the  thickness  and  bore  of  the  tubes  required.  At  first  sight 
die  process  appears  difficult  It  also  seems  strange  that  solid  lead  can 
thus  be  squeezed  through  an  aperture  into  the  form  of  a  tube ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  metal  is  extremely  soft  when  heated  to  near  ths 
fusing  point ;  and  that  the  mode  only  differs  from  that  of  making  clay 
pipes  in  requiring  a  greater  force.  Tubes  made  in  this  way  are  in  eenerd 
more  solid  than  others.  This  arises  from  the  large  body  of  metal  of  whidi 
they  are  formed  being  poured  while  very  hot  into,  the  cylinder,  so  thai 
there  is  little  danger  of  flaws  or  fissures.  These  pipes  mav  also  be  madi 
in  much  greater  lengths  than  by  any  other  plan.  A  manufactory  of  then 
has  recently  been  established  m  PhiUdelphia.^ — (See  Repertory  of  Arts 
for  1820,  vol.  xli.  p.  367.) 

From  the  quantities  of  pipes  used  of  old,  it  appears  singular  that  Ai 
art  of  drawing  them  was  not  discovered,  especially  as  the  Tire-Plomh  a 
glazier's  vise  for  drawing  "window  lead"  is  of  ancient  date — a  most  beau- 
tiful machine,  and  one  far  more  ingenious  and  interesdng  than  the  draw- 
bench:;  one  too  by  which  lead  is  worked  at  a  single  operation  into  vei} 
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difficult  forms,  and  such  as  require  the  metal  of  different  thickness  in  the 
same  piece.* — ^See  L'Art  du  Vitrier,  pi.  v,  Arts  et  Mdtieres.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  water  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes  he- 
comes  more  or  less  impregnated  with  a  poisonous  solution  of  that  metal ; 
a  fact  of  which  the  ancients  were  fully  aware,  and  which  made  them  very 
scrupulous  in  using  it  for  purposes  of  domestic  economy.  Hippocrates 
and  Ghilen  denounced  its  employment  both  for  cisterns  to  contain,  and 
tubes  through  which  to  conduct  water.  Ancient  architects  were  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  thus  Vitruvius  observes,  that  water  drawn  from  leaden  tubes  is 
very  pernicious,  and  adds,  **  we  should  not,  therefore,  conduct  water  in 
pipes  of  lead  if  we  would  have  it  wholesome.''  The  Medical  Transactions 
of  modern  times,  and  works  on  mineral  poisons  abound  with  examples  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  drinking  water  from  reservoirs  and  pipes  of  this  metal. 

Several  modes  have  heen  devised  to  render  leaden  pipes  innoxious.  In 
1804,  an  English  patent  was  obtained  for  coating  their  interior  surfaces 
with  tin.  This  was  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — Suppose  a  work- 
man engaged  in  making  tubes  of  half  an  inch  bore ;  he  first  pours  lead  into 
an  iron  mold  and  forms  a  pipe  two  feet  long,  an  inch  thick,  and  nearly  an 
inch  in  the  bore :  as  soon  as  the  lead  poured  in  becomes  solid,  he  with- 
draws the  steel  mandril  which  formed  the  interior  of  the  tube,  throws  in 
a  little  rosin  dust,  and  inserts  a  half  inch  mandril,  between  which  and  the 
inside  of  the  tube  a  certain  space  is  left.  Into  this  space  he  then  pours 
melted  tin,  which  as  it  collects  below,  causes  the  rosin  to  float  on  its  sur- 
face, as  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  lubricates  the  hot  sides  of  the  leaden  tube. 
Both  metals  thus  become  united,  and  when  the  tin  becomes  solid  the  man- 
dril is  taken  out ;  and  the  tube,  thus  plated  with  tin,  is  passed  to  the  draw- 
bench,  and  drawn  out  to  the  required  length  like' an  ordinary  leaden  tube. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  making  the  tin  unite  uniformly  to  the  lead,  and 
when  this  does  not  take  place  the  pipes  are  apt  to  be  broken  in  drawing ; 
for  as  the  two  metals  do  not  stretch  equally,  the  thin  lining  of  tin  is  pulled 
apart ;  and  if  the  lead  does  not  separate  at  the  same  place,  its  surface  is 
exposed,  and  the  strength  of  the  tube  greatly  diminished  at  such  places.-— 
(Repertory  of  Arts,  2d  series,  vol.  v.) 

In  1820  another  Enj?lish  patent  was  issued  for  a  similar  plan,  the  dif- 
ference consisting  chieny  in  a  mode  of  better  securing  the  union  of  the  tin 
with  the  lead'. — ibid.  vol.  xxxviii. 

In  1832,  the  author  of  this  volume  took  out  a  patent  for  coating  leaden 
pipes  with  tin,  by  passing  them,  after  being  drawn  and  otherwise  finished, 
through  a  bath  of  the  fluid  metal.  As  there  is  a  difference  in  the  fusing 
points  of  tin  and  lead  of  about  200^  Fahrenheit,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
process.  By  this  plan  tubes  are  effectually  tinned  both  inside  and  out,  and 
any  imperfections  or  fissures  are  soldered  up.  The  operation  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  the  expense  trifling.  The  process  is  patented  in  England, 
where  the  tubes  are,  we  believe,  more  extensively  used  than  in  this  coun- 
tnr. — (See  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  November,  1832,  and 
May,  1835.) 

Valvei  and  Cocki  are  too  essential  to  hydraulic  engines  to  be  omitted 

in  this  work.     The  principle  of  the  valve  has  always  been  in  use  for  a 

variety  of  purposes.    Doors  are  valves,  and  were  so  named  by  the  ancients. 

'  Those  of  the  private  apartments  of  Juno  were  contrived  by  Vulcan  to  close 

of  themselves.     Thus  Homer  sings  : 

»  In  one  of  die  apartments  of  a  villa  at  Pompeii,  diere  was  a  large  glazed  bow-win 
dow.  The  glass  was  thick,  tinced  with  green,  and  "  set  in  UU  like  a  modem  casement.'' 
•^8ee  Enejre.  Antiq.  pp.  57,  388.) 
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Il  \i  probable  thai  all  valves  were  originally  in  the  form_  of  doors  ;  thM 
IB,  mere  flaps  or  clacks  moving  od  a  hinge,  apd  either  laying  horiaontally 
)ikB  a  trap-door,  inclined  like  some  of  our  cellar  doors,  opeoing  vertically 
BS  an  ordinary  door,  or  au^ended  by  hinges  from  the  upper  od^ ;  and 
sometimes  they  consisted  of  two  leaves  like  folding  doora.  Examp!c»  of 
all  these  are  altU  common.  Isis  was  represented  by  the  ancient  EevpiianJ 
with  "the  key  of  the  sluices  of  the  Nile"  in  hur  hand  i  the  inslrumeni  by 
which  the  doors  or  valves,  like  the  locks  in  our  canals  were  opened  aiiJ 
.fclosed.  .     ,     c. 

I  The  most  ancient  musical  wind  instruments  known  m  tlio  Eastern  world 
ijlre  provided  with  valves,  as  the  primitive  bag-pipes,  and  the  CtiiftfW 
♦ariation  of  this  instrument,  which  Toreen  describes  as  oonsisriiig  of  "  a 
hemisphere  to  which  thirteen  or  fourteen  pipes  are  applied,  and  catching 
the  air  blown  into  it  by  valveB."  The  pastoral  flute  of  Pau.  from  i« 
expressing  thirty-two  parts,  he  supposes  to  have  been  of  a  umilar  con- 
struction. {Osbeck'a  Voyage,  ii,  2ia)  Valves  were  of  course  employed 
in  the  organs  of  Jubal,  as  well  as  in  the  bellows  belonging  to  his  celebrated 
brother  and  other  antediluvian  blacksmiths.  The  ninth  problem  of  the 
Spiriialia  relates  to  valves.  Conical  metallic  valves  were  used  by  Cteti- 
bius  in  the  construcuon  oFclepsydrw.  In  moat  of  the  old  lepreseotations 
of  pumps,  flaps  of  leather,  loaded  and  stiffened  with  pieces  of  wood  or 
lead  are  figured.  Agricola  has  given  figures  of  no  other.  Theie  oI«fa. 
OS  they  are  named,  are  in  most  eases  preferable  lo  the  most  perfect  spheri- 
cal or  conical  valves  of  metal :  the  smallest  jrarcicle  of  sand  adhering  lo  these 
makes  them  leak  ;  besides  which,  they  are  liable  lo  stick.  We  have  known 
them  replaced  with  common  clacks.  Araontons,  in  experimenting  with 
a  forcing  pump,  found  thn  valves,  which  were  of  highly  polished  metal 
and  well"  fiueii.  adhere  so  strongly  to  dioir  seats,  that  he  had  to  substitute 
leather  clacks  for  them. 

The  spindle  valve,  or  such  as  have  a  long  shank  to  prevent  their  nsipg 
too  high,  and  guiding  them  when  descending,  is  said  to  be  of  French 

We  have  sometimes  used  a  simple  valve  on  the  lower  bon  of  a  pamp. 
It  consisted  of  a  short  pipe  of  thin  and  very  soft  leather  secured  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  box.  When  the  sucker  was  raised,  the  w;atcr  rushed 
through  this  pipe,  and  when  the  stroke  ceased,  it  was  instantly  collapsed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  above  it,  and  then  fell  down  on  one  side  of 

Cocki  are  a  species  of  valve,  but  not  self-acting  like  the  latter.  In 
pumps  and  bellows  the  momentum  of  the  entering  fluids  opens  the  valres, 

•  Doora  opened  and  dated  by  lecrel  machinery  were  Tarmerly  much  in  vogoe.  Heron 
msde  ihoie  of  a  temple  thui  lo  act.  VitruviusBpeakiordoon  thai  closed  b]r  iIhuiimItm, 
(and  when  opened,  roae  lutlicienlly  hiili  la  clear  ihn  cirpel.)  In  the  old  ciuea  of  Eo- 
rope,  the  galea  weie  moved  by  concealed  mechaniBm  to  prevent  a  aurpriie.  Tho*e  it 
Au|iburgv»ereramous.  A  iingle.peraon  only  could  enter  at  a  time,  snd  he  was  inclo«d 
between  tno  gstei  till  the  object  or  bia  visit  was  sucertained.  As  soon  M  be  approBChed 
the  firtl  one,  ii  opened  of  iuelf,  be  entered.  "  and  il  closed  npon  hia  heela."  On  readi- 
■ng  llw  HCond  it  acled  in  like  muinet.  Daring  theae  operations,  the  viiilor  saw  d* 
parwn,  although  he  was  eipoeed  lo  the  scrutiny  of  officers  within.  The  majistralea  of 
NnTembarg,  desiring  lo  have  a  gate  of  the  same  kind  for  Ihe  aecurilv  of  their  citjr,  leat 
•omu  engioeera  lo  take  ■  model ;  but  alter  aeversl  eiaminalione,  itiey  relumed  bonie 
and  reported  "  that  wilhoul  pullinc  dovin  the  walls,  and  all  the  masonry,  it  wu  doI  in 
ika  power  otBtdiAiA  biroaelf  lo  find  out  how  it  was  contrived,  or  to  make  oiM  lika  it 
' •- d  yean."— (Blainville'i  Traval*,  i,  860.) 
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while  therr  own  weight  serves  to  close  them  ;  but  in  ordinary  cocks,  the 
plugs  must  be  turned  by  some  external  force.  Cocks  of  wood,  brass,  and 
other  jnetals,  and  made  on  the  principle  of  those  now  in  use  are  extremely 
ancient.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ancient  modifications  both  of  valve 
and  plug  cocks  were  quite  as  numerous  as  modern  ones.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Greeks,  Romans  (and  most  probably  the  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians also)  had  far  richer  specimens  of  these  instruments,  both  as  regards 
the  material  and  workmanship  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  modem  days. 

Horus  Apollo,  or  Horapollo,  an  Egyptian  of  the  fourth  century,  wrote 
a  work  "  Concerning  the  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,*' and  he  informs 
us  that  the  priests  gave  the  form  of  a  lion  to  "  the  mouths  and  stops  [cocks] 
of  consecrated  fountains,''  because  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  occurred 
when  the  sun  was  in  Leo. — (Encyc.  Anti.  i,  185,  note.) 

The  contents  of  those  enormous  metallic  vases  mentioned  in  both  sacred 
and  profane  history,  were  undoubtedly  discharged  through  cocks,  although 
these  are  not  always  indicated  :  as  the  laver  of  brass  made  by  Bezaleel 
out  of  the  mirrors  of  the  Israelitish  women :  the  brazen  sea  also,  which 
was  cast  by  a  Tyrian  brass-founder  for  Solomon.  This  unrivaled  vase 
was,  according  to  Josephus,  of  an  <  hemispherical  form.  It  was  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter  and  between  eight  and  nine  in  depth  ;  **  an  hand-breadth'' 
in  thickness,  and  contained  about  15,000  gallons^  The  brim  was  wrought 
like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers  of  lilies ;  "  and  under  the  brim  of  it 
round  about,  there  were  knops  cast  in  two  rows  when  it  was  cast."  It 
was  supported  on  a  pedestal  which  rested  on  twelve  brazen  statues  of 
oxen,  from  whose  mouth  the  liquid  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn. 
This  splendid  vessel  was  removed  from  oft  the  statues  by  Ahaz — "  he 
took  down  the  sea  from  off  the  brazen  oxen  that  were  under  it,  and  put  it 
upon  a  pavement  of  stones."  It  was  subsequently  carried  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

When  Sylla  pillaged  the  temple  of  Delphi,  he  found  a  vase  of  ^ver  so 
laree  and  heavy  that  no  ordinary  carriage  could  support  it.  He  therefore 
had  it  cut  up.  (Plutarch  in  Sylla.)  Herodotus,  i,  51,  in  enumerating  the 
gifts  of  Croesus  to  the  same  temple,  mentions  a  cistern  of  gold,  and  one 
of  silver  of  immense  dimensions,  (perhaps  the  same  taken  by  Sylla,)  also 
silver  casks  and  basins — that  these  had  cocks  is  certain,  for  he  observes 
that  a  statue  of  a  boy  was  attached  to  one  of  them,  and  the  water  waa 
discharged  through  one  of  his  hands.  This  shows  how  variegated  were  the 
figures  and  orifices  of  ancient  cocks.  The  Japanese  indulge  a  similar  taste, 
and  have  doubtless  inherited  it  from  their  remote  progenitors.  Some 
of  their  bronze  idols  are  made  to  serve  as  fountains^  and  the  water  issues 
from  the  fingers  of  some,  while  others  hold  a  vase  from  which  it  flows,  as 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  designs  of  Oceanus  and  Neptune.  The  Dutch 
on  first  visiting  the  Japanese  found  the  baths  of  these  people  supplied 
with  cold  and  warm  water  by  means  of  pipes  "  and  copper  cocks." — 
(Montanus'  Japan,  translated  by  Ogilby,  pp.  94,  279, 449,  and  Thunberg's 
Travels,  iii,  102.) 

Bronze  or  brass  cocks  were  as  common  in  old  Rome  and  probably  other 
ancient  cities,  as  they  are  in  any  modem  one.  The  immense  number  of 
oipes  that  conveyed  water  to  the  houses,  baths,  fountains,  &c.  must  have 
kept  a  great  number  of  founders  constantly  at  work  in  making  and  re- 
pairing them.  We  learn  from  Vitmvius  that  every  main  pipe  that  passed 
through  the  streets,  had  a  large  cock,  by  which  the  water  was  let  in  or 
excluded,  and  that  these  cocks  were  turned  as  similar  ones  now  are,  with 
an  iron  key.  Several  specimens  of  ancient  cocks  are  extant.  Among 
dftese,  a  very  large  one  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  a  temple  built  by 
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not  ds 
plug  Eias  bt-come  }>j 
mmovcable,  and  having  been  that 
when  last  used,  the  water  wittan  it  a 
still  confined.  This  is  made  evident, 
Tor  when  two  men  raise  the  cock,  dw 
iplashing  sound  of  the  fluid  is  disdnctl; 

Thij  cock  was  found  attached  lo  > 
reservoir,  but  in  what  manner  it  wm  cod' 
necled  wa  know  not — by  solder  1  screws  I 
- — particulars  that  cannot  be  deierminwl 
Kii.373.   HBcioni brouzr t«k  by  the  skctch.     Had  we  an  opportunity 

""  *  of  examining  it  wo   would  endenvor  Xo 

aBCenain  its  weight,  dimenaiong.&c. — whether  the  subatahoe  of  thejilugaad 
chamber  are  the  »ame,  and  if  the  former  is  secured  in  the  latter  l>y  slightly 
riveting  iu  lower  edge,  as  in  our  small  cocks,  or  by  a  washer  and  screw 
U  in  large  ones. 

The  mode  of  forming  the  Jiandie,  or  that  part  by  which  the  plug  is 
turned,  in  a  sepftralQ  piece  from  the  latter,  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
BOmmon  practice  of  casting  both  in  one  piece.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
to  throw  aside  a  cock  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one,  simplv  because  tiii* 
part  has  been  broken  from  the  plug,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  refduing 
the  latter  with  it.  Now  this  would  never  occur  if  cocks  were  made  like 
this  ancient  one,  for  the  part  alluded  to  might  be  renewed  with  die  nme 
bcility  as  the  key  of  a  door  or  the  handle  of  a  hammer.  The  mode  of 
sttachmg  this  part  to  the  plug  by  sliding  it  between  two  doee-taiUd  gmma, 
U  inganinus,  simple,  and  very  effective. 

-  In  a  great  portion  of  modem  cocks  the  area  of  (he  opening  through  the 
plug  seldom  exceeds  one  half  of  that  through  ihe  chamber;  but  in  tlw 
above  one,  the  chamber  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  uniform  passage' 
w»y  throu^Jiout. 

The  modern  name  of  these  instruments  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  froni 
their  having  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl; 
hence  weather-cock,  the  cock  of  a  gun,  &c. 

The  luxury  of  the  Romans  under  the  empire  led  them  to  monttiDiia 
excesses,  particularly  with  regard  to  baths  ;  the  water  to  supply  which 
was  often  conveyed  through  pipes  of  jmre  tilver,  and  of  course  throu^ 
eocki  of  the  tame.  Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  Lucllius,  describing  the  hamUs 
villa  of  the  great  Scipio,  deplores  this  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen.  "  I 
write  to  you  [he  says]  from  the  villa  of  Sciplo  Afncanus,  where  I  at  presont 
am,  and  have  worshipped  his  manes  and  his  altars ...  I  surveyed  this  villa, 
which  is  built  with  square  stone  and  surrounded  with  a  walL  I  viewed 
the  grooves  and  towers  planted  and  erected  on  each  side  :  a  capacious 
cistern  and  basin  for  water  is  below  the  house  and  gardens,  lar^  enough 
to  supplya  whole  army;  next  a  small  bath,  and  that  something  dtiiky. 
It  was  a  sensible  pleasure  to  compare  the  manners  of  Seipio  with  011.-1. 
In  this  little  hole,  this  corner,  did  that  terror  of  Carthage,  to  whom  alone 
Rome  owed  her  not  being  taken  a  second  Ume,  wash  and  refresh  hinuelC 
alWr  being  tired  with  his  country  toils  ;  for  he  used  the  country  exercises 
and  ploughed  his  ground  himself,  as  the  ancienu  were  wont  to  do.  Be- 
neath this  humble  roof  he  stood,  and  this  plain  unartful  floor  supponsd 
him.  Who  now,  in  our  days,  would  endure  so  mean  a  bath  1  Eveiymia 
now  diinka  himself  poor  if  the  walls  of  his  bath  shine  not  with  large  oibs 
of  precious  stones — unless  the  Alexandrian  marble  be  emboafod,  prvft^ 
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orar  and  vajnad  with  NumidUn  borderings — uqIbh  they  are  covered  with 
Mosaic — if  the  vaulted  roof  be  not  of  glass — unleu  ine  Thusian  Htone, 
formerly  so  rare  aad  only  to  be  found  in  some  particular  temple  or  public 
building,  line  the  cisteru,  into  which  he  descends  ader  sweating,  without 
soul  or  life,  if  the  water  pours  not  on  him  from  tileer  conduiti.  I  speak 
now  only  of  .the  pipes  and  baths  of  the  Tulgor ;  but  what  shall  I  say  when 
I  come  to  thosfl  of  the  freed-men  1  How  many  statues !  How  many  rows 
of  pillars  supporting  no  weight,  but  placed  were  merely  for  the  sake  of 
expenie  uid  ornament !"  &c.  &c. 

No.  274  is  another  ancient  cock 
from  the  third  volume  of  Montfau- 
con's  Antit^uities.  It  will  serve  aa 
a  specimen  of  the  richness  and  va- 
riety of  ornament  with  which  these 
instruments  were  sometimes  deco- 
rated. The  figure  standing  on  the 
hekd  of  a  dolphin,  and  which  form- 
ed the  handle  by  which  the  cock 
was  opened  and  closed,  is  supposed 
to  have  represented  the  Genius  of 
the  garden,  in  which  the  fountain 
was  placed.  Another  highly  oma* 
menled  cock,  or  rather  part  of  one, 
is  also  engraved  in  the  same  work; 
but  as  it  appears  to  be  merely  that 
part  by  which  the  plug  was  turned. 
It  is  omitted.  There  are  several 
bronze  jet  pipes  for  fountains  ex- 
tant,  and  in  great  variety  of  shapes. 
They  were  sometimes  plated  with 
as  appears  from  traces  of  it 
1  some  of  them. 
Much  additional  information  re- 
specting the  use  of  cocks  among  the 
Romans  has  been  obtained  from  the  rums  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
Several  have  been  found  in  the  houses  and  baths.  Some  were  attached  to 
[npes,  fountains,  and  to  boilers  on  large  moveable  tripods,  or  braziers,  and 
also  to  urns  or  vases,  similar  to  our  tea  and  cotfee  urns.  Most  of  them 
ire  ornamented  with  lions'  heads,  Slc.     In  one  brazier,  the  cock  is  quite 

Elain,  and  resembles  those  which  are  known  to  plumbers  as  »top-cocki, 
1  some  of  die  braziers,  the  grate  bars  are  hoUoie,  that  the  water  might 
circulate  through  them,  and  the  cocks  are  inserted  just  above  the  bottom 
of  the  boilers,  that  a  little  water  might  always  be  retained  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  destroying  them. 

Id  the  baths  of  Chudiu*  the  water  ran  through  jnJMu  oftiiver.  At  La- 
norium,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  AjUonattu  Pint,  a  bilvbs  cock  was  found 
which  served  for  a  fountain.  It  weighed  thirty-five  Roman  pounds,  and 
was  inscribed  "  FaustinsB  Nogtrw."----(Encyc.  Antiq.  vol.  i,  456  )  I  was 
■liowB,  says  Bbbval,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  Europe,"  several  curious  frag- 
ments that  had  been  dug  out  of  the  gardens  of  Alecenas.  Among  these, 
vrere  some  huge  leaden  pipes  that  conveyed  the  water  from  the  Claudian 
aqueducts  into  a  subterraneous  bathing-room.  The  magnificence  of  tli« 
place  must  have  been  suitable,  no  doubt,  to  the  immense  wealth  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  Roman  of  his  rank ;  especially,  if  what  I  was  assured  was.  the 
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fact,  that  some.letser  tubes  disoov^red  unobg  the  tame  rabbidi  wen  of 
90Ud  silver. 

Nothing,  says  BlainviUe,  could  equal  m  richness  the  aparttnentuf  Cir 
raca11a*8  baths.  Columns,  statues,  rarest  mtrUes  and  jaspers,  and  pwSares 
of  an  immense  value  were  lavished  on  evety  one  of  them.  The  wiy  pipes* 
both  large  and  small,  which  conveyed  water  into  die  bathing^  apartis|eiits» 
were  all  of  rhejinesi  sUver,  This  partica||ifereoorde^  by  sevenu  [aocieiitj 
authors,  and -among  others  by  Statins.    ^^^ 

Otho,  in  a  feast  given  to  Nero,  almost  deluged  his  guests  with  &  most 
precious  liquid  perfume,  which,  "  by  opening  certain  cmiu^  ftnshed  out 
of  silver  and  golden  tubes  that  were  placed  in  diflbrent  parts  mAe  roaoL 

As  water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  into  the  houses  and  temples  of  ancient 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  cities,  it  might  thence  be  condudedt  in  the  absence 
of  direct  testimony,  that  cocks,  at  least  wooden  spigots,  were  in  use  also ; 
but  there  is  evidence  of  the  ftict.  We  are  informed,  that  in  a  palace  of 
Atabalipa,  there  was  a  bath  or  "  golden  cisteme,  whereto  were  fay  two 
'  pipes  from  contrary  passages,%rought  both  cold  *  water  and  hofe»  to  use 
them  mingled  or  asunder  at  pleasure.'^  (Purchas'  Pilgrim,  1073.)  Now 
that  these  pipes  were  furnished  with  cocks,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Gar- 
cilasso,  in  a  passage  we  have  already  quoted.  (See  page  170.)  Cisterns 
and  pipes,  both  of  silver  and  gold  were  used  in  the  temple  at  Cusco. 

"  Gk)lden  pipes"  are  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Zechaziah*  iv*  2  and  12. 
.  We  gave  a  figure  of  a  siphon  cock  at  Nos.  265-6,  and  shall  here  dewnnbe 
a  sliding  one,  contrived  and  used  by  ua  several  years  ago.  A,  No.  Ks  re- 
presents a  short  brass  or  copper  tube,  with  a  stuffing-box  fitq^  to  its  npper 
end:  the  lower  end.  is  soldered  to  a. pipe  proceeding  from  a  reservoir, 
or  from  a  main  in  the  street.  B  a  smooth  and  smaller  tube,  having  its 
lower  end  closed,  works  through  the  stuffing-box :  to  its  upper  end, 
which  is  also  closed,  a  knob  or  handle  is  fixed,  and  just  below,  tnere  is  a 
spout  for  discharging  the  water.  At  the  middle  of  B,  a  number  of  boles 
are  drilled  through  its  sides,  or  they  may  be  in  the  form  of  slits.  Now 
while  these  openings  are  kept  above  the  stuffing-box  (as  shown  in  the 
,  cut)  no  water  can  be  discharged  ;  but  as  soon  as  B  is  pushed  down,  so  as 
to  bring  them  below  the  stumng-box,  the  fluid  rushes  through  them  and 
escapes  at  the  spout.  To  stop  the  discharge  B  is  then  raised,  as  in  the 
figure.  There  should  be  one  or  two  small  projecting  pieces  near  the  lower 
end  of  B  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  entirely  out  of  A.  The  pressure  of 
the  water  tends  to  keep  B  from  sliding  down,  when  the  instrument  is  not 
in  use,  even  if  the  friction  of  the  stuffing^x  were  not  sufficient  The 
external  edges  of  the  slits  should  be  smooth  to  prevent  them  from  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  packing  while  passing  through  it  Of  this,  there  is  however 
but  little  danger  in  small  cocks,  and  in  those  of  larger  size,  that  part  of  B 
through  which  they  are  made  might  be  slightly  contracted. 

No.  276  rej)resents  one  of  these  cocks  attached  to  a  cistern,  with  the 
openings  within  the  stuffing-box,  and  consequently  the  fluid  escaping. 
The  length  of  the  slits  should  always  be  less  than  the  depth  of  the  packing. 

No.  277  exhibits  a  stop-cock,  or  one  whose  ends  are  straight  and  alike, 
(jSttch  as  plumbers  solder  in  the  middle  of  pipes.)  A  straight  tube  C  D 
is  closed  by  a  partition  or  disk  in  the  middle  of  its  length  :  as  the  water 
which  flows  from  the  reservoir  always  remains  in  the  end  C,  the  object  is 
to  open  a  communication  for  it  to  pass  into  D.  To  accomplish  this,  slits 
or  other  shaped  openings  are  made  through  the  pipe  on  botn  sides  of  the 
disk,  and  a  shorter  but  wider  tube  E,  widi  a  stuflfng-box  at  eacb  end  is 
fitted  to  slide  over  C  D.  Thus,  to  allow  water  to  pass  into  D,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  move  B  (by  the  two  projecting  handles)  tiU  both  aeries  of 
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openinga  ik  inclosed  by  it  j  while  to  stop  the  flow  through  D,  E  mutt 
ba  moved  back  towards  C  u  in  the  figure.  The  upper  figure  in  the  cot 
is  another  form  of  the  same  thing.  The  sliding  lube  H  is  the  smallest, 
mxA  has  one  end  closed  like  Nos.  275  and  276,  while  F  and  G  are  sepa* 
r«ie  pieces.  Its'  action  will  be  eufficiently  obvious  &om  the  preceding 
remMts. 


Large  cocks  on  this  principle  may  be  made  for  half  the  cost  of  ordinary 
ones,  while  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order  is  too  trifling  to  be 
noticed — occasionally  to  renew  the  packing  is  alt  that  could  be  required. 

Water-CU)ieU  have  been  greatly  improved  by  modern  artists,  but  they 
'are  an  ancient  and  probably  Asiatic  device.  The  summer  chamber  of ' 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  (Judges,  iii,  20-25)  is  supposed  to  have  been  one.. 
They  were  introduced  into  Rome  during  the  republic,  and  are  noticed  by 
sereral  ancient  writers.  Those  constructed  in  the  palace  of  the  Csesara. 
were  adorned  with  marbles,  arabesque  and  mosaics.  At  the  back  of  one 
■till  OTtant,  there  is  a  cistern,  the  water  of  which  is  distributed  by  cocks- 
to  different  seats.  The  pipe  and  basin  of  another  has  been  discovered^ 
near  the  theatre  at  Pompeii,  where  it  still  remains.  Hetiogabalna  con- 
cealed himself  in  one,  and  whence  he  was  dragged  by  his  soldiers  and' 
•Iain. 

Water-closets  seem  to  have  been  always  used  in  the  East,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  Tavemier  and  other  oriental  travelers  have  assigned.  Numbers, 
are  erected  near  the  mosques  and  temples.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in> 
old  Rome,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  probably  all  ancient  cities.  In 
the  city  of  Fez,  "  round  about  the  mosques,  are  150  common  houses  of 
ease,  each  furnished  with  a  cock  and  marble  cistern,  which  scoureth  and' 
keepetb  all  neat  and  clean,  as  if  these  places  were  intended  for  soma 
Bweeter  employment."— (Ogilby's  Africa,  1670,  p,  88.)  In  bis  "  Relation 
of  the  Seraglio,"  Tavernier  describes  a  gallery,  in  which  were  severfl 
mter-cloriets.  "Every  seat' [he  observes]  has  a  little  cock,"  He  mentiods- 
otbers,  in  which  the  openings  were  covered  by  a  plate,  which  by  means 
of  a  spring  "  turned  one  way  or  the  other  at  the  falhng  of  the  least  weight 
upon  It." 

Sir  John  Harrington  is  said  to  have  introduced  water-closets  into  Eng- 
land in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  some  writers  have  erroneoualv  ascribed 
their  invention  to  him.  They  are  described  in  the  great  French  work  on 
Aita  and  Manufactures,  by  At.  Roubo,  who  says,  they  were  long  used  in 
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France  before  being  known  in  England.  Those  which  he  hu  fiemvd  mt 
however  on  The  ancient  plan,  without  irapi.  and  bucIi  aru  sU)l  li>  b«  fiwad 
in  orionlal  ciijea.  They  are  not  to  be  conipared  with  tlie  moilnv  o 
(See  L'Art  da  Menuisier,  foHo  edit.  1770.  Ph  69  ;  Gell's  Pomp 
Dissertation  on  Places  of  Retirement,  Lond.  1751;  Fryer's 
India  utid  Peraia,  Lond.  1G98,) 

Devices  for  preventing  the  ascent  of  offfuutve  vapors  from  aink>,  M 
drains,  &c,  are  named  tra/».     As   these  are  simple  io  conMrucJioi 
apphcable   under  all   circumstances,  and  yet   are   tittle  known,  -vre  hsw 
inserted  a  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  most  c 
tiona  of  the  same  principle. 


Tbev  *n  all  modtSca- 


A  A  rifpreaent  a  floor 
to  discharge  refuse  wat 
allowing  currents  of  air  i 
pipe  bent  at  one  part 


the  trap.  One  extremity  enl 
up  perpendicularly,  the  basm  o 
Httochcd.  The  flejtures  of  the  H 
thi 


•T  covering  of  a  sink  or  sewer,  and  the  obJMI  m 
r  or  slops  of  any  kind  inio  the  latter  withnst 
>  rise  through  the  passa^.  No.  278  i»  a  leaiko 
)  the  form  of  a  letter  S.  which  part  coMUtutrt 


.nk,  and  (o  the  other,  which  is  inmikl 

'  a  water-closet,  or  a  common  funnel  i* 

be  must  be  such,  that  whatever  liquid  it 

I,  a  porUon  will  always  remain  in  the  b«'nt  pan 

below  to  at  to  teal  (AepoMoge  compUuly,  as  shown  in  the  cut.    TWIkwui 


,.),d 


e  above  the  sink  or  s« 


and  trap  may  be  placed  ii 

.providad  both  are  connected  by  an  air-tight  tube. 

No.  279  is  named  a  D  trap,  from  its  reseniblaiice  to  that  tetter,     tt  m 

'of  the  kind  generally  used  in  water-closets,  for  which  purpoae  it  i*  alwaj* 

■made  of  lead,  and  about  twelve  inches  long,  five  wide,  and  ten  or  dcvee 
deep.     The  pipe  that  enters  the  sinkis  soldered  to  one  end  and  nrarliui 

'top,  The  other  one  to  which  the  basin  is  attached  descends  six  or  sctm 
inches  through  the  lop  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  trap,  Sj  this 
arrangement  water  is  retained  within  to  a  level  with  the  lowor  edge  of  the 
pipe  that  enters  the  sink,  while  the  perpendicular  pipe  dips  bc-tween  one 
and  two  inches  below  the  surface.  Hence  although  impure  air  in  the  sink 
can  readily  ascend  into  the  trap,  it  cannot  enter  the  tube  on  whidl  || 
basin  is  placed  ;  for  to  do  an,  it  would  have  to  descend  through  two  if" 
of  the  water  to  reach  the  orifice  of  the  lube  ;  and  then  to  a>£ciul  ll 
an  equal  column  within  the  latter  before  it  could  rise  into  the  h 
No.  280  is  a  form  of  trap  used  over  the  openings  of  street  » 
which  purpose  they  are  commonly  cnnnnicted  of  alone  or  bri«k  nnd  li 
with  cement.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  square  box  open  at  lop.  A  pipe"* 
inserted  through  the  bottom  at  one  side  to  rx>nnect  it  with  the  aewor.  Thii 
pipe  stands  about  half  way  up  the  inside  of  the  box.  and  above  it  there  is 
a  bent  rectangular  partition  attached  at  three  of  its  sides  to  the  box,  whila 
the  fourth  side  extends  into  the  middle  and  dips  two  bdm  below  iha 
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orifice  of  the  pipe,  and  consec^uently  that  depth  in  water ;  thus  catting  off 
all  exiemal  commonication  with  the  air  in  the  sewer.  A  loose  mte  fits 
into  m  recess  on  the  edge  of  the  box,  and  is  occasionally  removed  to  take 
out  the  dirt  that  passes  the  grate.  Small  traps  of  the  kind,  and  made  of 
cast  iron,  are  sometimes  used  in  the  drains  of  private  houses. 

No.  281  is  named  a  hdl  trap  from  its  figure.  Such  are  generally  of 
small  dimensions,  and  are  mosiij||*:UBed  in  kitchens,  over  the  channels  or 
tabes  through  which  refuse  fluids  tre  discharged  into  sinks  or  drains.  The 
end  of  the  pipe  projects  two  or  three  inches  into  the  trap,  consequently  a 

rntity  of  water  must  always  remain  within  at  the  same  elevation.  Over 
pipe  a.  bell  or  inverted  cup  dips  about  half  an  inch  into  the  water,  and 
is  ot  such.a  size  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  fluid  to  descend  between 
it  and  the  sides  of  the  trap,  and  also  to  pass  under  its  edge  and  rise  into 
the  pipe,  and  so  escape  into  the  drain.  The  cup  or  bell  is  connected  to  a 
Ivass  grate  that  drops  into  a  recess  cast  round  the  inner  edge  of  the  trap. 
The  origin  of  traps  is,  we  believe,  unknown.  The  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  water-lute  of  old  chemists.  Glauber  used  contrivances 
identical  with  Nos.  278  and  281,  instead  of  cocks  to  close  retorts,  &c.  In- 
stead of  water  he  sometimes  used  mercury,  when  the  contents  were  of  a 
corrosive  nature. 
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BhA  Bate— Phocioo— Well  worship— Welk  with  i«u»—Toiini6-broch6—B«i«iDg  water  bj  a  lereii^— 
petiial  motion*— Chain  pnmpi  in  thipa— Sprinkling  pote— Old  frietionlen  pomp— Water  power— 
eaa'i  trip-hammera— BoUpilei— Blow-pipe— Philoaophical  beUowi— Charfia;  eoUpilea— EoUpUle 
a  referred  to  in  the  Bible— Palladlttin—Laban'a  imarea— Expansive  force  of  steam— Steam  and  air— 
ad-miUs — ^Impriaoninf  chairs. 

SoMB  facts  and  observations  having  ocoorred  to  us  daring  the  progress 
this  work  which  could  not  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  a  few  are 
ied  by  way  of  appendix.  While  engaged  on  the  last  chapter,  a  large 
lection  of  old  books  was  imported  into  jthis  city  from  Europe,  in  which 
I  fortunately  found  a  perfect  copy  of  "  Nature  and  Art,"  mentioned 
pp.  321,  421.  From  the  title,  wnich  is  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
r  conjectures  respecting  its  author  and  date  of  publication  were  correct. 
The  Mysteries  ot  Nature  and  Art  in  foure  severall  parts.  The  first  of 
ter-works :  the  second  of  fire-works  :  the  third  of  drawing,  washing, 
ming,  painting  and  engraving  :  the  fourth  of  sundry  experiments.  The 
tmd  eaUian,  with  many  adcQuons  unto  every  part.  By  John  Bate, 
•nd.  1635." 

At  pagf  19,  we  quoted  an  example  of  frugality  in  Dentatus  cooking  his 
iple  food  while  he  swayed  the  destinies  of  Rome.  There  is  a  parallel 
le  in  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks,  viz.  Phocion.  Alexander 
eemed  him,  but  could  never  induce  him  to  accept  of  gifts,  although  he 
s  always  poor.  At  one  time  the  Macedoniao  warrior  sent  him  out  of 
ia  a  hundred  talents  as  a  mark  of  his  regard ;  but  when  the  envoys 
ived  with  the  treasure  at  Athens,  Phocion  was  inflexible — ^he  would 
:  touch  it  They  then  followed  him  to  his  house,  and  were  astonished 
f  ond  measure  to  find  the  wife  of  this  truly  great  man  making  bread,  and 
nself  drawing  water. 

Warthip  ofWdU,  pp.  33-37.  "  The  worship  of  this  well  of  St.  Edward 
B  particulairly  forbid  by  Oliver  Sutton,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time 
Edward  I.  This  well  worship  is  strictly  forbidden  in  King  Edgar's 
ions,  and  K.  Cnute's  laws,  as  'twas  in  a  council  at  London  under 
chbishop  Anselra,  in  the  year  1102 ;  and  some  of  our  best  criticks 
lerve  that  what  is  translated  t^ri/^worship  in  Colossians,  ii,  23,  should 
t£«^  worship." — Hearne's  Preface  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle.) 
WdU  with  Stairs,  p.  53.  An  extraordinary  well  of  this  kind  was  built 
Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1528.— ^(See  Lond.  Mechanics*  Mag.  vol.  ii,  208.) 
Towme-hroche,  p.  75.  In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1454,  an 
linance  was  established  for  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  king's  house- 
d.  Instead  of  a  larger  number,  only  **  vj  children  of  ye  kechyn  touroe- 
lenes  were  appointed,  i.  e.  to  torn  the-  tmtiw-— (Jrroceeaiiigs  and  Urai^ 
iO0f  of  the  Pnvy  Council  of  Enghiid  Nichols,  toL  vi,  229.) 
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Raiting  Water  through  a  Screw,  p.  140.  Some  peraoos  deceived  hj 
the  apparent  facility  of  working  a  water  screw,  especially  when  its  jour- 
nals are  delicately  ntted  to  their  bearings  and  they  turn  with  little  friction, 
imagine  that  it  not  only  elevates  the  liquid  with  a  less  -expense  of  force 
than  any  other  machine,  but  with  less  than  is  due  to  the  quantity  raised ; 
hence  it  has  often  been  adopted  in  projects  for  the  perpetual  motion.  When 
arranged  so  as  to  be  turned  by  an  avenkoi  wheel,  it  constitutes  one  half  of 
tlie  first  attempts  at  a  solution  of  that  impossible  problem,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  would  raise  and  discharge  upon  the  wheel  all  the  water 
expended  in  moving  it !  The  inclined  position  of  a  water-screw  is  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  this  imaginary  result,  for,  say  these  reasoners,  the 
water  then  arrives  at  the  top  by  naturally  flowing  along  each  conyolution, 
while  the  force  consumed  is  little  if  any  more  than  would  be  required  to 
turn  the  tube  if  empty  ! — ^the  fluid  beine  thus  raised  in  a  different  manner 
and  with  much  less  force,  than  when  lifted  directly  and  perpendicalarlj 
by  the  piston  of  an  atmospheric  pump,  or  driven  up  by  that  of  a  forcing 
one ! 

In  these  projects,  the  action  of  the  wheel  depends  of  course  as  much 
upon  the  screw,  as  that  of  the  latter  does  upon  the  wheel ;  in  other  words, 
each  is  designed  to  turn  the  other :  but  the  very  idea  of  two  machines 
reciprocally  moving  each  other  at  the  same  time  is  palpably  absurd.  The 
two  forces  will  either  be  equal  or  unequal.  If  they  are  alike  both  would 
be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  machines  would  remain  at  rest ;  and  if  at  idj 
time  one  force  exceeded  the  other,  the  same  result  would  necessarily  take 
place,  for  the  smaller  could  not  then  overcome  the  greater.  If  the  wheel 
could  transmit  its  entire  force  to  the  screw,  (undiminished  by  resistance 
from  the  air,  the  friction  of  its  bearings  and  that  of  the  intermediate  me- 
chanism,) it  would  still  be  impossible  for  the  latter  to  return  it,  because  to 
do  so  li  greater  force  than  that  derived  from  the  wheel  would  be  required ; 
.1  uiLLcliine  cannot  be  moved  and  at  the  same  time  move  its  mover. 
A\  hun  moved,  its  force  is  less  than  that  by  which  it  is  moved  ;  and  if  it 
becuines  the  mover,  its  force  must  exceed  that  of  the  machine  to  which  i; 
imparts  mention. 

The  efFect  of  any  machinery  composed  of  levers,  cranks,  wheels,  kc. 
and  moved  by  water,  animals,  or  men,  can  never  exceed  the  power  thai 
moves  it,  for  there  is  nothing  in  wood,  iron  and  brass,  or  in  any  comhira- 
tion  of  tliem,  by  which  they  can  create  farce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
give  out  more  than  is  imparted  to  them.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  see 
a  carriage  returning  of  itself  from  a  long  journey,  and  laden  with  the  horses 
tliat  drew  it  from  home. 

Wilkins  has  given  a  chapter  in  his  Mathematical  Magic  on  "  composing 
a  ])erpotual  motion  by  fluid  weights."  His  prominent  plan  was  raising 
water  hy  a  screw,  and  discharging  it  on  float  boards  attached  to  the  screw 
itsell.  He  (pjotos  older  authors  who  indulged  the  same  whim.  Visions 
of  threat  mechanical  discoveri«?s  often  burst  upon  the  ingenious  prelate,  as 
well  as  on  lay  inventors  :  in  such  seasons  he  was  in  ecstacies.  When  he 
first  thought  of  obtaining  power  by  means  of  a  water-screw,  he  says.  "  I 
could  scarce  forbear  with  Archimedes  to  cry  out,  Eurika  f  Eureka  !  it 
seeming  so  infallible  a  way  for  the  effecting  of  a  perpetual  motion,  thjt 
nothing  could  be  so  much  as  probably  objected  against  it :  but  upon  trial 
and  experience  I  find  it  altogether  insufficient  for  any  such  purpose." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1747,  p.  459,  there  is  a  description 
and  figure  of  a  similar  device — either  water  or  balls  were  to  be  raise<i 
through  a  screw  and  dropped  upon  an  overshot  wheel.  It  was  devised 
by  a  Col.  Kranach,  of  Hamburgh,  who,  in  a  pamphlet,  declared  he  had 
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Mm  B«t«— Phockm— Well  wonhip— Wella  with  stain— Toiinie-brocli«—B«i«iDg  water  bj  a  lereii^— 
ftrpetoal  motioaa— Chain  pompa  in  ihipa— Sprinktinf  pota— Old  frietionlen  pomp— Water  power— 
▼aleaa'e  trip-ham»er8—BoUpilet— Blow-pipe— Philoeophical  bellowi— CharfiDf  eoUpilea— EolipUie 
Uob  referred  to  ia  the  Bible— Palladlttni—Laban*a  iniaf  ea— Ezpanaive  force  of  steam— Steam  and  air— 
Wiad-failia    Impriaoninf  chaira. 

SoMB  facts  and  observations  hairing  occurred  to  us  during  the  progress 
of  this  work  which  could  not  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  a  few  are 
added  by  way  of  appendix.  While  engaged  on  the  last  chapter,  a  large 
collection  of  old  books  was  imported  intojhis  city  from  Europe,  in  which 
we  fortunately  found  a  perfect  copy  of  "  Nature  and  Art,"  mentioned 
at  pp.  321,  421.  From  the  title,  wnich  is  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  conjectures  respecting  its  author  and  date  of  publication  were  correct. 
**  The  Mysteries  ot  Nature  and  Art  in  foure  severall  parts.  The  first  of 
water-works :  the  second  of  fire-works :  the  third  ot  drawing,  washing, 
limning,  painting  and  engraving :  the  fourth  of  sundry  experiments.  The 
•eantd  ediiian,  with  many  adcutions  unto  every  part.  By  John  Bate, 
Lond.  1635." 

At  pagf  19,  we  quoted  an  example  of  frugality  in  Dentatus  cooking  his 
simple  food  while  he  swayed  the  destinies  of  Rome.  There  is  a  parallel 
case  in  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks,  viz.  PhocUm,  Alexander 
esteemed  him,  but  could  never  induce  him  to  accept  of  gifts,  although  he 
was  always  poor.  At  one  time  the  Macedoniam  warrior  sent  him  out  of 
Asia  a  hundred  talents  as  a  mark  of  his  regard ;  but  when  the  envoys 
arrived  with  the  treasure  at  Athens,  Phocion  was  inflexible — ^he  would 
not  touch  it  They  then  followed  him  to  his  house,  and  were  astonished 
beyond  measure  to  find  the  wife  of  this  truly  great  man  making  bread,  and 
himself  drawing  water. 

Warship  ofWdU,  pp.  33-37.    "  The  worship  of  this  well  of  St.  Edward 
was  particularly  forbid  by  Oliver  Sutton,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.     This  well  worship  is  strictly  forbidden  in  King  Edgar's 
canons,  and  K.  Cnute's  laws,  as  'twas  in  a  council  at  London  under 
Archbishop  Anselra,  in  the  year  1102 ;  and  some  of  our  best  criticks 
observe  that  what  is  translated  ti^t^^worship  in  Colossians,  ii,  23,  should 
be  wftt- worship." — Hearne's  Preface  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle.) 
WdU  with  Stairs,  p.  53.     An  extraordinary  well  of  this  kind  was  built 
by  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1528. — ^(See  Lond.  Mechanics'  Mag.  vol.  ii,  208.) 
Toume^iroche,  p.  75.     In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1454,  an 
ordinance  was  established  for  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  king's  house- 
bold.    Instead  of  a  larger  number,  only  "  vj  children  of  ye  kechyn  tourne- 
broches"  were  appointed,  i.  e.  to  turn  the  spits. — (Proceedings  and  Ordi- 
ttiiioes  of  the  Pnvy  Council  of  England^  edited  by  Nichols,  vol.  vi,  229.) 
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WiOer-Wketit,  p,  282.  There  are  indicatioiiB  in  the  Iliad  that  Vulcan 
'vied  wttM*  power,  and  thai  it  was  by  the  dextrous  concealment  of  it  and 
dra  mechanism  by  which  it  waa  transmitted  that  enabled  him  to  excite  in 
■o  high  a  degree  the  aatonHlinent  of  hie  conteniporariep,  and  to  give  rise 
to  those  wonderful  stories  of  his  skill  that  are  even  yet  extatit.  When 
engaged  at  the  anvit  Homnr  represents  him,  like  a  modem  smith,  with  a 
•iBgle''pair  of  bellows.  Thus  Theds  fonnd  hira  "  sweating  at  hi*  bellowa 
huge  ;"  but  in  other  scenes,  he  is  exhibited  rather  as  manager  of  extensive 
brgea  for  the  redieticn  of  metals ;  the  fires  bang  urged  by  ft  large  num- 
ber of  bellows  moved  either  by  water  or  some  other  inorganic  force.  Like 
ft  nperintendent  of  modern  iron  or  copper  works,  ordering  the  belfows 
to  be  dirown  into  geer,  and  the  blasts  increased  or  diminiued  as  dream- 
stances  require  :  so  Vulcan  "  turning  to  the  fires,  he  bade  die  bellews 
heare;"  dien 


Full  twentf  beUowi  woiking  all  at  odm, 
Bnathed  on  the  rurnacs,  bloir'ing  eaqr  and  fl«e. 


rurnacs,  btowiag  eaqr  at 

Of  Vnlcan'a  numerous  works  none  were  more  celebrated  by  the  * 
than  the  two  a»4rtndt  which  assisted  htm  at  the  anvil.     They  w«r 
-ously  noching  mote  than  ingenious  devices  for  concealing  the  d 
by  whi^  motion  was  communicated  to  the  sledges  diey  held  in  dieir 
liands: — in  other  words,  men  Irip  AoMinen,  and  wi^ed  nwet  lik«^  by  ft 


dulant  wator-wliaaL  The  rods  or  levers  whicli  commanicated  tlie  morion 
Trere  probably  concealed  under  the  floor,  and  terminated  al  the  fiet  of  the 
figures,  while  Vulcan  could  easily  throw  them  in  and  out  of  geer  unper* 
ceived.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  what  the  effect  of  two  well  executed 
working  imaees  of  this  kind  must  have  been  in  early  times. 

EollpStM  for  Fating  Metali,  ■p.  2^1 .  The  surpriiing  cfiecta  produced  in 
modern  days  by  ateam  and  those  more  important  ones  which  it  is  destined 
hereafler  to  accomplish,  will  always  render  examples  of  its  early  employ- 
ment in  the  arts  interesting.  The  use  of  eolipiles  as  bellows,  like  that  of 
atmospheric  sprinklers  for  watering  pots,  h<0  long  been  discontinued,  and  ' 
both  nave  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  We  shall  therefore  oiTer  no  apology 
for  inverting  the  fallowing  additional  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  former  m 
bygone  times.  No.  385  is  a  steam  blow-pijie  from  the  2d  edit  of  John 
^le'a  work.  His  description  forms  an  admirable  comment  on  Wilkins's 
observation,  (p.  396,)  that  eolipiles  were  used  in  melting  glass  and  metals. 
This  remark  of  the  bishop  has  been  quoted  by  several  writers,  but  not 
one  has,  to  our  knowledge,  endeavored  to  show  how  steam  was  thua 
applied,  although  every  mechanic  on  perusing  Wilkins's  book  would,  like 
ourselves,  feel  anxious  for  information  on  the  subject. 


Ifo-Sei    Eellpib  ftir  |Ub  blowlBf . 


NO.S8&    EoUpila  rarfiHint  »ldi^ 


The  Rrst  figure  consists  of  a  lamp  and  a  copper  ball  or  eolipile,  placed 
DD  and  heated  by  a  furnace  or  brazier.  The  apparatus  is  named  "  a  device 
10  bend  glasse  canes,  [tubes,]  or  to  make  any  small  work  in  glasse."  "  Let 
there  be  a  vessel  of  copper  about  the  bignease  of  a  common  foot-ball ;  let 
it  have  a  long  pipe  at  the  lop,  which  must  be  made  so  that  you  may  upon 
occasion  screw  on  lesser  or  bigger  vents  made  for  the  purpose.  Fill  this 
cue  third  part  with  water,  and  set  it  over  a  furnace  of  coals,  aa  B ;  and 
when  the  water  bcginneth  to  heat,  there  will  come  a  strong  breath  out  of 
the  nose  of  the  vessel  that  will  force  the  flame  of  a  lamp  placed  at  a  eoa> 
Tenient  distance,  as  A  ;  if  you  hold  your  glasse  in  the  extension  of  the 
flame,  it  will  melt  suddenly  ;  so  you  may  work  what  you  will  thereof." 
Bate  observes,  that  some  persons  instead  of  this  apparatus  used  a  pipe 
(the  common  mouth  pipe)  fastened  on  a  bench  between  a.  crolched  sticit, 
as  figured  at  C.  He  himself  occasionally  employed  this,  but  considered 
it  not  so  convenient  as  the  eolipile. — (Mysteries  of  Nature  and  Art,  Lond. 
1636.) 

In  1650,  Dr.  John  French  published  "  The  Art  of  Distillatioo,  or  a 
Tt«atise  on  the  Choiseit  Spagyrical  Preparations  ....  with  descriptions 
of  the  chiefest  furnaces  and  vessels  used  by  mcttm  and  modern  chemists." 
78 


Of  old  diBvioet  Uiree  eolipiki  wa  figtmd«  nun  in  jpiiiiHi^j  ihj  f|pM  «i' 
*"  ■boTs  4||bortbed  by  Bsta.  Fkmob  ^hMnrat,  lluil; « ^ilows  mm^bOq  to^ 
mfce  the  flame  thereof  itroi^  fer  dw  meltiog  oCglMMi^end  ^pMg  tbem 
«^.  ii{k'*  No.  886  if  another  m  finals  rnetek.  AjJaiye'«oSpita&|ipma- 
nendy  connected  tea Jbrnaee,  die  Mat  faring  eotiTeyedvlhwrf gh-.a  htiak 
walL  The  fellowinff  is  all  that  he  saja  reejiwflring  tts  iXf^«gnBha  Aat 
vriwsh  fabwa  a  fire  tor  the  melting  of  any  meiall  or  eock^lihe  4ip9fatioD» 

i  and  it  blo;vt  most  fioroibly  with  a  tnrriUe  noise.'*    The  ^walar  w^  jaiio* 

dncedithroagh  an  cmemng  at  the  top..    E  k  a  poitaUe  eoIi|nle<te*herkald 

^  in  tl#hand,  and  Uie  bkit  appfiea  to  fixed  ohjeela.    It  upein  from 

"        FrenolK  end  alio  from  Erdcen  work  on  Ifecallnrgy,  that  eeiipiUf  wjieii 

9^  QMd  for  blowing  firea  and  faring  metak*  were  •temari^  known  aa  TAr 

fiHtfaawiMflgl  BetfpiWt  ft  cirenmatance-  dait  rendera  their  diiUMManneo 
firom  modem  writjnga  still  mora  ain^lar. 

Since 'the  insertion  of  illastration  rio.  185,  we  have  met  wid»  an  Eng* 
Hall  translation  of  Ercker's  work,  bv  Sir  John  Pettos,  **  of  the  Society  of 

^  die  Mines  Royal,"  fmder  Charles  II.  hot  who  appears  to  have  denred 

litde  wealth  from  mining  speculations,  since  he  rendered  Ercker'a  book 

into  English  while  confinea  in  pnson  ibr  debt<    The  translation  ia  illna- 

^-  trat^  with  fiile  copperplate  engravings,  and  a  dicdonaiy  of  technical  terma 

is  subjoined.    Unaer  the  word  MZoiot,  Pettus  mentions  the  "  philosyhical 

**    '       bellows ;"  the  common  smith's  bellows^  and  very  large  ones  that  wcpre 

worked  l^  water-wheels,  and  which,  he  observes,  were  made  **  in  iniln- 

don  of  the  nature  of  a  eoi0  Aaoif,  which  in  di)|lnng  in  and  fcnhg  out  her 

IT  breadi,  is  said  to  &eUM0"— «  quaint  definition  of  bellows,  but  one  which, 

se  believe,  gives  the  true  e^rmolocy  of  the  word.    Of  tl^  aatiqnity  of 

^hilosophiiM  beUowa"  there  can  be  Httle  doriijU    Th^  were  probably 

used  by  the  fimcy  glass-blowers  of  Egypt,  Oreeee  and  Rome,  as  well  as 

by  other  artists  m  the  reduction  of  mel^s.     The  transition  from  blowing 

ordinary  fires  with  eolipiles  to  such  operationrwas  obvious  and  easy. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Joshua  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  early 

use  of  them.    In  one  of  the  contests  of  that  warrior  with  the  Canaanites,  it 

is  said  be  chased  them  to  "  Mizrephoth-maim" — a  word  signifyins^  *'  Imrm- 

uigi  afwaJten**  and  **Jwnace»  where  metals  are  melted  J*     A  place  that 

«       probably  derived  its  name  from  extensive  forges  that  were  urged  by  blasts 

from  eolipiles. 

Ckargtng  EalipUei  by  AJtmoipheric  Preemre^  pp.  395,  407.  Dr.  French 
observes,  "  You  must  heat  them  very  hot,  then  put  the  noses  thereof 
(which  must  have  a  very  small  hole  in  them,  no  biffger  than  a  pin's  head 
may  go  in)  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  they  will  presendy  suck  in  the 
water."  Roman  eolipiles  were  charged  in  the  same  way,  as  is  clear  finom 
their  description  by  Vitruvius,  for  they  had  but  one  opening,  thronffh  which, 
he  says,  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  out  of  which  the  blast  issued. 

EoUpUie  Fire-Bhwere  and  IdoU,  pp.  398-400.  In  addiuon  to  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  we  have  supposed  alluded  to  eolipiles,  a  few 
others  may  be  named.  The  sacred  writers,  it  is  "well  known,  often  con- 
trast the  power  and  other  attributes  of  God  with  the  impotency  of  idols : 
to  adapt  their  instructions  to  idolaters,  they  represent  the  Almighty  ss 
excited  with  anger,  wrath,  fury,  &c.  apparently  in  reference  to  such 
passions  being  exhibited  (as  we  know  they  were)  by  idols,  and  particu- 
larly eolipilio  idols.  Why  should  God  be  represented  as  blasung  or 
consuming  men  with  streams  of  fire  from  his  mtmthy  and  with  smoke  mm 
his  noitrilt  f  kindling  coals  by  his  hreatk  ?  Why  is  his  anger  said  to  smoke, 
to  hum,  to  wax  hot,  &c.  if  it  be  not  in  reference  to  sueh  idols  as  Pas- 
tench,  or  those  imafaadeaoribed  by  Carpmil  "BytheUut«rf^'God/'say» 
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Jdbf  "  the  wicked  perish,  and  bv  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  con- 
snmed/'  i.  e.  as  fuel  on  the  hearth  is  consumed  by  the  blast  of  an  eolipile. 
The  Psalmist,  describing  Gk>d,  says,  **  there  went  up  a  smoke  out  ot  his 
nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth ;  coals  were  kindled  by  it."  *'  Behold 
[says  Isaiah]  the  name  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  far  burning  with  his 
anger,  [or  the  grievousness  of  flame  as  the  mars^in  has  it,]  his  lips  are  full 
of  mdignation,  and  his  tongue  as  a  devouring  nre ;  and  his  breath  as  an 
OTerflowing  stream-  shall  reach  to  the  midst  of  the  neck."  Again,  "  To- 
phet  is  ordained  of  old,  yea  for  the  king  it  is  prepared :  he  hath  made  it 
deep  and  large :  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood,  the  breath  of  the 
Lord  like  a  stream  ot  brimstone  doth  kindle  it" 

It  appears  to  us  that  here  and  in  similar  passages  are  allusions  to  eoli- 
piles  of  the  human  form,  and  to  such  images  as  Pusterich,  from  whose 
eyes,  mouths  and  nostrils  issued  streams  of  flame,  smoke,  steam,  &c. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  the  expressions  are  ^figurative :  true  they  are  so ; 
but  then  there  is  in  them  an  allusion  to  the  Otingi  from  which  the  figures 
are  derived.  When  God  is  said  to  meit  his  people,  to  refine,  to  take  away 
the  dro9s  from  them,  every  one  perceives  the  allusions  to  metallurgical 
operations,  because  such  operations  are  known  to  all ;  and  equally  clear 
would  the  passages  quoted  above  appear  had  eolipilic  blowers  and  idols 
continued  in  use  to  our  times.  We  should  then  have  perceived  that  such 
expressions  as  the  sword  of  his  mouth,  swords  of  fire,  fiamxng  swords,  &c. 
were  neither  of  figurative  origin  nor  application  only ;  for  from  the  variety 
of  eolipilic  images,  there  is  little  doubt  that  inflammable  fluids  were  made 
to  issue  from  different  parts  of  them,  and  in  various  shapes — ^from  their 
mouths  as  tongues  of  fire,  and  from  the  hands  Bsfiaming  swords,  6cc.  We 
know  that  ancient  priests  were  exceedingly  expert  in  working  prodigies 
by  inflammable  flaids,  of  which  numerous  examples  might  be  quoted. 
When  Octavius  was  in  Thrace,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  temple  finding  it  their  interest  to  gratify  him,  con- 
trived that  when  the  wine  was  poured  on  the  altar,  a  body  of  flame  should 
burst  out  and  ascend  above  the  roof  of  the  temple;  a  portent,  observes  Sue- 
tonius, "  that  had  never  happened  to  any  but  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
he  was  sacrificing  at  the  same  altar."  They  could,  of  course,  as  easily  have 
made  the  flame  dart  from  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  an  idol  as  from  the  altar* 
if  their  views  had  so  required  it. 

But  if  it  should  be  contended  that  the  passages  quoted,  rather  gave  rise 
to  idols  like  Pusterich,  i.  e.  were  hints  which  heathen  priests  worked 
from  in  order  to  produce  or  imitate  the  same  effects,  it  will  not  affect  the 
inference  we  wish  to  draw  from  them,  viz.  the  antiquity  of  steam  and  vapor 
images.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
fiunous  Palladium  of  Troy  was  probably  an  eolipilic  idol,  in  which  inflam- 
mable fluids  were  used ;  for  on  certain  occasions  flashes  of  fire  darted 
from  its  eyes,  as  from  the  mouth  and  forehead  of  Pusterich. 

If  biblical  critics  would  pardon  our  temerity,  we  would  also  suggest 
that  the  hares  or  images  which  Rachel  stole  from  her  father's  dwelling 
were,  like  the  small  Saxon  idol,  (p.  398.)  and  those  referred  to  in  Isaiah, 
(p.  400)  eolipilic  fire  blowers.  They  have  exceedingly  perplexed  com- 
mentators, who  after  suggesting  numerous  explanations,  generally  conclude 
by  observing  that  their  nature  and  uses  are  unknown ;  but  had  these 
writers  called  to  mind  the  ancient  employment  on  the  domestic  hearth 
of  brazen  eolipiles  of  the  human  form,  they  would  have  perceived  that  the 
name  of  Laban's  images  gave  an  indication  of  what  they  were.  In  all 
ancient  languages  proper  names  were  invariably  expressive  of  some  pro- 
minent featurey  attribute,  or  design  of  the  objects  named :  so  oftheae 
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images — ^they  were  named  "  Ufraphim^^  a  word  signi^ng  **Shwer9,"  from 
icrapJii  "  to  blow,**  So  also  the  eolipilic  idol  Pustench  was  named  from 
jnuten,  "  to  blow."  (See  p.  399.)  Eolipiles,  like  the  Lores,  were  located 
on  the  hearth,  and  as  they  were  avoweal^  made  and  named  after  a  god, 

iEolus,)  and  were  designed  to  imitate  him  in  producing  blasts  of  wind, 
Varro  makes  the  lares  gods  of  the  air,)  it  was  natural  enough  to  adopt 
them  as  household  deities.  Rachel  was  evidently  an  intelligent  and  very 
shrewd  woman ;  and  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was  an  idolater 
after  having  lived  twenty  years  in  the  same  house  with  Jacob,  (if  indeed 
she  ever  was,)  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  coveted  the  images  as  u2o2f, 
but  only  as  domestic  utensils  of  real  utility — utensils  which  she  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  usinj?,  and  such  as  were  highly  desirable  in  setung  up 
housekeeping  for  herself 

Expansive  Force  of  Steam,  p.  409*  The  Stoics,  says  Plutarch,  attri- 
buted earthquakes  to  aqueous  vapor  generated  within  the  earth  by  subter- 
ranean heat.  (Opin.  Philos.)  No  stronger  proof  that  the  ancients  were 
Jamiliar  with  the  force  of  steam  could  be  desired  :  the  idea  could  never 
have  occurred  except  to  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  irresistible 
energy  of  this  fluid  when  confined.  If  by  no  other  nieans,  we  may  be 
sure  they  had  frequent  proofs  of  this  energy  in  the  rupture  of  eolipiles 
when  their  vents  were  closed.  The  hypothesis  of  Plato  respecting  the 
conversion  of  water  into  air  and  Jire,  (mentioned  below,)  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  close  experimenter  on  steam  at  different  temperatures.  The 
old  theory  of  boiling  springs  being  forced  from  the  interior  by  steam,  im- 
plies also  an  acquaintance  with  devices  for  raising  water  by  it. 

Identity  of  Steam  and  Air,  pp.  395-400,  418-421.  This  erroneous 
opinion  doubtless  dates  back  to  the  early  ages,  during  which  it  led  to  the 
invention  of  eolipiles,  and  to  the  first  mechanical  application  of  aqueous 
vapor,  viz.  to  blow  fires^  instead  of  wind  from  bellows.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  such  an  opinion  should  have  been  maintained  at  so  late  a 
period  as  the  close  of  the  17th  century — that  modern  as  well  as  an- 
cient philosophers  should  have  taught  that  water  rarefied  by  heat  was 
converted  into  air,  and  that  air  condensed  by  cold  was  returned  into 
water.  Besides  the  examples  already  given,  we  add  a  few  more.  Of  the 
elements  into  which  philosophers  formerly  resolved  all  things  material, 
viz  :  earth,  water,  air  and  fire,  Plato  suspected  the  last  three  were  but 
modifications  of  one  ;  at  any  rate,  he  supposed  they  were  convertible  into 
each  other — that  water  attenuated  by  heat  was  dilated  into  air,  (steam,) 
and  that  this  by  a  higher  temperature  became  an  invisible  and  glowing 
fluid  or  fire,  (rlutarch,  Opin.  Philos.)  Plutarch  himself,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Cold,  observes,  "  aire  when  it  doth  gather  and  thicken  is  converted  into 
water,  but  when  it  is  more  subtile  it  resolveth  into  fire  ;  as  also  in  the 
like  case,  water  by  rarefaction  is  resolved  into  aire."  Pliny,  in  speaking 
of  winds  says,  "  aire  is  gathered  into  a  waterie  liquor."  The  sweating 
of  walls,  breathing  on  glass,  moisture  on  the  outside  of  a  tumbler  of  water, 
&c.  were  considered  proofs  that  cold  condensed  air  into  water.  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  Sylva,  Expers.  27  and  76,  speaks  of  "  the  means  of  turning 
aire  into  water,"  and  Exp.  91,  relates  to  **  the  version  of  water  into  aire." 
Norton,  (a  contemporary  of  Bacon,)  in  his  "  Rehearsal  of  Alchemy,"  versi- 
fies the  old  doctrine  thus  : — 

But  ayre  condens'd  is  turn'd  to  raine. 
And  water  rarefied  comes  ayre  again. 

Wind-Mills,  p.  418.     These  were  known  in  England  in  the   13th 
century.    At  the  battle  of  Lewes,  A.  D.  1264,  "  there  was  many  a  modre 
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•onne  brogbt  to  groande  and  the  kynge  of  Almayne  was  taken  in  a  vjynde 
myUe,^* — (Hearne's  Glossary  to  Peter  Langtofl's  Chinonicle.) 

hUeUigenoe  cf  Animals  exemplified  in  Raising  Water ^  p.  74.  Plutarch 
in  his  comparison  of  land  and  water  animals,  says,  oxen  were  employed 
in  raising  water  for  the  king  of  Persia's  gardens  at  Susa,  '*  by  a  device  of 
wheels  which  they  turned  about  in  manner  of  a  windlass."  Each  ox  was 
required  to  raise  one  hundred  buckets  daily,  and  as  soon  as  that  number 
was  completed,  no  efforts  of  the  attendants  could  induce  him  to  add  another. 
Attempts  were  made  to  deceive  the  animals  but  without  effect,  so  apcu- 
rately  "  did  they  keep  the  reckoning." 

Imprisoning  Chairs,  p.  429.  Such  devices  are  very  ancient.  The  first 
proof  of  Vulcan's  mechanical  ingenuity  is  said  to  have  been  a  throne  or 
chair  of  gold,  with  secret  spring.  This  he  presented  to  his  mother,  and 
no  sooner  was  Juno  seatea  in  it  than  she  felt  herself  pinioned  and  un- 
able to  move.  The  gods  interfered,  and  endeavored  to  release  her,  but 
without  effect ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  artist  had  sufficiently  punished  her 
for  her  want  of  affection  towards  him  that  he  consented  to  let  her  go. 

Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedemon,  had  a  device  for  extorting  money  from 
the  wealthy.  It  was  a  statue  of  a  female  clothed  in  rich  apparel.  When 
any  one  refused  to  part  with  his  wealth,  the  tyrant  introduced  him  to  the 
image,  which  by  means  of  springs,- seized  him  in*its  arms,  and  put  him  to 
die  most  excruciating  torments,  by  forcing  numerous  bearded  points  into 
biB  body. 

Rotary  Pumps,  EoHpHes,  Steam-Chms,  &c.  In  ''  Mathematical  Recrea- 
tionSy  or  a  collection  of  sundrie  excellent  problems,  out  of  ancient  and 
modem  philosophers ;  written  first  in  Greek  and  Latin,  lately  compii'd  in 
French  by  H.  van  Etten,  and  now  in  English,  Lon.  1674,"  is  a  rotary 
pomp  similar  to  the  one  we  have  figured  at  p.  285 :  it  is  named  **  a  most 
soTeraign  engine  to  cast  water  high  and  far  off  to  quench  fires."  A  goose- 
neck like  those  now  used  is  also  figured — also  an  atmospheric  ^rden  pot 
— Hooagic  cups— three-way  cocks — ear  trumpets,  and  eolipiles.  Of  the  last, 
die  amhor  says,  "  some  make  them  like  a  oall,  some  like  a  head  painte<L 
representing  the  wind — some  put  within  an  eolipile  a  crooked  tube  of 
many  foldings  to  the  end  that  the  wind  impetuously  rolling  to  and  fro 
witmn,  may  imitate  the  voice  of  thunder — bome  apply  near  to  the  ho)e 
small  windmills,  or  such  like,  which  easily  turn  by  reason  of  the  vapors." 
One  problem  relates  to  the  "  charging  of  a  cannon  without  powder.'* 
This  was  done,  1st,  by  air  as  in  the  air-^n  ;  and  2d,  by  steam,  the  latter 
floid  to  be  generated  from  water  confined  in  the  breech. 

fflaiu  Magnus  mentions  eolipilic  war  machines,  apparently  similar  to 
thoee  described  by  Garpini,  (see  page  400.)  They  are  distineuished  from 
every  species  of  guns :  he  calls  them  "  brazen  horses  that  spU  fire :  they 
were  placed  upon  turning  wheels,  and  carried  about  with  versatile  engines 
into  the  thickest  body  of  the  enemy  :  they  prevailed  so  far  to  dissolve  the 
eneinj's  forces,  that  there  seemed  more  hopes  of  victory  in  them  than  in 
the  souldiers." — (History  of  the'  Goths,  book  ix,  chap.  3,  Eng.  Trans. 
Lond.  1658.) 
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Anglo-Saxons,  worshiped  wells,  36.  HomOjTf 
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Babylon,  79.    Hydraulic  engine  at.  1^  808 
Bacchus,  tricks  at  his  temples,  200,  386 
Bacon,  Roger,  403 

Lord,  416-17, 560 

Balls  supmted  on  jets  of  air,  steam,  wad 

water,  SrX),  395 
Barbers,  121 ,  162.    8ei  vrtfiM* 
Barometer,  190,  375,  481 
Basket,  swinging,  for  raising  water,  85, 86 
Bate,  John^Sl,  3^,421, 5S(,  568. 569 
Baths,  ISO;  147.  169,  393, 552, 558 
Bears  smployed  in  tread-wheels,  74 
Beer,  oi 
Bees,  257, 276 

Beds,  air  and  water.  177, 178.  Beddoths,  178 
Bedsteads,  87, 178,  braxen  ftet.    9t%  ^r^llce. 
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Dson  aad  gatesy  oelf-moYiiig,  8M|  666, 666  Fky«^  La,  impioved  tympumnir  11 1 

Smre-tmiling,  87,  S6S  Feast  of  Cana.  siphons  lued  at,  617 

Itowry  of  Scipio't  daughter,  121  Females,  employment  of  ancient,  283 

Jkmw^tm  water,'  io^Maed  aa  a  prntialimimty  84,  Fatten,  LaeedenMniaas  bouad'witii  tbeir  otra, 

idi,  ^3  84.    Found  on  skeletons  in  Pompeii,  29 

Drabble,  C.  188, 323,  381 ,  430  Fire,  modes  of  obtaining  it,  197.  8acred,  1909 

Drinking  vessels,  4, 11, 14— 16, 168, 196, 906,  197.    Superstitions   respecting,   312-«914. 

.    fiW-i  Protecting  buildings  from,  304, 349.  Greek 

Drops  of  liquid,  611  fire,  307.    Laws  respecting,  861.    RaiaiBf 

Dropping  tubes,  199  water  by,  374—384,  418«  419,  431,  4«t 

Dunttan,  St.  104,  106.    Adroit  trick  af  his.  Kindling  on  altars,  383,  384 

107  Fire-escapes,  360 

Dutch  scoop,  93.    Fire-engines  and  hose,  338,  Fire-engines,  302— 349, 673 

3S9.    LiveatioDS*    8«<pr^/ke«.  Firemen,  Roman,  309.    AflMrican,  840— 346 

Dwellings,  heated  by  steam,  471.    Fountains  Fir»>plaoes,  483 

ia,  recommended,  361, 640  Fish,  fishing.  86, 87, 185w    NeU,  660.    Salt- 
ing fish,  w 

E  Fitch,  John,  424 

Iw-tmrnpets,  379, 673  Flatterers,  among  men  of  science,  143, 146 

ficclesiastes,  a  fine  passage  in,  illustrated,  Flies,  curious  mechanism  of,  182, 183 

132  Flying,  103,  104,  324, 430 

Bodesiastics,  devices  of,  103—106,  383—387,  Fly-vdieels,  278, 283 

382,  398—400  Floats  for«team.boiler8,  471 

Bddystone  light-housc;  268, 366, 367  Fludd,  Robert,  66, 194, 219, 364, 407 

Egypt,  labor  of,  what  it  was,  86  Forcinff  pumps,  282 

Egyptuin  welU,  26—28.     Customs.  34,  78,  Forks  derived  from  Chma,  70.    Their  vse  il 

81,83,87.    Noria,  113.    Shadoof,  94,  95.  Europe,  76— 78 

Mental,  86.  Chain  of  pots,  1  S3, 1 31 .  Screw,  Fortification ,  a  moveable  one,  430 

142.    Siphons,  616.    Clepsydrae,  644,  647.  Fortune,  wheel  of,  119 

Goldsmiths,  234.    Fire-engine,  307  Fountains,  27, 33,  34,  36, 41 ,  43, 49, 119, 163, 

Emblematic  devices,  32,  194,  203, 261,  314,  170.    Artificial.  30,  361,  379, 445, 633-641 

667  Fountain  lamps,  ^c.  193 

Bidosmoois,  610  Forcing  pumps,  262—281 

Eagines  of  motion,  419^  423  Francini's  bucket  machine,    128 

EMines  to  extinguish  nres,  of  great  antiquity,  Francois'  steam  machine,  463 

903.    Employed  in  ancient  wars,  303,  306.  French   inventions.     Set  ttrefneM,    Wateiw 

Referred  to  by  ApoHodoros,  235, 304.  Des-  works,  277,296—298.    Fire-engines,  317, 

cribed  and  figured  by  Heron,  305.    Portable  324-^31,  336 

engines,  311.   Sy rinse enstne,  316.3]7,921.  Frictionless  pumps,  208,  209,  321,  274,  668. 

German,  318,  319,  324,  331.    English,  320,  See  beliowe  pumpt. 

321, 322,  332—335,  668.    French,  324,  325,  Froffs,  climb  by  atmospheric  pressure,  183 

327,  329,  336.   Dutch,  328,331.   American-,  Fuel,  in  steam  idols,  400.    Lord  Bacon  •■• 

339,  344,  346.    Roury,  2S),  673.    Steam  417 

fire^CBgiaea,  838,  346—349  Fulton,  Robert,  369,  464 

English,  inventiQas  of,  323.     See  preface.  Fusee,  71.    Fusee  windlass,  69— 71 

Water-woiks.  294—296    Fire-engines,  330,  Future  happiness,  erroneous  views  of,  606 
332—836.     Steam-engines,  420,  437,  456, 

466  G 

Eolian  haip,  104  Gaining  and  losing  buckets,64— 66, 128 

Eolipiles,  an  emblematic  device,  261.    From  Galileo,  104^  187, 188 

Heron's  Spiritalia,  394.    For  blowing  fires,  Gaines,  ancient,  81 

395—400,  573.    Increasing  draft  or  chim-  Garcilasso,  167, 170,  609 

neys,  39o,  401.    Diffusing  perfumes,  401.  Gardens,  Egyptian,  101.     Babylonian,   ISC 

Prodfttcing  music,  401.    Fusing  metals,  397,  Mexican.  ]o3,  637.     Peruvian^  171.    Jim* 

669,  670.    In  the  human  form,  398,  399.  man,  636.    Itidian,  637.    Persian,  639, 673 

Used  m  war,  400.    Charging,  396, 407,  570  Floating,  539 

Eoliptlic  idols,  398. 400, 570  Garden  watering  poU,  194,  196,  667,  673L 

Solos,  god  of  winas,  400  Garden  syringes,  261 

Epberas,  fountains  at,  49  Gates  and  doors,  closed  by  machinery,  666 

Epinams,  ancient,  282. 637  Gauls,  36.    Induced  to  invade  Rome  by  thft 

Erekers,  blowing  eolipiles  from,  307, 670  report  of  a  smith,  19 

Evaas,  Oliver;  ^4  Geese^  in  tread  wheels,  75 

EvapovatKHi  of  water  from  the  earth,  606  Genevieve,  St.  37 

fiwbank's  experiments  on  raisins  water,  226.  Gensanne's  engine,  463 

Mode  ofpropelling  vessels,  406.    Blowing  Gerbert,  104,  401 

tabes,  484—496.    Spouting   tubes,   497—  German  snail,  138.   Bellows  pump, 907.  Fir«» 

604.    Mode  of  evaporatingliquids  in  vacuo,  engines,  319, 323— St6.  German  inventkmt* 

496.    Experiments  on  the  force  of  sap,  609.  See  preface. 

Increasing  the  draft  of  chimneys,  488.  Yen-  Gesner,  381 

iliting  ships  and  mines,  488.   Siphons,  627,  Geysers,  411,  607 

628.    Siphon  cocks,  527.     Tubular  valve,  Glass,  painting  on,  4.    Engine  for  working, 

•666.  Sliding  cocks,  660, 561.  Tinned  leaden  323.    Mirrors,  121.    Glass  tomb  of  BcmL 

pipw,666  200 

Etplooioa  of  boilers,  382  Glass  tubes,  curious  motion  of,  429 
E^kMtm  active  cagiBfla,  441, 460, 471—473^   Glaxiar'afiaa,aBiiq«tyof,664 


I 


I 


iue.1  by  htm,  441.    Woodtn  boOen,  iW  Hon  pi|Ks,  301.  M6— 3S8,  MS 

Oloe,  xiciew,  &1,  Hou«  wuminj,  37 

Gn.I    ll.f..b<«thiiildBr.MS  Hu.l.b™..I65 

GoBU  emplnvcd  ld  tre«l  wheeli,  ISS.  BUlIea  Humcimei,  cnmoiBnce  U  the  iMWtri,  4S1 

b«lHeen,  S'GG  HuTfhens.MI 

Oobleuro[utiwtkDiMgii«n>,521.  Hagicd,  MjrdrauUc  b«It,  137 

530  Hfdnulic  ram,  367—371 

Cold-beBim?,  SI  Hydraulic  muKjou,  MietMil.  7,  10,  B),  Itl, 

Cold™  leB™a,eitrail  from,  3T3, 31*  138—135,367.    U*fd  « fitiv  mo*en of  o^ 

■ane-rucli  Joml,  307,  383,  317,  B73.    Babtti-  chiaerf,  138,  140,  158 

UU  Ibr,  Slt-^'W  BydroiMIic  prui,  976 
Oiuwi'i  rtKiwnl<H  pump,  809 

Goths  employfd  b«»r»  in  ire*d  wJieeli,  74  .„     ^      „'.,..„„,  ._ 

Cnirily,  guiM'iiion  orobiecii  a^iiinti,  143  Idela,  83,  lOS— 108.    Eoliptlic,  393, 399,  ^7D- 

GwecF,  Willi  m,  37.36.     Anliriuiliei  foand  572 

in  Ihem,  50.     Water  raiiid  from  them  by  Impoilnrcs,  S3,    ID6— 10S,    376—378.     Sii 

the  swiipe,  96  JMK""? 

Greeki,  S68  ImpriBMiin;  chairs.  4!9,  &73 

erMD-houHi  heUed  by  num.  471  Incas  of  Peni.     Aqiuducu  treclfd  by  lh*in, 

Cuag.  cock-,  459  165—168 

Guage,  mcrciiriil,  461  Incendiaries,  308,  3G0.    Ponuhraeol  of,  SI 

Gvcrricke,  Dllo,  181,190,436  India  ink,  70 

Gulf  ilream,  477,  47S  Indian.,  American,  60, 107, 180 

Gun»,repe»iina,430.    Air,  181, 198,  870,379,  Inerlia.  373.  603 

573.     gleam,  396,  483, 573  lolermillmi  ipnnyi,  606 

Gtuipowdcr,    143,   3S3.      Known    lo    Romr  Inteniiims,  how  rciliisii.  3a9.     Few  KCorJ- 

Bacon,  40-i.    tngmet  ino.ed  by,  441, 430,  -*    ""      '■-—-'■>■■-'"      'J 

Cnlten,  for  railing  waltt,  88,  9t,  98.   8|»aU  140.  363,  4--      ... 

of,  omsmcDled,  119  Inreniors,  old,  cmc««led   Iheir  d[M_  _. 
and  why,  417.    Caricatured,  43S 

H  Iodine,  discDrery  of.  414 

Bur,co1orin£iIpnciiied  of  old,  180.     Bere-  Iron  cauldrons  snldtrrd,  SO,     Inn  *U0 

nicc'mbiir,  U3.    Polling  np  tree!  by  one  of  143.    Pianiin  iroa,  883 

" '   '•-in,  418  Iron  first  ci»l  in  England,  653 

I,  as,  7B,  eo,  83,  81,  95,   IIS.  1 


Bamalh,  water.worhsal,  lis,  116  Im^Iii 

Hammer,  i 

Hand,  nse 


namain,  water.worBsai,  iio,  no  trn^iion,  -^s.isj  du,  oj,  ^^t  i*^,   iia.  Jir, 

Hammer,  its  origiaand  history,  6,  6  136,  131.  133,  163,    Aquanua,  Mi  emblem 

Hand,  nsed  as  a  cup,  11,  40,  6a.    ArliGcial        of.  119 


. tr  pump,  874,  875  63.    FonntaioB,  534,  .M7 

Hii<iiFlille,44] 

Heart,  1)jr,  a  pump  !58  J 

Hegisnitratug,  wooden  loot  of,  4  jBc1i,oldnameDfBinui-nmBt,7S.  Sneke- 

Berepaies,  304  jack,  ibid. 

Heliopolis,  fountain  at,  43,  49  Jack  orHlllon,  a  Saion  eolipili,  3» 

Helionbalui,  177,661  Jacks  of  the  clock,  643 

Heraraic  deiicel,  861, 314,  396  Jacob's  well,  38,  43,  44 

HaTCu1aiieum,welUal, 18,89, 65.  FoudUUIU     J&cuUtor  GsIi,  357 

at,  534  Janiu,69.    AMudcd  lo  fay  Ma«a,M 

ward,  IhoSaKOn,  36  Japanese  water.work a,  185.557.    Clo^,M] 


Je^haz 


Berodoiui,  quoted,  4,  11,18,  80,88,97',  66,     Jehoahaz,  portrait  of  at  Thebc*,  IK 

79,  80,61,  84,  »6,  133,841,860  Jelsd'cau,  163,533—541 

Heroes,  old  mechanics  the  true,  6  Jeweled  holes  for  pirots  of  watches,  188,641 

B*ron,66.    Hit  foanlain,  361.  Air-machines,     Jews,  their  wetU,  16.  33,  34.    Waieriackid, 
378.      Account  of  his  Spiritatia,  385,  bSS.         86.     Theirarts,  133 

t—  ■«"  Joseph's  well,  38,  45— 47.     DiriniBg  eip,  HO 

jD»eDhils,  <]uoIed,  38, 40,  54 
Jugulin?,  juggleiB,  mngiciana,  *c.  13,  lOfr- 

108,  198—301 ,  376—386,  619,  631— «3 
Juvenal,  quoted,  19,43,  131,  310,  311,  311 
377.    fiamshed,4B 

Hire  La,  his  double  acting  pump,  871  K 

Holy  water,  derived  from  the  hralhen,  166,  Kircher,  on  the  speiki 

196,  386.     Ancient  iste  for  sellin;  it,  387.  377.    Be11ows.pum| 

Used  in  consecrating  bells,  313,    314,  and  spit  by  an  eolipile 

various  other  articles.  196  raising  water  fay  steam,  vn 

Homer,  quoted,  19,  91 ,  22,  33, 133,  840,  230,  Kitchens,  75.    t^ryptian,  337, 338,  »17 

636.    ifept  a  school  at  Scin,  131  Kites,  bars',  421 

Honors,  iltlrs  of,  absurd  origin  of  some,  144,  Snieet  of  gold  imd  edged  withicoa,  6.    tat 

145,44.5,446  -...-.-.■ —   ~x 


Eolipiles  frc 

m,394 

f            1 

' 

Hieroglyphics 

164 

Hindoos,  thei 
30,   3^,  35 

mod 

ofdnnhing.ll. 

Wells 

38, 

52.    C 

'arrying  water,  84 

Picolah,  97 

8^ 

•ffif 

bnsVet,  85. 

89,90.    Syringes 

61.  Water 

clocks, 

Sookah,  270  Korui,  quoieij,  10,  54,  117 

ooke,  Dr.  441 
Bomofabundance,  119,110  L 

Bon,  drinking,  nytnc  leaiiactinf  it,  exslaln-     Labaa's  imana,  671 
•d,»S  ^  ^  Laddui,]>ort^le,SM,431 


XMDBZ* 


va 


LtktB  Ham  and  Mareotii,  80 

LftOip«,  943. 343, 4f] 

Laiitem  bellows,  S37— 840.    Pomp,  241, 242 

Luct.    See  IdoU. 

Lateral  communication  of  motion,  475—480 

Laver  of  brass,  6dt 

Law,  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  arts,  427 

Lead,  piss  of:  leaden  roofs,  coffins,  rolled 

lead,  inpes,  flic.  163. 211, 660-«64 
Leaden  pipes  tinned,  566 
Leather  pipes,  304,  326 
Leases,  concave  and  convex.  380,  381 
Leopold's  Fire-en^es,   329—331.     Steam- 

eagines,  462,  46d 
LeWl,  268 
Library,  in  an  ancient  ship,  147.  Alexandrian, 

destroyed,  415 
Lioos'  heads  on  cocks,  gotters,  ite.  119, 557 
Liquor  tasters,  195,  199 
Llama  of  Pern,  257 
Load^stone  for  suspending  an  iron  statue,  kc, 

142 
Lobster*s  tail,  mechanism  of,  258 
Locomotive  carriages.  403,  423^  424,   473. 

Increasing  draA  of  chimneys  of,  387,  4% 
London  water- works,  294—^,  321, 434, 567 
Looking-glasses,  121 
Laean,  quoted,  108, 125, 540 
Lastnd  Taae  and  water,  387 

M 

Macaroni,  kneading.  91 

Ifachines,  worked  hj  the  feet,  90, 237—239. 

War  machines,  305 
Machines  of  Ciesibins,  122, 192,213,259,266— 

270,547 
Madagascar,  bellows  of,  246,  252 
Magie  goblets,  518, 520 
Magnet,  ancient  one^  142 
Mahomedans,  traditions  and  customs  of,  12, 

35,  36 
Mahomet,  10,  54.    His  coffin,  142 
Man,  his  body  a  living  pump,  257.    His  past 

and  fntnra  condition,  388—390, 506 
Maaco  Oapae,  168. 172 
Bfaagle,  Chinese.  90 
Manus^ipta,  108 
If  anaer*8  compass,  143 
Marli,  water^works  at,  296— 298 
Mars,  represented,  30o 
Martial,  quoted,  521 

Mastodon,  tradition  of,  165.    No  extinct  ani- 
mals of  the  ox  kind  thirty  feet  high,  210 
Mathesius,  410 

Mechanic  powers,  origin  of  some,  1.    Imple- 
ments, 5,  6 
Mechaaics,  ancient,  little  known  of  them, 
3L  4.    An  account  of  their  works  and  work- 
ahope  would  have  been  invaluable.  4.  The 
true  heroes  of  old,  4,  5.    Formerly  seated 
when  at  work,  139,  240.    Advantages  of 
studying  the  mechanism  of  animals,  258. 
Old  priests  first-rate  mechanics,  104,  401, 
441 
Mechanism,  rcTolving,  2K2— 284 
Jicdea,  inventresa  of  warm  and  Taper  baths, 

120 
Medicines,  quack,  120 
Memnon.  statue  of,  377, 401 
Mercurial  gnage  and  aaiety  valves,  451 
Meuls,  hammered  into  plates,  2,  283,  551. 
Drawn  into  wire,  2.    And  into  pipes,  554. 
Ancient  works  in,  6, 87, 162, 171, 557.    See 
preface. 
Metallic  mirrors,  121 
Mexicans,  34,  159—162 
Mills,  2tt,  419,  423 


Minei,  Tentilation  of,  488.    Raising  water 
from.  SeeAgricolafRam$eye,8aver}ffNew 
eomen,  fVorceeter. 

Mirrors.  87,  121,  172 

Moclacn,  a  vixier,  55 

Momentum,  883, 366, 367, 373.   Animals  have 
a  knowledge  of  it^  365  , 

Monks^eir  ingenuity  and  professions,  104— 

lOo,  SoO 
MontgolfieWs  tam,  369—372 
Moon,  Wilkin's  project  to  reach  it,  103 
Moreland,  Samuel,  nis  pump  and  speakiBgh 

trumpet,  273.    Steam-ename,  441—445 
Morey's  motive  engine,  473 
Motion,  transmitted  by  air,  448.    RotarT» 

282—284 
Motive  engines,  423,  473—474 
Mouth,  various  operations  of,  477       • 
Musical  machines,  17,  381.    See  EeHfOeM^ 

IdevMion. 
Mythology,  Egyptian,  82—86.  Peruvian,  167 

N 

Naamah,  the  supposed  inTentress  of  spinning^ 

283 
Nabis,  his  cruelty,  573 
National  vauniings,  402 
Natural  pumps  and  devices  for  raising  liquidfl. 

209, 210.  256-n258,  605—513 
Neptune,  507 
Nero,  his  golden  house,  539.    Water-dooky 


Nets,  fishing,  86,  87 

New-Amsterdam,  wells  in,  299.    Fires  and 

fire-wardens  in,  339,  340 
New- York,  minutes  of  common  council,  299 

300.   Ola  treasury  note,  300.   Fire-engineSy 

341—345 
Newcomen  and  Cawley's  engine,  296,  464 

—468 
Niagara  falls,  currents  of  air  at,  476 
Nineveh,  well  at,  26,  36 
Noria,  Cninese ,112.  Egyptian,  1 1 3.  Spanish, 

114.   Roman,  113.   Syrian  116.   Mexican, 

163 
Nur^mburs,  in  the  16th  century,  324.  Corioiia 

report  of  Engineers,  556 

O 
OmoT,  logic  of,  415 
Oracle  at  Delphi,  prediction  of,  241 
Organs,  547—650 
Organ-makers,  priests,  401 
Oscillation  ofliauids,  497 
Osiris,  82.    Made  his  own  plough,  83, 131 
Ovid,  quoted.  U,  13,  52,  76, 120 
Oysters,  swallowing,  181 .  Their  moTementt, 

257 

P 
Paddle-wheels.  454.     Their  antiquity,  406. 

Substitutes  for,  291,  406 
Palladium  of  Troy,  12,571 
Panama  chains,  162 
Paper,  Chinese  mill,  90.     Made  by  steam, 

388.    ExperimenU  with  a  sheet  of,  483. 

Marbling,  323 
Papin,  I.     His  air-gun,  181.    Dttren  from 

France  by  religious  persecution,  446.    Hi* 

digesters,  447.   Safety  valve,  447,451.  Aiiw 

machine,  447—450.    Explosive  engine,  450. 

Steam  mschines.  450—452 
Parabolic  jambs  or  fire-places,  483 
Paris,  water- works  of,  296-298.  Fire-engineti 

327—331,336 
Pascal,  his  experiments  on  atmospherio 

sure,  189 
Piatenu  and  pateateci,  eld,  439 


PnvSng  ditM,  5S3  m,  190,  «3.    Tliew  Itadu  b»B  W^  ^ 

Pc^l  r.it  poimdinjticepBO,  91  pump-nwlim,  191.     DtcrplMu  ««>,  ML 

Phd,  cUBiumi  io,  Ksprciing  vktcr,  35  9IS,    Bag^pninp,  109.    Brilmn,  4a.  Wf~ 

pFrUKiOF,  1«  aiO.     Bun,  do  lU      Osuiron),  d*.  m 
PeDdulum  machuic  Io  ni(c  «Uer,  93,  93.        930.    Gennu,do.  iX,  im.  3tS.ZI».    Hi- 

P«ndglam  for  WHulm,  141  luraJ,  do.  309, 110.    Ltsiiar,  da  115.    te 

Pcaetopc  ud  Uljwi,  383  Diih.do.  317,  04 


Prrianlfd  fouDUaii,  639,  640  Pmnpa,  fDrciag.  361 — 199.    CooaMa  pmn, 

Fcrfumn  dupetied  br  colipilei,  401  !6l    EEiflii>,3SS.    Bellovs.  341,  I^.mVI 

Pupelinl  moliom,  GW,  WT  56N.    Double  aciip^,  271.     MFnaml,  tK 

PecBTJafti,  Ihdi  .\naiicorifuidaBb(raI,  171.  Niiursl, 106,910.336— 158.    Siaaach  )tt 

WUallJai   bonlea  of,  n.      Miiror.,   191,  Plungfr,  ST*.  444.     Prrknw'tSI.    II«»T, 

m.    Wellsudirr^iion,  I6&— Iffl.   Com-  IS*— 391,373.    RMipreckLiu  nun.  W, 

mas  uteiuil*  of  gold,  ITl.    Aneieol  eiljr  293                               r        — •          /,       i 

duinlerred,  IT.    Sacking  labta,  304.    Nol  Pumps,  ItTiisa,  ST7 — 379 

ignoiutoflhe  bdlowi,  laS— 3^.     Diab,  Piuicnch,  a  iTtam  idol,3» 

542.  547  Pflhlgoiu,  43S 
PcrvEB,  wonhiped  vrlli,  36.    Ambamdori 

Ibrovn  inio  wdh  3T.    lUiraig  wutr,  «6,  Q 


Philadelpbi],  witer-worki  of,  300.    Ftre-en- 

PHM,  314  _                            " 

PhociOD,  637,  563  Run  ■(  Hubn.apmdin,  St 

rikH.K  bird  Ihildevonred  men,  let  »>mt,bulennc,36().    Shihon  nB.63I.  W» 

Picauh,  1  machine  lo  msr  wbUt,  97  ^"  rami,  366—373.     fiaiunl  mur  na% 

Pini  and   ntPdlei,  87,  111.    >'ini  mode  in  506 

England,  333  Bamacie,  his  pslCDl  for  raising  nlerW&c, 

PiHt,  water,  fleiihlf ,  S6S.    In  Mexico.  163.  419 

In  Ptiro,  ITO.     Ada,  SI  I.     Pampcii,  311,  Runn,  brnaic,  131.    Mexican    IGt 

6Sa.    RomB,  113,  651.    Of  fanWnware,  JUcipmraung  rolatarr  pumpa,  393,  MS 

68.    Of  leaOier,  31>t.     oriead,  56J,  553.  Kej»J,5S0 

Drawn,  554.    Tinned,  65S  Rrrigious  pCTsecation8,4»S 

Pipkini,  IB,  19  Remom,  tmckin;  fi.ih,  ISS 

Pt»ion»,  M»,  314,  318,  307,  438  Rrapitation,  4'»,  477 

FiatOD  bellows,  344—353  Kichard  lll.his  coSb,  a  valeria(tni|^tf 

K»(on  and  CTliodef,  *anoiia  applieatioM  of,  Riddles,  437 

36R,  359,  4!3  K'lnj'.  tte,  his  steam  machine,  463 

Pixon  sleam-?n?in«,  of  Worceiler,  435—431.  Rinili,  a  Swim  mjchinist,  463 

or  Haiilcfitie  and  UiijEhi-ns,  44E.    Of  Pa-  Rim,  his  mniiie  enpoe.  4T3 

pin, 450.  OfNewcoiaea,  466.  OfLeopold,  Ri>iu«,  enlipiles  rmrn,  396 

460  Rocking  machine  for  raising  water,  93 

Pjalo,  hja  liem  of  mechanics,  3.     His  musi-  Rolling  press,  333 

eal  cloeL-a,  543,  048  Rome,  iiii-aded  by  ihe  Gania  from  tbernol 

Play.bills,  ancient  one,  540  of  n  amith,  19.    HDoaea  in,  310 

Plinj  the  elder,  quoted,  9,  15,  19,  35,  43,  6G,  Roman  wells,  38,  34,40,  41,  60.    C^m  rf 

79,81,96,  130,  193,  194,  303,3)3, 113, 165,  pou,  134,  Water  screw,  138.    Fiir  ririirr. 

370,  549,  551.    His  deaib,  IS  310.  311.    Firpmen.  ani)      ?<»_•.;_' an 

Plioy  ihe  founifer,  hii  letter  to  Tiajiin,  309. 

Plough  83,  83, 131    : 
PluUrch,  quoted,  3, 1 
Ml,  54N 

in,39,'30,  43.55,  ill,  oca 
Porta.  Bapliat,  I    413.    ftuol 

his  Digester.  493.    Raised  water  by  heat,  Sajlsof  ahip*.  1 

379.   Bvsieam,  407— 109.    ByasiphoB,  639  Baladin,  47;  373 

Poller,  a  boy,    who  made  the  sieam-engina  Sailing  fish,  in  Egypt,  88,    lURfifalBB)- 

seir-acting,  470  rope,  86 

^esrare  enrinea,  353-363.     Nalaral,  fM  Sanguianchella,  303 

ireaier,  John,  ^hls  the  Mongals  wiih  eoli-  8ap,  aaceot  of,  bmSOS 

Diles,  400  Sarbacans,  »6 

Cl";"!/  !•  ™'  3*.,  Sarcophigii,  uaed  as  watering  trtxigtw,  «,N 

Prtniers'  dericet,  194  Bauee  paiis,  21 

Injectors,  ridiculed  in  a  poblio  proeewion,  Savery,  his  eiperimeaB  and  ensinM.  <S»- 

*^,,.                 ,  460.    His  bellowB,  483                   ^ 

nowllmg  Tcssela  on  water.     Bf  PaddU-  Saw,  368 

-JS*"''- „  Bcipio,   hiibaihs,668.    DowrvofliBte^ 

PDlley,  Its  origin,  Died  by  ihe  Egyptians,  69.  ter   111                                    '             ^^^ 

-Used  for  raising  water,  68—63  G^~™  ...  ~i.-  ——    «      c ^...-.  .it 

nmn,  BlmoBphenc  1   of  nncerlain  oruin 

III.    HtDlJMied   b;  Pliny,  96,-313,    iii 

MMlU— 330.  LimuauwbukvMMriiM  BcyihiutndiLion,  11  ~ 
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9mBMf  qnpMd,  M^  810, 304, 668  Salphnr  batbi,  ancient.  ISO 

imriere,  nis  iuTentioas,  63,  91, 886, 499  Snn,  raising  water  by  the  heat  of,  378—380 
BMooT,  Egyptian,  94,  95  Distilling  by,  381.    Raising  steam  by,  470 

8liBkemeare,^qQ0ted,  or  illustrated,  196,  360  Surgical  instruments,  found  at  Pompeu,  ttEl 

401,534,636  8wape,94— 103 

Sheet-lead  and  other  meuls,  651  Sycne,  well  at,  48 

Sktoa,  steam,  of  Garay,  403.    Of  Ramseye,  Syracuse,  dial  at,  642.    The  name  of  Archi- 

419.    Ventilation  of,  488  medes*  ship,  146 

Ship-building,  ancient,  146, 147.   Chinese,  168  Syringe,  868--26I.    An  emblematic  derice, 
Sh^nuDps,  143, 147, 154—157, 214—91 7, 227,        261 .    Used  as  fire-engines,  312, 315—317 

Shoes,  andent,  60.    Motezuma's,  161  T 

Shrine  of  Becket,  106  Tacitus,  quoted,  214 

Siamese  water-clocks,  544  Tanks,  water,  S3 

Sieve.  Tutia  carrying  water  in  one,  198.  The  Tantalus,  city  of,  98.    Cups,  590 

trick  explained,  ioid.  Tartar  necromancy,  622 

Silk,  watering  of,  323  Tenures,  39S 

Silver  pipes,  cocks  and  cisterns,  170, 567, 560  Teraphim,  571 ,  572 

Siphons,  193,  193,  212,  268,  514-^2.    Ca-  Tezcoco,  161.    Supplied  with  water,  16S 

pillary,513.  Natural,  506.   Ram,  531.  Act  Theatres,  fountains  in,  recommended,  640 

m  racuo,  515.    Other  devices  so  named,  Thebes,  a  wonder  at,  81 

912, 213,  304,  307, 31 1 ,  315  Themistocles,  43 

Smoke  jacks,  75  Theodorus,  of  Samos,  6 

Smoking  tobacco,  270, 454, 477  Thirst,  modes  of  quenching,  II.    Snfleiingt 
Soap-making,  raisine  ley  by  steam.  413,  414.        from,  31.  32 

Great  sums  expended  on  soap,  ibid.    Soap  Tinkers,  Chinese,  20, 248 

frctory  in  Pompeii,  ibid.  Tlascala,  159.    lu  water-works,  100 

Socrates,  537  Tobacco  smoking,  270, 454, 477.    Engina  fiv 
Soldering,  551.    OMtiron,20.    Phenomenon       cutting,  323 

all«idug[,  512  Toledo,  old  water-works  at,  294 

Solomoa,  cutems  of,  48  Toltecs,  160 

Soafflenr,  604  TooU,  5, 87, 132, 172^ 

Spaniards,  their  conquest  of  America,  159  Toothed  wheels,  71.  72, 114,  ISl 

Spaniah  pomp-maker,  anecdote  of,  224.   Spa-  Tornados,  482 

aish  steam-ship,  403—406.    Chain  of  poU,  Torricelli,  187, 188 

196.    Bells,  314  Toume-hroche,  75,  76,  666.    Eolipffie,  806, 
Speaking  tubes,  106,  107.    TrumpeU,  973,        396,429 

3tiL    Hands,  106,  .108, 377  Towers,  war,  304 

Spectacles,  70  Toys,  87, 268 

Specalums,  121  Traditions  of  the  MahomedaM  aad   Btif* 


Sphinx,  119,  437  thians.  12.    Arabs,  95.    Parariana,  161 

Spindle,  spinning,  9tc.  283, 284  Trajan,  his  directions  respecting  fitety  300 

^nral  pamp,  363  Traps  lor  drains,  562, 563 

Spiritalia.  a  work  written  by  Hen«,270, 306,  Tread-wheeU,  73,  74,  76, 116. 117, 169 

3IS,  37S,  386,  415, 518—590  Treasury  note,  copy  of  an  old  one,  900 

Spoatmji  tnbea,  497— 604  Trees  of  Australia,  509.   Of  sUver,  brass,  ftc* 
Spriaklmg  Teasels,  atmospheric,  194*196, 567       538 

Spurting  snake,  957  Trevithick's  pump,  280 

llataea,  43.    Iron  one  of  Arsinoe,  142.    Of  Tricks.    See  Juggling. 

Meomon,  377,  401.    Leaden,  535, 550  Triton,  musical,  of  silver,  534 

Steam,  itt  effecto,  359,  388—391.     lu  me-  Trombe,  or  shower  bellows,  476 

chanical   properties,    391,  392,  407.  409.  Troy,  founuins  at,  49 

Supposed  identity  with  air,  395—400,  418  TrumpeU,  speakimr,  273,  342.    Ear,  379, 578 

—491 ,  579  Tubal  Cain,  his  beUows,  232.    8$$  Vuican, 

Steam-boats,  403,  419, 423, 424,  438  Turkish  fountains,  31.    Fire-engines,  316 

Steam-boilers  of  coiled  tubes,  394.    Of  wood  Tutia,  carrying  water  in  a  sieve,  198,  3^ 

and  granite,  470  Tympanum  for  raising  water,  110, 114 

Steam-engines,  284,  360,  425.    Heron's,  394.  Tyre,  a  well  at,  38.    Glass  mirrors  made  at, 
Garay's,404.   Branca^s,4]8.  Classification        121 
of,  425.    Worcester's,  437.     Moreland's,  U 

4^-444.     Papin's,  .460-^.  ^  SaTery's,  Union  joinU,  326, 459 
455—460.   Other  engines,  469— 464.    New.  *        '       ' 

€oroen's,465.   Leopold's,  469.  Made  self-  V 

acting  by  a  toy,  951,470  Vacnum,  B.  Porta  on,   379.    Produced  1^ 
Steam-guns,  395, 573  steam,  407, 489.    In  open  tubes,  489— 49« 

6team-idoU,  395,  398,  399, 570—579  Boiling  sugar  in.  495 

8team-machinists,  courtiers,  445  Yalentinian,  anecdote  of,  196 

Stings  of  bees,  257  Valves,  232, 235, 268,  307, 555, 56SL    Safety, 
■tOflMchpomp,  264  387,  391 ,  447,  451 

Stoves.  Cainese,  70.    Fire-places,  483  Vapor  engmes,  441 ,  473, 473 

Strabo's  account  of  Memnon,  377  Vases,  ancient^  16, 17.   For  Instral  water.  887 

Samrasant,  Peter,   proclamations   by  him,  Vanzhall,  engines  at,  434.    Gardens,  445 

no,  340  Vegetius,  old  trauslatioQ  of,  177,  907,  917, 


,,>.■■., J, boys',  181.  Natural.  182, 183, 184,186  430,  522 

Sacking  tuMs.  203, 204.  Sucking  wounds,  202  Veneering,  87 

'  n,  901 ,  309  Ventilation  of  mines,  shipa^ifcc.  488 

hotting  in  vacno,  496  Vaatnri,  exparimenu  by,  47S— 480 
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Vestals,  195—197,  383  Wheels,  tread,  TS— 76, 118|  117,  ISt 

Virgil,  quoted,  8,  II,  12, 13,  84, 117, 238,  302  71,72,  114,  121 

ViMon  of  Mahomet.  98  Whistles,  in  PeruTian  bottles,  17.    ChaMiM 

VitroTius,  quoted,  9,  34,  109,  113,117,124,  cups,  201 

139,  192, 244, 266,  269,  392, 395  Whitney,  Eli,  359 

Vulcan,  bellows  of,  232, 239. 240.  Trip  ham-  Whitehursi's  water  ram.  368 

mers,  568.    Impritioning  chair,  573  Wilkins,  Bishop,  quoted,  103,  104,  386, 418, 

,    429—431, 66o 

W  Windlass,  68-72, 573 

Wasons,  steam,  423,  434  Wind-mills,  125,  139, 151, 158, 418. 573 

Walrus,  climbs  by  atmospheric  pressure,  183  Wines,  concentration  of,  440.    Mixed,  517. 

Wars,  warriors,  3,  308, 3!^.    See  preface.  Siphons  for  tasting,  195,  516, 582 

Watches  and  clocks,  71,  122,  323,  350,  441,  Wine  flask.  Savory's  ezperimeat  with,  454 — 

542—547  455 

Watch  chains,  323  Winifred's  well,  miracle  at,  37 

Water,  its  importance  in  nature  and  the  arts,  Winnowing  machine,  70 

9,  302,  338.     Supposed  identity  with  air.  Wire,  ancient,  2, 87,  124, 162,  88S.    Mill  te 

395,  .418,  420,  421,  572.    Worshiped,  33—  drawing,  423 

37, 565.    Penalty  for  stealing,  43.    Fresh  Wirtz's  spiral  pamp,  363 

dipped  from  the  sea,  519  Woden's  well,  35 

Water  beds,  178.    Bombs,  349.    Canes,  372.  Woisnrd's  air  machine,  473 

Carriers,  83,  84.    Closets,  561.    Hammer,  Women,  early,  experimenters  on  steam,  391 

367.    Lute,  451.    Power,  480.    Rams,  36o  Wooden  hams,  70 

— 371 .   Spouts,  477, 510.  Wheels,  125, 282,  Worcester,  Marquis  of,  his  century  of  iBTeB-> 

568  tions,  64,  140,  362,  428-440,  539.     Hw 

Water- works  .at  Hamath,  116.    In  Japan,  steam-boat,  438.    Steam-engine,  437.    His 

125.    At  Babvlon,  133—135.    Of  the  Pern-  character  and  death,  439 

viaos.  165—1^.    Mexicans.  160—162.   At  World,  the,  an  hydraulic  machine,  506 

Augsburgh,  Bremen,  Toledo,  Paris,  and  Wynken  de  Words,  quoted,  314 

London,  294, 295, 296.  Old  ones  described, 

438.    In  America,  298.    Roman,  267, 480  X 

Walt,  145. 258.    See  pr^aee,  Xerxes,  his  chair,  4.    Sends  a  distaff  te  hb 

Waves,  366,  367  general,  283 
Wedge,  268 

Weatherglasses,  375  T 

Weeping  images,  106  Yoke,  83,  117.    Descriptioa  of  an  Effrplin 

Wells,  24-49^2, 71,  241,565.   Solon's  laws  one,  84 

respecting,  27.   Reflections  on,  48.    Venti-  Yucatan,  ancient  wells  in,  164, 165 

lation  o^^  488.    Worshiped,  33—37,  565. 

Ancient    American  wells,   50,    160—167.  Z 

Their  exammaiion  dpsirable.  60  Zem  Zem,  the  holy  well  of  Mecca,  35,  42 

Wheels,  flash,  94.     Other  wheels  to  raise  44,  45 

water,  109—116.    Wheel  of  fortune,  118.  Zeno,  his  quarrel  with  Anihemios,  893 

Scoop,  111.    Persian,  115.    Capstan,  77.  Zodiac,  signs  of,  85 


SUPPLEMENT: 


ON 


ORACULAR  AND  FIGHTING  EOLIPILES 


In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  that  a  little  additional  matter  on  Eoli- 
pilic  automata  would  add  interest  to  this  volume,  a  few  specimens  accom- 
panied with  cursory  observations  are  subjoined.  The  figures  themselves 
constitute,  perhaps,  a  better  exposition  than  any  thing  which  can  now  be 
written  on  the  devices  which  they  represent — devices  once  wielded  with 
terrible  effects  by  both  sacerdotal  and  military  engineers. 

Like  extinct  natural  monsters,  oracular  and  v/arring  Eolipiles  have 
disappeared  from  the  earth  and  left  scarcely  any  authentic  vestiges  be- 
hind.   They  belonged  to  certain  states  or  conditions  of  society  which 
they  could  not  survive.    Indigenous  to  ages  of  darkness,  they  flourished 
only  in  the  absence  of  light.    Receding,  as  civilization  advanced,  it  may 
be  said  of  them,  as  of  spectres, '  they  flutter  at  dawn  and  vanish  as  soon 
as  the  sun  (of  science)  has  risen.    But  they  are  not  the  less  interesting 
subjects  of  research  because  of  the  evils  they  inflicted  on  our  species, 
any  more  than  are  geological  remains  of  mammoth  beings  which  preyed 
on  inferior  tribes.    Antique  Eolipiles  are  in  some  respects  the  richest  of 
artificial,  as  fossil  bones  are  of  natural,  relics.    Both  are  unique  memo- 
rials of  past  times — vivid   remembrancers  of  strange  beings  and  dark 
deeds.    The  former  afford  proofs  of  stupendous  animals  reigning  as  mo- 
narchs  over  the  woods  and  waters  of  the  old  world ;  and  the  latter  re- 
mind us  of  moral  monsters,  preying  with  surprising  facility  upon  all 
classes  of  men. 

Pictorial  representations  of  idolatrous  and  fighting  eolipiles  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare;  and  these,  few  as  we  find  them,  if  not  transferred  to  mo- 
dern pages  will  soon  be  irrecoverably  lost.  Those  which  follow,  though 
deplorably  iinperfect  and  obscure,  will  be  acceptable  to  most  readers,  if 
not  to  all.  Examples  of  the  employment  or  elastic  and  inflammable 
Huids  under  singular  circumstances,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  elicit  the 
Attention  of  inquirers  into  the  origin  and  history  of  motive  mechanism. 
Ihey  may  afford  hints  on  old  and  lost  arts.  Nor  do  they  lack  interest  to 
general,  or  even  learned  readers  ;  for,  besides  illustrating  ancient  society 
cuid  manners,  they  reflect  light  on  the  darkest  passages  of  poetry  and  ro- 
vnance:  they  add  strength  to  the  conviction  that  much  which  ancient 
Xiterature  has  failed  to  explain,  a  close  examination  of  ancient  arts  may 
;^et  render  clear.  Even  the  Eolipile,  simple  as  it  seems,  promises  to 
d^nduct  inquirers,  like  the  clew  of  Ariadne,  through  labyrinths  as  per- 
plexing as  those  which  puzzled  old  travellers  to  Egypt  and  Crete. 

Of  all  the  freaks  of  poor  human  nature,  idolatry  is  the  strangest ;  and, 
"^aken  in  connection  with  evils  springing  from  it,  the  most  infectious  and 
.Catal  of  maladies.  Hitherto  ineradicable,  inexpugnable,  it  has  tainted 
^dl  epochs,  polluted  all  people.  Its  ravages  have  been  more  destructive 
^iian  war,  more  distressing  than  famine.  It  has  been  the  fertile  source  of 
Irath.  ■  Superstition,  the  parent  of  idolatry,  is  peculiar  to  man,  unless  de- 
iQions  be  tormented  by  it,  which  is  not  unlikely ;  for,  besides  its  associa- 
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'G  Rite  <if  Idolatry,  Magic,  i(c. — MrnuUrt. 

tinns  bpiiin  tnily  didbnlical.  (it  has  every  where  erected  alt&rs  to  Bnli 
and  furnished  victitna  In  Muluchu,)  il  aocrna  the  natural,  and  may  lie  tU 
universnl  pBiiishment  rif  mentul  dehosement.  It  is  to  the  mind  what  pre- 
iDBiure  decrepitude  is  to  the  body — a  horrible  penalty  for  violating  \ 
fundamentBl  law  of  our  nature,  for  stunting  the  houI'h  growth,  for  not 
GuUirnting  the  inrelleclua)  with  the  physical  fkcuitien,  ibat  boUi  miebt 
expand  and  improve  together ;  that  infant  puerilities  might  be  succeeded 
by  youthful  intelligence  and  mascuUiie  knowledge.  Instead  of  ibLi, 
■uperBlitiuD  unites  dwarfed  and  crippled  minds  to  grown  up  bodies— 
Btucks  the  world  with  anul«  Mind  to  their  deGlinieii  and  dulies,  and  con- 
Mtjuttnlly  to  the  great  piuposea  of  eKiBlence  lail.  Where  elee,  then,  can 
auch  abortiotiH  be  more  appropriately  consigned  than  to  the  hadcH  of  ig- 
poranco — of  sottish  delusions — lo  murky  regions,  where  the  sickly  tm- 
gination  aits  an  incubus  on  the  prostrate  judgment,  and  visions  of  innniiy 
are  reckoned  as  realities ;  where  [he  occupanU  wander  among  shades, 
and  mutter  the  gibberinh  of  phantoms. 

A  stranger  lo  natural  cauaee,  siariling  phenomena  have  ever  filled  ibo 
barbariuii  with  dread.  To  account  for  such  things  he  peoples  the  etc- 
H  .jnents  witli  jina^fiiiar}'  beings,  who  control,  as  ho  supposes,  all  inundHDe 
H  ftfTaini  at  their  will.  Meteorological  commutions,  pain,  sickness,  deuh, 
^L  and  every  public  and  private  calamity,  were  held  as  nianifestattuns  of 
^^k  their  power  or  their  wrath  ;  hence  the  idea  of  propitiating  beings  so 
^^T  wighty  and  malignant ;  hence  idolatry  with  its  direful  progeny,  magic, 
^1  divination,  necromancy,  and  their  congeners  ;  and  hence  too  the  rite  uf 
^K  those  astute  spirits  who,  from  the  beginning,  have  subdued  the  million 
^^  by  working  on  their  fancies  and  fenra — who  have  ruised  themselves  into 
^B     cpdH  and  sunk  the  rest  of  mankind  iirto  brutes. 

^B     <rf  Idols  were  almost  invariably  modeled  after  hideous  forms,  becanss 
^r        designed  to  excite   terror.     This  was   in  accordance  with  the  principles 
or  which  dcmi,ri,ih.try  w^is  foiiTide.l,   As  frnr  was  to  he  awakened  it  wm 
essential  to  make  thorn  correspond,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  with  the  evib 
^  they  had  power  to  inflict  or  emotions  they  were  designed  to  inflame. 

To  have  made  them  more  attractive  than  repulsive  would  have  been 
preposterous,  since  it  would  have  been  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  tlist 

Eassion  upon  which  their  efficiency  rested.  Their  makera  knew_  their 
usinesB  better.  In  nothing  is  the  versatility  of  ancient  genius  more 
apparent  than  in  representations  of  ihe  horrible — in  conjuring  up  images 
to  cause  the  timid  to  tremble  and  the  bold  to  recoil — [he  most  hideous  of 
hybrids,  in  which  were  combined  features  derived  from  every  thing  on  the  ' 
earth  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  calculated  to  excite  abhorrenco 
and  dread.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  here  also  little  is  left 
for  professors  of  the  Jtne  arts  to  do,  except  lo  imitate  works  of  old  mas- 
ters. Invention  seems  out  of  the  question.  Our  best  and  worst  specimena 
of  diablerie  and  the  monstrous  are  but  copies  and  caricatures  oi  originals 
in  old  galleries  of  furies,  minoiaurs,  hydras.  cLimasras,  centaurs,  sphinxes, 
fauns,  dragons,  griffins,  gorgons,  satyrs,  harpies,  hippogrifTs,  and  other 
unearthly  combinations  of  human  bodies  with  those  of  beasts,  birds,  Gsh, 
reptiles  anil  demons. - 

But  ghastly,  terrific  or  fiendish  features  were  not  always  deemed  suffi- 
cient. It  was  expedient  to  communicate  active  qualities,  such  as  migbl 
influence  other  senses  than  the  sight,  and  which,  being  appropriate  to 
the  character  an  idol  was  intended  to  sustain,  might  serve  still  further  to 
establish  or  increase  its  fame.  Thus,  some  moved  their  heads,  anus, 
bamls,  eyes;  othera  spoke,  groaned,  smiled,  perspired,  laughed.  Sec  tee. 
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-A  few,  like  the  imago  of  Nabia,  squeezed  unbelievers  to  death  in  their 
arms,  and  others,  like  the  gods  of  the  Zidonians,  in  their  fury  swallowed 
offisnders  alive.  The  repeated  declarations  in  the  Bible  that  gods  of 
stone,  wood  and  metal,  neither  saw, heard,  ate  nor  "spake  through  their 
throats,"  &c.  imply  that  by  priestly  artifice  these  and  other  functions  wero 
imitated.  Had  all  been  dumb,  motionless  statuos,  this  constant  denial  of 
such  powers  to  them  would  have  been  nugatory. 

The  date  of  androidal  idols  is  unknown :  they  appear  to  have  been 
co-eval  with  the  use  of  metals — are  perhaps  of  a  still  earlier  date,  for 
modem  savages  have  attempted  them.  They  were  found  so  effectual  as 
to  have  become  important  instruments  in  the  hands  of  rulers  in  ante-his- 
toric eras ;  while  to  devise  and  work  them  became  the  profession  of 
priests.  As  society  advanced  the  treasures  of  states  and  temples  were 
expended  in  their  production,  and  the  influence  of  both  was  exercised  in 
establishing  their  reputation :  a  union  of  wealth  and  intelligence  which 
accounts  for  the  perfection  and  celebrity  of  many  ancient  androids. 

Ever  on  the  look  out  for  novel  and  imposing  devices,  the  founders 
and  fosterers  of  idolatry  were  too  close  obser\'ers  to  overlook  the  most 
appalling  of  nature's  displays,  and  too  keenly  alive  to  their  interests  to 
remain  ignorant  of  the  means  of  imitating  them.  At  an  early  day  those 
gods  were  counted  the  greatest  that  had  power  over  fire  and  controlled 
atmospherical  tempests — that  spake  in  thunder  and  whose  darts  wens 
the  electric  fluid.  On  this  bdief  Eollpilic  idols  arose,  a  class  certainly 
among  the  most  productive  if  not  among  the  most  ancient.  They  wers 
necessarily  the  work  of  the  founder,  not  of  the  carver,  and,  as  already 
intimated,  not  a  few  of  the  "'  brazen  "  or  '*  molten  '*-  images  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  more  or  less  allied  to  them — an  inference  justified  by 
numerous  allusions  to  blasts  of  flame,  smoke  and  wind  issuing  froxp  their 
mouths  and  eyes,  &c.  There  was  probably  less  difliculty  in  the  apotheosis 
of  Eolipilic  images  than  of  others.  When  idolatry  was  universal  few 
conld  refuse  subjection  to  deities  that  rivalled  Neptune  in  shaking  the 
ground — Jupiter  in  his  character  of  the  thunderer;  and  Pluto — the  grim< 
and  inexorable-^the  sulphur-enthroned  god — in  the  worst  of  his  func- 
tions. To  none  were  apotrophic  hymns  so  fervently  addressed,  for  none- 
looked  more  threatening  and  fierce,  or  gave  out  such  awful  manifesta- 
tions of  wrath. 

Of  th^ir  authors  or  inventors  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.    They  were^ 
men  whose  intelligence  was  far  in  advance  of  their  times,  who  mono- 
polised knowledge  for  the  sole  interest  of  their  class.    Claiming  kin- 
dred with  heaven,  freed  from  worldly  cares,  clothed  in  reverend  vest- 
ments, they  lived  apait  from  other  people ;  holy  and  artless  in  appear- 
ance, yet  adepts  in  artifice  and  very  devils  in  craft.    Hierophantic  magi- 
cians sojourned  in  temples,  feasted  on  tythos  and  got  rich  by  means  of' 
idols.    They  moved  gods  to  compassion  by  wires,  and  roused  them  to* 
anger  by  explosive  compounds.    Their  professional  attainments  are  in- 
disputable.   In  the  roguish  departments  of  physics  they  were  never  sur- 
passed.   What  resources  and  talents  did  those  of  Egypt  display  in  com- 
peting with  Moses,  even  to  the  development  of  lower  forms  of  life  I 
The  laboratory  was  their  study,  natural  science  the  volume  over  which- 
they  pored,  the  knowledge  of  latent  phenomena  their  wealth.    It  is  im- 
possible to  think  on  the  variety,  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  some  of 
their  impostures  without  conceding  to  them  excelling  ingenuity  and  im- 
pudence subUme.    In  chemistry  and  mechanics  they  were  profound ;  of 
their  contrivances  few  were  more  successful  than  those  to  which  bolhi 
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•oiences  contributed;  but  of  all  iheir  cheraico  mecbaiiical  pmdaction 
perliape  none  performed  greater  deeds  of  renown  tUan  >lie  Ei-Viinle. 

To  accomplish  its  purposes  thin  inMrument  put  on  a  Biran^e  divenii; 
of  ehapea,  and  was  endowed  wilb  sucli  aTtribu[e«  as  its  adruit  iiianagea 
required ;  hut,  purposely  diaguised  as  it  was,  and  its  muvemf^nts  ing»- 
niouitly  masked,  iis  former  tricks  are  not  rBtirely  concealed  hy  ibe  id    ■ 
which  time  has  dropped  o*er  the  siirrinig  dramas  of  ancieut  life,    li  bbj    , 
be  delected,  though  loo  remote  to  be  distinct.  In  the  deepest  obscuriij 
its  performances  are  too  peculiar  to  be  miEtaken.    It  appean  ro  hn»    | 
flnurished  in  myihoIc)gie  and  heroic  ages,  and,  naturally  enongh.  rbcM   , 
were  the  times  of  its  greatest  achievements.    Bcside.i  a  few  minor  en-  , 
gagements,  it  was  principally  employed  in  personating  three  remaik- J 
able  characters : — a  god.  a  warrior,  and  a  guardian  of  treasure.    In  tlwl 
temple  it  descended  with  neophytes  into  the  sacred  chambers  and  look  ' 
part  in  the  lesser  and  Bubtimcr  mysteries,  while  ut  tbe  altar  it  coofin» 
ed  the  faith  of  its  worshipers  by  miracles  wrou^t  in  their  presence.         , 

In  war  its  effects  were  once  oqually  decisive.  lis  appearance  dima 
sufficed,  like  ihe  head  of  Medusa,  to  petrify  ojiponenis  with  buinir.  , 
Superstitious  troopa  (in  early  limes  all  were  supcrstitiouB)  were  u- 
tounded  at  tbe  sight  of  an  enemy,  siiiiemaiural  in  form,  bi)rnc  along  ia 
chariots  of  clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  lire  ;  no  stronger  pmuf  of  the  goiii 
being  against  them  could  be  adduced.  Like  the  atTrighied  Fhiltstiufl* 
under  a  similar  persuasion,  their  hearts  would  melt  wiiliiu  ihcm,  ud 
«ro  thoy  fled  they  enclairaed  with  tbe  warriors  of  CauaAn,  ■'  Wo  iiiiM 
OS  1    Who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hands  of  ibese  mighty  gods  1" 

Aa  a  serpent  or  dragon,  it  couched  by  the  ponsls  of  paliices  or  IiJ    i 
Bt  the  entrance  of  caverns  to  protect  the  plunder  its  owuon  bad  goilaa 

The  annexed  figures  and  subsequent  remarks  may  serre  to  elucidate  ia 
a  feeUo  d^'yree  a  few  .,f  its  performiiiici^s  under  eacli  of  ihcse  cljuraclen. 

Idols,  especially  Eolipilic  ones,  belong  to  a  department  of  eccleeia*- 
tical    history  hitherto   bttle  examined  and   less 
understood.    True,  they  recall  no  very  pleasing  ~ 

associations,  yet  they  make  us  acquaiuted  with 
many  curious  transactions.  This  figure  is  a  re- 
presentation of  Fusierich,  a  bronze  Eolipilic 
■god  of  the  ancient  Germans,  described  at  page 
399,  to  which  tbe  reader  is  referred.  The  burn- 
ing fluids  and  flame  issued  from  the  mouth  and 
tbe  eye  or  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

This  is  not  near  so  repulsive  as  many  an- 
cient and  modern  idols :  compared  with  some 
it  might  almost  be  deemed  engaging.  Perhaps 
its  admirers  were  too  far  advanced  to  relish  a 
mongrel  deity,  or  one  with  an  extra  number  of 
heads  or  limbs.  It  is  but  one  among  many  of 
its  kind  which  might  he  adduced,  had  we  th 
history  of  numerous  bronze  images  extant,  <: 
of  others  noticed  in  antiquarian  works.  Seve- 
ral have  openings  behind  and  fitted  for  plugs,  NaW7.  A 
as  if  designed  for  charging  them  with  liquids. 

There  is  an  impressive  resemblance  between  this  figure  and  that  oft 
Cyclop,  and  there  may  be  a  real  similitude  between  idola  of  this  kind 
■ad  the  three  fabled  sons  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  As  remarked  fil^ 
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ther  on,  Jtre-hreathing  and  other  mythic  monsters  were  not  all  mere  vi-  ^ 
aions,  mystic  emblems,  or  hieroglyphical  pictures,  but  actual  brazen  be- 
ings, of  the  forms  and  with  many  of  the  functions  described — in  other 
¥Fords,  Eolipilic  idols,  personified  as  all  idols  were.  The  reader  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  relation  of  the  Cyclops  to  fire,  since  they  were  aids 
to  Vulcan,  and  were  destroyed  by  Apollo  for  manufacturing  or  ejecting, 
like  Pusterich,  thunderbolts.  They  are  sometimes  described  as  having 
but  one  eye,  at  other  times  represented  with  three — two  in  the  ordinary 
places,  and  a  third  in  the  forehead,  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  [See  plate 
page  141,  vol.  1,  Fosbroke's  Encyc.  Antiq.]  This  idol  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  a  high  antiquity,  and  may  possibly  be  a  genuine 
.  Cyclop. 

'  Two  or  three  more  metallic  deities,  which  appear  to  be  Eolipilic,  might 
here  be  introduced;  but  as  the  fact  is. uncertain,  and  nothing  but  con- 
jectures could  accompany  them,  we  forbear.  Had  more  data  been  ac- 
cessible the  subject  would  needs  be  a  thrilling  one.  No  work  of  imagi- 
nation could  be  richer  in  interest  or  more  fertile  in  intrigue  and  plots 
than  accounts  of  idolatrous  androids  of  the  more  advanced  nations  of  old, 
of  the  puppet-macliinery  in  each  famous  temple,  and  the  by-play  by 
which  the  reverend  showmen  set  them  off  to  advantage,  lulled  suspicion 
and  kept  their  audiences  in  the  right  humor.  We  may  descant  as  we 
please  on  epic  poets,  on  tragic  and  comic  authors  and  actoi-s,  but  what 
were  the  best  of  them  compared  to  those  proto-fathers  of  fiction  and  his- 
trionic professions  ?  Men  whose  theatres  were  temples,  whose  stages 
were  altars  :  master  players  on  the  passions,  who  excited  what  emotions 
they  pleased,  and  impressed  on  their  congregations  an  abiding  sense  of 
the  realities  of  the  illusions  they  exhibited.  The  subject  reaches  down  to 
the  nonage  of  society  and  comes  up  with  it  to  our  oWn  days;  has  relation 
Co  the  most  stupendous  system  of  deception  ever  conceived,  and  the  most 
successful  one  ever  practised  by  man  upon  man;  affords  the  most  de- 
plorable and  duiable  examples  of  human  credulity  and  cunning ;  in- 
volves the  early  history  of  all  races  and  of  nearly  all  arts.  Its  exposition 
of  principles  of  ancient  science  would  be  highly  instructive,  and  their 
villanous  applications  often  amusing.  The  mystery  that  envelopes  it 
irresistibly  whets  curiosity.  The  little  that  is  known  makes  us  anxious  to 
push  aside  the  skreen  that  hides  from  our  view  the  ingenious  and  elabo- 
rate mechanism  by  which  pagan  monks  emasculated  the  species  and 
kept  an  awe-stricken  world  at  their  feet. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Eolipile. 
As  a  war-instrument  it  became  better  known  than  as  an  oracle  confined 
io  temples.  In  the  field  it  was  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  curious  as 
well  as  of  its  immediate  managers,  so  that,  whether  captured  or  not,  the 
secret  of  its  construction  could  not  long  remain  one,  or  the  device  be 
eoofined,  if  much  employed,  to  one  people.    Nor  did  it  cast  off  its  pre- 
tensions to  divinity  with  this  change  of  occupation,  but  rather  sustamed 
them,  for  it  was  as  a  god  that  it  first  became  terrible  in  battle — as  such 
its  military  achievements  shook  neighboring  nations  with  alarm  and  ac- 
quired for  it  a  celebrity  that  has  reached  to  our  times.   The  nature  of  its 
performances  remained  the  same  as  at  the  altar,  except  that  it  now  did 
not  hesitate  to  destroy  those  whom  it  could  not  convince. 

Every  people,  no  matter  how  barbarous,  esteemed  their  own  gods  su- 
perior to  others.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  priests  to  keep 
tlais  conviction  alive  under  all  exigencies ;  hence  while  victories  served 
to  establish  it»  defeats  did  not  overthrow  it    These,  it  was  artfully  sug- 
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geatcd,  were  only  proofs  oF  a  deity  Jiaving  become  temporary  offecJal, 
either  for  not  being  properly  invoked  or  on  acrumiC  of  iiidi(>niliesofler«d 
to  his  ministers.  It  was  only  lo  make  bia  protc'gca  seoHible  of  bis  dia- 
pleasure  that  on  sucb  occasions  he  left  ibem  a  prey  to  tbeir  foes  !  Ps^i  | 
bletory  is  full  of  examplcB,  ihoy  abound  in  ibc  Iliad,  which  opens  witb 
one.  Thus  the  character  of  an  oracle  or  idol,  and  the  influence  of  its  uffi- 
cials  were  ingeiiiouxly  preserved  whether  those  who  trusted  in  it  bec«mi 
conquerors  or  cooquered,  victors  or  victiins.  Such  was  the  praciice  un- 
der ordinary  circumstajices,  the  god  remaining  the  while  undibiurbeii  in 
his  fane ;  but  when  extraordinary  calamities  threatened,  when  an  inrad- 
ing  army  approached  and  his  worshippers  were  menaced  with  cBptivii<r  J 
OT  famine,  corresponding  efforts  were  made  to  appease  and  even  to  coni'fl 
pel  him  to  be  propitious.  Bribes  were  held  out,  votive  gifts,  hecalomUV 
and  new  temples  promised — processions  in  his  honor  were  got  up,  wjih  * 
sacred  banners,  relics,  &:c.  borne  aloft,  (an  European  practice  ibrt/ugli, 
the  middle  ages,  and  an  Asiatic  one  yet.)  Then  tu  make  sure  of  succcm 
by  connecting  his  fate  with  that  of  his  folluwers,  the  latter  took  him  dtivn 
from  his  shrine  and  carried  him  to  the  battle-ground,  under  a  belief  tbal 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  if  he  were  disposed  in  lean 
them  in  tho  lurch.  On  the  same  principle  idolaters  of  evei-y  a^o  baie 
acted.  The  early  Jews  were  not  free  from  the  strange  infatuation,  cor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  ihey  could  have  been  better  informed  previous  to 
ttr  at  the  period  of  [he  -Exodus.  They  were  as  much  attached  lo  idols  u 
the  Egyptians,  and  took  the  lirst  oppurtunity  that  the  absence  of  Mu^ea 
presented  for  making  an  image  of  Apis.  After  the  severe  defeat  U 
Aphek,  aomcof  tho  ignorant  got  up  aery  to  bring  [he  ark  to  the  camp  am) 
renew  the  contest  under  its  auspices.  "  When  it  cometb  among  us  it  miy 
eavfi  us  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies."  To  this  the  better  infomKJ 
probably  acceded  with  the  hope  that  Jehovah  would  protect  it,  end  lbs 
people  Lr  ils  Hake,  hut  they  were  mistaken — they  were  routed,  thirty 
thousand  were  slain,  "  the  a'lk  of  G<jd  was  taken,'"  and  exhibited  in  tin 
principal  cities  of  the  captors  for  a  period  of  seven  montha,  during  wbick 
Phenician  priests  and  artists  were  probably  not  very  scrupulous  in  ex- 
amining its  contents,  its  designs  and  decorations,  the  cherubim  of  ham- 
mered gold,  their  forms,  features,  wings,  &c. 

In  this  same  manner  warring  EuUpiles  became  known  to  others  tLa 
their  deaigners :  as  gods  and  demi-gods  they  made  their  debut  in  baltk. 
As  such  they  were  victorious,  and  aa  such  were  eventually  captored. 
Exaggerated  accounts  of  some  of  the  earliest  are  preser*-ed  in  mythologi- 
cal annals.  i3o  awful  were  their  attributes  and  so  terrific  their  appearaBCe,- 
that  their  very  looks  overcame  their  opponents.  Of  this  Briareaa  ww 
BD  example  ;  but  when  their  artificial  nature  became  known  they  pat  m 
less  formidable  shapes,  their  efficacy  then  depending  more  on  what  ihef 
did  than  how  they  looked.  In  comparatively  modem  epochs  ihey 
never,  however,  attained  much  beauty,  if  we  might  judge  of  the  caB 
on  the  following  page. 

The  age  to  which  the  specimen  figured  in  the  next  cut  belonged  is 
unknown.  It  and  No.  289  are  from  a  Latin  folio  published  in  Paris  is 
153,5,  containing  Vegetiua  on  Military  Machinery  and  Institutions,  EHia 
on  Tactics,  Frontious  on  Strategems,  and  the  Book  of  Modestut  on 
Military  Affairs  : — collated  from  ,lnc(eni  codices  by  Bvoctis,  tbe  celebrated 
French  critic.  Attached  to,  and  paged  with  Yegetius,  are  one  hundnJ 
and  twenty  folio  illustrations,  rudely  executed  on  wood.  They  ar«  e* 
piee  of  those  of  the  old  Glennan  traiislation  to  which  we  have  fivqnendj 
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(•Tarred,  wilt  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  reduced  fac-Bimilea  which 
mv  nowtivton  the  reader,  (aj 


As  not  a  word  of  explanation  accompanies  tliia  singular  figure,  (nor 
u;  other  in  the  bootc.)  and  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  VegeiiuB 
or  other  Roman  authors  to  aid  us,  all  that  we  can  offer  must  be  received 
u  conjecture.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  machine  be  Judged  ^m  other 
illuatratians  in  the  collection,  it  was  culoseal.  No  object  is  portraj^ed 
near  it  by  which  to  infer  its  relative  dimensions.  The  genera)  outline 
represents  the  human  bust,  and  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  an  enor- 
mous Pusterich  on  wheels.  It  nrbbably  combined  the  god  with  the  war- 
rior,  assuming  the  character  of  each  as  occasion  required.  It  is  no  bad 
representative  of  both ;  and  the  powers  it  possessed  of  punishing  its 
BDemiea  are  as  obvious  as  they  were  awful.  The  ignited  jet  issued  from 
the  conical  tube  whnae  wide  end  is  riveted  to  the  forehead — (a  small 
pipe  descending  from  it  to  the  bottoni  of  the  bust,  as  in  the  air-vessela 
of  fire-engines,)  and  possibly,  also,  out  of  its  eyes  and  mouth.  The  pro- 
loagstion  of  the  noae,  and  the  daggers  projecting  from  the  mouth,  were 
intended  to  ward  off  blows  during  assaults,  anJ  to  prevent  access  to 
it,  lest  the  orifice  or  orifices  should  be  spiked  or  otherwise  closed.  Point- 
ed projectioDB  .of  this  kind  are  quite  common  adjuncts  in  old  war  en- 
gines. 

At  this  Eolipile  is  figured  at  rest  and  not  in  use,  neither  fire,  fire-place, 
nor  the  mode  of  charging  it  is  delinoated.  The  fuel  was  probably  applied 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  bust  behind,  though  it  may  have  been  kindled 


(a)  "  Fl.  Tcftelli  Rrnaii  viri  illuMrin  de  rr  mililari  libri  qnatuor.  Seiiilvlii  Fron. 
IJBi  Tirl  con^Dlaris  dc  iitrBteKematis  libri  lotidem,  fliaai  de  inMrucDdJi  aciebus 
liber  onuj.  Modmi  de  rocabuHs  rel  iniEitaris  Iiber  noas.  Iiem  pictura  belllos 
ai.  passim  Vegetia  adjeeias.  Collaia  laat  amnia  ad  antiqaoa  codices,  mazlaw 
BgpM,  qODd  tMlabitur  JBlianoi.    Pariiili,  mdxxiv." 
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and  hence  such  wheels  were  sometimes  covered  with  boards  or  plates  of 
iron  proTious  to  entering  into  battle. 

The  sword  or  dagger-like  tongue  kept  an  enemy  from  approaching 
too  near  in  front,  while  the  .flames  protected  both  sides.  It  would  not 
have  answered  the  purposes  of  this  war-engine  to  have  made  its  sides 
horrent  with  bayonets,  for  they  would  have  retarded  its  progress  by  con* 
tact  with  every  obstacle  within  their  reach.  Its  efficiency  depended  chief- 
ly on  the  velocity  and  precision  of  its  movements,  it  would  therefore  be 
divested  of  every  thing  calculated  to  interfere  with  these.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  tongue  was  designed  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  path. 
~^ad  the  spike  been  horizontal  it  would  have  transfixed  objects  it  met 
,  and  the  progress  of  the  machine  would  soon  have  been  stopped, 
is  machine  is  apparently  represented  as  in  times  of  peace,  for,  unlike 
^most  others  in  the  collection,  no  signs  of  war  are  delineated  in  the  land- 
scape. The  fire  was  perhaps  applied  externally,  as  in  the  case  of  Pua- 
terich,  the  brazen  monster  belonging  to  the  Tyrant  of  Agi*igentum,  and 
other  ancient  devices  of  the  kind :  but  this  part  of  the  subject  is  very 
obscure.  Like  chariots  with  swords  and  scythes  fixed  to  them,  and 
others  with  similar  weapons  revolvini^  in  their  fronts,  this  machine  when 
in  active  service  was  most  likely  urged  forward  by  horses  yoked  behind; 
or  by  a  number  of  men  ap))Iying  their  force  to  bars  attached  to  and  ra- 
diating from  the  rear — both  ancient  and  very  common  war  devices. 

An  enormous  Eolipile,  formed  after  the  above  pattern,  charged  with 
inflammable  liquids,  and  driven  furiously  and  unexpectedly  upon  a  su- 
perstitious foe,  must  not  only  have  borne  all  l)efore  it,  like  a  modem 
locomotive,  but  must  have  rendered  opposition  hopeless  until  its  contents 
were  expended. 

The  dimensions  of  this  war  dragon  cannot  safely  be  inferred  from 
those  of  the  men  attached  to  it,  for  in  most  of  the  plates  in  the  work 
whence  it  is  taken,  no  kind  of  proportion  is  preserved.  Soldiers  raising 
ladders  to  scale  the  walls  of  high  towers  are  oflen  drawn  sufficiently  tall 
to  reach  the  n»of  with  their  hands. 

As  the  name  of  a  war  machine,  the  term  dragon  was  continued  to 
modern  times.    It  was  early  given  to  pieces  of  ordnance,  to  devices  re- 
sembling in  their  attributes  ancient  Eolipilic  monsters.    Culverines  were 
originally  called  fiery-dragons.    The    Draconarii  of  the   Romans  bore 
dragons  on  their  standards;  the  Parthians,  Indians,  Persians,  Scythians, 
Assyrians,  Normans,  Saxons,  Welsh,  and  all  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  na- 
tions painted   the  same  thing  upon  their  banners  and  pennons,  as  the 
Chinese,  Russians,  Tartars,  &;c.  do  now.    Modern  dragoons  have  pro- 
bably also  derived  their  designation  from  soldiers  who  formerly  managed 
Eolipilic  dragons,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  ;  the  name  being  preserved 
in  war's  vocabulary  after  the  office  and  instrument  were  forgotten.    Or- 
ders of  chivalry  were  named   after  the  dragon,  and  heraldry  abounds 
with  its  figures. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Goths,  by  Olaus  Magnus.  (Basil 
ed.  1567.)  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  ninth  b(K)k  is  headed,  "  De  areia 
equii  ignivomis  " — "  Of  brazen  horses  that  vontit  fire."  The  materials  of 
the  chapter  are  condensed  from  the  History  of  the  Danes,  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  1140.  The  principal  inci- 
dent relates  to  the  stratagetic  skill  of  an  old  king,  Regnerus,  who  was 
eventually  put  to  death  by  his  sons.  Daxon  and  Dian.  On  one  occasion 
the  two  rebellious  brothers  invaded  their  father's  kingdom,  having  been 
fiuroislied  for  the  purpose  with  a  large  army  by  king  Ruthenus,  whose^ 
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daughters  they  bad  married.    Alarmwl  at  the   tnigbiy    Circe*  bnmi^     i 
uainst  him,  Regnorus  ordered  a  number  of  brazen,  6rc-bTcaLbiag  b(«M 
to  be  secured  on  charii^ta.  aad  whirled  suddonly  iuto  the  densefei  hoi; 
flfhiB  Qfiemies.    The  mauceuvre  suc«code<l,^d  his  unnatural  boo*  H«rtf    ^ 
«ut  to  (light.    It  appears  that  the  chariots  and  their  burdens  were  ex- 
ceedingly  maasivo,   since   liiey   overwhelmed  whaterer   opposed   then.  ^ 
We  add  tho  passage  at  large  fVain  Saxo.      It  will  be  perceiv«tl  lliat  V 
U  siletil  rcspoctiug  the  fire-vomiting  faculty  of  the    metallic  cbar^n. 
though  thai  was  clearly  implied  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gothic  bistuiiu; 
tu  opiitton  that  can  hardly  he  questioned. 

Posi  hffic  Regnerus.  expeditionom  in  Hellespoiiiicos  parana,  * 
que  Dauomm  couciona,  aaluberrimaa  ao  populo  Icgca  latorum 
tons,  ut  unusquisque  paterfamilias,  aecut  ante,  quem  minii 
liberOB  duxerat,  miliiaturum  cxhiberct,  ita  tunc  valentioris  opeiv  fi 
But  probatioris  fidei  acrvum  armarol,  cdixit.  Quo  facio  omoibud,  qiiM  1 
Bx  Thora  procrevcrat,  filiis,  prsetcr  ubboneo,  anaumpiis,  lli  Ibujmiiaiii 
cguaque  regem  Dian  variia  cnntusum  bellis  lacesaendu  perdoniuiL  Ad 
nltimum  eundem  creberrimia  discrimiiiibus  implicatum  extiitxit.  Cd]u 
filii  Dian  et  Daxon,  ulint  Ruteni  regis  filial  maritali  sorto  compl«':^i,  im- 
petratis  a  aocero  copiis,  ardentissimo  spiritu  patemte  vindicis  avpHiun 
ra^erunt.  Quorum  Rcgnema  immensum  Rnimadvcneos  vxercitum, 
mmlvniia  copiarum  hahita,  fqiua  anrot  ductililma  tulalie  superpoaitiia  m 
Tcrmiilibus  curriculig  circumductua  in  eunfertitsimus  buates  n 
Qxagitari  ptwcepit.  Qux  rea  tanlum  ad  laxandam  advers) 
Valuii,  ut  vincendi  spea  magia  in  macliinameiiio  quam  i 
vidorelur,  cujua  iotulorahilia  mules,  quicquid  impulit  ubrult.  Altent 
ergo  ducum  interfecto  altero  fuga  aublapao,  universua  Hellispontironim 
.ceoait  exercitus.  Scitfas  qnoque,  Daxon  arctiasimo  nialerni  sangniob 
Tiaculo  conringentea,  eodem  obstriti  diBcrimino  refuruniur.  Quorum 
.  provincia  Wiiserco  itiirihiiia,  Diiti'tKirum  re^.[.nriim  viribus  fidt-iis,  for- 
midoloaa  Regneri  arma  fuga  prsecurrere  maturavii. 

(Suo  GnniButici  lliaiutiB  DaniL    Ediied  b;  P.  L.  Unllcr.    CopnlugnL  1KB.    Liber  Ix.  p.  IS) 

In  a  note  on  the  Equos  ^neos,  the  editor,  not  knowing  that  mA 
tilings  bad  ever  been,  observes,  "  commenlum  neacio  unde  petitam." 
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K".  ajO,  EolipUic  WiLr.tngiMh. 

The  cut  No.  290  is  copied  from  the  rude  illustrations  of  the  fourtli  v 
fifth  chaptera,  Book  ix,  of  Olaua  Magnus.    A  figure  of  one  of  the  biui 
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borses  is  in  the  foreground,  but  as  usual  it  is  a  mere  outline,  and  was 
perhaps  designed  by  the  illustrator  of  the  Gothic  historian's  work  from 
the  meagre  description  its  pages  or  those  of  Saxo  afiRi^.  Nothing  defi- 
mte  can  be  derived  from  it^hich  the  text  does  not  furnish.  Neither  the 
carriage  nor  its  load  comes  up  to  the  description  :  the  words  imply  that 
the  images  had  some  elastic  and  revolving  mechanism  of  their  own,  and 
Tenatile  chariots  meant  something  more  than  common  carts. 

The  fifth  chapter  (Book  ix)  is  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  this  effect. 

*  Viocentius  in  Spec.  Histo.  L.  xxxi.  Cap.  10,  asserts  that  the  king  of  the 

Indians,  commonly  called  Prester  John,  being  attacked  by  a  powerful 

Ipmy  of  Ethiopian  Saracens,  enemies  of  the  christian  faith,  delivered 

Bunself  by  a  stratagem  not  unlike  that  of  Regnerus,  for  he  made  copper 

WfMges  of  men  and  mounted  each  upon  a  horse.  Behind  every  image  was 

^man  to  govern  it,  and  to  blow  with  a  bellows,  through  holes  made  for 

the  purpose,  on  fumid  n>aterials  inserted  beforehand  into  the  body  of  the 

image.  Provided  with  a  large  number  of  these  he  proceeded  vigorously 

against  his  enemies,  whom  Vinccntius  calls  Mongols  or  Tartars.    The 

mounted  images  being  ranged  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  hostile  army, 

their  managers  were  directed  to  advance,  and  when  arrived  within  a 

short  distance  of  the  foe  to  commence  blowing  with  their  bellows  the 

smoking  fire  within,  and  with  a  continual  blast  to  fill  the  air  with  darici> 

ness — the  consequences  of  which  were  that  many  of  the  invaders  were 

vslain  and  others  took  to  sudden  Right.  Large  numbers  of  horsemen  and 

%>rBe8  were  burnt  to  death  and  some  reduced  to  ashes  by  Greek-fire^ 

composed  of  the  following  ingredients,  by  the  artificers  of  Prester  John: 

Aspahum,  nepta,  dragantain,  piz  quoque  Greca, 
Sulphur,  vernicis,  de  petrolioquoque  viiro, 
Mercurii;  sal  gemmae  Graecidicilur  ignis. 

Item  :  Sulphur,  petroliam,  colopho,  resi,  terebinth], 

Aspaltum,  camphora.  nepta,  armo,  benedictum.' 

Magnus  could  make  nothing  out  of  these  old  poetic  recipes.  He  tboueht 
it  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  their  explanation,  and  wicked  to  revive 
die  invention.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  an  opinion — once  heartily  enter- 
tained—rthat  the  souls  of  the  authors  of  Greek-fire  and  gunpowder  were 
reaping  their  appropriate  rewards  in  perdition,  doomed  for  ever  to  tast^ 
of  torments  which  their  "devilish  devices"  inflicted  on  others.  Vincen- 
tius,  or  Vincent  De  Beauvais,  was  a  learned  monk  of  the  13th  century, 
and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  whoset  works  furnished  employ- 
ment to  the  first  race  of  printers.  He  died  about  1260.  His  "Speculum 
Historiale"  was  pnnted  in  1473.  The  most  striking  incident  drawn  from 
it  by  the  Gothic  writer  we  quoted  at  page  400,  from  Carpiui,  a  contem- 
porary monk,  who  began  his  travels  in  1245,  and  to  whom  he  of  Beauvais 
was  most  likely  indebted  for  it. 

If  the  reader  will  now  look  again  at  the  last  cut  he  will  find  on  the 
back  ground  a  miniature  of  one  of  the  brazen  horsemen  in  the  act  of 
attacking  the  Mongols,  and  with  a  living  soldier  on  the  crupper  per- 
forming his  part  of  the  business  with  bellows.  There  is  certainly  an  air 
of  romance  about  these  figures ;  but  accounts  of  them  reaching  us  through 
ages  and  hot-beds  of  legends,  might  be  expected  to  be  loaded  with- 
apocryphal  matters.  Of  the  main  feature,  that  of  ejecting  flame  and' 
•moke,  there  is  no  room  to  question,  since  it  is  corroborated  by  old' 
writers  on  Grreek-fire,  by  the  brazen  horses  of  Saxo,  and  the  preceding 
iigaies  in  this  supplement.    Bat  Carpini's  relation  does  not  savor  so 
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much  of  poetry  aa  may  be  Buppoaed.  Tlie  pnncipal  difliculiy  is  b 
mounting  the  imsges  <>n  natural  horses;  but  this  is  tiot  a  necesnary  in. 
ference.  They  may  have  been  artiRcial  as  well  as  their  auiomufin 
ridere — and  we  believe  were  no— were  aacured,  like  those  menliuofJ 
by  Saxo,  on  carriages,  and  behind  tliera  the  bellows-blowers  were  loe* 
ted.     If  ihis  is  not  what  Ca,rpini  meant,  we  should  soy  he  rnieuiidtrrsttH^ 

■  bis  infomiaal.     Living  horses,  with  flames  roaring  and  rushing  from  iin- 

■  fices  close  to  their  eyes  and  ean>,  would  be  as  likely  lo  be  aflrighteil  u 
B  those  they  attacked ;  however  drilled,  ihey  could  not  in  such  circuniBUo- 

ces  be  managed  without  difficulty  and  without  rei|uiring  the  wholu  at- 
tention cif  their  riders,  but  the  latter  were  entirely  engaged  in  uieing 
fires  at  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  charge,  leaving  the   ani 
pursue  the  rig'ht  course  of  themselves.    We  presume  the  metulli 
ges  were  a  species  of  Uippoeentaurs,  the  flames  issuing  from  the  hiK 
man  bust,  and  the  fluid  and  other  materials  contained  in  the  epacioin 
abdomen  below. 

1 1  is  said  these  equestrian  images  cast  forth  Greek-fire;  were  ibtff 
then  Eolipileal  mounted  Pusterichsl  i,  e.  were  they  charged  with  li- 
quids, or  with  dry  substances,  which  once  ignited  continued  of  them- 
selves  to  burn  until  the  whole  became  expended  1  From  the  warn  rf 
specific  information  it  is  difTicult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  onihit 
•  poiot.    The  evidence,  however,  preponderates  in  favor  of  iheir  Edipi- 

I  lie  character.  Had  the  contents  been  a  composition  similar  to  any  iliisj, 
used  in  modern  pyrotechnics,  what  need  of  fire  to  heat  them  and  of  b«l- 
lows  to  urge  the  fire  t    How  did  the  flaming  stream  continue  lo  imh 

^  from  its  orifice  with  unabated  force  as  the  material  diminished  within, 

as  it  sank  far  below  the  place  of  exit !  Would  not  tlie  image  be  liabla 
to  explode  ere  its  contents  were  half  emptied  1  If  not,  why  hare  me- 
tallii;  iraafies?  Those  of  fragile  maleriiils  would  have  done.  Agriin,  the 
reaction  of  the  jt?l,  like  that  uf  a  rocket,  would  require  nti  r'luM  fon-f  i" 
be  overcome :  it  would  be  very  apt  to  shoot  the  brazen  warriors  back 
among  their  friends,  instead  of  their  carrying  destruction  among  tbeit 
foes.  But  not  one  of  these  objections,  and  others  which  might  be  naiaeJ, 
.  *PP'y  '"*  Eolipilcs — to  a  liquid  discharged  by  the  elasticity  of  its  own 

vapor,  or  the  vapor  itself  thus  shot  forth.  With  these  instruments  ihe 
employment  of  fuel  was  necesary  and  the  application  of  a  blast  in  timeoF 
action  iinpurtant  if  not  indispensable.    But,  what  is  more   to  the  point, 

,         ,  Greek-fire  tc(i»  a  liquid.  Seep.  307,  8,  Meyrick,  in  his  account  of  ancient 

armor,  gives  its  composition  from  an  author  of  the  time  of  Kdward  Ill- 
Several  ingredients  enumerated  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  re- 
cipes from  Vincentius  : — An  equal  quantity  of  pulverized  rosin,  sul- 
phur and  pitch  ;  one  fourth  of  opopanax  and  of  pigeons'  dung  well  dried, 
mere  dissolved  in  turpentine  water,  or  oil  of  sulphur:  then  put  intoi 
close  and  strong  glass  vessel  and  heated  for  fifleen  days  in  an  oven,  after 
'which  the  whole  was  distilled  in  tjie  manner  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  kept 
for  use.  Another  account  makes  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  t«rpeitfiM 
water  (spirits  of  turpentine)  slowly  distilled  with  turpentine  gum.   It 

II  'Was  said  to  ignite  by  coming  in  contact  with  water. 

Two  distinct  modes  of  dispersing  the  hoiTible  fluid  are  mentimed; 
one  by  forcing- pumps,  the  other  by  "blowing"  it  through  tubes  and 
J  from  the  mouths.  Sec.  of  metallic  monsters.    The  former  is  noticed  ia 

connection  with  naval  warfare,  and  the  latter,  if  we  mistake  not,  wu 
chieRy  employed  in  conflicts  on  land.  Any  one  can  aea  how  difficult  il 
would  be  lor  soldiers  promptly  to  apply  pumps  in  the  confuaion  of  bat 
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tie.  Apparatus  equal  to  our  fire-engines  would  have  been  of  little  effect, 
for  the  jets  could  but  feebly  btf  sustained,  and  worse  directed  while  the 
reservoirs,  engines  and  men  were  in  motion,  whirling  hither  and  thither, 
now  advancing  and  anon  retreating.  We  read  also  of  portable  **  nphanes^* 
being  also  used,  but  these  and  the  necessary  vessels  to  hold  the  liquid 
were  still  less  likely  to  be  effective  except  on  ships  in  close  combat; 
where  to  keep  up  conflagrations,  the  fluid  could  be  ejected,  cold  and  un- 
ignited,  on  parts  already  kindled — as  if  our  engines  were  to  be  employed 
to  lanch  oil  or  turpentine  on  objects  already  in  flames.  On  ship- board, 
the  reservoirs  were  always  at  hand,  and  both  men  and  the  fixed  pumps 
tliey  worked  relatively  at  rest,  and  moreover  protected  either  between 
ks  or  in  equally  secure  locations,  so  that  one  or  two  individuals  alone 

fficed  to  direct  the  fiery  streams  over  a  galley's  bow  or  sides,  and 
through  flexible  or  jointed  ajutages. 

The  expression  '*  blown  through  tubes,"  &c.  could,  of  course,  have  no 
reference  to  any  thing  like  the  sarbacan,  nor  to  any  employment  of  hu- 
man lungs.  No  adequate  and  no  continuous  force  could  have  been  ob- 
tained except  by  artificial  means,  and  of  those  by  none  so  readily  as  by 
the  Eolipile.  That  this  instrument  was  intended,  the  figures  in  the  cut 
strongly  indicate.  If  the  vapor  of  the  fiery  liquid  was  ejected,  wo  know 
that  nothing  else  could  have  answered,  fiut  both  the  idea  and  expression 
are  used  at  this  day  with  respect  to  modem  Eolipiles :  engineers  "  blow 
off"  steam  by  opening  a  safety  valve  or  other  aperture  of  a  boiler ;  and 
when  one  of  these  explodes,  on  shore  or  afloat,  how  oflen  is  it  said  of 
missing  individuals  and  objects,  they  were  '*  blown  overboard  "^-or 
**  blown  to  such  and  such  distances."  On  a  review  then  of  the  particu- 
lars chat  have  reached  us  respecting  the  famous  Greek-fire,  it  seems  that 
the  machinery  for  ejecting  it  on  shipboard  was  a  species  of  pump ;  and 
on  land  by  large  boilers,  suspended  on  wheels  and  driven  by  horses  or 
men,  made  in  fantastic  forms  of  men  and  animals,  fiom  whose  mouths 
the  flaming  torrents  were  ejected.  This,  ancient  writers  have  asserted, 
and  the  figures  we  have  given  confirm. 

That  Greek-fire  was  rather  the  revival  of  an  old  thing  than  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  one,  and  that  both  the  fire  and  the  machines  for  die- 
persing  it — Eolipilic  devices  infinitely  more  grotesque  than  any  figured 
on  these  pages — were  known  in  extremely  remote  times,  is,  we  think, 
pretty  clear.  Under  this  impression  some  further  remarks  are  submitted 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  attention  to  a  curious  and  interesting  subject 
of  archeological  research — one  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  appears  to 
reflect  light  on  old  legends  as  well  as  on  old  Eolipiles. 

The  history  of  idolatrous  and  other  Eolipilic  automata  is  lost  or  per- 
haps never  was  written,  and  now  the  opportunity,  the  materials  and  men 
for  preparing  it  are  gone ;  the  requisite  knowledge  did  not  sufficiently 
transpire  beyond  the  walls  of  temples,  and  even  there  was  confined  to  a 
privileged  few.  Such  a  record  could  only  have  been  furnished  by  those 
who  had  every  earthly  inducement  to  suppress  it-— by  men  whose  private 
labors  were  devoted  to  disguise  the  elements  of  deceptive  devices  they 
employed,  and  whose  public  administrations  still  further  concealed  them. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  such  an  expose  was  never  made,  or, 
if  made,  religiously  reserved  for  the  perusal  oi  heads  of  collages  or  the 
eyes  of  arch-magricians  alone.  It  is  to  be  reg^tted  that  so  valuable  a 
nind  of  hidden  knowledge,  of  mechanical  and  chemical  cqpibinations,  of 
angolar  diBCOveriee  and  inventions ;  a  bibliotheca  for  philosophers  and 
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1,  illustrating,  probably,  every  branch  of  ancient  science  mil  et- 
posing  tho  secret  workings  of  Home  of  thasbrewJefit  npints  of  antiqaiij— 
eliuuld  be  lust.  It  would  have  enabled  us  to  repeat  staple  incksuf  Btbf- 
Iniiiai)  sorcerers  and  BootbsayeTB,  and  would  have  placed  uft  in  a  men 
fkvorable  position  for  'ibservation  tlian  was  Pbarauh  when  he  commaoiled 
"tliB  magicians  of  Egypt  and  the  wise  raen  thereof"  to  exhibit  thai 
ekill  in  his  presence. 

It  is  with  Eolipiles  as  with  other  materiel  of  old  jugglere.  The  few 
broken  specimens  and  straggling  notices  wbich  have  come  down  arc  iit 
luresting  but  unsatisfactory ;  they  tantalize  with  a  aip,  and  make  the 
Innuth  water  for  more,  provoking  a  thirst  which  ihey  cannot  allay.  Thtt 
these  in^trunients  are  of  a  very  bigli  antiquity  ia  undeniable,  and  tLfla 
they  were  occasionally  used  to  eject  inflamniBble  fluids  for  dpi-eptin^ 
and  destructive  purposes  is  equally  certain.  The  resemblanca  at  ilto 
forms  and  functions  cf  those  we  have  figured  to  mythological  fire'Spciui- 
iiig  monstere,  ia  too  striking  lo  escape  observation.  And  is  there  any  ab- 
surdity in  supposing  both  were  artificial;  that  the  latter  were  hierEllj 
Vfhat  ihey  are  described  ;  and  that  Htories  of  dragon -killing  heroes  tre 
not  quite  so  roraantic  as  tbey  appear  1  A  literal  interpretation  of  SBcb 
Eaattei-8  may  apjtear  prepualerous.  but  a  slight  view  of  the  eubjecl  w3I 
convince  unprejudiced  minds  that  it  is  nut  half  so  absurd  aa  many  rccei*' 
cd  metaphorical  solutions,  nor  is  it,  tike  them,  embarrassed  with  insw- 
mouDiablo  difEcnltiu ;  on  the  contrary,  it  renders  things  iotelligiUt 
which  paleologists  have  not  ventured  to  explain*  and  which,  wiihoui  n- 
fpfence  to  Golipilic  automata,  we  presume  they  never  can  explsia— 
things  so  bizarre  they  know  not  what  to  mtdce  of  ihcm.  But  once  aivai 
they  were  what  tbey  pretend  lo  be,  and  there  is  little  difiiculty  in  receiv- 
ing tbem;  interpret  Inera  by  some  other  rule,  and  we  are  at  once  Mil 
adnft  on  ihv  ocean  of  conjecture. 

Admit  thut  mythic  characters  ohlained  celebrity  from  hauling  wilt 
Eolipilic  opponents ;  thW  some,  at  Ica^t,  of  the  dragons  and  many-heid«il 
niviisters  nC  aniiqtiity  perTirmed  actions  asciibcd  to  them — belched  "Ut 
smoke  and  flame,  shrieked  and  growled,  and  on  the  approach  of  strangen 
or  "curious  impertinenta"  shook  themselves,  sprung  from  their  cstw, 
/they  were  commonly  and  for  good  reasons  located  in  dark  places)  often 
aestroyed  those  who  attacked  tlicm,  and  sometimes  disappeared  in  suddeo 
bursts  of  tltunder  and  amidst  showers  of  thunderbolts — very  muchu 
their  deaeendanls,  the  steam-dragons  of  the  present  day,  unfortunattlf 
now  and  then  do.  Admit  this,  and  passages  in  history,  poetry  and  tnili- 
tion,  hitherto  inexplicable,  become  recitals  of  facts ;  embarrassing  enig- 
mas lire  unriddled,  and  the  supposed  oflspring  of  fancy  are  found  sober 
children  of  truth.  That  Greek  and  Roman  writers  did  not  perceive  thb 
is  little  to  the  point,  since  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquaiDi«l 
with  fighting  Eolipiles;  they  were  therefore  necessarily  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain, except  by  metaphor,  conflicts  between  these  machines  and  faeroM 
of  ancient  days.  But  the  presiding  spirits  at  Eleusis  and  Delplioa  codU 
have  furnished  the  clew,  and,  had  it  suited  their  views,  could  bare  illot- 
Irated  tho  entire  series  of  fire-breathing  monsters,  by  reference  »o  th«» 
own  collections;  for,as  before  remarked,  Eolipiles  went  from  the  ahario 
the  field. 

In  ihosa  remote  times,  when  superstition  reigned  parBmoont,  ides 
Mnniui..  ^vi^. .1  ^ .,  were   construed  into  omem  and  niKOBBm 


imon  obJM 
s  were  fo4 


I  loAed  on  as  prodigies,  the  defeat  of  an  army  by  fir«-bra«haif 
wsirion  wiMtld  form  an  epoch  in  barbarian  annafa ;  axMggKnsmi  Jmuif 
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tions  of  flaming  chariots,  of  giants,  dragons,  hippogriffs  and  hybrids  of 
Bvery  horrid  form,  and  possQising  supernatural  powers,  would  be  bla- 
zoned abroad  and  become  permauently  preserved  in  tradition.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise ;  and  that  such  was  really  the  case  is  evident,  for  my- 
thology and  remote  history  is  replete  with  these  very  things  ;  with  battles 
between  Gods,  Cyclops  and  Titans.  But  hi  process  of  time  the  artificial 
nature  of  warrine  Eolipiles  would  soon^  or  later  be  suspected  and  as- 
jcertained.  Intrepid  individuals  took  courage  to  attack  and  had  the  eood 
fortune  to  destroy  one.  Success  made  them  heroes,  if  not  something 
more.  To  swell  their  fame  the  form  and  faculties  of  their  strange  oppo- 
nents were  distorted,  and  the  story  repeated,  with  every  addition  that  a 
love  of  the  marvellous  could  invent  or  credulity  receive,  till,  as  ages 
rolled  away,  it  became  just  what  such  stories  yet  extant  ar&^^stories  of 
monster-killing  gallants  from  Jason  to  Saint  Greorge. 

WARS    OF    THE    GIANTS. 

• 

In  the  wars  of  the  giants,  fire,  thunder  and  thunderbolts  were  the 
chief  destructive  agents,  and  these,  we  are  told,  were  produced  by  and 
ejected  from  monsters,  apparently  precisely  in  th^  manner  of  Pusterich. 
Some  had  more  heads  and  arms  than  have .  Hindoo  deities,  with  bodies 
terminating,  like  that  of  Dagon,  in  legs  resembling  fish  or  serpents. 
When  brought  into  battle  their  terrible  aspects  and  the  volumes  of  flame 
they  poured  forth  filled  their  enemies,  the  gods,  with  consternation. 
Defeated,  these  fled  into  Egypt,  where  they  learned  the  nature  of  their 
ardent  foes.  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  their  associate  refugees  having  thus 
ascertained  that  their  victors  were  not  invincible,  recovered  courage, 
returned,  and  were  at  last  victorious.  Now  what,  when  stripped  of  orien- 
tal ornament,  does  Uiis  amiiunt  to,  but  a  conflict  similar  to  that  between 
Prester  John  and  his  Mongolian  invaders ;  between  Regnerus  and  his 
unnatural  sons,  and  others  in  which  flre-spouting  images,  flgured  in  this 
supplement,  were  employed  ?  The  most  ingeigdous  conquering,  whether 
gods  or  mortals  were  combatants.  The  names  of  the  mythic  parties 
were  misnomers,  for  the  deities  were  ignorant  braggarts — they  could  not 
withstand  their  "  earth-bom  "  enemies,  hut  fled  for  refuge  and  instruction 
into  other  lands.  The  accounts  remarkably  resemble  Chinese  bulletins 
of  fights  with  Europeans-Contests  between  modem  "  Celestials  "  and 
**  outside  barbarians."  For,  ancient  like,  existing  "  sons  of  heaven  '* 
seem  to  have  placed  at  first  as  much  dependence  upon  their^'divine  pre- 
tensions and  their  comminations  as  in  their  weapons,  and  therefore  were 
defeated.  The  giants  were  probably  ingenious  or  scientific  men — the 
Roger  Bacons  of  their  day — in  advance  of  the  age  and  consequently  de- 
nounced, as  such  have  ever  been,  by  self-styled  heirs  of  heaven,  as  infidel 
dogs  or  children  of  Tartarus. 

The  circumstance  of  the  divinities  flying  to  Egypt  when  they  could  not 
cope  with  the  fire- breathing  monsters,  or  rather  with  the  cunning  mon- 
ater-makers,  is  remarkable.  There  they,  like  less  pretenders,  improved 
themselves  in  knowledge.  That  it  was  an  early  Pharaonic  policy  to  en- 
courage the  discontented  of  neighboring  nations,  is  abundantly  proved 
in  the  Old  Testament.  "  Wo  to  them  that  go  to  Egypt  for  help— that 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  !"  [See  Isa,  chaps.  30  and 
31 ;  Jerem.  42  and  43.]  How  deep  and  general  must  have  been  the  im- 
pression of  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  to  call  forth  the  declaration — "  Now 
the  Egyptians  are  mem  and  not  God  \  their  horses  flesh  and  not  spirit." 
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the  Colchian  treasury,  or  the  "  golden  fleece,"  a  term  in  ancient  Sjriao 
implying  treasures  of  gold.  These  were  protected  by  a  dragon,  and  by 
two  brazen-horned  and  hoofed  bulls,  which  flashed  from  their  moutba 
tnd  nostrils  flames  and  smoke.  As  usual,  they  were  located  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  cave. 

*'  Thick  smoke  their  suHerraneous  home  proclaims ; 
"  From  their  broad  nostrils  pour  the  rolling  flames." 

[ApolloniuMt  L.  iii.] 

The  daughter  of  ^etes  (the  Colchian  king)  becomes  enamored  of 
Jason.  The  lovers  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  eacb  other;  and  to  save  the 
adventurer's  life,  Medea  explains  to  him  the  secret  of  the  monster's 
powers.  Thus  informed,  and  furnished  with  an  ointment  to  protect  hia 
£ice  and  hands  from  the  singeing  blast  at  the  onset,  he  approached  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  as  well  he  might,  and  quickly,  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  monarch,  subdued  the  **  brazen  "  monsters.  If  any  doubt  remains  re- 
specting the  true  character  of  this  transaction,  it  is  greatly  if  nqt  wholijr 
removed  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Medea,  She  every  where  evin- 
ces familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  Eolipile — with  secret  applicadpns 
of  fire,  steam,  sulphur,  inflammable  fluids  and  explosive  compositions. 
(See  page  120.)  By  the  adroit  use  cff  these,  which  she  introduced  into 
Greece,  she  became  celebrated  as  the  most  expert  enchantress  of  an- 
liqutty.  It  was  by  a  clever  but  diabolical  trick  m  Pyrotechnics  she  de- 
stroyed Creusa,  while,  further  to  be  revenged  on  her  unfaithful  husband, 
she  contrived  to  set  his  palace  in  flames  and  then  disappeared  in  a  cha- 
|iot  drawn  by  winged  dragons ! — probably  some  startling  pyrotechnic 
device  learned  from  the  magicians  at  her  father's  court,  and  under  the 
cover  of  which  she  withdrew ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  she  was  blown 
lip  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  her  own  caldrons  or  compounds. 

Ther^  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  attempts  at  flyings 
were  somewhat  frequent  in  remote  ages,  and  that  jugglers  and  artists, 
like  Daedalus,  did  then,  as  in  subsequent  times,  get  up  exhibitions  of  the' 
kind ;  but,  be  this  as  it  might,  it  may  be  takeirfor  granted  that  so  expert  a 
pyrotechnist  as  Medea,  was  at  no  loss  in  sending  up  a  chariot  with  an 
artificial  representation  of  herself,  on  the  same  principle  as  such  things 
have  been  done  from  time  immemorial  in  India  and  among  the  Chinese* 
They  were  common  a  few  centuries  ago  in  Europe.  Like  most  old 
writers  on  fire-works,  John  Bate  gives  directions  how  to  make  *'  fire- 
drakes  "  and  **  flying-draeons."  The  latter  were  to  be  constructed  of 
ribs  of  light  aild  dry  wood,  or  with  whalebone  **  covered  with  muscovia 
glasse  and  painted."  They  were  to  be  filled  with  "  petrare," — fiery  ser- 
pents were  attached  to  their  wings,  which  were  arranged  to  shake  when 
the  monster  moved.  A  sparkling  composition  was  to  bum  at  the  mouths 
and  tails,  and  one  or  two  large  rockets  were  to  be  attached,  "  according 
to  the  bignesse  and  weight  ot  each  dragon."  The  trick  of  Simon  Magus, 
in  presence  of  Claudian  or  Nero,  was  perhaps  allied  to  that  by  which 
the  Colchian  enchantress  astounded  her  adopted  countrymen.  Giving 
out  that  he  wcjuld  prove  his  divinity,  or  bis  alliance  with  the  gods,  bj^ 
flying,  he  appeared  at  the  appointed  time,  as  the  story  says,  on  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  whence  he  flung  himself,  (or  an  artificial  substitute,) 
and  floated  for  some  time  in  the  air,  supported  by  demons  or  dragon»» 
The  latter  no  doubt  as  real  as  the  huge  scarabeus  which  Dr.  John  Dee, 
state-eonjurer  to  Elizabeth,  made,  and  which  flew  off*  with  a  man  on  its 
back,  and  took  a  basket  of  provisions  for  the  journey. 

Oriental  litarature  is  laden  with  aerial  exploits  of  this  natoie— of  en** 
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nlcrs,  who  iike  Medea,  or  Urganda  in  Amadis  de  Grant,  transpiwted 

1  through  tho  air  on  artificial  serpents  and  dragons,  and  of  conflicts  )«- 
HI  knighta  and  monsters.    Bui  for  the  loss  of  those  volumes  on  "m- 

a  arts," — the  pile  of  magical  books  burnt  at  Ephesua — (Artt,  xix.  19.) 
HHuiV  an  ancient  and  modem  prodigy  might  have  been  explained.  We 
know  with  what  arilor  marvellous  tricks  and  Btories  were  deTised  and 
concocted  in  the  middle  ages,  and  with  what  avidity  gaping  multiludm 
received  them.  Even  at  this  very  day  similar  tricks  are  played  off  sue- 
cessl'uUy  by  monka  to  unauspiciouB  congregBiions,  Ib  it  any  wonder, 
tiien,  to  lind  pagan  boors  in  Roman  times,  and  othera  in  the  darkcfit  of 
mythic  epochs,  dupes  to  expert  jugglers  1  We  may  regret  tie  infMuaben 
of  remote  ages,  but  we  should  not  forget  bow,  in  comparatively  late 
days,  traditions  aroae  and  swelled  in  wonder  as  years  rolled  over  iheni, 
■nd  how  mechanical  devices,  simple  in  themselves,  but  not  comprehend- 
ed by  the  public,  were  metamorphosed  into  supernatural  producliong. 
which  increased  in  mystery  and  magnitude  as  the  times  when  they  were 
contemplated  receded  from  those  of  their  birth.  Had  printing  not  been 
introduced  wo  might  have  competed  with  the  ancients  in  prodigies,  and 
prodigies  as  fully  believed;  for  there  am  few  old  examples  derived 
htrni  tangible  mechanism,  or  pure  phantasma,  that  have  not  been 
imitated  by  modem  manufacturers.  But  alaa  for  tlieae!  the  revival  of 
letters  is  the  bane  of  their  fame.  Stripped  of  their  borrowed  garments 
they  stand  before  us  as  ordinary  mortals — a  predicament  most  of  their 
predecessors  would  he  in,  had  we  equal  facilities  to  dierobe  them. 

The  manner  of  taming  the  dragou  at  Colchis  is  characteristic.  It  «n 
^e  work  of  Medea  rather  than  of  Jaaon,  accomplished  pririly,  and  at 
midnight.  Instead  of  instructing  the  leader  of  tbe  Grecian  adventuren 
to  attack  it  as  ho  attacked  the  bovine  monsters,  armed  with  lite  faulchion 
and  club — a  species  of  combat  that  might  have  alarmed  the  palace,  she 
adopted  a  prucess  nnjrc  quiet  and  equally  effective;  in  fact,  just  such  an 
one  as  miglii  have  been  expected  from  her. 

"  To  make  ihe  draeon  sleep  thai  never  slept. 
Whose  crest  shrnns  dreadful  lustre  j  from  his  jaws 
A  triple  lire  of  forked  slings  be  draics. 
Wiih  laDzs  and  wini-s  of  a  prodigious  size : 
Such  was  Lhe  ^uardtKnofihe  goldeu  prize. 
Yel  him,  btipriokled  icilh  Letktan  drn. 
The  fair  enchaniriss  into  ilumberf  /Arer."     [Mel.  vii,] 

That  is,  in  unadorned  prose,  she  turned  or  inrew  on  the  concealed 
boiler  and  furnace  a  shower  of  cold  water ;  and  thus,  without  injnring 
the  dragon,  sent  him  as  eflfectually  to  sleep  as  a  steam-engine  is  without 
Bteam — the  very  device  which  has  been  recommended  to  render  harm- 
less a  boiler  when  ready  to  explode. 

The  incident  mentioned  by  Apollonius  of  the  dragon  hissing  so  hor- 
ribly and  loud,  when  the  two  lovers  approached,  as  to  cause  neighboring 
forests  to  echo  back  the  sound  and  make  distant  people  start  in  their 
dreams,  is  pure  hyperbole  :  if  modified  to  an  ordinary  growl  it  is  haidlj 
reconcileable  with  what  he  just  before  narrates  of  the  lady  being  so  caa- 
tious  of  awakening  the  numerous  palace-guards  as  to  escape  throngb 
by-paihs  barefoot.  Sensible  of  the  solecism  he  in  the  next  breath  as- 
cribes the  undisturbed  repose  of  £eteB  and  his  family  to  magic.  It 
would  however  be  futile  to  attempt  to  extract  unadulterated  truth  is 
everi/  particular  from  labored  fiction,  and  particularly  in  dragon  bistcsy, 
to  make  out  where  truth  and  fable  meet,  where  one  begins  or  the  olbor 
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ends.  Facts  woven  up  in  old  poetiy  were  like  woollen  threads  in  Bftby-» 
Ionian  garments — valued  in  proportion  as  they  were  embellished.  The 
poet's  like  the  sculptor's  or  embroiderer's  skill  was  measured  by  the  art 
with  which  ordinary  materials  were  lost  in  forms 'Tind  ornament  JPew. 
think  of  aluminous  earth  while  viewing  the  splendid  vase,  and  none  look 
for  truth  unadorned  in  works  of  classic  artists.  * 


THE   CHIMiBRA. 

The  Chima&ra  destroyed  bv  Bellerophon  looks  very  like  another  speci- 
men of  Eolipilic  ingenuity,  uiough  represented  of  course  as  a  living  ani- 
mal, agreeably  to  legendary  tradition  and  poetic  license.  Homer  de- 
scribes it  as 

Lion  faced,       ^ 

With  dragon  tail,  shag  bodied  as  the  goat, 

And  from  his  jaws  ejecting  streams  of  fire.    [S.  vi.] 

The  most  popular  of  ancient  explanations  supposes  this  monster  sig- 
nified a  burning  mountain,-  whose  top,  on  account  of  its  desolate  nature, 
was  the  resort  of  lions,  [an  obvious  contradiction]  the  middle  being  fruit**: 
fu],  abounded  with  goats,  the  marshy  ground  at  the  bottom  swarmed 
with  serpents,  and  Bellerophon  by  cultivating  the  mountain  subdued  it! 
Such  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  classical  guessing,  and  yet  both 
mountain  and  its  inhabitants  were  suppositious — assumed  for  want  of 
better  grounds  of  conjecture.  It  is  observable  that  old  fire-breathing 
monsters  are  represented  as  akin  to  each  other :  thus  the  Chimera,  the 
dragon  which  guarded  the  golden  fiiiit  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidee, 
Cerberus  and  others,  were  related  to  Typhon  and  the  rest  of  the  giants*-— 
as  if  to  intimate  their  common  nature,  so  that,  according  to  mythology 
itself,  if  one  was  an  automaton,  all,  or  nearly  all,  partook  of  the  same 
character.  If  the  mountain  supplied  the  true  solution  of  the  Chiroaera^  it 
should  furnish  a  key  to  unriddle  the  rest,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
locate  volcanoes  where  fiery  dragons  were — in  gardens,  cellars,  palaces, 
&c.  and  still  more  so  to  make  them  travel  abroad  and  rush  hither,  and 
thither  in  battle. 

How  much  more  reasonable  to  admit  the  Chimaera  to  have  been  an 
Eolipilic  di*agon ;  its  description  is  then  natural,  its  appearance  and  per- 
formances credible,  and  its  demolition  by  the  great  captain  consistent. 
Old  demi-gods  did  not  acquire  their  titles  by  wielding  the  mattock. 

If  the  figure  No.  289  had  a  couple  more  heads  and  were  furnished* 
with  the  caudal  terminus  of  a  lizard  or  cayman,  it  would  form  no  bad 
representation  of  the  Chimaera. 

CACU8. 

As  like  causes  produce  like  efiects,  so  in  early  as  in  later  times  dis- 
banded soldiers  turned  often  robbers.  Too  idle  to  work,  numbers  of 
these  rufiians  lived  by  private  plunder  when  opportunities  ceased  for 
sharing  public  spoils.  Not  a  few  of  the  old  heroes  belonged  to  this  clase, 
and  among  them  was  Cocum,    The  story  of  this  famous  thief  is  an  admi^ 

*  There  is  a  striking  likeness  in  the  manners,  costoms  and  superstitions  of  the  0(^ 
ehians,  as  portrayed  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  those  of  the  people  described  bv  Sazo 
and  Olaus  Magnus.  It  would  be  a  curious  fact  if  fighting  and  juggling  Eolipiles,  or 
the  knowledge  of  them,  lingered  in  the  regions  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  rrom  the 
adventure  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  battles  in  which  the  automatons  represented  in  figs. 
989  and  290  are  said  to  have  been  employed.  It  was  from  Scythfa  the  arts  of  brass- 
foonding  and  working  in  metals  dsseenoed  to  lower  latitndesi  accoiding  to  JPiiny.    . 
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rsble  comment  on  the  state  of  society  in  liis  day,  besittes  fumiithing  an- 
other anecimon  of  fiaud  preying  on  credulity  by  mesiis  of  Eolipiles.  A 
Bon  of  Vulcan,  he  knew  Bornething  of  tnachiuery  qdJ  of  the  woiiJera, 
hoQcsL  and  dishonest,  his  father  wrought  by  it.  As  usual,  be  occupied  a 
cave  favorably  located  for  his  purposes. 

,  ....  See  yon  rock  thai  mates  the  Sky, 

Aboul  whose  feel  s-ach  heap5  of  rubbish  lie ; 

Such  Indlgesied  ruin ;  bleali  ani!  b^re, 

Bov  desert  now  it  sjnttds,  elpoied  In  air  t 

'TwRs  once  a  robber's  den,  enclosed  aronnd 

With  living  slone,  and  deep  bencnlh  ihe  grotind 

The  monHflr  CacDii,  more  ihan  half  a  bea-i, 

This  hold,  impervious  lo  the  sun,  possess'd.  [En.  T<ii.  ArjtA*.] 
At  the  cavemb  mouth  he  bad  a  triple-headed  image,  which  {not  its 
owner)  belched  black  clouds  and  livid  6re.  It  was  at  length  destroyed 
hv  Hercules,  who  we  have  seen  had  some  experience  in  such  mailers. 
The  success  of  Cacua  in  levying  con  tri  ho  lions  fitim  the  fields  and  folds 
of  Ihe  simple  inhabitanls  of  the  neighborhood,  and  tin  drovers  passing 
trough  it,  appeal's  to  have  been  due  to  the  tact  by  which  he  made  it 
generally  believed  that  he  and  the  tnonster  were  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual : — a  common  ruse  this  in  such  cases,  and  one  by  no  mcau.i  pecu- 
liar to  mythic  epochs.  He  made  his  forays  in  the  night,  and  lay  cuucealed 
during  llie  day. 

The  personification  of  Eolipilic  and  other  images  was  in  keeping  with 
their  design,  and  iioceafiary  to  preserve  iheir  influence  over  the  igno- 
rant. Ab  ihey  sustained  the  characters  of  gods  and  demigods,  they  were 
■ddreaaed  as  such.  Tlie  practice  differs  but  little  from  what  is  now  io 
vogue;  fire-engines,  mills,  ships,  guns,  kc  have  male  and  female  deMg> 
nations,  are  oflen  spoken  of  as  if  endowed  with  spontaneity  and  paa- 
siona;  but  with  not  half  the  propriety  ns  androids  representing  and  per- 
formintf  fiincrions  of  living  heintjs.  Sometimos  thusc  are  so  delineated  in 
their  appearance,  feelings,  employments,  &c.  that  no  doubt  of  men  being 
inlendea  could  arise,  were  they  not  at  other  tines  associated  with  attrir 
butes  and  deformities  unknown  to  humanity.  The  solution  is  bowerei^ 
easy : — The  aucieuts  like  the  moderns  gave  their  names  to  certain  clanea 
of  devices,  and  it  is  descriptions  of  these  wlvch  we  confound  with  the 
persons  after  whom  they  were  named — the  artificial  dragon  of  Cacui 
with  that  individual.  The  same  cause  of  misapprebeDsibn  may  take  place 
with  regard  to  men  and  thingsof  our  day.  What,  for  example,  must  peo- 
ple think,  some  thousands  of  years  hence, 'of  Washington  and  FranKlin, 
if  all  memorialnof  them  should  then  be  lost  except  a  fety  statements,  ot 
iriiich  one  described  ihem  as  floating  monsters,  300  feet  in  length,  with 
scores  of  brazen  mouths  through  which  they  vomited  floods  of  fire  and 
roued  so  loud  as  to  make  mountains  qtiake  : — or  according  to  another 
they  were  of  leas  majestic  size,  but  showering  volumes  of  smoke  from 
iron  throats,  trembling  with  passion  when  obstructed  in  their  progress, 
ud  then  starting  forward,  gasping  and  galloping  over  the  ground  witii 
•faiost  lightning  speed,  and  leaving  trains  of  fire  behind  !  Land  and  wa- 
ter dragons  !  What  coiud  such  people  think  unless  informed  that  74  gun- 
ships  and  locomotive  carnages  often  bore  the  christian  names  and  snr- 
namas  of  those  celebrated  men. 

OKR VON. 

_  Geryon,  another  demigod,  resembled  Cacus  in  appearance  but  notn 
'•urcniBBtaoces  and  condition,  for  he  wu  a  prineg,  aiul  rich  in  fiooks  tad 
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herds,  and  to  guard  them  had  a  dog  with  two  heads  and  a  dragon  with 
leven  ;  both  of  which  were  overcome  by  Hercules,  who  also  slew  their 
owner  and  seized  the  cattle  as  his  rightful  spoil.  This  Quixote  of  mytho- 
logy travelled  in  quest  of  strange  adventures,  and  enjiched  himself,  as 
all  heroes  did  and  do,  by  rapine.  In  his  time,  as  in  Job's,  wealth  consist- 
ed principally  in  cattle;  -and  cattle  stealing  was,  as  in  subsequent  times, 
not  held  dishonorable — except  when  unsuccessful.  Gods  and  demigods 
followed  and  acquired  faihe  by  the  profession.  Of  primitive  moss-troop- 
ers none  equalled  Mercury  and  Hercules  in  cunning ;  it  was  therefore  a 
sad  mistake  in  Cacus  to  seize  eight  of  Geryon's  kine  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  bold  and  knowing  drover  as  Alcides.  Though  he  succeeded 
in  getting  them  unperceived  into  his  den,  his  iire-spitting  image  had  no 
fears  for  the  enraged  loser,  who  was  too  familiar  with  such  things  to 
dread  them. 

This  primitive  prevalence  of  robbery  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
adoption  of  secret  and  extraordinary  devices  to  scare  night  thieves  from 
folds  and  dwellings  of  the  rich ;  and  sure  we  are  that  modem  ingenuity 
might  be  taxed  in  vain  to  produce  one  better  adopted  to  terrify  the  igno- 
rant and  keep  the  dishonest  at  bay,  in  dark  and  grossly-superstitious  times, 
than  flame-ejecting  Eolipiles.  On  the  approach  of  a  thief,  the  concealed 
attendant  had  only  to  open  a  cock  to  Send  a  scorching  blast  on  the  offend- 
er, or  the  latter  might  himself  unconsciously  be  made  to  open  it  by  his 
weight — a  species  of  contrivance  perfectly  in  character  with  the  genius 
and  acknowledged  productions  of  ancient  artists.  Vulcan  was  full  of  such 
conceits.  Even  now  a  grim-looking  image  of  the  kind  would  excite  no 
little  horror  among  stupid  burglars,  while  it  would  strike  savages  dumb. 

The  word  Geryon,  according  to  some  paleologists,  signified  thunder- 
bolts, and  was  allusive  to  the  hissing,  piercing,  overwhelming  and  scorch- 
ing blasts  which  issued  from  the  dog  and  dragon,  or  Mm  a  triple-bodied 
monster  called  Geryon  :  not  a  slight  intimation  this  of  their  Eolipilic 
nature.  In  fact,  to  consider  them  as  figurative  creations,  and  the  rest  of 
the  characters  and  objects  real,  is  inconsistent ;  unless  it  be  conceded 
^  that  Geryon's  cows  were  kept  from  thieves  by  metaphors,  and  that  these 
were  hacked  and  shattered  by  material  clubs  and  faulchions.  It  would 
have  required  some  flaming  similes  to  frighten  experienced  cattle-lifters 
like  Cacus  and  Autolycus  from  their  destined  prey,  or  to  induce  them  to 
yield  up  acquired  spoils. 

To  resolve  these  "brazen"  monsters  into  mere  creations  of  thebrain» 
appears  to  us  as  reasonable  as  to  explain  away  in  like  manner  metalline 
automata  of  the  Bible — representing  them  as  having  had  no  connection 
with  the  crucible,  but  simple  abstractions :  the  serpent,  for  example,  as 
emblematical  of  the  cunning  of  Moses,  and  the  calf  of  stupidity  in  the 
people.  By  the  same  process,  we  might  interpret  the  "bronze  vessel 
or  statue  in  which  Eurystheus  concealed  himself  from  Hercules  into  an 
imaginary  symbol  of  excessive  fear;  and  so  with  the  brazen  bull  of 
Phalaris  and  horse  of  Aruntius,  in  which  human  victims  were  consumed* 
and  their  shrieks  made  to  resemble  the  bellowing  of  oxen,  by  reverberse 
ting  through  interior  tubes  :  a  device  probably  as  old  as  Amalekitish 
artists,  and  even  older.  The  calf  or  heifer  cast  by  the  Israelites  in  tbo 
wilderness  "  lowed,*'  according  to  the  Koran.  (Chap,  vii.) 

No  one  can  doubt  the  ability  of  workmen  ancient  as  Vulcan  and  the 
Cyclops  to  produce  machinery  of  the  kind.  If  one  fact  be  more  prominent 
than  another  in  the  earliest  records,  sacred  and  profane,  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  brass-founding  had  arrived,  and  the  amazing  extent  to 


jtawiK^tj 


w  metBllic  imagery  WM  carried.  Tkis  was  a  nBlural  result  of  idiil- 
UiT.  Supi^ratition  was  the  nurse  of  lhe»e  arts;  the  koSnest  iaiellocu ml 
finest  workman  were  engaged  ia  ihem,  Tlie  gTstid  distinclion  belWBtn 
liio  useful  profcasiona  of  past  and  present  times,  ia  not  due  to  any  differ- 
ence in  capacity  or  skill ,  but  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  arta  wcreand 
are  held.  The  aiicioiiW  were  ignorant  of  thffir  destined  influence  on 
human  happiness  and  glory,  and  tbereftiro  only  euch  branches  were  pa- 
tronised as  strengthened  ibo  hold  of  chief  prieata  and  rulers  on  iLe  mol- 
titnde. 


Ir  1  of  Hercules  that  be  went  about  subduing  the  piowcrtiil,  re- 

■   Se  ii^Med.  and  exposing  fraud  ;  but  when  occasions  required 

he  LCted  the  juggler  himself.    The  last  and  greatest  erf  his 

Mveivb  i.  —his  Cerberean  adventure — bearB  on  every  feature  traces 

■^ick.  mploys  the  very  device  which  Cacus,  Geryou,  jCeiei 

11  o  successful.   To  play  it  off  well  would  establish  hii 

ti  ors.  Having  deetroyed  every  earthly  dragon  he  bid 
'o  wind  up  his  achievements  in  that  liiie  by  pror- 
I  pi —      .  e  one  which  guarded  the  gates  of  boll.  Ii  via 

uBBt^ioTB  I  bu.,  iKub  he  was  about  lo  bring  up  Cerberus  tu  light  and 

exhibit  Injn  uj  mortal  view.  This  would  eclipse  all  other  dra^n  transac- 
tions, end  this  he  accnmpliahcd  !  Is  it  asked  how  1  Why,  by  entering  a 
"dark  eavem"  on  Mount  Tsenarus,  and  after  a  whjlo  dragging  lo  its 
nouth  a  three-headed  dog — an  Eolipilic  automaton  !  As  the  eshibirioa 
WM  of  course  made  in  the  night,  the  alfrighted  spectators,  and  all  not  in 
the  secret,  could  not  doubt,  at  the  distance  tbey  stood,  the  presence  of  tlie 
canine  guardian  of  Tartarus;  its  eyes  glaring  with  living  fire,  smoke  pou^ 
tng  from  its  jaws,  its  movementi  and  the  noise  it  made,  would  more  tbu 
ensure  c.-,Tivi.:ti.m.  Tli,-'  public  part  of  ibo  iiern>riiiiinc(!  lioiiig  nver,  rhc 
exhibiter,  agreeably  to  promise,  instantly  set  about  (no  doubt  to  the  graii- 
fication  of  the  audience  and  particularly  of  Eurystbeus)  to  remove  ibe 
monster  to  its  own  domicile.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  this — he  certaialyf 
pulled  it  back  to  the  place  whence  he  drew  it  forth,  and  none  were  so  bold 
■a  to  follow  end  see  how  he  succeeded.  Probably  not  one  of  the  beholden 
but  would  rather  bis  hands  and  feet  had  changed  places  than  have  fea- 
tured within  the  cave  on  this  occasion. 

We  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  sonorous  "roarings,"  ilio 
"  hissings,"  and  "variegated  yells"  of  mythic  raonstera,  by  similar  sounds 
produced  when  steam  is  blown  olf,  through  various  formed  orifices,  (iwa 
modem  Eoli piles. 

A  distinction  is  observable  in  the  characters  and  applications  of  fire- 
vomiting  images.  Those  which  represented  goJs  or  warriors  partook 
more  or  less  of  the  human  llgure,  while  such  as  guarded  enclosures  for 
Battle,  habitations,  and  places  where  riches  were  kept,  put  on  fonns 
compounded  of  dogs,  serpents,  lizards,  bats,  &c.  i.  f.  ivere  dragoiu — an 
idea  derived  from  the  employment  of  household  mastiffs  and  shepherd 
CUTS.  (A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  practice  of  protecting  bouses  is 
Been  on  entering  the  vestibule  of  "  The  house  of  the  Tragic  poet "  at 
Pompeii.  On  the  mosaic  pavement  is  lively  represented  a  fierce  and 
full-sized  dog,  collared  and  chained,  in  the  act  of  barking,  and  ready  to 
•pring  upon  the  intruder.  At  his  feet  is  the  caution,  in  legible  letten, 
eapt  canem,  beware  of  the  dog.)  Griffins,  or  dragons,  says  Pliny,  form- 
Srly  guarded  gold  mines,  and  in  old  illustrated  works  some  queer-look- 
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-ing  nondescripts  are  9een  performing  that  duty.  The  sentiment  was 
cTDce  universally  received ;  it  still  has  believers  in  benighted  parts  of 
JEurope,  and  over  a  great  port  of  the  East  It  was  encouraged  by  inte- 
xested  individuals  to  keep  timid  thieves  at  a  distance.  Ridii;uloua  as  U 
sppears,  it  accords  with  every  other  occupation  of  dragons.  Why  not 
'protect  rich  mines  as  well  as  a  few  pounds  of  metal  ]  The  story  or  the 
iact  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Cerberus ;  for  Tartarus,  its  occupants  and 
their  occupations  were  all  derived  from  earthly,  tangible  types. 

Pluto  was  an  extensive  mining  proprietor,  Tartarus  his  subterranean 
domains  ;  its  fires  his  furnaces.  Demons  were  felons  condemned  "  to  the 
mines/'  where,  naked  and  in  '*  chains/*  some  toiled  in  darkneib,  and  were 
urged  to  unnatural  exertions  by  the  lashes  of  inexorable  overseers; 
others,  ghastly  from  inhaling  the  poisonous  fumes,  appeared  still  moro  ao 
in  the  glare  of  sulphurous  fires,  in  which  tliey  roasted  and  smelted  the 
ores.  Their  punishment  was  endless,  their  sentence  irrevocable ;  they 
had  no  hopes  of  pardon  and  no  chance  of  escape.  Cerberus  freely  per- 
mitted all  to  enter  the  gate,  but  not  one  to  pass  out.  There  were  no 
periods  of  cessation  from  labor ;  their  fires  never  went  out ;  both  night 
and  day  the  smoke  of  their  toniients  ascended  ;  groans  never  ceased  to 
be  heard,  nor  the  rattling  of  chains  and  shrieks  of  despair.  Acheron, 
Cocytus  and  Styx  were  subterranean  streams,  each  possessing  some  pe- 
culiar feature  or  property,  while  near  Phlegcthon  arose  a  stream  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  a  phenomenon  not  uncommon  on  the  earth's  surface, 
but  often  occurring  in  mines.  Such  is  the  most  probable  exposition  of 
the  origin  of  Tartarus.  From  what  else,  indeed,  could  the  heathen 
have  derived  the  idea  at  epochs  anterior  to  Scripture  descriptions  of 
hell,  and  before  prophets  or  apostles  flouiished  ?  We  know  that  the  an- 
cients sent  their  worst  felons  to  the  mines,  and  that  these  places  pre- 
sented the  most  vivid  representations  of  severe  and  ceaseless  punishment 
^vhich  the  earth  affords.  The  greater  part  of  the  convicts  ere  they  en- 
tered these  dreary  regions  took  their  last  look  of  the  sun.  With  shud- 
dering horror,  pale,  and  eyes  aghast,  they  viewed  their  lamentable  fate. 
Hilton's  description  of  hell  was  literally  true  of  ancient  mines  and  sub- 
lierranean  smelting  furnaces. 

"  A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  aroand 
As  one  great  furnace  flam'd,  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  wo ;  j^ 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed." 

Does  the  reader  think  the  picture  too  highly  colored  for  mortal  per- 
dition 1  Why,  it  lacks  a  modern  trait,  one  more  revolting  than  the 
ancients  ever  imagined.  Boys  and  girls  from  six  to  ten  years  and  up- 
wards, bom  and  bred  in  coal-pits,  less  knowing  than  brutes,  and  incom- 
parably worse  cared  for,. are,  or  were  reeently,  wholly  employed  in  draf(> 
ging  and  pushing  on  all  fours,  and  perfectly  denuded,  laden  sled^;68 
through  dark,  broken,  wet  and  tortuous  passages  or  sewers  to  the  pit's 
mouth !  And  this  too  in  a  christian  and  enlightened  land,  where  no 
small  part  of  the  people's  eamiogs  are  consumed  by  an  opulent  hi»* 
rarchy  I  Is  it  possible  for  hell  itself  so  effectually  to  efface  God's  \ 
image,  or  to  heap  such  accumulalted  woes  on  infant  and  unoffending  vie- 
tims  1  Pluto  ana  his  myrmidons  would  have  quaked  with  passion  at  the 
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bare  proposal  of  such  a  achome;  yot  U,  on^  otlier  evils  scarcely  leM 
eickuning  ami  vile,  bave  llieir  defenders  among  those  wlio  wiirship  tho 
moluchs  of  moDui-cliy  and  mammoTi.  Koaven  hulp  tlic  oppressed  of  this 
earth — the  creators  but  not  partakera  oF  its  wealth — who  inJusiriousI; 
toil,  and  through  excessive  penury  prematurely  liio — urged  to  produce 
a  maKimum  amount  of  work  with  a  minimum  of  reat  and  food — who 
with  their  offspring  Ifroan  in  hopeless  misery  here,  and  are  threatened 
with  eudlcBS  tormenla  in  another  life  if  they  remain  not  satirfiei  "  in 
that  station  into  which,"  soroe  reverend  and  blaspheming  despots  say 
"it  lialh  pleased  God  to  call  them!" 

The  reSbn  why  sulphur  figured  so  largely  in  descriptions  of  Tar- 
tarus liiust  be  sp{ftiront  to  all  convereanl  with  mining  and  metallurgical 
operaliuns.  It  is  the  earth's  iatomal  fuel,  the  most  profuse  of  nublerra- 
nean  inflammable  substances.  It  pervades  must  mineral  bodiue ;  and  not 
minerals  alone,  but  in  metalliferous  ores  it  wonderfully  abounds.  All  the 
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upwards  of  sulphur,  to  got  rid  of  wbich  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  in 
their  redueiion.  In  order  to  this  they  are  "  roasted  "  at  a  low  red  heat 
for  six,  twelve,  twenty,  and  atime  fljr  thirty  lioura,  that  the  sulphur  may 
be  volatilized,  and  not  till  its  blue  itames  cease  is  ilie  signal  realized  to  in- 
crease the  heat  and  fuse  the  metal.  Thus,  for  every  ton  of  the  latter,  halt 
a  ton,  and  often  a  whole  Ion  of  the  fitrmer  has  to  be  driven  off  in  flames 
and  vapor ;  so  that  it  was  with  sttici  propriety  said  that  Pluto's  fires 
were  fed  with  it  Comparatively  speaking,  they  consisted  of  little 
else,  and  little  else  was  fett  or  seen.  It  impregnated  every  object,  while 
from  iiB  offensive  odor  and  suflbcBting  fumea  none  could  escape.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  common  brimstone  are  obtained  by  collecting  and 
^ontlcnsiiig  the  vapor.i  tli;it  ascend  from  smKltinij  furnaces;  ntid  it  may 
have  been  this,  or  a  native  mass,  which  formed  the  throne  or  usual  aeat 
of  the  lord  of  the  lower  regions.  As  long  as  the  earth  eiMlurea,  volcanM 
burn,  and  minerals  are  reduced,  there  will  be,  as  in  Pluto's  time,  arti^ 
ficial  as  well  as  natural  fires  of  ever-burning  sulphur. 

There  are  passages  in  Maundeville's  Travels  corroborative  of  Carpini's 
images  and  Pliny's  Qriflins.  He  speaks  of  artists  in  northern  Asia  as 
wonderftiUy  expert  in  automatical  contrivances — "  fulle  of  cautcles  and 
totyUe  diiceyta,"  making  "  bestes  and  bryddes,  that  songen  full  delecta- 
wely,  and  meveden  be  craft,  that  it  eemede  thei  weren  quyke,"  In  bis 
28  Cap.  he  describes  a  valley  rich  in  gold  and  silvar,  (in  the  "  lordchippa 
ofPresCer  John,"]  but  it  abounded  with  devils,  and  few  men  who  ventured 
then  for  treasure  returned.  This  was  the  story,  and  we  need  not  say 
Jiow  like  a  primitive  artifice  to  scare  people  from  intruding.  "  And  in 
mydde  place  of  that  vale,  >i»dir  a  roche,  is  an  bed  and  the  visage  of  a 
d«vyl  bodylicbe,  fulle  horrible  and  dreadfulte  to  see,  and  it  scheweths 
not  but  the  hed  to  the  ai^uldres.  But  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  so 
hardy,  Cristeno  man  no  other,  but  that  he  wold  ben  a  drad  for  to  behold.^ 

t;  and  that,  it  wolde  semen  Mhn  to  dye  for  drede,  so  hideouse  is  it  for 
beholds.  For  he  beholdethe  every  man  ho  acharpley,  with  drediiille 
eyen  that  ben  evero  more  roovynge  and  sparklyoge  as  fuyr,  and  cfaaung- 
ethe  and  sterothe  so  ofteu  in  dyverse  manere,  with  so  horrible  counte* 
nance,  that  no  man  dar  not  neighen  [Approach  j  towardes  him.  AMdJm 
^  Aim  eomethe  tmoke  and  tti/mk  and  fuyr,  wd  so  much  abhomynacioun,  that 
unrtfae  no  man  may  there  endure."  This  was  one  of  4(10  tricks  which 
taa  traveller  could  not  tell,  whether  it  waa  done  "  by  tita£t  or  by  negn>- 
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works  of  art.  No  people  retain  so  many  characlerUticB  of  times  when 
Eolipilic  monsters  flourished.  Tliey  act  on  the  sanie  principle  as  old 
warnora  did,  by  trying  lo  frighten  their  enemies  with  warlike  scare- 
crows, ivilh  pompous  orders — assuming  the  language  of  gods  and  ad- 
drossin);  other  people  an  devils,  dogs  and  reptiles.  Their  laate  for  the 
horrible  extends  to  civil  life;  things  of  the  wildest  forms  which  imagi- 
nation  can  furnish  or  nature  reveal  are  mostliighly  prized. 

As  a  guardian  of  temples,  sacred  graves  and  treasures,  the  celebrity 
of  the  dragon  has  continued  to  present,  times.  Enforcing  a  principlo  in 
ancient  ethics,  it  kept  the  ignorant  honeel  by  frightening  them.  But  when 
it  lost  thWnia^ic  power,  and  enchanted  chambers  could  no  longer  lie 
relied  on,  eastern  monarchs  Bouglit  out  natural  monsters  to  guard  thcii 
precious  stones  and  living  jewels.  Defomied  negroes;  the  loost  hideous 
af  nature's  abortions,  are  now  the  eeutinelB  of  eastern  treasuries  and 
■era  gl  ins. 

Mythic  dragons  had  commonly  a  multiplicity  of  heads.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  their  design  and  with  the  taste  of  the  times.  Each  addi- 
tional member  adding  horror  to  iheir  appearance  and  furnishing  in  the 
mouth  ami  eyes  additional  oriliceB  for  the  issuing  flames;  like  fire-en- 
gines that  eject  Eoveral  stream*.  The  device  is  very  analagoua  to  others 
^mmoti  in  old  war-engines.  The  idea  was  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
m^st  tiguralive  book  of  the  Scriptures.  He  speaks  of  "  a  great  red  dra- 
gon with  seven  heads  and  tew  liorna."  The  figure  No.  288  it  will  be 
seen  has  one  horn.  Most  of  tlie  idols  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  orientals 
generally,  have  numerous  heads,  and  some  have  lioms.  By  dragons  in 
die  Bilile.  crocodiles,  or  large  serpents,  are  commonly  intended,  but 
chimerical  or  mythic  beings  are  obviously  intended  in.  such  passages  oa 
the  one  above  quoted. 

Another  characteristic  in  dragon  biography,  attributed  to  rather  mo- 
dern individuals,  was  an  undoubted  trait  in  the  patriarchs  of  the  species. 
When  one  was  overcome  without  being  demolished,  it  was  generally  led 
in  triumph,  in  the  manner  of  Theseus  showing  off  the  Marathonian  bull 
ill  the  streets  of  Athens — or  of  Saint  Remain  leading  with  his  stole  a 
fierce  dragon  to  the  market-place  at  Rouen — the  victor  receiving  the  con- 
gratulatwus  of  his  countrymeti  on  his  prowess,  and  the  prisoner  behav- 
ing the  while,  as  well  behaved  prisoners  should — i.  e.  silently  submit- 
ting to  the  will  of  the  captors.  Suppose  the  dragon  figured  at  No.  SS9, 
•exhausted  of  its  contents,  (in  battle  it  would  often  require  fresh  charging,) 


put  a  stop  to,  and  in  that  condition  captured  ;  what  fol- 
lows, but  that  the  victors  put  one  end  of  a  rope  round  its  neck  and  the 
Other  in  their  hands ;  and  have  we  not  then  a  perfect  representation  of  a 
fiary  monster  becoming  harmless  as  a  lamb  and  tamely  submitting  to  be 
led  about,  as  ancient  chronicles  have  it,  "  like  a  raeke  beaate  and  de- 
bonayre." 

But  the  dragon  wa^  dedicated  to  Minerva;  and  to  whom  else  could 
It  have  been  so  appropriately  devoted  1  One  might  almost  fancy  shtt. 
,  mounted  this  popular  form  of  the  Eolipile  on  her  cap  as  a  compliment 
to  old  artists.  Certainly  if  the  patroness  of  the  useful  arts  had  now  to 
■elect  an  expressive  symbol  of  her  best  gift  to  mortals,  she  would  adopt 
the^  same  thing  in  its  modem  shape — a  miniature  engine  and  boiler. 
This  she  would  consider,  like  Worcester,  her  "  crowning"  device.  But 
.^^JUji  it  is  perhaps  said,  the  ornament  on  her  crest  was  an  emblem  of  war. 
Well,  was  not  that  the  chief  use  to  which  Eolipilic  dragons  viaro  put! 
Then  was  she^not  so  familiar  with  artificial  lightning  and  thunder  as  to 
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nave  rivalled  her  father  in  hurling  them  at  will  on  her  foes.  She  took 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  giants,  and  destroyed  not  the  least  of  the  kindred 
of  Typhon  herself.  Another  circumstance  indicative  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Eolipilic  contrivances  is  the  fact,  (noticed  on  a  previous  page,)  of 
her  image  at  Troy  having  the  faculty  of  sending  flames  from  its  eyes. 

It  were  easy  thus  to  proceed  and  point  out  the  artificial  character  of 
most  of  the  imaginary  monsters  of  anti<|uity — to  render  in  a  high  degree 
probable,  that,  like  acknowledged  androidal  and  automatal  productions 
of  Vulcan,  Diedalus,  Icarus,  Perillus,  and  other  artists  named  by  Pliny  in 
his  34th  Book,  they  were  originally  mechanical,  pyrotechnical  or  eolipilic 
images ;  sometimes  combining  two  or  more  and  occasionally  other  ele- 
ments in  their  functions  and  movements  ;  that  the  faculty  of  locomotion 
attributed  to  some  accorded  not  only  with  applications  of  modern  me-  , 
chanism,  but  with  avowed  artificial  contrivances  of  ancient  artists,  and 
that  their  material  natures  were,  in  after  times,  construed  into  the  ideal, 
either  from  ignorance  or  by  the  imagination  of  poets — but  this  is  unne- 
cessary. Enough  has  been  said  to  induce  the  reader  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  reject  the  hypothesis  as  untenable.  Tiie  antiquity  of  Eolipiles 
IS  unquestionable.  Their  origin  is  lost  in  remote  time.  We  know  they 
were  made  in  fantastic  and  frightful  forms,  were  used  as  idols,  designed 
to  spout  fluids  and  eject  fire — the  very  attributes  ascribed  to  mythpc 
monsters.  Is  it  unreasonable  then  to  suppose  the  latter  had  no  existence 
except  as  Eolipiles  ?  But  if  it  be  contended  they  were  wholly  figurative, 
from  what  were  the  conceptions  derived,  if  Eolipiles  were  not  the  f /tings 
they  symbolized  ;  and  how  account  for  coincidences  which  nothing  else 
in  nature  or  in  art  can  produce  ?  One  observation  more,  and  we 
conclude  : — 

Early  applications  of  Eolipiles  and  their  present  employment  as  steam 
boilers,  suggest  some  interesting  analogies.  Emblems  of  half  civilized 
times  and  races,  they  connect  the  remote  part  with  the  present.  Ordain- 
ed as  it  were  to  move  in  advance  of  the  arts  and  astonish  mankind,  they 
have  lost  none  of  their  virtue.  If  their  ancient  vagancs  shocik  commu- 
nities with  alarm,  their  current  deeds  are  eliciting  the  world's  admira- 
tion. Thev  furnished  tradition  with  marvellous  stories,  and  modem  his- 
tory  is  engaged  in  recording  their  wonders.  Tln;y  supplied  materials  for 
the  earliest  and  worst  chapters  in  the  earth's  annals ;  to  ihem  and  their 
effects  will  be  devoted  some  of  the  latest  and  best.  Formerly  they  feebly 
personated  Gods ;  now,  the  sole  animators  of  our  grand  motive  enu;inefl, 
they  annihilate  time  and  space  by  their  movements  and  laugh  at  all  phy- 
Bical  resistance.  Children  watch  their  operations  with  ecstacy  and  old 
men  hardly  believe  what  they  see.  Once  an  instrument  of*  the  worat 
of  tyrannies,  the  Eolipile  is  becoming  the  most  effectual  agent  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  tyrants.  Instead  of  acting,  as  of  yore,  on  iiuman  lears ;  debaBing 
the  mind  and  furthering  the  views  of  oppressors,  it  captivates  the  judg- 
ment of  the  wisest,  elevates  nations  in  morals,  and  confers  on  them 
wealth  and  extended  domain.  The  gem  of  old  miracle-mongers,  it  is  the 
staple  device  of  living  magicians,  for  its  present  improvers  and  users  are 
the  genuine  representatives  of  Pharaonic  Savans  and  mythologic  Magi. 

New-Yoxlc,  July,  1845. 

THE  END. 
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